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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This edition of El'pliinstone’s ITtslory of India is a 
laitlifiil reprint of the eiglitli. Great care has been 
kikcn ^ presen'C tlie original spelling of Ilindii names 
0 % it^ ivas left by author and editor respectively. A 
largo numlier of printer’s errors have been rectified, i 
and a verj- tow passages in the text which wore 
obscure have boon put into clear English. The list 
of qualities in the chapter on Philosophy (p. 122), the 
incompleteness fXk whibli^iad, curiously enough, ro- 
mainrtl undctcct®! for sixty-two years, has now beoq 
completed. The Publisher has to thank Sir George 
Birdwdod for .his kindness in supplying the omissions? 
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adteetisement 

TO 701 

riFTH EDITION 


All history ’ has been roughly divitled foifr 

jjQvUous, as characterized hy a greater or less amount 
of ovidonce. Lowest of all is the legendary period^ 
where OYerything is unoutiienticafed tradition ; next 
is the semi-lustorical, where, though the main clement 
is still tradition, wo have also certain contemporary^ 
monuments, which, so far as they go, can he relied 
on ; and last, wo come to history, ]^perly so tailed, 
uhcrc the mass of tiic i^tc^ials^s authentic and 
tiontcmporaiy, hut which is lower or higher, as the 
surviving records come to us *only from one side, 
dr (as in raodcri:^ history)' fairly represent' every 
party, and iiic^dc all hinds of indirect as well as 
direct evidence. 

1 need ^hardly say that the history of ancient 
India is almost exclusively mythic and legendary,—^ 
the ancient Hindus never possessed any tme “his- 
torical sense.” Now one merit of the ** Hindd period ” 
of Hr. Eleuixsioxe’s Hisiot'ij is, that he endeavours 
to avoid, as far as possible,, all legendary details, 
and to confine himself to those authentic fragments 
ot information, which can he gathered up from still 
.existing nmnuments, those of Asoka, or such, in- 
direct native .sources ns JIanu’s Institutes, or 'the 
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accounts of foveign visitors, as tlio Greeks. His 
“Hindu period ” almost entirely ignores the gigantic 
visions of Pauranik mythologj' : hijt its four hooks, 
though nearly hare of the information which scholars 
’ might expect to find, as to the scattered hints which 
,may possibly he extracted from the wnhistorical 
nativjjp litciaturc, yet contain a mass of authentic 
fapts, which are just Avhat the general reader requires. 
Another charm of the l)ook is the spirit of genuine 
^hearty sympathy with anti appreciation of the native 
^h^racter which runs tlirorigli the whole, and the 
ahsench of which is one of the main blemishes in 
•iM!r. eloquent work. . 'r 

Q The “ Mahometan-' period ** is of a very different 
charaoiSr. Here wc have authentic contemporary 
rocojds, — ^wo deal with flesh and blood, not shadows ; 
*ancl Mr. Elphinstojje’s Histori/y in its clear dispatch-, 
lilie narrative, has always seemed to me to possess, 

^ in no small degree, .some of those characteristics 
which we all admire in Mr. Grote’s Sistori/ of 
Greece. The author had been so long engaged in 
Indian politicsj^hat^^ could at once enter into 
and unravel alh those Endless* details which render 
Asiatic history so ■'confused and difficult ; \ and I 
question whether this portion of his Sictory will 
ever ^e superseded, ' , " * 

Tbnr^ue^-lKinhu perioh”' 'itir.Ti/LPHiNSTONE ava’iieh 
himself of all the sources then at his command ; but 
.^the study of Sanskrit is making such continual strides 
(particularly as regards the Vedas), that we may 
expect, before many years, to see light tbiwrii on 
several points which he omits altogether, or leaves 
obscure. At present, however, our knowledge is in 
a transition state, — we can more easily see fhat a 
given view is erroneous than substitute a better in 
its place ; and it seems to me that it would lie pre- 
' Compare Hallam’s comphint, in Iu5 Middle Affes,^o\ i? rh. G ^ 
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mature, as yet, to rewrite this portion. Ere lon^ 
tlie Vaidik literature will liaTC keen tliorongbly 
studied and madg accessible,— the laws of Mann^ -will 
have been compared with the older Grihya and other 
Sutras, which were probably their original souree : * 
and the “Hindu period” rvill then admit of b^g, 
treated on a broader plan, and in fuller detail. « 
Elpdinstone’s Sistory is hotw a standard text- 
book in the examinations of the Indian Civil Service 
at home, and the Universities in India, and a new 
edition was wanted to meet the present demand. ^ 
so much advance has been made of late in dldental 
studies generally, and so many new sources of in-» 
formation have been opened since the first editio^^, 
was published in 1839, it lias been deemed aSyisable 
fo add a few notes, especially where new facts qpuld 
rbe adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them nso 
few and brief as possible; but at the end of the 
“Hindd period” I have added a few appendices oii^ 
some of the more important points omitted by the 
author, “-more especially on the details as to mediEEval 
India supplied by the BudShist travellers. 

Some account of Ihcsc last seemed required to 
complete ilr. Elphinstone’s own plan,— viz., to com- 
pare the state of » the Hindus as described in Manu 
with their present* condition, and to illustriSo the 


changes by “ aaviaw nt tho, “a 

point of thc^ transition, from the accounts left to us 
by the Greeks.” I have tried to give, in the Ninths 
Appendix, a companion picture to that which the 
author has himself drawn in the Third. 

_ ^ I must not conolude uitUout aoknoiYlodKiu!;, with 
smepro thanks, the kind assistance which I haro ro- 
’“if “S' difflcnlttes, from Mr. Edwaed TnoHAS 
and Dr. EiTZEDWAun Hai,i„ 


IxiUDOs : Jure 27, isca 
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PREPACE 


ffnE appearance of a new Sistory of India requires 
' soipe ifords of explanation. 

, If tix^ ingenious, original, and elaborate work ,of 
Iifr. -ilna. left some room for doubt and discussion, 
tte ablcstoompositions since published by Jfr. IIttruay 
apjl Mr. Gi/EIO may be supposed to bare fully satisfied" 
fbe cfemands of every reader. 

But tbe excellence of Histories derived from 
European researches alone does not entirely set aside 
"^ho utility of similar inquiries conducted under the 
guidance of impressions received in India ; which, 
as the^ rise frofina scjiarate source, may sometimes 
lead tp different ^onefusions. 

Eew are likely to take up this volume unless they* 
are previously interested in the subject, and such 
persons'* may not be unwilling to examine it from a 
flesh point of view ; if tbe result suggests no new 
opinions, it may at least assist in deoidigg on those 
contested by former wiiteis. 


In the choice of difficultiea presented by the expression of Asiatic words 
m European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W 
Jones, wluch is used by all the English Aeiatic Societies, as well as by Mr 
Colebroohe, Professor Wilson, and Tanons other writers But as 1 do not, 
in general, attempt to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which 
are pecubar to Asiatic languages I have not found it neces<ary to copy all 
the mmutiaj of Sir W Jones’s orthography, or to distmguish particular con 
sonants (as V. and c), -which m his system wtnild represent very differei^t sounds 
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The loUo-wmg list will explain the powers pven to each letter ^ 

A' as jn fai, farther , 

A as « in son, study , o in son, version , on4 a itself m unaccented ayllaDios, 
as in collar, PersiaJ ‘ * e 

E' as in there , or aa a in dace f 

E sometimes as in bell then , but much more frequently the indistinct Mund 
of e m her, murderer, etc ^ 

I' as in machine, or as ee in deer * 

I as m hit imminent • 

O' as in holy, alone f 

O as m obey, symphony It is the d ahoctened (the other short o, as in hot, * 
moss, IS not Icnown in Asiatic languages) 

T7' as in cuds, true or as the double o in pool, foolish 

U the same sound short, as in pull, fuller 

Y as in young, year 

W as m war, will 

El as in height , or as i in bite 

En as la Europe feud 

Oi as m boil, joiner 

Oa (and au} as in house, sound 


The consonants are the same as in English except that g is alrre^s hfird, 
M in God, give , always as ui church (not as in Clin.«t lan, anchor) 5 a always 
as in ca«e sol«tiee (not U^e s as in phrase) , and t always an in tin, Latin 
(not ^ike ah, as m nation) 

In well known words T liave retained the usual spelling as in Delhi (for 
Dilh or Dihh] , Bombay (for hlumbai) , Mysore (for Mah^swar or Maisi^:^ 
Wlicre the <.ORUpt names are only applied (o particular persons and places X 
haie limited them tn that manner The famous rivers Indus and Ganges are 
so called , while others, beanng the same Indian ne|j%s, are writteitSind and 
Gangs the Arabian propheVu Mohomg^t, btit all others of the same Arabic 
^namo are Jloharomed T&nierlane is used in epoakiog of the Tartar qpnqueror, 
hut Timur on all other occasions 

There aro other irregularities gutturals and aspirates are som-times 
Y'sed, and double consonants ore pul in some coses where the sound is single, 
os the doublo t in Attoe, s^hich is pronounced as in matter , while^'in general, 
double consonants an sounded eeperately, as m booh keeping, hop pole, or 
drum maker Innuucswithwhieh.Ininnatmsrye'Ui'p.oqaai.vtJ^T^e^^j^j^^^j^ 
to tako the spewing of the author by whom they are mentioned ‘ 
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aiSTORY OF INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 

Boundaneg and ertent of India — ^Natural dirisiong — Huidostan and tho 
3>eckan— Natural divisions of Hindostan— Natural divisions of tho 

* Beckan— Superficial tucasuronoent ond population of India— -Olunate 
and* seasons'— Natural productions — TVftBS — Spicea etc — \gncaltiiral 

• prodaco^Animals — ^minerals 

IS bounded by tbe Hun&iaya mountama, tbe river Indus, 
and the* sea 

Ita length from Caabmir to Cape Comonn is about 1900 
Biitisb miles , and its breadth from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
up’vrards of 1600 British miles 

It 18 crossed from east to -west by a chain of mountains, 
called those of Vindfeya, tvbioh extends between the twenty- 
third and twenty fifth parallels of latiliude, nearly from the 
desert north west of €uzerat to the Ganges 

The country to the north of this chain is now called Hindo- 
Stan and that to the south of it, the Deckan ‘ 

Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of • 
the Ganges the desert towards the Indus, and the high tract 
recently called Central India * 

* Tlis Mogul emperors fixed the 
Nerkoddb for the limit of their pro 
'V'luaDs m tho<ie two great divia ons 
but the division of the nations is mode 
by tbe ^ mdhya mountains It w 
weU remarked by Sir W Jones and 
Major Rennell that both banks of 
rivers in Asia are generally inhabited 
by the same community The rule 
apphes to Europe and la as true of 
the Bhme or the Bo as of tl e Ganges 
and theNile Btvers are prec se end 
convement limita for artificial divi 
sions, but they are no great obstacles 
to communication and to form n 
natural separation between nations 
requires the real obstructions of a 
mountam cham 


’ [ Hindust&n pro^r contradis 
tioguished irozQ the southern peiun 
8u]a and Eastern India (X>aJLshtn end 
Pttrb) 18 tho same with the Madhya 
Desa or central region see Manu ii 
21 fColebtooke Trans As Soc i 
133 ) Col Tod (t&Kf ) defines it as 
lying between the Hundleya and 
Nerbadda, N and S its eastern 
bmit a Ime m tbe mendian of tl e 
source of that river at Amarakantak 
passmg tl rough Braydg and meeting 
tl e great northern, cham on the W 
towards ithe Indus it comprehends 
ell tho tracts within the I lAits of 
cultivation — ^Ed 1 • 



2 NATUBAI, DIVISIONS o 

The upper part of the baein of the Iddus “'''f 
Pan)4b) ts%en and fertile to the east (?f the “ 

tugged to the iieet of that river, and sandy towards thi^ juMt 
of tte five rivers After the Indus seTo S 

through a plain between mountains and the ‘desert, of w 
only the part within reach of its waters wp^ductivof ^i 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though lU cultivated delta . ^ j 

The basin of the Ganges (though many °j stream^ -whicb 
water it have their rise m hilly countries, and though the central 
part IS not free from diversity of surface) may he said on the 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain Th‘3 tract was the 
residence of the people who first figure in the history ot -India , 
and it 18 atiU the most advanced m civilization of all the 


divisions of that country , e ® 

k cVain ol’ni\’is, 'Known 

of Axavalli, is connected by lower ranges witl\,the western 
extremity of the Vmdhya mountains on the borders of Guzerat, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, 
m the direction of Delhi , forming the division between the 
desert on the west and the central taVe land It would be 
more correct to say rtc letel of the desert , for the south- 
eastern portion, including Jodpur, is a fertile country Except 
this tract, all between the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, 
from the Satla] or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea on 
the south IS a waste of sand, in which^hre oases o! different 
size and fertility, the greatest of which is round Jessalmir 
The narrow tract of Cach intervenes between the desert and 
the sea, and makes a sort of bridge frpm Guzerat to Sind 
, Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions 
It IS a table land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet 
above the 8ea,.bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, 
and those of Vmdhya on the south , supported on the east 
by a !owei*range m Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the 
north east into the basm of the Ganges It is a diversified 
but fertile tract *■ 


The Vmdhya mountains form the southern limit of Hmdo- 
separated by the deep valley of 
the Nerbadda is a pataUel chain called Injadn or Satpura, 
iv**? crossed before we reach the next natural 

hut ha w f'',h This small tract ,s low , 

p«ckan is almost entirely occupied by a 

inuis supported on all sides by ranges of hills THp iwn 

oTthe towards the south, follow the form 

of the pWila,.and between them and the sea lies a Tow 
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narrow tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole coast. 
The hills which support the table-land are called the Ghats. 
The range to the west is the highest and n^ost marked ; and 
the JoW* tract beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-Und itself is greatly diversified in surface and 
fertility. Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, 
and the limit between them may be marked by the Warda, 
from it^ source in. the Injddri range, north-west of Na^ur, 
•to it» junction with th^ Godaveri, and then by the joint rivers 
*to the sea. All to the north and east of these rivers is a vast 
forest spotted with villages, and sometimes interrupted by 
cultivated tracts of considerable extent. To the south-west 
of* th^ rivers, the country, though varied, is generally open 
and cultivated. 

Guzerat and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hmdostan nor the Deckan ; they differ greatly 
frdta each other, but each has a resemblance to the part of 
Jlindostan which adjoins it. 

Thojtgh the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, m modern practice, 
it is often limited to the part between that chain and the river 
ICishna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at 140,000,000 ; 
but this is the present population ; in very early Hindfi times 
it was certainly much less,«and in later days probably much 
greater.^ , 

® These estimates cannot pte- Corotnilteo of the House of Commons 
tend to accuracy Hamilton [De on Indian affairs. October 11, 1831, 
BcrtpUon of Riitdoatan, i 37) con- will (if certain blanks be filled up) 
lectured the number of square miles make the extent m square mile^ 
to be 1.280,000, and the population 1,287,483. and the population 
134,000^000 J#ft.72®.7P0 Tfaa fnlJpwiq^ jire liw 

An official report laid before the particulars — * 

SqaiTs riiJm Population 

. Bengal Lower provinces , . . 1S3,803 *37,500,000 

^ Bengal Upper pronnees . . . 06,610 32,200,000 

Bengal cessions from Berdr. . , 85,700 (1) 3,200.000 

Total Bengal . , . , 306,012 72,900,000 

Madras . . . . , . 141,923 13,600,000 

Bombay . . ... 04,938 (2) 6,800,000 

Total British possessions . 612,873 93,200,000 • 

Allied States , ... 614,610 (3) 43.022,700 

Ranjit Sing possessions in the Panj&b (4) 60,000 3,600,000 

100,000 1,000,000 

Total of all India . , 1,287,483 140,722^700 

_ superficial extent of the alhes is given in the ftbove Report ; * 
British temtones and those of the the former from actual 'survey, and 
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Tlio population is veiy nnequally distributed. In one very 
extens,ye islnct of Bengal propei (Bardwan) it Ls as™7- 

S 0 “* ^ 

Tim, Vth '>'= “ exaggeration* 

stairofdeenr n' '™ P°P”'°“. In their present 

"otooo"Jrr. -bnl"^; 

in heiriit ’ frem thf r"*! ^S", and varying 

northern chain, the dtveSty ircomn 

.»«,x .ee,!. .!. meonarderable. 


wnl*' n™'”'"' •“"*? 

ruiMly from computation 

i~. of tho Dmiah 

•n. p4ir„ryS 'fsSiS* 

f 0 000 Z M E l S’” 

"Sir llowrf 25™?,' 

••Jiwnj mile ‘® *’*® 

ii«vo 
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U-«u fv I82£»,'' from 

deduct 

Uio J.758,700 square miles m Russia. 

Norway, as pftipowd by 

pSarmn^’ f “ ‘^f "ivAotae® In 

SwKlen'* umf k” K 

■4p.ooo:oSi; [L; a“p 

*!• sVj TfJmrcAej, 

Mw llou»“if“r!' Import of 

>831 iw n. 
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The characteristic of the climate, compared vrith that of 
Europe, is. heat. In a great part of the country the sun is 
scorching for three months in the year ; * ^ven the wind is 
hot, ihe*land is brown and patched, dust flies in whirlriinds, 
all brooks become dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, 
and the largest are reduced to comparatively narrow channels 
in, the midst of vast sandy beds. 

In wipter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about sunrise ; but,this is only in the parts of the country 
■^hich lie far'north, or are much elevated above the sea. At 
a low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter 
is only moderate heat ; and on an average of the whole of 
India, jt is not much more^ than what is marked temperate 
on our thfermometers-; while the hottest time of the day, 
even at that period, rises above our summer heat. The cold, 
however ,*is much greater to the feelings than would be supposed 
from the thermometer. In the months which approach to 
neither extr^e, the temperature is higher than in the heat 
of'suranjer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity In the climate of India is the periodical 
rainy season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, os it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by 
mountains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered 
from the* south-wesb monsoon by the GhSts and the table- 
land, and receives its supply of rain in Optober and November, 
when the wind blows* from the north-east across the Bay of 
Bengal. The intenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be 
conceived in Europe. Though it is confined to four months, 
and in them many days of every month, and many hours of 
every day, are fair, yet the whole fall of rain in India is 
considerably more than double that which ‘is distributed 
over the whole twelve months in England. , 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year 
intfl three seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold — or rather 
temperate — which last is a good deal longer than either of the 
other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have long 
been proverbial. 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the 
teak is, for shipbuilding, and most other purposes, at least 
equal to the oak. The sal is a lofty and useful timber-tree : 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found 


• The thermometer often nses 
above 100® donng part of the hottest 


days It has been kndwn to reach 
120 *. , . ; 



TREI'S 


m different quantities, but often in profusion Bnntnn trees, 
cotton trees,' sissoo (or bkcUood trees), mnnpoes, tnnmrindsi 
and otlier ornamental and iistfu] trees are scattered oscr the 
eul leated eountrj The bdbul (Mimosa Arabiea, or rum- 
arabie tree), witb its sneet aeenled jellon flfincr, prqns ii| 
profusion, both in the noods and plains, ns do two kinds of 
St^d •'l"lbemes ara 

l®^ r "f (ilnilshing a 

ommnT n e . T'‘^ »">: 

fl3 ami " '"'"-y 

vicea'ble ns fool"* li*' coating of kernel, uliich is ser- 

and Otllj Assets ° “‘.'■"i The shell ,s usejl far clips 

wl mb form a va abl ““pf'sed of fibips. 

The noTthouib nm I’!'' '"’rt'of e-tble 

w“k! ,s 'peeubariraZ?^" ?' ’B ‘"'Tmttr's 

beams for broad but IiebFi^,l'’ eons e^ mg seater, 

where length 13 


i strong, is almost ns'gcncrajls useful ’ 

theianerortbrsoldier thoMleofr 1"“';° “ "'““''y 

sustains the 'ensTen'of 1 "’“’t sshieh 



instead of nails When snlit 7l^®’ '•'I’i ‘“Sether bj ropes 
.t to baskets, mats, Tnftuml""f,“"r'ifltt>blo fibre adapts 
when cut across at the joints it? “ , and 

.fer^l, milk, and spirits' ’ ' “'ten used 

asthatVFb?Fe?^?e“'?tsk?i'„T^ m the san5o manner 
m India of the spirituous bquor einsumFd 

abounlm allth?OT?JpJ^aucL,a‘V‘r fl' 

Mnortnm “P'"t w dSFd “?^™'’.f™nrrhioh 
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vine, and the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes 
throughout India. Sago is the produce of another kind of 
palm. 

QJJie 'mountains of Himalaya present a* totally different 
vegetation. Pipes, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
and Asia, rhododendrons, and many other magnificent shrubs 
a^iound throughout the chain, often on a gigantic scale. 

Peppgr and cardamums grow in abundance on the western 
tsoaat^ and cinnamon Ceylon : capsicum, ginger, cummin, 
■•coriandeT, turmeric, and various other spices ate everywhere 
a common produce of the fields. We are indebted to India 
for many well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposeQ by some to have been the spikenard of the ancients. 
Many trees supply medicines — as camphor, cassia, fistularis, 
aldoe, etp, ; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

flie woods are fiUed w'ith trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every forhi and hue ; while the oleander, Gloriosa superba, 
and, m^ny other beautiful shrubs grow wild in the open 
country! The lotus and watcr-Uly float on the surface of 
the lakes and ponds ; and there are many sweet-scented 
flowers, the perfume of which, though otherwise exquisite, 
is in general too powerful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, over fields 
of great*extent, for^tar and rose-water. Sugar-cane, though 
still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered spots, 
and is not spread ouer the face of the country like the pro- 
ductions just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce (k the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christ!,, 
and other plants yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. • 

The principal food of the people of Hindoatan is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowar and bajra : * nee, as a general article of 
sAsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behdr, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula : 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.® In the 


® Jow&r (Holcus sorgum) it 
grows on a reedy stem to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and bears irregularly- 
shaped closters of innumerable round 
grams, about twice as big as mustard 
®eed It 18 common all over the 
Levant, under the name of dOrra (or 
dourrah) ; and in Greece, where it 
(s called k£Iamb6ki : there la likewise 


a coarse sort in Italy, called mehca , 
roasa, or sorgo rosso * 

B&jra (Holcus spicatus) resembles 
a bulrush, the head bemg covered 
with a round gram, smaller, sweeter, 
and more nounahing than that of 
]ow&r. ^ 

• It was probablji the circum- • 
stance of our early settlements in 



^ FRUIT 

Snrf”? of tlio Dcoknn the body of the 

people live on a small and poor grain caUed rdgi." 

Ihongh these grams each afford the principal snonlv to 
K^ard'^Z”'*'’ 0"a tracts. 

“nTne“^\™ f?™. ‘hough in-a less^ degree! dn tl™ 

Where a great 

bnt^there lra““a?sm.“lfer ‘“t were, unknown ; 

PanicumItaUcum,andothMkmd9*f^r^®''^°' 

Maize la a cood deal <rrnnf« t which wo havo ntf name, 

when young and tende?^ stmw ; apd the heads, 

by the viUagera , but I’do^bt iTtht a^delifiacy , 

bread. ” *bo gram is ever niado jnto 

Br;a?eTnsu:pTi“^^'Xt'o^ “ «.y 

roots and vegetablesfo^^mh with ’ “"fj* Tdriety of 
common spioes, form the 0^11,^™^ “'f^'f'on of the • 

‘0 give a relish to their S hy tho poor 

‘ V r°v ’ cspcciaUy mangi a “‘oesslble 

of which the last two are S.! water-melons, 

during the dry weather. Gourds and rivets 

abimdant. They are sown r 3 11,^^,^^"?’’?” “»at 
trailed oyer the roofs 'so ♦!»«♦ *1, ^be poor and 

with green leaves and “.“e teW t h eoCd 

which IS the best of the Siaf , ”T, The mango, 

,tho most common, the tree which '? ’‘hewise by mimh" 

“t Cone njj 

'* S'the^e'^ remarkable. 
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m the Deckan) they are perhaps the best m the world Pine- 
apple are common everywhere, and grow wild in Pegu “ 
Horses, camels, and working cattle are fed on pulse “ 
Their forage is chiefly wheat-straw , and that of the jowar and 
bajra, which, bo^ng full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing 
Horses* get fresh grass dried in the sun , but it is only in par- 
ticular places that haj is stacked 

There are m some places three harvests , mall two Bajra 
jowar, nee, and some other grams are sowm at the beginning 
ti the rains and reaped at the end Wheat, barley, and some 
other sorts of gram and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spnng 

♦Elephants, rhmoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are 
confined, to the forests Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some 
other wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patciies pf underwood, and e\en of high gram, m the culti- 
vated lands This is also the case with wild boars, hyenas, 
wolves, jacktls, and game of all descriptions, m the utmost 
abundance Lions are only found m particular tracts Great 
numLers* of many sorts of deer and antelopes are mot with 
in all parts Monkeys are numerous in toe woods, m the 
cultivated country, and even m towns Porcupines, ich- 
neumons, a species of armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards 
are found in all places , as arc serpents and other reptiles, 
noxious or innocent, m abundance 

Thercfc are horsesk in plenty, but they are only used for 
nding For everj sort of taught (ploughs, carts, guns, 
native chariots, etc ),*and for carriage of all sorts of baggage 
and merchandise, almost the whole dependence is on oxen 
The frequency of rugged passes m some porta, and the annual 
destruction of the roads by the rams m others, make the use 
of pack. -much greater ihari MtiuX oS fiiaughVcattie, and 
produce those innumerable droves which so otten choke up 
the travellers’ way, as they are transporting graip, salt, and 
other articles of commerce from one province to another 
Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky 
loads, are much employed by the nch and are numerous m 
armies Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for 

“Several Chinese fruits have chaona of which each pod contains 
lately been introduced with success a emglo pen on a low plant from the 
European ones of which leaves of which tho natives make 
the peach and strawberry are the only vinegar It is the Cicer arietinum 
kmds that are completelynatural zed of botanists and exactly tho Cece of 
The apples are small and bad and Italy In the Eeckon the pulse used 
P®®rs plums etc , do not succeed ia c^ti a small hard pea, whi(ji must 
TT j " ^ iroilod before it is eeien, even by 

In Hmdoston it is e> sort called aounsls ^ 
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BIRDS 


carrying large tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which 
cannot be divided Buffaloes are very numerous, but they 
are chiefly kept f^r milk, of which great quantities (in various 
preparations) are consumed ” they are not unfrfiqugntly 
put in carts, are used for ploughing in deep* and wet soils. 
Md more rarely for carriage Sheep are as common* as in 
kiUropean countries, and goats more so Swine are kept by 
the lowest casts , poultry are comparatively scarce in small 
viUages at least, from the prejudice ^f the Hindus against> 
iowls , but the common fowl is found wild in great numbers,'^ 
and resembles the bantam kind The peacock also is common 
m a wild state White cranes and egrettes are extremely 
numerous throughout the year, and grey cranes, wild geese, 
snipes ortolans and other birds of passage come infincredible 
are found in.some places 
and Iiifc of falcons Vultures are very 

f ^”8''"^' *>“■‘5® are common 

(CJcept smgmg birds) besides parrots, or rath* naroauets 

To? errant'::'" 
and^m': otrou'; t^s “ “ 

■“ '■reers and large ponds 

except diamond': Md'n™ ”'n"''rtee'l'‘:£'‘i:dm“°‘'’'' 
ivdh the ancents • .t ,s celeVaM n T 
poem and ,s sldl thcmateml of Ldars Kb 
and Damascus The mtonor slonesraT, ““ 

nets, ehrysohtes, beryls, cornelians, agates ea arel ’ 
considerable quantities Most nf tb® ° ’ , ’ *“™‘* 

•and all the best, are teke.rr r b /'^”^'" 

salt IS found m a ran™ „{ Oiylon Epok 

mU is made in largo quantities from Panjab , and 

abuXr “pVyTa^J*:^^^^ 

climate r,™ 1° ha^rrelf™: Peculiar, t.e® of 

fix the Helds of battle CamDair:. ' effen 

•lunng the rams, and resumrf'nS ^ d ““^pended 

pain and fcmBe are abSS f ‘''f “easonUhen 

mr.. o. " o-e^Pments 
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is very greatly affected by the supply of water, which must 
be easy of access to the thousands of cattle which accompany 
every arjjny, chiefly for carriage. One party is often able to 
forccfhis enemy into action by occupying the water at which 
he intended toTialt. A failure of the j)eriodical rains brings 
on all the horrors of famine. 
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by the V4das, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers 
which are supposed to have been reduced to their present 
form in* the fourteenth centuiy before thb Christian era ; 
but the first complete picture of the state of society is afforded 
by the code of laws which bears the name of Menu, and which 
Was probably drawn up in the ninth century before Christ.* 
With that code, every history of the Hindus must begin, 
^ut to gdin accurate notions even of the people contemporary 
.with ^lie supposed Men'll, we must remember that a code is 
never the work of a single age, some of the earliest and ru^st 
laws being preserved and incorporated with the improve- 
ments of the most enlightened times. To take a familiar 
example, there are many of the laws in Blackstone the existence 
of which provps a high state of refinement in the nation ; but 
thoe^ relating to witchcraft and the wager of battle afford 
no corresponding proof of the continuance of barbarism 
down to the -age Jn which the Commentaries were wTitten. 

. Even if the whole code referred to one period it would 
Inot 8how*the real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn 
Ifrom the model to which it is wished to raise the community, 
]and its prohibitions from the worst state of crime which it 
was possible to apprehend. It is to the general spirit of 
the code, therefore, that we must look for that of the age ; 
and even then w© must soften the features before we reach 
the actu£\J condition, of the jpcoplo. I have adhered to the 
usual phraseology m speaking of this compilation ; but, 
though early adopted an unquestionable authority for the 
law, I should scarcely venture to regard it ns a code drawn 
up for the regulation of a particular state under the sanction 
of a goveriwnent. It seems rather to be the work of a learned 
mam,dasjqppjht4XSPivfnrJJi-^iJSL'dt«uof.»i-'»2ftr/nntwnnramxmiv/i50f3u 
under Hindu institutions. On this supposition it would show 
the state of society as correctly as n legal code ; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and any altera- 
tion# it may have introduced, with a view to bring them np 
to its preconceived standard of perfection, must still have been 
drawn from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. 
Tliese considerations being premised, I shall now give an 
outline of the information contained in Menu ; and, after- 
wards, a description of the Hindus as they are to be seen in 
present times. • 

The alterations effected duri^ the interval will appear 


. Ajppendix I. On the age questions connected willi the code, 
oi Menu’ date 13 quit© xm ^scussed in the notes to,*App 3. — 

founded, — see this, and some other EnJ 
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FOUR CLASSF^ OR CASTS 


from a companion of the two pirlurc^ ; nnd n virw of tlio 
nation, at a particulaf imint of tlip transition, will bo nflordcd 
from tho accounts which have been left to m by the Greeb. 


CIIAPTRR I 

DIVISION AND EMMXIVMCNT* OP CLASSES * i 

Dram.n^C.h*tn)M-\>u,«_86dr».-JlUtiirr of rf**^ 

Mcn/.Tl/'T™ "■ by 

tbo m m””" !""■ (•I'e.i-accrdatnl, 

Ire tbo mdiHtnou,. nmi tbe li lbi-.<- wo 

Bramms LTi „ T flovntion nn.l ^’metity of Ibo 

S of ll-o lo»K.t t'L.- ■ 

atimm J mil T "T' fio"'. vet 

"" I’’'''"'''- ««“!'■ “o'red 

ooToVand ‘I'tougboot tbo 

government tlio u? - * 1® 

oulcaTare no flrtl or T'''' ""d •>"> 

thondvantasc ofthosuporiortSll “> 

all in it aro"bU*^'°,Sroug°/|“-' Ibc world and 
lifo ! ■ by bU imprJS iic c^^d dlt '"i"-'' 

troop,, clcplianta.boiac, and cars • • omd'w “ 

and regents of worlds, nnd could cive I 
new mortals/ A Bramin w «/» ocmg to new gods nnd 

than a king,* His life ami n..«i« ^teated with more respect 
laws in this world,' nnd the^mosUreniJ^?^**!? severest 

the next/ IJe is exempt from canital for 

the most enormous crimw.' His^Sj for 

we treated with remarkable lenltv^ 

h.m a™ punished with telld" «g-nst 

with gratifying their sViriS^S' Tad no??“‘“- 
■ ■. Ta. word r, '*“'8" to profit by 


-w'b.«g 

lation of Menu , but'ftjf 

used m ineba. and bylhl 

on that country It 

e<Mfe m late boo^ anH i, ‘ “ »ntten 

^en mistaken 

tint It, IS an Prarri*^ word 

Johnson's^Sl'^Jl tonnd iii 
Dorn the, Spanish or *«'«d 

casta, a bmed. <■ 


J ^ i BO. 100. 101 

* Cli. IX 313 • 

Ch. u. 315. 

* ^ II 139 

» a. x,' o5^o"oV“ 

160 -‘>^20S. and Iv 165— 

* ^ 'ni. 380 

'• iv.','* ®'8‘ 379 

“ 205. 206. ®-3r 377. and 
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worldly wealth or power. The life prescribed to themis one of 
laborious study, as well as of austerity and retirenlent. 

The gfirst quarter of a Bramin's life he ♦must spend as a 
student ; “ during which time he leads a life of abstinence and 
humiliation. His attention should he unremittingly directed 
to the Vedas, and should on no account be wasted on worldly 
studies. He should treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, 
and witl? humble respect and attachment, which ought to be 
extended to his family. * He must perform various servile offices 
for his preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs 
and other materials for sacrifice, and water for oblations. He 
must subsist entirely by begging from door to door.’* 

^For th^ second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These 
are briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Vedas ; sacri- 
ficing and assisting others to sacrifice ; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching.” 
It is*reirPQrkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity 
of the priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, 
a Bramin is considered as degraded by performing acts of 
worship or assisting at sacrifices, as a profession.” All Bramins 
are strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts 
from lowborn, wicked, or unworthy persons.” They are not 
even to take many presents from unexceptionable givers, and 
are carefully to avoia raaking*t a habit to accept of unnecessary 
presents.” When the regular sources fail, a Bramin may, for 
a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, or even (in case 
of extreme necessity) he may trade ; but he must in no ex- 
tremity enter into service ; he must not have recourse to 
popular conversation, must abstain from music, singing, danc- 
mg, gaming, and generally from everything inconsistent with 
gravity and composure.'* 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, 
should avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vedas,” 
ana should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison.” 
Yet he is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless 
severities.** All that is required is, that his life should be 
decorous, and occupied in the prescribed studies and observ- 
ances. Even his dress is laid doAvn with minuteness ; afld 
he may easily be figured (much as learned Bramins are still). 


» Ch ii. 175—210 
Tliese riileq are now observed 
by professed students only — if by 
them 

« Ch X. 75, 70, 85 
” Ch 111 180, and iv. 205 A 


feeling which still subsists m. full 
force 

« Ch iv. 84; X. 109, IIC. Ill ; 
n 194—197. Ch. iv. 186 

n Ch IV. 63. 64. *8 cb- iv. 16, 17. 

« Ch ii. 162 • » Ch IV. 34 
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DUTIES OF THE BRAMIN 


quiet and demure, clean and decent, “his hair and beard 
clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and his body 
pure , ” with a stafl and a copy of the VMas in his hands, and 
bnght golden rings in his ears ■■ When he has paid the'three 
debts, by reading the scriptures, begetting a son, and performing 
the regular sacrifices, he may (even in the second portion of 
bis life) make over all to his son, and remain m his family house, 
with no employment but that of an umpire ” < 

me third portion of a Bramm’s life he must spemf as ar 
anchorite in the woods Cdad m bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
f fire, without a mansion, whpUy 

S^v r ” He must alsci submit to 

Seat mortifications, eitpose himself naked, to the 

rtauTm the mT/ tT f re winter.-and in summer 

mu^ f u 'refi®'- ‘fie burnmg sim “ He 

“his See d dutv fi oblations, Ind conSSder 

of rdigmn ^ ““ ° Presonbed forms and ceremonies 

and'^hStol ’h= 

resembles that of ordinar^'r!'***® “°re nearly 

though stdl great, is not so!Iig®”“before“”He*'m .“’'f ‘““f ' 
mvite suffenne buf w «.,u a -“S w no longer to 

delight in meditation on the DmnitV'’?rT,‘^t^^^ 

body “as a bird leavM fb». u quits the 

Thus ,t ^ ”« 

t life, he was entirely excluded from fourths of a Bramin’s 
remainmg fourth, besides haVing his ‘ho 

d?l “remonies, and in reading toe VWarh^ " oeoupied 
debarred from tbo enioyment of w expressly 

‘fi®, P”™!^ of ambitior^ But'a la ? T S®®™™ and from 
with the code makes it evident th *■ *1 fotther acquaintance 

on a foimer condition o the fem.„ ‘ '’“J' [“'®® founded 

regarded as the model for tLu^„Sf *fi®‘’ “Ithongh stiU 
encreached on by the temptot™" „{ ‘liw ^ ^ ‘“"®®‘‘y fi®®” 
The king must have a Bramm f r®'' "“fi®® 

counselor, - and by HraminTirhe ! “°®‘ confidential 

as ^ ell as m 3ustico and all ^ instructed m policy 
-ulhonty (esoept that eaere“i“hrtl k "'''“® 
-CKlrss™ '■>'‘fi'fireginpers„n)isin 
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the hands of Bramins , ” and, although the perusal of the 
sacred mitings is not ■withhdd from the two nearest classes,** 
yet the *sens© of them is only to be obtained through the 
expo^tton of a Bramin ** 

* The»mterpreCation of the laws is expressly confined to the 
Bramms , and we can perceive, from the code itself, how 
lal-ge a share of the work of legislation was in the hands of 
that ord^ 

* ThS property of the Sacred class is as well protected by the 
law as its power Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent 
on every virtuous man,** and is the especial duty of a king ** 
Sacrifices and oblations, and all the ceremonies of religion, 
involve feasts and presents to the Bramms,’* and those gifts 
must always be liberal " the organs of sense and action, 
reputation m tVs life, happiness m the next, life itself, children, 
and cattM are all destroyed by a sacrifice offered with trifling 
gifts to the priests ” ” Many penances may be commuted 
for large fines, which all go to the sacred class ** If a Bramm 
finds & treasure, be keeps it all , if it is found by another person, 
the king takes it, but must give one half to the Bramms ** 
On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats to the king, 
but that of Bramms is divided among then class ** A learnt 
Bramm is exempt from all taxation, and ought, if m want, to 
be maintained by the king ** 

Stealing the gold of Bramim incurs an extraordinary punish- 
ment, which IS to be inflict^ by the king m person, and is 
likely, m most cases, to be capital ** Their property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations , and for injuring their 
^cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot ’* 

The military class, though far from being placed on ar 
equality with the Bramms, is still treated with honour It i& 

without the military, or the military without the sacerdotal , 
and that the prosperity of both in this world and the next 
depends on their cordial union ** 

f The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to 
the Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that the 


« Ch. viu 1, 0, 10 11 and 60 
« Ch X 1 
» Ch XII lOS— 113 


^ Ch xj 1 — 0, and iv 
® Ch v« 83—86 


226—235 


« Ch 
138 143 


123 — 146, especially 


Ch XI 30 40 Pnest la the 
word used by 8ir W Jones through 
out hia tranalation , but as it hu 
been shown that few Broimns per- 


formed tbs public ofBces of rebgion 
some other designation would haue 
been mors appropriate 
« CIi XI in 128—139 
» Ch vui 37, 38 
*• Ch IX 188 189 
n Ch vii 133 134 
*» Ch viu 314— 31G and XI* 101 
» Ch viii 325 • 

« Ch IX 322. 


O 
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THE MILITARY CLASS 


Bramin possesses in rc‘i|)ecl to all tlio other classes.'* Tlie 
king belongs to this class, as probably do all his ordinary 
ministers.** The command of armies and of militarj' divisions, 
in short, the mIioIo military profession, and in strictntss all 
situations of command, are also their birtlirig^ht. It ir indeed 
very observable, that even iti the code drawn up by themselves, 
with the exception of interpreting tho law, no interference 'in 
the executive government is ever allo\icd to Bramin^. 

Tlic duties of the mihtaiy class arb stated to bo, to*dcfcTvl 
the people, to give alms, to sacnfice, to read the V(!das, and to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification.** 

The rank of Vcisyas is not high ; for where n Bramin is 
enjoined to show hospitality to strangers, ho is (directed to 
snow benevolence cic« to a tntrehant, and to give liim food at 
the same time with hts domestics *• 

Besides largesses, Bacnfice, and reading tho VC-das,"tho duties 
of a Veisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on tmtie, to 
lend at interest, and to cultivate the land.** 

knowledge required from a Vcis\sj Is* more 

inn«T.V^“"r ‘ 'O'" K'dition to o 

Mnn ° ootllo, niid a tl.oroiigli ac- 

S thn ‘ ? ooom,o<l.tics and all aoils, lie must under- 
of servant^ uctions and wants of other countries, the wages 
ot servants, the various dialecU ot men, and whatever else 
belongs to purchase and sale." wunicser ciso 

clasIcV" bSt i°t'u “ Wojly'Btaled to be to servo tho other 

Veisya.*’ It ss n fronom! attend on an opulent 

of the classes may ^subsist bv distress, each 

beneath it* but must nevo/^ occupations allotted to those 

luces with the omission of the 


‘ « ^ viii 207, 208. 

“ Ch vii 64 
** Cli 1 89 
Ch ui llo_ 

“ Ch i 90 
" ^ IX 329—332 
*' Cti 1 91 
“ Ch. 1^ *334 
^ X 12 U 

“■ »• »• 100 1 do aot „a. 


P^rnuasion which 
somewhere expressly 
OT n SuJra to become a trader 
AtlaL (Colebrooke. 

^ htwbandry, however, a 
o* tho^ast* ^ ®P®®*** business 
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hoIy_Jexts ; yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a 
^Kumin to assist him in sacrificing.” A Bramin must not read 
the V4da, even to himself, in the presence of a Sudra.” To 
teach* him the law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating 
sm, sinks a Bramin into the hcU called Asaravrita. 

It is even forbidden to gve him temporal advice.” No 
offence is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that*of a Bramin receiving a gift from a Sudra : it cannot 
ftven b *0 expiated by penhnce, until the gift has been restored.** 
A Bramin, starving, may take dry grain from a Sudra, hut must 
never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to be fed by 
the leavings of his master, or by his refuse gram, and clad in 
his wom-ont garments.” He must amass no wealth, even 
if he has the power, lest he become proud, and give pain to 
Bramina.*’ 

ij a Shdra use abusive language to one of a superior class, 
his tongue is to be slit.” If he sit on the same seat with a 
Bramin, he is to have a gash made on the part offending.** 
If he*ad\*ise him about hts religious duties, hot oil is to be 
dropped into his mouth and ears.** 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and 
inhuman, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the Sddras. 

The proper name of a Stidra is directed to be expressive of 
contempt.” and the^religiou% penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
o^her animals.** , 

‘Yet, though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
Sudras are .universally termed the seivile class; and, in one 
place, it is declared that a Sudra, tliough emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state of servitude, ” for,” it is 
added, “ of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he 
be divested * ” " 

yet every Sddra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
for it bas been seen that they are aUowed to offer their seiwices 
to whom they please, and even to exercise trades on their own 
account . there is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the 
slaves of the state ; and, indeed, the exemption of Sfidras from 
the laws against emigration,** shows that no perfect right to 
their services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (which was denied to slaves ”) is 


Ch X 127, 128 

** Ch T 109. 110, 111, and xu 42, 
43 « Ch jv 99 

** Qi IV 80, 81 

“ Ch. XI 194—197. andx. 111. 


« ai X. 125 Ch X. 129 

•»Ch ’nil 270 “Ch vid. 281. 
« Ch viii 272 « 31. 

«Ch XI 131, 132. «Ch xnji 414. 
**Ch u 24 «Ch %'m 41G. 
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THE SUDRA AND THE SLAVE 


admitted in many places their persons are protected, even 
against their master, who can only correct them m a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers " lliat there were some Sudra Slaves 
IS indisputable , but there is every reason to Relieve that men 
of the other classes were also liable to fall into servitude ~ 
The condition of Sudraa therefore, was much better than 
that of the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, 
indeed than that of the villains of the huddle ages, or anv other 
servile class with which we are acquainted ” 

Though the line between the different classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do not seem 
^have been nearly so much attended to as in after times 
law in this respect'eeems rather dictated by jealousy of 
the honour of the women of the upper classes tiian by regard 
for the purity of descents 

lien of the first three classes are freely indulged in the 
choice of women from any inferior cast,” provided they do 
‘.r “ ‘heir family >• But no malnage 

^ permitted with women of a higher elasa criminal mtercouiie 
ritnnn! thc soverest penahtes . ” and their 

sm of aVr degraded far below either of its parents " The 

a sta lik ^ *>im. takes 

a station intermediate between his father and mother . ” and 


“ one irwtance ch ix 157 
« Ch 230 300 

r “‘ndd system was mflnitely pw 
ferable to that ot the helot tho rta” 

. and tho feudal gyateina Ho a-aa 

1 onal , they were not ogncultiirM 
da JdT"“ PriSal „d 

™om 

Mftna li o-»o. “0*n a SCdra 

“s';'?''*!*"”"" 

luimnamoUe, 

lawlul“acu of Porfona. the 

yoifts exaltation in ft. lio 

"» ".tv 1 "® 


^21— 131 4ndViahnuPm4iia,p 202 
and note ^ 

No {^outt the Sudra was con 
wdercd in eome degree the property 
01 the Br^inian but 1 e had righta 
jwd privileges and freedom much 
beyond ony other of the eemle 
“f^Mtiquity (UiUon 

^ Yy'Jfushtl ira a inauguration, 
“;?e««1»dintheMah&bh^ata we 
although the prmcpal 
guwta ore Br&hmana and wamors 
extends! to 
and to sldras 
agricultural and 
cons fi ® f*®®® thus Itaving their due 
1 «i?rf at a ceremonial of 

a political 

howe\PF^ ^t the actual sacrifice 
See Uii’ Sudro.'g were present 

»S:‘i.nt?««”d.u 13 

^ 3C0 374—377 

t! ^ * 11-10 

t-n. X 0 
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the daughters of such connexions, if thoy_ go on marrying 
Bramins for seven generations, restore their progeny ’to the 
original purity of the sacerdotal class ; ” but the son of a Sudra 
by aBramin Troman is a Chandala, ** the lowest of mortals,” 
afld intercoTitse with women of the higher classes produces 
“ a race more foul than their begetter.” ” 

» The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals 
even in the time of Menu ; *and there is a striking contrast 
between the cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with 
?heir omi class, and the constrained hospitality with which 
they are directed to prepare food after the Bramim for a military 
man coming as a guest.” But there is no 'prohibition in the code 
agifinst eating with other classes, or partaking of food cooked 
by them (wliich is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Sudras ; and even then the offence is expiated by 
living on*water-gruel for seven days.’* 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to^have been incurred by 
crimes, or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans : Siidraa, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trades during a scarcity of other employment, but it is nob 
said to whom the employment regularly belongs. From some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as they are now, from thb mixed 
classes : a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
the divisitin into casts took i^ace while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each ; and also that 
too many generations? had elapsed bctiv ecn that division and 
the code to allow so important a portion of the employments 
of the community to be filled by classes -formed suhsequentlj' 
to the original distribution of the people. 


CHAPTER II 


GOVERNMENT 


The king — Administration of the government — Revenue — ^The court— .Policy 
— War. 


The government of the society thus constituted was vested in 
an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on govern- 
ment employs the boldest poetical figures to display the irresist- 
ible power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a king.’ 


Ch. X. 
ai. X. 12. 


Cb. X. 29, 


trith women of lower classes Is now 
I>rohibited ri Ch. ui,110— 113. 

All marriage ” C3i. xi 163. HCh vu 1—13. 
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THE KING 


He was subject mdeed, to no legal control by human 
authority , and, although he is threatened uith punishment m 
one place,* and spoken of as subject to fine m another , ’ yet 
no means are provided for enforcing those penalties, an^ nsither 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possCssefi 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will 
He must, hou ever, have been subject to the laws promulgated 
m the name of the Divinity and the influence of tho^Brarains, 
both with him and with his people#, vrould afford a ‘strong 
support to the injunctions of the code ^ 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within 
some bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt ‘ 

The object of the mstitution of a king is declared to^bo, 
to restrain violence and to punish evil doers * 

« ^ wakes when guards are asleep*” 

roast 'tl: r “ 

0Ters°tThet4'’he™- 

orrJdomllm? ‘'■"f “?“* K'norally to bo, to lot m his 

behave justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, 

S'amins • !? >*« fnends, and with lenity to 

tr™ hem to learT?'’ “0 Bramms, and 

.;.a.3r 

nnd resist sloth ° ^ easure, restrain his angry passions, 
‘seem to be S^the^ rather counsellors (who 

Bramin distinmiished aboTO learned 

bis full confidcMo He is repose 

^bom the most consnipnm other officers also, among 

dor,” though heaoemfSS.ni*^" ^“^assa- 

Tliia person, hko all the otbpm ^ ^ ®>nister for foreign affairs 
must be endued with great abilifi?’^^^ 

Ho should be honest, p^opular penetration 

vith countries and with th« f ^'^smess, acquainted 

eloquent times, handsome, intrepid, and 

“ O'— 
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I ^ THE SYSTEM OF AB3IINISTRATION 


The army is to bo immediately regulated Jiy a commander- 
in chief , the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers 
of justice , the treasury and the country, by the lung himself , 
peaces and irar, by the ambassador * The king iras doubtless 
tp fiupenntend *011 those departments , but, when tired of 
overlooking the affairs of men, he might allow that duty to 
devolve on a well q^uahfied prime minister * 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting <)f lords of single townships or villages, 
fords of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns “ 
These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to 
report all offences and disturbances to bis immediate superior 
•The compensation of a lord of one town is to be the 
provisions and other articles to which the king is entitled from 
the town , that of a lord of 2 villages, 10 ploughs of land , the 
lordnf 100 is to have the land of a small village , and of 1000, 
that of a large town " 

These officers are all to be under the inspection of super- 
intendenis of high rank and great authonty There is to be 
one m every large town or city , and on them it depends to 
check the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) 
are naturally prone ** 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer," whose territorial limits do not necessarily 
correspond with those of anyof the civil magistrates 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 
agricultural produce^, taxes on commerce , a veiy small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers , and a 
forced service of a day m each month by handicraftsmen " 
The mferchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the» 
pnm© coat of their commodities, the expense of travelling, 
and their net profite * 

The following are the rates of taxation — ^ 

On cattle, gems, gold and silver, added each yejir to the 
ca]Pital stock, one fiftieth , which m time of war or invasion 
may he increased to one twentieth 

On gram, one-twelfth, one eighth, or one sixth, “ according 


* Ch ^^l 54— GO 
® Ch vii Ul 

[Tlie word used m Mami is 
^ama explained m U ilson s Sansk 
Diet as a village a hamlet an m 
habited and unfortified place in the 
midst of fields and meadow land 
where men of the servile class mostly 
reside endwhereagncolturethnves. 


[Ch vu 119] In tho first case 
tho compens'ition is derived from 
the small fees in kind, which still 
form tho remuneration of the village 
ofificers in the other three cases 
lb consists of the king s share of the 
produce of the land specified 
« Ch vii 119—123 •* 

“ Ch vn 114 » ^ 

« Ch vu 137„ 138 
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to tho soil and tho labour nccc*» 5 nrj’ to cultivate it.” '• Tins 
also may bo raised, m cases of emergency, even ns far as one- 
fourth , and must always ha\o been tho most important item 
of tho public rc% enuo *■ , 

On tho clear annual mcrci«o of trees, flwh meat, honey, 
perfumes, and ecvcrol other natural pro<luctions and manu- 
factures, one sixth " 

Tho king IS also entitled to 20 per eent on tho profit of nil 
sales Escheats for leant of heirs hn o been mcnlionctl ns 
being his and so also is all property to iihich no owner appears 
within tliico jeara after proclamation '• Besides possessing 

emption on some descnptions of goo^ •» ^ * 

to bo directed ilmf * ’ anotlicr, ^^hc^o it is supposed 

fto king ,f lie fai to" rrtim 'otO)'’’"" 

prived chts force hva'sim^”'’ '**”* quotation is do- 
ts said to ho “ the^rcaent '''”8 

firmament " ® “tfi ‘I'o lord of thi 

even if undi°spjited"it 'miaht'S' 'tb'Tuotness , but 
king’s losing his share oMh " ^ proeision against tho 
neglcctclther„p letos ^ ^ '» consequence of the 

to the king’s 'elX .n Pco^ueed m opposition 

■PJ<>I>ertyofh.m w"„ eut awi' l“ "'“"d ^ ‘ic 

of the commeulaZ “wKlij' " a”'* ’ “• ■'>‘‘''0 tto^s 

But the conclSarvT;™ “ - ""tf cleared it ” (IX 441 
limited, as above, to on^ZhZ?"* ''“^0 '’cing 

must have been another nroninoi ”^“tost one-fourth, there 
maths or three fourths, wh™ tauiaining flve- 

greater interest of the two in ''“‘f "to 

It IS remarkable however lb!i Z ! Ptoperty shared ■■ 

6 code to the property of mdiv ** allusion 13 made in 
■u^uy occasions s«i£ t 7 re 1 ^ Tt "'u'”'’’ ““'‘'-"Sk so 

" tb. wort, b.. “ ■'> '^'tcctly mentioned 

“ '«'•“« ol 
Wilks B stated 

jadAroendS 

favour of fk» I ° and thoso in 

Bntwft /ndw ^I'Yso' * Swtory 0/ 


commas aro an tnverted 
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in a passage about boundaries (VITI 262 — 265), and m another 
place (IX 49, 52—54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
seed belonging to one man to be sown in land belonging to 
another * and in IV 230. 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
lU the power of^individuals to confer them , but the last two 
passages may be construed to refer to villages, or to the king 
In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mort- 
gages, in describing the wealth of individuals, and in disposing 
of the^ property of banished men, other possessions are men 
tioned, but land never alluded td 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VIII 262 — 265), 
we might conclude that all land was held in common by the 
village communities, aa la atill the case in many parts of India , 
and this m*ay, perhaps, have been the general rule, although 
individuals m4y have possessed property by grants of land from 
the Villages or of his share of the produce from the king 

The King is recommended to fix his capital m a fertile part 
of his dominions, but m an immediate neighbourhood difficult 
of access, and incapable of supporting invading armies 

He should Keep his fortress always well gamsoned and 
provisioned In the centre should be his own palace, also 
defensible, " well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
and trees ” Ho is then to choose a queen distinguished for 
birth and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest ** 

He 18 to rise m the last watch of the night, and, after sacri- 
fices, to hold a court'in a haU*decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects uith kind looks and words This done, he is to 
assemble his council on a mountain or a terrace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listeners , from which 
women and talking birds are to be carefully removed He is 
then, after ^anly exercises and bathing, to dine in his pnvate 
apartments, and this time and midnight are to be allotted to 
thft, t/l \rn> lam'Ay , Vt» coicft^'nrjg apptWtmuiAs, anfi 

such other public business as is most of a personal mature ” 

He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation , and then 
to rbview his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to receive the reports of his emissaries At length 
he withdraws to his most private apartments to supper , and, 
after indulging for some time in music, is to retire to rest ** 
This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention 
of many of tho<»e precautions which, must take from all the 
enjoyments of an Asiatic monarch His food is only to bo 
served by tnistworthj persons, and is to be accompanied by 
antidotes against poison He is fo be armed when he receives 
hi3 emissaries , even his female attendants are to be searched, 
*» Ch, \u. 60—78 » Ch vu 145—151 « Ch- vu 2I&— 225. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


for fear of hidden weapons , and, \\hether at homo or abroad, 
he IS to be constantly on his guard against tho plots of his 
enemies 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of\ha rules 
for government These are interesting, from^the deaf proofs 
which they afford of the division of India, even at that early 
period, into many unequal and independent states , and also 
from the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people The king is to provide for his> safety by vigilantee and 
a state of preparation , but ho is to act on all occasions withou't 
guile, and never with insincerity « The arts Mhich may be 
employed against enemies are four presents, son mg divisions, 
negotiations, and force of arms the wise, it is said^ preferthe 


nearest neighbo'urs and their 
next beyond these natural foes as 

mMkaHfi ■* 

to m eipedicnts to bo resorted 

more thfn once’a?vertS*t?«“ ^ 

and m rvar^° lllinute* w**^*^f^ ^ spies, both in foreign politics 
of persons to be employ™ 
description as are now used ^ T j 

degraded anchorets diiii- j artful youths, 

■ohams, and fictitious p1,mten^"’‘™^“"^“™' mer- 

Bramms, they Bh™nSiwrf'rt,’ «P *>y 

the Indian? are often distinm J*® ability for which 

The plan of a at present 

publics or the early d?vs nf the Greek re- 

of much less extent thnn seems suited to ebun- 

The king 1 , i„ Se" ■“ 1“*’' 

on the ground, and is to adTJ. T J ” ™tamnal crop is 
another place 100 bowmen m , ‘ha capital In 

10,000 enemies , so far was tho ,““^1 *“ he a match for 

defence a siege, therefo^ « “‘‘“'k behind that of 

opposed, the king is to ravage tit ' question , but, if not 
‘ha qnemy'a chiefs, until he^can tirZ”i7't“? ’"‘"Sue with 
8 his foe to an action on 


■ ^ '‘J 10^ 

" Ch Vii ICO 
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favowable terms, or, "wbat is stiU moro desirable, bring him 
to terms by negotiation 

Armies were composed of cavalry and infantry The great 
weapon of boUi was probably the bow, together with the sword 
apd ta^et Elephants were much employed m war , and 
chariots seem still to have formed an important branch of 
the army 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefly 
given • The king is advised to recruit his forces from the upper 
parts of Hindostan, where the best men are still found He 
is m person to set an example of valour to his troops, and is 
recommended to encourage them, when drawn up for battle, 
with short and animated speeches 

Pnze property belongs to the individual who took it , hut 
when not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the 
troops ” • 

The laws of war are honourable and humane Poisoned 
and mischievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all 
prohibited There are many situations m which it is by no 
means aUowable to destroy the enemy Among those who 
must always be spared are unarmed or wounded men, and 
those who have broken their weapon, and one who asks his 
life, and one who says, “I am thy ciptive ” Other prohibi 
ttons are still more generous a man on horseback or m a 
chariot is not to kill one on foot , nor is it allowed to kill one 
who 8its»down fatigued, or Who sleeps, or who flees, or who 
is fighting with another man ** 

The settlement oO a conquered country is conducted on 
equally liberal principles Immediate security is to be assured 
to all byprochmation The religion and laws of the country 
are to be Maintained and respected , and as soon as time 
has been allowed for ascertaining that the conquered people 
are to be trusted, a prince of the old royal family is to be placed 
on the throne, and to hold bis kingdom as a dependence on the 
conqueror ** 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the king’s house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,” not a syllable 
IS said regarding that of tho army, or the source from which 
its support is derived The practice of modem Hindu nations 
would lead us to suppose that it w as maintained by assignments 
of land to the chiefs , but, if that practice had existed at tho 

p' '•> tSl — 107 Jaipur (?) Kanauj and Mathura 

*l Men bom in KuruWiotro cf also ii 19 — Ed} 

^0 Mats} ns tho inhabitants of » Cb vu 90 97 
Pnnchila and 8<irftsena (^lanu vm Ch vu 90 — 93 

ISO ) he tho district near Delhi » Ch vu 201—203 • 

** cii vu, 126 , < 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


time of the code, it is impossible that so important a body as 
those chiefs would have formed should not have been alluded 
to in discussing the internal administration ; even if no rules 
were suggested for regulating their attendance, and for' securing 
some portion of the king’s autbonty over the §ands thus alien- 
ated. It is possible that the army may have been paid by 
separate assignments of land to each individual soldier, in the 
same manner as the local troops of the small states intthe South 
of India (which have been little visited by* the Mahometans) 
are still ; and this opinion derives some support from th*e 
payment of the civil officers having been provided for by such 
assignments.” 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy 
descended, undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindu 
rule) to him whom his father regarded as most worthy. 


CHAPTER III 
AUMmiSTRATION OP JUSTICE 

Genera^ law— Mode of proceeding— Law of avi- 

rosumed-Debta-Intere^te of money 
wid aofvant— DisnuSl*^ I^iBputea between master 

‘ and wif*_iahef,t|nce ^UDdanee— Relatione between man 

by Brnmbs^and ^7 the king in person", nssisted 

class * There is no pxronf ’ ^7 three assessors of the same 

. trials ; but it mav bo w-iib" conduct of criminal 

laws, that the kinc is general {one of the 

this department than 5n^ ^ active share in 

it may perhaps bo inferred administration. 

his.place in the courts of iSiicoU^fp representative fills 

rcsidcnop * t » at toivns remote from the rpyal 

CTadaUons,-first, of kinsmen s 
men of the' same trade : 

an appeal 

from t» second and 

f~«n tho ^ond to tho tlurd. Ap 

at ihn f> chief court . 

Enl to the 

of n ».„»»**'* court, compared 

whom of JudA to 

ministers, and 
uomestio cliaplaio (who was to 


residence.’ 

' Cli viu 1, 2 
^ 0— II 

•efr« lf,e*l (udf— PP''*r» that thero 
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king is entitled to 6 per cent on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent on all denied and 
proved *• This fee probably uent direct to the judges, who 
■ft ould thus be remunerated •without infringing the law against 
Dramine servmg^or hire 

A king or judge m trying causes la carefully to observe the 
countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
v^nesses* He is to attend to local usages of districts, the 
peculiar law of classes dnd rules of families, and the customs 
of traders when not inconsistent with the above, be is to 
observe the principles established hy former judges 

Neither he nor his oflScers are to encourage litigation, though 
they must .show no slackness m taking up any suit regularly 
instituted * 

A king 13 reckoned among the worst of criminals who re- 
ceives his revenue from his subjects without affording them 
due protection in return * 

The king is enjoined to bear with rough language from 
irritated htigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come 
before him ’ 

He is also cautioned against deciding causes on hts own 
judgment, without consulting persons learned m the law ,* 
and 18 positively forbidden to disturb any tiansaction that has 
once been settled conformably to law * In trials be is to 
adhere to cstabli«hed practic^ *• 

1 Criminal Law 

Tlie criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, 
together ftith the religious penances, leaves a more unfavour- 
able impression of the early Hindus than any other part of the 
Institutes 

It IS not, however, sanguinary unless when* influenced by 
superstition or by the prejudice of cast , and if punisliments 
arc, in aorae cases, too severe, m others they are far^oo lenient 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among th^ punishments, as 
m all Asiatic codes Burning alive is one of the inflictions on 
offenders against the sacerdotal order , but it is an honourable 
distinction from most ancient codes, that torture is never 
emplojcd either against witnesses or criminals But the 

*l*rect hh conscience) , but though a note to Mill {sol i p 213) assigns 
tliosQ might odvtso the decision tlieso regulations to ‘ a period not 
* precis® long suteequent to the code of Manu 

itato when this system was m perfee if not contemporary — Ed] 

Iv" not stated —Colebrooko on « auvui 139 »Ch viu il — 10 

JJinda Courts ol Judicature • Oi. viu 307 ’ Ch, \nii 312 

arauMcltona of the Hoyal Analte • Ch vui 390 » Cli *s 233 

Society voL li p ICO [^V^3on m » Cli \nii 45 • 
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PXJNISHMENT FOR OFFENCES 


laxneso, confusion, and barbansm which pervade this branch 
of the law seem to prove that it was drawn from the practice 
of very early times , and the adoption of it at the time of the 
compilation of these Institutes shows an unimproved condition 
even then, though it is not unlikely that parts of it were early 
superseded by an arbitrary system more conformable to reason, 
as IS the case in Hindu countries m modern times , and by no 
means improbable that the bloody laws in favour 6f religion 
and of the priesthood, though inserted in the code ty th'* 
Bramm author, as the ideal perfection of a Hindu criminal law, 
may never have been acted on by any Cshatnya king “ 

The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, 
are often disproportioned to the offence . and ara frequently 
so indistinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate 
of an offender quite uncertain ^ 

® “onspicuoua m the foUowmg' instance 
and spmta, stealing the gold of a ^lest, 

all clas-ipd nnd ^ One’s natural or spiritual father, are 

Sat nnnlw punlshnSent ■■ 

toehcTLnT to be, branding on the 

of mankind riinl^s"^’ exclusion from the society 

cLe the htw a previously expiated by penance,” in tvhlob 
th“ IS doS „ 1 “ n? '“'’“‘■‘“ted for branding) , and 
Smtalv atlel?^ ” ^ot ft is im- 

pcrformed,aprieftmdt'rSth expiation has been 

fine and slialhn no offences shall pay ihe middle 

of his famlfy Xle ? « 

even after exmation other classes, 

. death " ’ premeditation, suffer 

what are calUd°ovS?c\s 

these last arc included fr.u inclination Among 

a place of<-pilgriniage 'or in"iPfn~^'’ “notber man at 

riveni , sending her^ilowera ot the confluence of 

or her omamenis, and aitlinir^njff?^^ ’ her apparel 

jet the penalty 13 banisbmenF ^oma couch with her , " 

oxete aieraioS ” "'■th such bodily marks as may 

. f’’”'' adultcrv itself it n llr.11, , 

” In 11,1 Toy Girl cclared, without reserve, that 

■>! lIs, Ilmla ,L™ •'? ovlmt I, 
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tliD woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on 
an iron bed , ” yet, in the verses next following it appears 
that the punishment of adultery without aggravation is a fine 
of from 500 to 1000 panis ** The punishment, indeed, in- 
creases jn proportion to the digmty of the party offended 
against Even a soldier committing adultery with a Bramin 
woman, if she be of eminently good qualities, and properly 
guarded, is to be burned alive in a fire of dry grass or reeds ” 
These fiat contradictions Can only be accounted for by supposing 
^hat the compiler put down the laws of different periods, or 
those supported by different authorities, without considering 
how they bore on, each other 

There ig no express punishment for murder From one 
passage “ it would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery 
attended with violence) is capital, and that the slighter punish- 
ments mentioned in other places were in cases where there was 
no premeditation , but, as the murder of particular descriptions 
of persons is afterwards declared capital,** it remains doubtful 
what is the punishment for the offence in simple cases 

Theft IS punished, if small, with fine , if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand , but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upon him, it is capital ** 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
are liable to the same punishment as the thief *‘ 

It IS Tematkablo that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a 
Bramm offender is at least efght times as great as that of a 
Sudra, and the scale varies in a similar mannei and proportion 
between all the classes “ A king committing an offence is 
to pay a thousand times as great a fine as would be exacted 
from an ordinary person ** Robbery seems to incur amputa- 
tion of the *limb principally employed If accompanied with 
violence it is capital , and all who shelter robbers, or supply 
'^^em^lVl'fn'^oocl or imp'lemehts, are to 'be punished with death 
Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among -great min- 
isters adhermg to the king’s enemies and slaying women, 
priests, or chil^en, are put under one head as capital ** 

Men who openly oppose the king’s authonty, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to 
capital punishment , as are those who break into a temple to 
steal ** 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital ** 


Clu VIII 371 372 
** Ch Mil 34-i — 347 
** IX 278 
" Ch IX 232 


» Ch vu 370 383—335 » Oi \-ui 377 

« Cb IX 232 *> Cli II 270 

» Ch vui 337 333 » Ch vui J30 

« Ch XI 2S0 *» Ch^ II 277 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES 


Palse evidence is to be pimisbed with banishment accom- 
panied by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banish- 
ment alone.” 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder p. town,” 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbeiy on the 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves ” ^ 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to cor- 
poral punishment “ 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of^ 260.” ^ 

_ . Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except .with 
budras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be* observed, 
owever, tlmt this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramm “ 

language is stiU more distinguished for the in- 
of punishments among the casts, but even in this 
^ civilized spirit. Men re- 
neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 

punished by a fine of 100 
mcnt for hrenliin ^ fnrger earn for a wound, and banieh- 
Xoh the u™u ® " •’T fho prodigious Equality into 
already bee^n nolfce™.™ difierent classes has,. 

' deten^i’-'^f T?’’- “i^es inflicted in 80 lf- 

eacculion ot.one’s^toT forcibly obstrioted in the 

attacked.” defence of persons unjustly 

degree as the loss involves fines as different in 

lowest, animal.” V the death of a man and o| the 

besides being obWgcd^to ^“bject to a small fine, 

^!i^!,tcrst°kiKb™T'’ ' ' 

lionnscalion of their uropertT “(fairs arc punished by 

SS'-;W iso-iej 


rolUrp. 


”Sl ^272 » Ch ix 224. 

^ vnn 138 «Ch via 2G7— 277. 
*Chvin 274 «Ch ^nii 284. 
S^p 14 »Ch. via 348, etc. 
CTi M,i 2!)0— 298 
CTi lx 282. 283 
” Ch IX 231. 
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The offences of physicians or surgeons -vvho injure their 
patients for want of skill; bieaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols ; mixing pure with impure commodities, and 
other impositions on purcliasers, are all lumped up under a 
penalty .of from* 250 to 500 panas." Selling had grain for 
good, however, incurs severe corporal punishment ; “ and, 
what far more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith 
guilty of fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors.” 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in 
tfiis one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance ; 
forsaking one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished 
by a fine of 600panas ; and not inviting one’s next neighbour 
to entertaiipnents on certain occasions, by a fine of one masha 
of silver.” 

^e rules of police are harsh and arbitrary: Besides main- 
taimrig paArols and fixed guards, open and secret, the king is 
to hive many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may bo entrapped. When fair 
meana fai!^ the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
with their relations : the ancient commentator, Callfica, inserts, 
” on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their rela* 
tions ” ; which, no doubt, would bo a material improvement 
on the text, but for which there is no authority.” 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, afl4 sellers of spiritubus liquors, are to be instantly 
banished from the toirn.” 

2. Civil Law 

The lawg for civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
code, and, indeed, are much more rational and matured than 
X'uxlih'w^h'ue expvdreh di "bd eafjy an age. • 

CJasea are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non- 
. suited, or the decision to go by default “ against the defend* 
ant \ and rules then given in case the matter comes to a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the court-room, and in'the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of false evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be followed in future state.” If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the parties.*’ 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 

“ Ch ix 284—287. Ch ix. 291. Clu ix.»202 * 

" Ch vii 389. 392. » Ch It. 252—269 « Ch ix 2^5 

« Ch viu 52—57. « Ch mu. 7»— \01. ci Ci* viii, 101. 
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FALSE EVIDENCE 


England : persons having a pecuniary interest in the cause, 
infamous persons, menial servants, familiar friends, with ©there 
disqualified on slighter grounds, are in the first instance 
excluded from giving testimony ; but, in default of other evi* 
dence, almost every description of persons riiay be examined, 
the judge making due allowance for the disqualifying causes.” 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
rules themselves.* One is the declaration that a giver of fa\se 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,” 
shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a ^ meritorious 
action.” The other does not relate to judicial evidence, hut 
pronounces that, in courting a woman, in an affair where grass r 
or fruit has been eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made 
for the preservation of a Bramm, it is no deadly -sin to fake a 
light oath " ^ 


From these passages it has been assumed tbat«thetHindu 
law gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been 
ascribed the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to 
men of all religions in India ; yet there is more space devoted 
m this code to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that 
0 any other crime, and the offence is denounced In terms as 
awful as have ever been applied to it in any European treatise 

either of religion or of law.” ^ t 

tn faJse plea or defence is liable 

in subiPfAff ♦ * ^ judicious rule, which is pushed to absurdity 
tinates tliP ^ pumshment a plaintiff who procras- 

demand.” Appeals to ordeal are 
The follow t m so superstitious a people.” 

^ ge of civilization, and would not, m itself, be 


” Cli viu ei 'J2 

commentator Cu! 

tliRl in lu9 time the words oi tlw teS 
” Cli viiiu loj, 104. 


“ Cli 


112 


compnhS‘^^i"\V'^* 


priest, those places are ordained for 
a wtness who gives false ei idence ’* 
— 89 

and shorn, tormented 
with hunger and thirst, and depmed 
of sight, shall the man who gives fal*o 
^vidence go with a potsherd to beg 
of hia enemy.”— 
Headlong, m utter darkness, shall 
impious wretch tumble into hell. 
Who. being interrogated on a judicial 
*n»iniiy. answers one question falsely.” 
—fb Mil 01. 94 

7 Cli via 68, 59 , 

Cb vui. 114—110., 
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deficient in cleamc**^ and good sense, if it were not for t!io 
mixture of civil and criminal suits: — Ist, debt on loans for 
consumption ; 2nd, deposits and loans for use ; 3rd, sale 
v?itl\o\it ownership ; 4th, cotveema among partners ; 5th, sub- 
traction of what has been given ; Ctli, non-payment of wages 
or hire ; 7th, non-performance of ngrccnicnts ; 8tli, rescission 
of sale and purchase ; 0th, disputes between master and ser- 
vant*, 10th, contests on boundaries; lltU and I2th, assault 
aivl slander ; 13th, larceny ; 14th, robbery and other violence ; 
“16th, adultery; ICth, altercation between man and wife, 
and their several duties ; I7th, tlio law of Inheritance ; 18th, 
gaming with dice and with living creatures/* Some of these 
heads are tijiatcd of in a full and satisfactory manner, w’hilo 
the rules in others are meagre, “and such ns to show that the 
-• transactions they relate to were still in a simple state. I shall 
only rnentibn a few of the most remarkable provisions under 
each head. 

A creditor is authorised, before complaining to the court, 
to rccovcr'his property by any means in his power, resorting 
oven to forco within certain bounds.** 

Tliis law still operates so strongly in some Hindd states, 
that a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private liousc, and 
even keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the 
sun, to compel him to produce the money ho owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin 
to 6 per cent, for a Sudrn. It* is reduced onc-lialf when there 
is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge can be uswl for 
the profit of the lender.*^' 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bot- 
tomry for sea voyages, and on similar risk by lond ; and 
others for preventing the accumulation of interest on money 
above the original amount of the iirinciijal.** • 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance 
and pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are 
introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent, master, is binding on the 
master.** 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in* 
the opeirmarkct ; in that case it is valid if the purchaser can 
produce the seller, olheruiso the right omier may take the 
property on paying half the value.** 

“ Ch %m *4— 7. •>« Ch MU. 48— 50 « Ch. viu. 14(^143 

" Cl^ viu 151. 166. 157. Ch viu. 15S— 107.' « Ch vui. 107—202, 
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LAWS RELATING TO J>IARRIAGE 


A trader breaking hts promise is to be fined ; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished ** 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days 
after it is made, but not later ** 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost entirely 
to herdsmen and their responsibilities about cattle *’ 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, and 
building temples along them, as well as other open marks ab(jve 
ground, and secret ones buned m the earth In case of dis 
putes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the presence 
of all the parties concerned putting earth on their heads, 
wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad in red garments If 
the question cannot be settled by evidence, the king must make 
a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority.. The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundarieSJ of private 
fields ” 


rules regarding man and wife are full of puerilities ; 
the most important ones shall be stated after a short occount 
of the laws relating to mamage 

Six forms of mamage are recognised as lawful Of these, 
four only are allowed to Bramms, winch (though diSenng m 
minute particulars) all agree m insisting that the father shall 
give away his daughter without receiving a price The re- 
‘ 1 ?° permitted to the military class alone, 

whtn a limita(i6n One is. 

her apamsf ^ Woman after a victory, and espouses 

nlace\v other, when consummation takes 

ever Twn ^o^sent, without any formal ceremony what- 
rJceives a marriage are forbidden when the father 

intoxication n?ntv, ^^nd when the woman, from 

consent to the union A ^ 8'™g a real 

ehe ,s at l.berty to oh'S™“e'for\eS“> 

no account oUhS Tumnor”! tto™. 

man, within si^ known H ^ must not 

' ‘•'Srees of relationship on either side, 


" ^ V,., 2-20— 234 
m TT, — “*5 "* 80 recetved andthecUi 

the t«it - ** ’’“yevpr throuKUout “e discussed 

UmlT*- V«ptanco of a »• 20-34 

in Rcuerdl spoVen of « S' 


gust »is a Bale of the daughter wln'<f 
w some places tho mode of fli^posiof 
I presents 80 received andtheclainu 


'» Cii I 
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nor with any woman who^o family name, being the same, shows 
her to be of the same race as his own.’* 

The maTTiago of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands ; but a woman of the mihta^ class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an arrow in*lier hand ; a Vcisjm woman, a whip ; and a 
Siidra, the skirt of a mantle.’* 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first 
wife at least ; that of a Bramin w ith a Sudra is discouraged ; 
an^ as a first wife, it is positively forbidden.” 

J\Iarriago is indissoluble, and the parties arc bound to 
observe mutual fidelity.” 

Prom the few* cases hereafter spcoificd, in w hich the husband 
may take a, second wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
exceptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
agaiivon the death of Ins wife ; but the marriage of w'idowa is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of SCidras). • 

A w ife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may bo auptrsedtd by another wife.” 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the w'lfo 
first married retains the highest rank in the family.” 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to 
their husbands, or ate guilty of very great extravagance, may 
also be superseded.” 

A wife who leaves her husband's house, or neglects him, for 
a twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether.’* 

A man ^oing abroad must l&avo a provision for Ins wife.” 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight 
years, if he bo gone oil religious duty ; six, if in pursuit of 
knowledge or fame ; and three, if for pleasure only." 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his 
brother, if he died without children, or even if (though still 
ahve)_ he have no hopes of progeny^ is reprobated., except for 
Sudras, or in case of a widow who has lost her husband before 
consummation.'* •* 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and 
their sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in 
default of heirs male to raise up issue to him." 


” ai 111 5 CJi lu 44 

■*» Ch « 46. 47, 101. 102 
« Ch IX. 81 -n Ch ix 122. 

’8 Ch IX 80 
” Ch ir 77—70, 

“ Ch ir 74 

Ch IX 7C» CuUuca m hia Com* 
reentary, adds, “ after those terms 
6no ruMst follow him” ; but the code 
fiMtns rather to refer to the term at 
^nich she may contract a second 
mamage. From the contradictions 


in the code regarding marriages of 
ntdons (as on somo other subjects) 
we may infer that the law vaned at* 
different places or times , or rather, 
perhaps, that the writer’s opinion 
and the actual practice were at 
variance. The opinion against such 
memagea prevails in modem times, 
and must have done so to a great 
extent m that of Culldca* 

« Ch IX 60—70 , 

Ch IX. 104, 133, 
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The son of his \Mfc, begotten bj a near kinsman, at some 
time uhen his o^\n hfc liad been despaired of, according to the 
practice formerly noticed” (whicli, though disappro\cd of as 
heretical, would appear to be recognized A\hon it has actuall} 
taken place), is also entitled to inherit ns a t5bn ” „ 

On the failure of i«suc of the above dcscnption an adopted 
son succeeds such a son loses all claim on the inlicntnnco of 
his original father , and is entitlcil to a sixth of the propertj 
of his adoptive one eacn if, subsequentU to hts adoption, sons 
of the bod} should be bom ** 

On failure of the above heirs follon ten dcsenptions of sons, 
such as never could ha\o been thought of but b} Jlindus aiith 
whom the importance of a descendant for the purpose of per* 
forming obsequies is superior to most considerations Among 
these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain 
father, begotten when he Ium«clf has long been absent, and the 
son of his wife of whom she was pregnant, without hts know- 
ledge, at the time of the marriage The illcgitimato son of 
his daughter by a man wliom she nftciavnrds mnmes, the son 
of a man by a married woman who has forsaken her husband, 
iT L admitted into this class , ns arc, last 

of al . his o^yn sons by a Sudra wife •’ These and otlicrs (ten 
m all) arc admitted, b} a fiction of the law , to bo sons, though 
M author of the code himself speaks contemptuously of the 
a ‘^t«on cvenas affording the mcansof efficacious obsequies ’* 
un the failure of sons come brothers’ sons, who aVc regarded 

right to be 

On ^o.i ’ ^ cvclusibn of all other persons " 

comp grandsons, adopted sons, and nephew^, 

crandmntViJ* mothers , then brothers, grandfathers, and 
to oerform other relations, such ak ore entitled 

prewotoT ♦Sir'll"®® common ancestors , failing them, the 

. «nd failing them, 

Claes, the king deceased be of another 


“ Ch IX 69 etc 


j^opted anna, are entirely repudiated 
by the Ilmdu law of the present day 


— vl, the code on tw j — JSS Tho dcfxa 

t •* contradActorv Tim uf mheritanco on ob>eqUiW 

lorfedden to aU classes. sort of obsequies are only 

IT 141 142 1G8 f69 P®"j°™ed to the father, grandfather 

The 1130—161 167—180 « grandfather Preference 

son of n these sons except the » gW'^n td those who perform ob 
•on oI a m,„ i „„ , all a„e than to «.«• 

01 . who porfotm (hem to-,™, th«n M 
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A father may distribute bw wealth among his sons, while 
ho lives (it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed propor- 
tions), but his poner to make a will is never alluded to.’* 

When a man dies, his sons may cither continue to live 
together.^ ith thb property united, or they may divide it ac- 
cording to certain rules. If they remain united, the eldest 
brother takes pc^session of the property, and the others live 
under him as they did under their father. In this case, the 
acquisitions of all tho sons (who have not formally withdrawn) 
go to augment tho common stock.” 

If they dhnde, one-twentieth is set aside for tho eldest son, 
one-eightieth for tho youngest, and onc-fortioth for the inter- 
mediate soqs ; "the remainder is* then equally divided among 
them all. Unmarried daughters aro to be supported by their 
brotjiers, and receive no share of tho father's estate ; ” but 
share equally with their brothcra in that of their mother." * 
This equality among tho sons is in case of brothers of equal 
birth ; but otberwiso'thc son of a Bramin u ifo takes four parts ; 
of a Oshatciya, three ; a Veisya, two ; and a Siidra, ono. 

One such share, or onc-tenth, is the most the son of a Sddra 
mother can take, oven if there aro no other sons." 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born deaf, dumb or blind ; 
persons who have lost tho use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, 
are excluded from succession, but must bo maintained by tho 
heirs. 

The pdqs of excluded xietsons, however, are capable of 
inheriting." 


one. Those who perform obsequies 
to none of tho tiirce nr© posted over. 
A great-great grandson, by thw rule, 
would bo set as.d 0 , and the succession 
go to some collateral who was within 
‘Amju diugnaft* Vi ■gruifk'pnnih- 

father After those who perlorra tho 
first sort of obsequies coiue tho more 
numerous body, who only perform 
the sfcond — Onental ^fag(t^tne, >oI 
HI p. no Colebroohe'fl ijigtst 
%ol ju p 623 

** Ch IT 104 Even tho power 
to distribute rests only on the eu 
thonty of Culhico. [" In ancestral 
property the occupant had joint right 
only with his sons, analogoiuly m 
wmo respects to our entailed estates 
One of the great objects of the descent 
of property is to provide for the per- 
petual performance of obsequial ntes 
to tho wliolo body of deceased an- 
cestors These cannot bo properly 
discha^erl by ahens to the family, 
and therefore they* cannot have a 


valid claim to succoeil A rnnn can- 
not wiiJ that a stranger shall perform 
his family rites m proferonco to bis 
kinsmen, and cannot, therefore, 
raako nway with property essential 
*n» Vinin ■vVafunAiuu*’ '{llwun, ndce 
to Mill, 1 . p 250 — Eo ] 

” Ch IX 103—103 « There aro 
exceptions to this rule; but it is 
still no offoctis-o that, m recent times, 
tho humble relations of a man who 
had rnLsod llImsel^ to bo pnmo 
mimster to the Pfehwa, were ad- 
mitted to be entitled to share m his 
immenso property, which they so 
little contributed to acquire • 
« Ch IX 112—118 w Ch.ix 193 
« Ch ix 151—155 In -these 
rules, throughout the code, great 
confusion is created by preference 
shown to sons and others, who are 
“ learned and virtuous ” ; no person 
bung specified who is te decide on 
their claims to those qualities. 

” Ch IX 201—203 
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CIIAPTIiR IV 


Ifonotlicism — Hclifrion of Monu— >OrcAtion — Infenor doitirs — SpiriU— Man 
— IlituM ol^ennncr^ — Moral cflccl 

The religion taught in the Inslilutc<» is dcriv cd from tlio Vddas, 
to mIucIi scriptures thej refer in cver^ page ‘ ' 

There are four V^das, but the fourth is rejected b\ many 
of the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three 
Each Vdda is composed of tuo, or pcrlmps of three, parts 
The first * consists of hymns and praj era , the «ccOnd part • of 
precepts a\hich inculcate religious duties, and of arguments 
relating to theologj * Some of lhc«e last are ei\]bodieJ m 
separate tracts, nhtch arc sometimes inserted in the second 
part above mentioned, and sometimes are in a detached collec- 
tion forming a third part * 

Every Vida liken iso contains a treatise explaining the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing tlic proper 
period fw the performance of each of tlio duties enjoined 
ine Vedas arc not single uorks , each is tlic production of 
various authors whoso names (in the case ot hj mns and prayers 
aLiiimlT j '® *!''"■ """positions, and to whom, 

vealed Hindus, thosc^ passages were ecpcratcly re- 

were It P^^oWy written at diderent periods , hut 

Kt • ^ ^’'0 >^“t conturj before 

didSht fromThl't'" fo™ of ‘ho Sanscrit, so 

of the Bramins ft, "one but the more learned 

portion 0 tT/m h„Tn “.'™ them Only a small 

Ld Zough we l^;Vr’''‘“ '"to European lan'guages , 
writer who* ludoS^t j ““‘",'"“0' of their contents (by a 
on’) sufficient to® give m depended 

of their doctrines vet it it™, ^ notion of the general arope 
fidence of particulars or "" 'o speak with con 

13 made many part of them 'vhatever 

or opinions wL? eoSwute '-'8'"^ 

faith body of the modem Hindu 

> B,ahm.e. 

tW. vol 

'"v ; yp»m.h.a 

i CAM vol vm p 360 
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TIio pnmaiy doctrine of the Vddaa is the Unity of God 
“ There is in truth,” ^ay repeated to^ts, “ but one Ucity, the 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Umvorse, whose work is the 
Universe ” * 

Among the cAatures of the Supreme Being arc some superior 
to man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through praj er The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
t^ie planets , hut otlier personified powers and virtues hkeivise 
appear Tlio three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies and most of the other gods of Hindu mjthologj, 
are indeed jnentioncd, or at least indicated, in the V^da , but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of the system * 

^rahma, Vishnu, and Siva, arc rarely named, enjoy no pro- 
erain5nce*nor are they ever objects of special adoration,” 
and Mr Colebrookc could discover no passage m which their 
incarnations were suggested There seem to have been no 
images, asd no Msiblo types of the objects of worship “ 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the Insti 
tales , and it is declared towards the close, that, of all duties, 
“ the principal is to obtain from tho Upanisbad a true know- 
ledge of one supreme God ” '* 

But although Menu has preserved tho idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on tho nature and operations of the Divinity 
have fallchi,of! from the puntj^ of their original 

This 18 chiefly app'vrent in his account of tho creation 
There are passages iif tho V^das which declare that God is 
“ the matenal as well as the efficient, cause of tho universe , 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed , the clay out 
of which it *8 fabricated ” yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be tjikcn literally, 
and mean no more than to assert tho origin of all things from 
the same first cause The general tendency of the V^das is to 


® Prof Wilson, Oxford Lectures 
P 11 The following view of tho 
divine character aa presented in the 
VWas 13 gnTn by a learned Bramin 
quoted by Sir William Jones. — Per 
feet truth perfect happiness with 
out equal immortal absolute 
^ity whom neither speech can 
describe nor mind comprehend all 
pervading all transcending de 
lighted with his own boundless in 
telLgence not limited by space or 
time without feet moving siviftly 
Without hands grasping all worlds 
without ejes all surveying , withoot 


ears all hearing without an intelli 
gent guide understanding nil with 
out cause the f rat of all causes all 
ruling all powerful the creator 
pee«jcver transformer of all things 
such 13 the Great One — Sir W 
Jones B Wort.8 vol vi p 418 
® Colebrooke on the Vedas Aataho 
Rtaearchta vol vin p 484 

Prof Wilson Oxford Lectures, 

p 12 

** Ibid p 12 and see also IVeface 
to tho Vta^nM Puratta ^ 9, 

*» Ch XU 85 ^ 
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THE INFERIOR DEITIES 


show that the substance as well as the form of all created 
bemgs was derived from the \nll of {he Self existing Cause ” 
The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe as formed from the substance of 
the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the'etemal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine substance According to them, 
“ the Self existing Power, himself undiscemed, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other pnnciples, 
appeared with undimimshed glory dispelling the gloom ” , 

‘ He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed ’ 

From this seed sprang the mundane egg in ^ which the 
Supreme Being was himself born m the form of Brahma 
By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahma produced the heavens and earth, and the htiman 
soul , and to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct 
occupations He likewise created the deities, “with dmno 
delicate^^ souls” and “ mfenor gemi exquisitely 


This whole creation only endures for a certain pefiod, 
when that expires, the Divine energy js withdrawn, Brahma 
away°* supreme essence, and the \\hole system fades 

creation, with corresponding revivals, 

occur penodicaUy at terms of ptodigious length *» 

In n®® “f? representatives of the elements as 

of hekvlv1.®H Prithivi, earth , or 

Vnhisnati and , Chandra, the moon , 

pod oTjustirn Ideas, as Dharma, 

Kroes nho ^^^dicine » None of the 

nont a part m tt ^ V^a, but who now fill so promi 
ever allu^dai to ^ Pantheon (Rama, Cnshna, etc ) are 

noticed Brah^a^«'l,^"i^ incarnations are never 

Siva never These three named, but Vishnu 'and 

conspicuous place amonf» Divinity occupy no 

mjstical union or triad is new V4das , and their 

in the Vedas The threi* t *^*”*^d at in IMenu, or probably 
other deities are there said'T*’ which all 
and the sun '• ^ resolvable, are fire, air, 
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Altogether distinct from the gods aro good and ovil genii, 
who are noticed in the creation rather among the animals than 
the divinities. “ Benevolent genii, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, huge ser- 
pents and birds* of mighty wing, and separate companies of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.” ** 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits — the vital soul, 
which gives motion to the body, and tho rational, which is tho 
^at of passions and good and bad qualities ; and both these 
souls, though independent existences, nroj^onnected with tho 
divine essence which pervades all beings.” 

It is tho vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It 
is subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, 
and is then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and 
evep plants ; the mansion being tho lower the greater has been 
its guilt, bntil at length it has been ptjrificd by suffering and 
humilialions, is again united to its more pure associates,” and 
again commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss, 

’God endowed man from his creation witlj “ consciousness, 
the internal monitor;”” and ”made a total diflcrcnco bo- 
tween right and ^v^ong,” as well as between pleasure and pain 
and other opposite pairs.” 

He then produced tho V6das for tlio duo pcrformanco of tho 
sacriffco ordained from tlio beginning But it docs not seem 
necessary to enter furtlicr into the metapliysical part of tho 
work of Menu. • ^ 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. * 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the Hindu 
code, but not to the exclusion of tho moral. 

There a*re religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of tho 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on varievus subsequent 
occasions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, 
all but one lock, at the first or third year.” But»by far the 
most important ceremonial is the investiture with tho sacred ^ 
thread, which must not be delayed beyond IG for a Bramin, 
or 24 for a merchant.” This great ceremony is called the 
second birth, and procures for the three classes u’ho are ad- 
mitted to it the title of ” twice-born men,” by which tliey are 
always distinguished throughout the code. It is on this occa- 
sion that the persons invested are taught the mysterious u ord 
6m, and the gayatri, which is tho most holy verso of tho Vedas, 
which is enjoined in innumerable parts of the code to be 

” S’* > 37. « ch i 14, 

“ Ch I 14. 16. nnd 12—14, 24, etc. « Qi ii 2D— S'! 

” Ch xn. 16—22. » Ch. ii 36— 
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SAG»AMENTS 


repeated either as devotion or expiation, and Inch, indeed, 
joined to universal benevolence, may raise a man to beatitude 
without the aid of any other religious exercise ” This mys 
tenous text, though it is now confined to the Bramins, and is 
no longer so easy to learn, has been well ascertained byJearned 
Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr Colebrooko •* “ Let 
us meditate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler , may it 
guide our intellects ” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that thp 
light alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also 
appear to mean the sun 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, thopgh in am- 
biguous language the secret of the real nature of God to the 
initiated, when the material sun was the popular object of 
worship ” c 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice born man, must 
bathe daily , must pray at morning and evening t\iiUgbt, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water , ** and must daily 
perform five sacraments viz , studying the Veda , making 
oblations to the manes and to fire m honour of the deities , 
giving nee to living creatures , and receiving guests with 


woKh.pped by burnt oflenngs of olatiHed 
at wbtaU 1>““ of the Soma or moon plant, 

rfoW . but.'althongh 

tet the adorn t desired to be respected,” 

tioV nnr "olired but With disapproba- 

to them nr ^ P^®®bce of offering perfumes and flowers 

offererbv T '‘"i ^^e oblat.o^'^enjolned are to be 

mon es^^rfer ““d the other cere 

Mos?S themselves m their own houses ” 

read|r„fotrdrsrs“r,:rsr“‘'^ 

and in a resnL^mi'^o^ distincHy and aloud, with a calm mind, 
respectful posture The reading .3 liable to be mVr 

” Ch II 74_87 

400 '<>> vu, p 

£«»w"»rz.Ta~ 

MovmS h puW|X„ 


Ironalafion by Rdm M61ian B*' 
irrontlalwn of the Ve-ia» p 117) — 
- *bnt supreme epint 

* the Bpiendid sun who directs our 
^erstAndm^ — £Tho gdyatrl oc 
TOra m a hymn of ViswAmitrae 
?T» . the C2nd of the third 
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rupted by many omens, and must bo suspended likewise on the 
occurrence of various contingencies which, disturbing the 
mind, may render it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, 
thunder, earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, 
and mMiy othet incidents, are of the first -description : the 
prohibition against reading where lutes sound or where arrows 
whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors have 
been excited by strange phenomena, clearly refers to the 
(jpeond.** 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated 
at length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial 
which would he very pleasing if they were not so much re- 
stricted to.Bramins entertaining men of their own class.” 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to 
the jnanes of each man’s ancestors- These are to be performed 
“ in hmpfy glades, naturaUy clean, or on the banks of rivers 
and in solitary spots.” The sacrificer is there to bum certain 
offerings, and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of 
rice and •clarified butter, invoking the manes to come and 
partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feed a small number of Bramins (not, 
however, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them 
with respect, and they are to eat in silence. 

“Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such 
invited Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits and 
sitting i:hem when they are seated.” ” 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those vrho illegally kill themselves ; ” 
but, on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which 
a great offender is renounced by his family, bis obsequies being 
solemnly pWoimed by them while he is yet alive. In the 
event of repentance ami expiatina.,hAWftver,,hnnan.h.^ nDAfhen 
ceremony he restored to bis family and to civil life.” 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a»twice-bom 
man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of 
living is disgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a 
cock, a mushroom, a leek, or an^onion, occasions immediate 
loss of cast ; ” w’hile hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and tor- 
toises are expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramin Is 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter 
or a dishonest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of 
clothes, or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join 
him, in the eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest man ; but, among 


®‘ Ch Jv. 99 — 126 
” Ch V. 89. 


“ Ch. iii 99—118. 
w Oi n 182—187. 
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PUniFICATION 


many other arhitrarj proscriptions, one is aurpriBod to find a 
pbjsicmn," and to ohserxc that this learned and hcncfictnt 
profession is nlua\fl classtd with those which are most impure 
hat chien\ Buqmses ns h to find most sorts of flesh per* 
mittwl to Braimns.^ and even that of oxen parttciilarly enjoined 
on solemn festivals “ 


Bramins must not, indi'od cat flesh unless at a Bncnficc, 
hut sacrifices as has been scon are among llie dnil> sacra- 
ments , and nee pudding lirtad, and inanv otlicr things 
cquallj innocent arc melmled in the vciy same prohibition ” 

It 13 true that humanity to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated and that alwtaining from animal food is 
declared to bo very mentonous, from its tendenev Jo dimmish 
their suflennps but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds " it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and IS in many places pasitivcly declanxl lawful ‘ 

Tile pormtesion to cat beef is the more remarkable as the 
co» seerns to have been os holy m those days ns she is now 
Sav mg the life of a cow was considered to atone for the murder 
of a Bramm , " killing one required to be expiated by three 
moiUhs austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle ** 
ijcsiilos these restraints on eating, a Bramm is subjected 
xo a multitude of minute regulations relating to the most 
r mary occupations of life, the transgressing of any of which 
is nev erthclcss to he cons,<Icro<l as a sm 

Scath Jf ^m*no«est cau.o of impunty is the 

' AnfnfinT 

a man andliJic cn^umstanccss also pollute 

much too tedmi ° t ^ by bathing, and other ceremonies 

ratelBW „ I " So™” ^'^cpt.ons from th<^ 

from the ‘ expected 

whom he wishes to be impure, nor those 

The liand of an nrti«f ^ impediment to business 

andsoistvery"^^^ - ■ 

of a^oldier shm m battlanr- relations 

who falls m the discWe nTf ’ and a soldier himself, 

of sacrifices and is mst i?iw f performs the highest 

® frectl from all impurities « Of all 


” Ch \ 41 40 
“ Ch V 43—50 


comm t 8 np tm e\en ,f ^ 
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pure things, none impart that quality better than purity in ac- 
quiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, liberality, and devotion.** 
Penances, as employed by the Hindus, hold a middle place 
between the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
to deter ifrom erhnes, but they are equally employed against 
breaches of religious form ; and their application is at all times 
so irregular and arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual 
as they should be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

, Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. 
Performing sacnficea to destroy the innocent only falls under 
the third. Under the same penance with some real offences 
come giving pain to a Bramin and ** smelling things not fit to 
be smelled.’,’ “ 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of 
the most atrocious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when 
left, ife they are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed 
in averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution 
in the next. Por iuceat with the wife of a father, natural or 
spiritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age 
of puberty, or with a woman of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by burning on an iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
image ” Por drinking spirits the penance is death by drlnlung 
the boiling-hot urine of a cow.** 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austeri- 
ties. The fines arc almost always in cattle to be given to 
Bramins, i?qme as high as a bifll and 1,000 cows. 

* They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a 
snake a Bramm must give a hoc ; for kiUuig a eunuch, a load 
of rice-straw. 

Saying “ hush ” or pish ” to a superior; or overpowering 
a Bramin in’aigument.'involves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plantsi and grass, (if not for a 
useful purpose), require a penance ; since plants are also 
supposed to be endued with feeling.** ^ » 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. 
** A priest who should retain in liis memory the whole Rig Veda 
would be absolved fiom all guilt, even if he bad slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, and had ealen food from the foulest 
hands'* “ < 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in tlio 
imagination of the lawgiver ; ** but they probably originate in 
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the same perverted ingenuity whioli appears m some of the 
European casuists 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen 
our impression of the force of superatition even among the 
Bramins A man who spends Ins money in ^ifts, evon for his 
spiritual benefit incurs misery hereafter if ho have left his 
family in want " Every man who has performed penance is 
legally restored to society , but all should avoid the com- 
munion of those whose offences were in themselves atrocioi^s, 
among which are reckoned killing a suppliant and injunng a 
benefactor *' 


The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, 
generally good The essential distinction betweep right and 
Avrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and 
18 m general well preserved The well known passages relating 
to false evidence, one or two where the property of afiother may 
he appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice,** and some laxity 
in the means by which a king may detect and seize offenders/' 
are the only exceptions I recollect • 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue , and many are the evils, both in this world ' 
and the next, nhicU are said to follow from vicious conduct* 
ino upright man need not be cast do^vn though oppressed 
with penury, while “ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he 
whow nealth proceeds from false evidence ” “ 
annfi!!? u ®"e^laco distinctly deplared to be 

^ ceremonial ones '* The punishments of a future- 
* directed against the' offences which disturb 
society as agamst sms affecting religion 

tendenr!"”’!™' “t “ laudable 

Borernment (b ™en avho receive from tbe 

It mav 1,^ r” “"i'''”" who have done well " 

enioinwl L "* '“"''“S'on, that the morality thus 

ol tabled v'oda or hv the Tl*’ ”’i '^y evamplo 

circmoniCT of certam permitted in the religious 

, «hoivn thaUho eSw^not hri'" P’“eos, it has been 

Inaxims or in cle\ atod e#.ni. nicans deficient in generous 

the Uramm moraht, i, mthn"*! ' go"”™! tendency ot 

firluo, and it, ohjicL nrlT"''^ mnocenco than active 
Ptv'^ent ,,am or evil to iny Bon™itnt being ‘“"‘‘“''‘“y’ 
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CHAPTER V 

STANDEES AI,D STATE OF CrVILIZATION’ 

State of women— Planners — Arts of life— General remarks — Origin of the 
Hindus and formation of their society — Peciiliorities relating to tho 
Bramins 

ly inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
attracted to the condition of the women This may be gathered 
from the laws relating to marriage, as well as from incidental 
regulations or observations which undesignedly exhibit the 
views undes which the sex was regarded 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though m 
soma parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker party The state of women 
in other respects is such as might be expected from those laws 
A wife 18 to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who IS to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations ‘ "Wlien 
she has no husband, she is to be in a similar state of dependence 
on her male relations , * but, on the other hand, the husband 
and all the male relations are strictly enjoined to honour the 
women “ where women are dishonoured, all religious acts 
become fruitless , ” — “ where female relations are made miser- 
able, the family very soon wholly perishes , but “ where a 
‘husband is contented with his wife, and she w ith her husband, 
in that house will fortune assuredly be permanent " The 
husband’s indulgence to his wife is even regulated on points 
which seem singular in a code of laws , among these it is en- 
joined that she be “ constantly supplied with ornaments, 
apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees ” ’ 

"Widows are also under the particular protection of the law 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to mtorfere with 
thei^ property (III 52 ) Tlie king is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves (VIII 28, 29 ) 
There is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins , and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yaivning, or sitting care 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
many other occasions * 

In all classes women are to be ** employed m the coUestion 

’ Ch IX 2 etc » Ch v 147, etc » Ch lu 55— Gl * Ch iv 43, etc 
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■WIDOWS AND SATl 


and expenditure of wealth ; m purification and female duty ; 
in the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of 
household utensils ” 

“ By confinement at home, even under affectionate and 
observant guardians, they are not secure , but thosQ women 
are truly secure who are guarded by their own mclmations ” * 
There is not the least mention of Satis , indeed, as the 
wdows of Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, 
and holy life,* it is plain that their burning with their husbands 
was never thought of 

The only suicides authorised in the code are for a Bramm 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no 
sustenance hut v ater, until he dies of exhaustion*^, * and for 
a king, who, when he finds his end draw near, is to bestow such 
wealth as he may have gamed by legal fines on the Bramms, 
commit his kingdom to his son, and seek death m battle, or, 
if there he no ^ar by abstaining from food • 

Few more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners 
ino strict celibacy imposed on the Bramm youths seems to 
avo excited a just distrust of their continence a student ho 
18 enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss the feet 
spiritual father’s other near relations, is directed to omit 
epe of his young wife , he is desired to bo 
when m company with women, and to 
tho<?r. ^ sequestered place«even with 

should bo the most tamed ,n h,s eyes • 

!>omo notion of Iho pleasures most indulged in may be 


* cii IS 11, 12 
“ rii \ ice— 1C3 
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tbus ” aiay theso woroen who arc 
not wjdowB, who ha% e good husbands, 
who are mothers, enter with ungiifnti 
and clorified butter , without tears, 
without eorrow, let them first go up 
*nla the dwelling ' It 13 these last 
words •• droAantu yonim agre,” wluch 
nave been altered into the fatal var 
lant ‘dro^rUu yonim aj/neA,”*" let 
them go up into the place of fire , ’ 
but t^horo u no nutlionty whatever 
lor this reading Tlie \orse. in fact 
w not addressed to widows at all A 
wecMdmg verso m the same hymn. 

luch waa addresKcd to the widow at 
ww funeral expressly bids her “ I® 
nso up and come to the world of 
*ving twings," and the ceroroomal 
butraa direct that eho is then to be 
lalccnhomo Soo Prof Wilson, « 
Lnj ** «'®urn, vol xvi p 203 — 
• Oi ii 211—215 
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formed from those against which a king is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Among them are hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, ex- 
cess with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music,- 
dancing, and useless travel. Some little light is also thrown 
on mamjors, by •the much-frequented places where thieves, 
quaclcs, fortune-tellers, and Other impostors are said to haunt. 
They include cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of 
harlots, taverns, and victualling shops, squj^es where four 
ways meet, largo well-known trees, assemblies, and public 
spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and 
civility to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents ” and for age ; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well os for wealth and rank. 
“ Way must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninefy years old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 
for a woman, for a priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom.” " 

I scarcely laiow where to place, so as to do justice to the 
importance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to 
immemorial cv^lom. It is declared to be ” transcendent law,” 
and ” tho root of all piety.” '* It is, indeed, to this day ihe 
vital spirit of the Hindh system, and the immediate cause of 
tho permanence of these institutions. Learning is greatly 
honoured throughout the code, and tho cultivation of it is 
Tocommonded to all classes. It is true the V6das, and tho 
commentarres on tliem, with a few other books, are the only 
ones to which the 6tud%nt is directed ; but he is to learn theo- 
logj% logic, ethics, and physical science from those works ; “ 
and we know tliat tho=o subjects arc discussed in the tracts 
appended to each Veda ; each is also accompanied by a treatise 
entirely relating to astronomy ; and, from the early excellence 
of the Bramins in all these branches of learning, it is probable 
that they had made considerable progress even when this code 
was formed. 


Tho arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and ornaments, 
are spoken of as being in all families.** Eleplfants, liorses, 
and chariots ate familiar as conveyances for men, as are cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and ter- 
races arc mentioned ; and tho practice, still subsisting, of tho 
construction of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for tho 
public benefit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined.” Cities are 
seldom alluded to, nor are there any regulations or any ofScors 
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THE EARLY HIl^DUS 


beyond the wants of an agrtcuUural township Tlie only great 
cities were, probably, the capitals 

The piofess ons mentioned show all that is necessary to 
civilized life, but not all required for high refinement Though 
gems and golden ornaments were common, Smbroidorers and 
similar workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate 
uses, are not alluded to , and painting and writing could 
scarcely have attained the cultivation which they reached in 
after times, when they were left among the trades open to- a 
Sudra in times of distress 


Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether 
Its value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coming The 
usua payments are in panas, the name now appliec^ to a certain 
number o- the shells called eouris nhich are used as change for 
the lowest copper coins ** 

kind-i of gram, spices, perfumes^ and other 
flift proofs of a highly cultivated country , and 

presents the picture of a peaceful and 
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by the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the 
Greeks were polished by free communication with many 
nations, and have recorded the improvements which they early 
derived from each j while the Hindu civilization grew up alone, 
and thui acquired an original and peculiar character, that 
continues to spread an interest over the higher stages of re- 
finement to which its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it to 
attain. It mav, however, be doubted whether this early and 
independent civilization was not a misfortune to the Hindus ; 
for, seeing themselves superior to all the tribes of whom they 
had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 
foreigners, and to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves.yl 

On looking back to the information collected from the code 
we. ollserve the three twice-bom classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and tlie Siidras in a servile 
and degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities 
governed by Sudra kings, in which Bramins are advised not 
to reside,'* and that there are " whole territories inhabited by 
Sfidras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Bramins.**'* 
Tlio three twice-bom classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat ** and the Vindhya moun- 
tains,” from the eastern to the western ocean. But, though 
the three chief classes are confined to this tract, a Sudra dis- 
tressed for* subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses.** 

It seems impossibly not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-bom men were a conquering people ; that the servile 
class were the subdued aborigines ; and that the independent 
Sfidra towns were in such of the small territories, into which 
Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond tbe Vindhya moujjtsins 
remained as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated 
by their religion. • 

^ doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the con- 
querors were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians 
m Greece ; or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion 
of one of the native states (a religious soot, for instance) which 
had outstripped their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appro- 
priated all the advantages of the society to themselves. * 
The different appearance of the higher classes from the 
Sudras, which is so observable to this day, might incline us to 

!a south, as Him&Iaya does on the 

Oi 22 north, the legislator must hav% had 

Himalaya. an indistinct idea of the tor* 

Still 80 colled, and forming the mmatioH of the range, 
boundaries of Hmdostan proper, on ** Ch. u- 21 — 24. 
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think them foreigner!, but, Tvithont entirclj denying this 
argument (as far, at least, ns relates to* the Rramins and 
Cshatruas), wo must advert to some considerations uhich 
greatly weaken its force 

Tlic class most unlike the Bramin'* nro the Clnndalas, uho 
are, nevertheless originally the offspring of n Brimin mother, 
and -hIio might lii\c been expect^ to have presen cd their 
resomblantc to their parent stock, ns, from the aery lowncM 
of their cast, they arc pre\ ented mixing v ith any nee but th'^ir 
oun DifTcrcnce of habits and employments is, of itself, 
sufficient to create as great a di«simdarity ns exists betu cen the 
Bramin and the Sudn and the hereditary separation of 
professions in India would contribute to keep up anJ to inrrca«o 
such a di'stmction “ 


foreign origin, that neither m the rode, 
new, I believe, m the Vidas, nor m any book that ‘is certainly 
older than the code is thero any allusion to n prior residence, 
or to a knowledge of more than the name of any country out 
ot India Even mythology goes no farther than tht Himdlaya 
Cham, m winch is fixed the habitation of the gods 
fin« common origin of the Sansent language uilh tlioso of 
<loubt that there Mas once a connexion 
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a stage 
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richer or more A\arhko memhers oi tho communilj would 
continue to confine themselves to tho profession of arms, wliilo 
tho less eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arts, 
and commerce As m all rude tribes m tho old or new world, 
there wAuld bo I)riests and sootlisaycrs, who would pretend to 
a knowledge of the designs of tho Supremo Being, and of tho 
means of propitiating him , but these would at first bo^indi- 
viduals posses'?cd of more sagacity than their neighbours , and 
though they might transmit their art to their sons, it would bo 
some time before their number and power had so far increased 
as to enable them to confine the sicrcd character to particular 
families The pndo of the military order would prc\ont thoir 
degrading their blood b3 marriages with the industrious classes, 
— a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast Tlie priests would not bo left 
behind iirthis assumption of supenonty, and would bo borne 
out by the necessity of preserving the punty of a race conse- 
crated to the service of tho deity The conquered people, as m 
all aimilai* cases, would remain a class apart, at first cultivating 
the land for tho use of the conquerors, but nftcrw ards converted 
bv the interest or convenience of their masters into free tenants 
So far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the process 
of society would have been the same with the early stages of 
most nations in ancient times or in the middle ages Tho first 
striking difference appears in the permanence of tho Hindu 
institutioaa, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteration or improvement Tho origin of 
this stability seems have lam in tho union and consequent 
power of tho pnesthood, when once formed into, a separate 
class, and m their close alhanco with the secular ruler Tho 
prince’s laws came forth with tho sanction of the Divinity, and 
perhaps as rey elations from heaven they, therefore, admitted 
ot no dispute , and, as they emliraced religious ns well as moral 
and civil duties, thev took a complete control over Uie conduct 
an(^ consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole 
into a mould from which it could never after vary To effect 
their purpose, the priests would m\ent the genealogy of casts 
and other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, 
or to introduce such alterations as they thought desirable , 
and, while they raised the power of tho chief to the highest 
pitch, they would secure as much influence to their own order 
as could be got without creating jealousy or destroying the 
ascendency which they denved from the public opinion of their 
austerity and virtue Tho immediate causes of this powerful 
combination, and the particular means by which it w^s brought 
about, ate beyond our powers of conjecture , but if we suppose 
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that the Catholic Church had been \Mthout a separate head at 
the time o£ its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a course which would Idad to the result 
which we see exemplified m the Hindus 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the prince came to be embodied in a 
code , and afterwards alterations would be silently made to sujt 
the changes m the progress of society or in the policy of the 
mers even new codes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Di\ me authonty 
or e whole , but at length the text of the code wquld become 
Used, and all subsequent innovations would be effected by 
royTl^^au^ laws promulgated by, the 

appearance the present code was not compiled until 
Szatmn community had passed the earliest stages of 

review of the code, wo arc stntck with 
f by whom it 
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discipline, which, at first, seems to have been left to chance, — 
the superstitious reverence for the Divine law, which must in 
time have been felt oven by the class whose progenitors in- 
vented it,; their strict system of early education ; the penances 
enjoined by religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of the civil 
authority ; the force of habit and public opinion after the rules 
had obtained the sanction of antiquity ; hut, above all, the 
vigilance of the class itself, excited by a knowledge of the 
nei:essity of discipline for the preservation of their power, and 
by that intense feeling of the common interest of the class, 
which, never, perhaps, was so deeply seated as in the heart of 
a Bramin. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradually declined. Their rules have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
not apparcilt, until the diminished sanctity of their character 
has weakened their power, and has thrown a considerable 
portion of it into the hands of men of other classes, who form 
the great body of the monastic orders. 


X 



BOOK II 

CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HINDUS 
IN LATER TIMES , 

Tnouoii the Hindus have presen'cd their customs more entire 
than any other people ^vlth whom ue are acquainted, and for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is 
not to be supposed that changes liavo not taken‘^pIaco in the 
lapse of twenty-five centuries 

I shall now attempt to point out those cho’jges and, 
although it may not alwa3rs be possible to distinguish such of 
them as may be of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to 
confine my account to those features, ulicther.in religion, 
government, or manners, which stiU cliaractcrizo tlio Ilinddis 
1 shall preserve the same order as in tho code, and shall 
commence with the present state of the classes. 


CHAPTER I 

CHANGES IN CA^ 

ng a m Hie four great clatsoa — Jlijtod classes — Slonnatic orders 
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some particulars they are more stnet than formerly, being 
denied the use of animal food,* and restrained from inter 
marriages with the inferior classes , but in most respects their 
practice is greatly relaxed Tlie whole of the fourfold division 
of their life, with ail the restramts imposed on students, hermits, 
and abstracted devotees, is now laid aside as regards the com- 
munity , though indiMduals, at their choice, may still adopt 
some one of the modes of life which formerly uere to be gone 
through in turn by all 

Bramins now enter into service and are to be found m all 
trades and professions The number of them supported by 
chanty, according to the onginal system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole It is common to see them as 
husbandmen, and stiU more, as soldiers , and even of those 
trades uhich are expressly forbidden to them under severe 
penalties ?hey only scruple to exercise the most degraded, and 
in some places not even those * In the south of India, however, 
their peculiar secular occupations are those connected with 
writing and public business Erom the minister of state down 
to the village accountant, the greater number of situations of 
this sort are in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu 
lau , a hrgo share of the ministry of religion, and manv employ 
monts (such as farmers of the revenue, etc ) where a knowledge 
of writing and of business is required 

In the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully 
tntrodiiced>the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
bu8me‘?s into the Innd^ of Mussulmans and Cayets * Even m 
the Nizam’s tomtoncs in Iho Heckan the same cause has m 
some degree diminished the employment of the Bramms , but 
still they must bo admitted to have everywhere a more avowed 
share m the government than m the time of Menu’s code, when 
one Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the 
whole of their portion in the direct enjoyment of power 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of theft pursuits 
Moul^ deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious in- 
fluence , and, accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority,* 
that (in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as 
a hierarchy, and as a literary body few and little countenanced 
E\en m the direction of tho consciences of families and of 
individuals they have there been supplanted by Gosayens an^ 
other monastic orders * 

* Some casts ot Bcamma in Hindo probably few Braitiina eset witnessed 
Ti f de«!cription3 of flesh it » U ard vol i p 

tl at hca been oUered in sacrifice In * A cast of Sudms see,p G1 ‘ 

circumatanccs flesh is «\ery « Professor 'Uilson Aahttc Jie 

where lawful food butmtheDochan atarchta \ol s\u prt 310 31) 
tills sort of sacrifice is so rare that • Ibid vol xvu p 311 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to bo the objects of 
veneration and of profuse liberality to the laity * The ministry 
of most temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must 
still remain with them , and m some parts of India no dimmu* 
tion whatever can bo perceived m their spiritual authority 
Such IS certainly the ca'^^ in the Marattn country, and would 
appear to be so likeuise m tho west of Hindostan ^ The 
temporal influence derived from their numbers, affluence, and 
rank subsists in all parts , but, even where the Brarains hare 
retained their religious authority, they hav e lost much of their 
popularity This seems to bo particularly the case among tho 
Rajputs ' and is still more so among tho Marattas, who have 
not forgiven their being supplanted in tho govemirent of their 
country by a class whom they regard as their inferiors m the 
military qualities, which alone, in their estimation, entitlameu 
to command ^ 


The two lowest classes that existed in Slenu’s time are now 
replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and sometimes 
obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their divisions 
with greater strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor partaking 
in common rites In the neighbourhood of Puna, where they 
are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 160 
ailierent casts • These casts, in many cases, coincide with 
rades , the goldsmiths forming one cast the carpenters another, 
c his IS conformable to Menu, who assigns tO'4ach of tho 
mixed classes an hereditary occupation 

ei^owment of the rules of cast is still strict, but 
1 * a person of low cast were to step on the space 
the^nwnpr V higher classes for cooking 

even if Kb k *™Diedtately throw away his untasted meal, 

not tho means of proct.nng another 
death A m faintly described by saying that it is civil 

Snee h^L ™ 'nherit/nor contract, nor give 

life, as well as from^th^'^^'^ intercourse of p^jvate 
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polationa ol relieion m ’i ‘•npnit'ed of nil the con 

that which IS to® follow “S'* “** 
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k ^ Malcolms 
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it must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now 
scarcely observable It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are 
not unfrequent m our courts for unjust exclusion from the cast , 
but in a long residence in India I do not remember ever to have 
met with 'or heard of an individual placed m the circumstances 
which I have desenbed 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile class There are still praedial slaves in the south of 
India, and m some of the mountain and forest districts else- 
where These may possibly be the remains of the ancient 
Sudras, but in other parts of the country all classes are free 
Domestic slaves form no exception, being individuals of any 
class reduced by particular circumstances to bondage 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudrqs at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted t? be such, even by the Bramms The whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong to that class The proper occu- 
pation of a Sudra is now thought to be agriculture , but he is 
not confined to that employment, for many are soldiers , and 
the Cayets, who have been mentioned ns rivallmg the Bramms 
in business and everything connected with the pen, are (m 
Bengal, at least) pure Sudras, to whom their profession has 
descended from ancient times “ 

The institution of casts, tliough it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an ei ect m obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose There is, indeed, scarcely 
anv part of the world wLere changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as in India The last Peshwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers , one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading 
emjpl/vfvzAv/A'/, M/i •h. ’tnA 

running footman The Raja of Jeipur’s prime minister was a 
barber The founder of the reigning family of Holcar was a 
goathwd , and that of Smdia a menial servant , and both were 
budras The great family of Rastia, m the Mnratta country, 
first followed the natural occupations of Bramms, then be- 
came great bankers, and, at length, military commanders 
JIany similar instances of ele^atIon might be quoted The 

t 1* the next dixmona tha lut ta or potter, the (armatara 

Iwlow the Bralimana ore the Baxiyat or smith, flnd the napxta or barber 
t or medical, and the Kayatil a$ or Below these ere the numerous low 
^iter cast —then come the nine casts from whom a Brahman cannot 
tuvisions colled the ?«obo SSl , »e, accept water such os the laivartala 
e gopn or cowherd the mdU or or Gshetmon «aunxma*^nt4 or ^Id 
^rtlener the tai// or oilman, the tan smith etc — E d] ’ « 

tri or wca\er, tho tnodata or coulee « ColehrooVe ketotic Rtitarchet, 
tioner, the vara)S or betel cultuator, vol \ p 68 
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innovation is* supposed by Professor Wilson to have been 
adopted about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century.” 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect 
as similardratenlilies in Europe, and do not so easily furnish 
marked characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind or from each other. There is not even a general name 
.for the class, though that of Gosayen (which, in strictness, 
should be confined to one subdivision) is usually applied to the 
whole. They can all he recognised by their dress, as all wear 
some part of their clothes (generally the turban and scarf) of 
a dirty orange colour, except a few, who go quite naked : all 
are bound by some vows ; and all accept (though all do not 
solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can he 
asserted of them all ; but by far the greater number have many 
■)ther features in common. An order generally derives its 
iharacter from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines 
t maintains^ and by whoso rules of life the members arc bound. 
Many of these founders of orders have been likewise founders 
af sects ; for which reason the tenets of Gosdyens are seldom 
purely orthodox. They vary greatly in numbers, some being 
confined to a small knot of votaries in one part of the country, 
and others spread in numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, 
landed property is attached. They deiive an additional income 
from the contributions of devout persons, from money collected 
by begging, and, in mahy cases, from trade, which is often 
carried on openly, but more frequently in a covert manner. 
These convents are all under a mohant (or abbot), who is 
generally elected by his own community or by the other 
ifih? casibr,* wih? iV irmf 

often named by his predecessor. Admission into an order is 
not given until after a probation of a year or two, Th* novice 
is in a manner adopted by a particular instructor, or guru, who 
hM oflbn several such disciples ; all subject, as well as the guru * 
him^lf, to the head of the convent. One order in Bengal 
admits of males and females living in one convent, but under 
strict vows of chastity. - 

Many of the Gosayens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much'of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by 
, begging. Other Gosayens lead an entirely erratic life ; in some 
cases still subordinate to moliants, and in others, quite 

ISunflarly cLstinctions of caat The earliest protest agouist 'cast wag 
eeaso lot tVie time among the vror- the nse of Buddhism.— Ep.l 
eiuppera at the temple of Jagann&th. ‘ ’ 
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independent and free from all rules eTcept Such as they 
impose on themselves But among these last are to be found 
some of the mo^t austere religionists , those, m particular, 
•who retire to the heart of forests, and live entirely uncon 
nected irith manhind, exposed to the chance of famine, if 
no charitable person should think of them, and to still greater 
danger from the beasts of prey that alone inhabit those wild 
and solitary tracts '* 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows , and t^ey 
have no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other 
monkish observances Most are bound to celibacy , but many 
allow their members to marry, and to reside with their families 
like laymen One order, particularly devoted tp Crishna, m 
his infant form, hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly 
apparel and choice food, and to partake of every description 
of innocent enjoyment . and these tenets are So f* from 
lowering their character that their influence with their followers 
13 unbounded and they are amply supplied with the means of 
living according to their liberal notions of religious duty 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last , such 
are those of which individuals bold up one or both arms until 
they become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow 
through the hands , those who he on beds of spikes, who vow 
perpetual silence, and •nho expose themselves to other volun 
ta^ mortincations Some few affect every sort of filth and 
pollution, and extort alms by the disgust which tUeir presence 
creates, or by gashing their limbs with knives 
nr *1 been said, go nake'd, and many nearly so 

as mercenary 

1 ’i tbcj number of several thousands, under their 

own leaders 

‘o tal-c arras for the advance- 

repnilran S ,1 P^a'gate habits, but «lth tte 

•"Sh MbM be^’’ r*” Tl'O''- nat>ed limbs smeared 

Gciallj increased beards, and their matted hair arti 

nppcaninco to these 8‘'’® “ slribinS 
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marauders 


than once in\aded by 
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bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military 
service ; and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwar 
in 1760, an affray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Nagas of "Siva and those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on tho field.” The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but 
it serves to give an idea of the numbers engaged. 

«Onc description of Gosayens, of the sect of Siva, are Yogis 
(see Chap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a muon with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
and some arc even professed mountebanks, who go about the 
country with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the^ 
populace with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is inucif more remarkable. iThese profess to be enthusiastrc 
devotees, and practise their imposture not for money, but to 
increase their reputation for sanctity. Among them are per- 
sons who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, 
to remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a 
distance from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort 
of crutch with, the hack of one hand, the togers of which are 
all the time employed in coimting their beads.” 

Among the Gosayens there are, or have been, some few 
learned men : many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and 
many respectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless 
and importunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all 
descriptions, attracted to the order by the idle and wandering 
life uhich it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are 
the most respectable, and those of Siva the most infected by 
the offensive qualities of the class. It is to^the credit of tho 
good sense of the Hindus that these devotees fall off in public 
esteem exactly in proportion to the extravagance aad eccen- 
tricity of their observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for 
their mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible 
pitch. In Dengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide 
as of superior importance, and entitled to greater regard than 
their Deity himself.” - V 

The -want of a common head to the Hindii religion accounts 

” pAptain Raper. ABtattc Re- eyo mtnesa ta the Aa^aUe MontJdy 
»i p 455. .TffumoHor March. 1829 

most autlientic account ol •* Professor Wilson. Asiatic’ Re- 
one of these is quoted by Professor seoreAM. vol xvi p. 119 *TJie above 
*' ■4**^**® Researches, vol xvu account is chiefly irom Professor 

P toG, from s statement by on Wilson’s essay in vola. xvi and Jcvii, 
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for the lax discipline of many orders, and the total absence 
of rules among single Beiragis and Yogis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military Nagas.” 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Europe, imder the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord be- 
tween them and the sacerdotal class The rivalry thus engen- 
dered might have produced more serious effects ; but tjie 
influence which the Bramms derive from their possession of 
the literature and law of their nation has had an operation on 
the orders, as it has on other Hindus ; and, in recognising the 
code of Menu, and the religious traditions of their country, they 
could not withhold their acknowledgment of the high station 
to which the class had raised itself by the authority of Jhose 
w'ritings. , « ■' 


CHAPTER II 

CEAITOES IN THE OOVERNBIENT 

Admmietration— Revenue diviswne— Deecnption of a townsWp— Its prm* 
by one head— Duties of the head 
®*^^blishaient the accountant, watchman, etc — 
ViS uLuL*" conunumty — Oeases of iphabitanfi- 

tenants — Temporary tenants— 
etc— Probable ongin and decline 
Bpg nthiT ^ Public land revenue — Property m the 

alienatml tn, tbe king’s re\enue — alienations — Lands 

the RAin/ita eervice — Lands for military service among 

mibtary-Lands held free of 
^\ar— Policy other dependent temtones — Zemindirs 

hlenu^w'i^ Hindu government differs from that described by 
tenu. lesf m consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 

particolors continued nntil the middle ff tlw 

and some from the account century, when all professed 

Co»4j cns in the Appendix to RiaaiI** *®onks a ere compelled to enter them- 
See ApoendiT ** * aclves as members of particular con 
Clumps in Cast ” ’ vents. Even members of convents 

*1 r laxity provmlMl fometimes led the same vagabond 

diflercnt ptnodsamong the /*« restrained by authority 

“od called forth the mt^^ WylotreduCUrgiSicvUtrtlBfcfuI’fr^ 
^ of the pojies and councilii. " P • ^uraiort, 75th Disser . 

early Bgcs of the church tlw» ^**on, vol m. part 2, pp 80,01) 

**’ "c conv/iS multiplied among the 

t n but roam^ «hrwUaM with as little restraint as 

cWv V mUsimg w HindOs. until they were 

•«TofdAZ‘^ P^^lonng fv.w ’'«*r Innocent III . a® 

•cstofd.Wluiryj 1215 (.Vumron. p 07 ) 

. ciwo Commerce was earned on. even fn 
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a lelaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by 
the old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time evactly 
conformed to in the actual practice of any state 

The chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a 
regular cduncil He has naturally some heads of departments, 
and occasionally consults them, and his prime minister, on 
matters affecting the peculiar province of each 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu,* under lords 
of«10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still to 
be found, especially m the Deckan , but the only one which 
remains entire is that called Perganneh, which answers to the 
lordship of 100 towns Even the olBcera of the old systems 
are still kept up m those divisions, and receive a remuneration 
m lands and fees , but they are no longer the active agents of 
the government, and are only employed to keep the records of 
all mafters honnected with land (A) It is generally supposed 
that these officers fell into disuse after the Mahometan con 
quest , but as, like everything Hindu, they became hereditary, 
and liable to division among heirs, the sovereign, Hindu as well 
as Mussulman, must have felt their madequacy to fulfil the 
objects they were designed for, and the necessity of replacing 
them by officers of his own choosing, on whom he could rely 
At present, even Hindu temtones are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and sub- 
divided, as convenience requires The king names the 
governors of the great divisions, and the governor chooses his 
own deputies for those subordinate 

The governor unit^ all the functions of administration , 
there being no longer military divisions as m Menu’s time , and 
no courts of justice, but at the capital (if there) 

JBitkaroong_a U these changes, the townsffips * remain entire, 
and are the indestructible atoms, from an aggfegaie"bfivhich 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed 

A township is a compact ‘piece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabded by a single community The boundaries are accur- 
ately defined and jealously guarded The lands may be of all 
descriptions these actuary under cultivation, and those 


recent times to a great extent by the 
Jesuits and was one of the arguments 
in favour of the suppreasioa of the 
order (Ranhe Rutory of the Popes 
'oLiu pp 138 206) As late as the 
lost century some e\ en of tho strictest 
orders admitted into their community 
a class which took certain vows and 
'^yre a monastic flress, but were 
allowed to li\-e in the world and to 
• [cf Sir H Ifame a Village Corns 


exercise professiona even married 
persons were not excluded 

* As many of the notes on this 
account of the revenue system are 
long and not required for a general 
understanding of the subject, 1 have 
thought it best to place them in an 
Appendix to wluch reference wHl be 
mode by letters of the aljAu^bot 

mUus *n the East and West, 1871 1 
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neglected, arable lands no\ or yet cultivated , and land n^hich 
13 altogether incapable of cultivation Tlieso lands arc divided 
into portions, the boundaries of which are ns carefully marked 
as those of the township, and tho names, qualities, extent, 
and proprietors of which aro minutely entered in the records 
of the community The inhabitants are all assembled in a 
village within tho limits which in many parts of India is forti 
fied, or protected by a little castle or citadel 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs It lewes 


on its members the rc\ enue duo to the state , and is collectively 
responsible for the payment of tho full amount It manages 
Its police and is answerable for any property plundered within 
its limits It administers justice to its own members, os far 
as punishing small offences and deciding disputes in tho first 
instance It taxes itself, to provide funds for its internal 
expenses , such as repairs of tho wall and temple, and tke cost 
of public sacrifices and chanties, as w ell as of some ceremonies 
and amusements on festivals 

It IS provided with the requisite officers for coflducting all 
those duties, and with vanous others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants , and though entirely subject to tho general 
respects an organized commonwealth 
plete within Itself This mdcpendcDce, and its concomitant 
■violated by government, are never 
nitfir n afford some little protection against a tyrannical 
own limits, ‘e4n when 
tho general government has been dissolved 

Metealn ^iw mmute of Sir Charles 

his authority language as tho weight of 

evernhm J tiff wo httle republics, having noarlt 

Snt '7'“"" U^msolves, and almost mde 

revolution succLds t? rf tumbles down , 

Mahratta Sihh Eneliat, ■ Hindoo, Patan, Jfogul 

community remains the af” ”* “'?'‘*or8 in turn , but the village 
and fortify tlicmselvls ^ “i, J? trouble they orm 

country the vilHirn hostile army passes through tho 
their walls and let^tliA o ™*^^^*®* collect their cattle within 
and devastation be unprovoked If plunder 

employed be irresisliUlo themselves and the force 

d>Stanco, but when villages at a 

and rcsnpie their occupations™!?**^ Pasaecl over, they return 
of yeai% the scene of toniit,,, a country remain for a senes 
the Villages cannot bo inhahitA.? pdlage and massacre, so that 
/nnabited, the scattered villagers never 
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theless return whenever the pOAver of peaceable possession 
revives. A generation may pass away, but tho succeeding 
generation will return. ^Tlic sons will take tho places of their 
fathers ; the same site for tho village, tho same positions for tho 
houses, tile same lands W'ill be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when tho village was depopulated ; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they _ 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance 
and convulsion, and acquire strength suflicient to resist pillage 
and oppression with success. This union of tho village com- 
munities, each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, 

I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to tho 
preservation* of the people of India, through all tho revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
condycivo to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of n great 
portion of freedom and fndepcndcnce.” * 

A township in its simplest form is under a headman (B), 
who is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of tho king, and may 
have been removable at his pleasure. His office has now be- 
come hereditary ; and though ho is sllU regarded as a ofiiccr 
of the king, he is really moro tho representative of tho pcoplp. 
The selection of an individual from tlio proper family rests 
sometimes with tho village community, and oftener with tho 
government but to bo useful to either he must possess tho 
confidence of both. He holds a portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government ; but tho greater 
part of his income is derived from fees paid by tho villagers. 
So far is ho identified with tho village, that ho is held personally 
responsible for its engagements, and thrown into prison in all 
cases of resistance or failure of the revenue. _ 

Tho headman settles with tho government tho sum to bo 
paid to it for the year \ and apportions the payment among, 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of thoir lands. 
He also lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, partitions 
the vjater for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offenders, 
and sends them to tho governraent offlco of tho district ; and, 
in short, does all the duties of municipal government. 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated for tho 
purpose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free 
consultation with tho villagers. In civil disputes tho headman 
IS assisted by arbitrators named by tho parties, or by assessors 
of his oiyn choice. His ofSco confers a great deal of respecta- 
bility with all tho country people, as well as influonco in his 

* Su C T. Jlotcalfe, Etport of Select Committee of Souse of Oommons, 1832, 
vol.m. Appwidjx 84, p 331. 
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own village It is saleable , but the owner seldom parts with it 
entirely, reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies 
and other honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of all 
the solid advantages 

The headman is assisted by different offifcers, of tvhom the 
accountant and the watchman are the most important 

tCho accountant (C) keeps the village records, which contain 
a full description of the nature of the lands of tho village, with 
the names of the former and present holders, tho rent, and other 
terms of occupancy Ho also keeps tho accounts of the village 
community and those of tho villagers individually, both with 
the government and with each other Ho acts as notary in 
drawing up deeds for them, and avrites private letters for tho'^e 
who require such a service He is paid by fees on the inhabi 
tants and sometimes has an allowance or an assignment of 
land from tho government * ' 

The watchman (D) 13 the guardian of boundaries, public 
and private He watches the crops, is tho public guide and 
messenger, and is next to the headman, the principal officer of 
police In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all 
amvals and departures, makes himself aenuamted with the 
Character of every individual in the village, and is bound to llnd 
of ®ny stolen property w ithm tho township 
boundary, when the re- 

spo^Mity ,8 transferred to tho nest ne.ghbour 


are always men'bfaTw cast 

the considered an assistant of 

He 18 also thw r ] duties is to assay all money paid 

are other these, there 

native m^me and bv of tiy the 

it vanes m difTpron^ ommon opinion at twelve , but, in fact 
always the same and the officers included are not 

schoolmaster), whom is often the 

m leather, are soMr.™ ®^H>enler, barber, potter, and worker 
physician musician mt Y^^ting The tailor, washerman 
general the danc?^^ others, are not so 

aancmg girl seems only to be m the south of India 

if b«n^rcfll*^‘ln the records are lost or thrown 

•harers Mt m ♦.? others the .^5®"fnsion by frequently changing 

occomitMt •''that of th^ and none of the co parceners 

wtant the evj « most coMpw S ^ 
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The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist.* Each of these village officera and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as 
a handful or two -out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of India, 
especially in the north and the extreme south, there is in each 
vijlage a community which represents, or rather which con- 
stitutes, the township ; the other inhabitants being their 
tenants (E). These people are generally regarded as absolute 
proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever they exist 
to have an hereditable and transferable interest in it ; but as 
the completeness of their proprietary right is doubtful, it will 
be convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native name, 
and call them “village landholders” (F). 

IVhere they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described ; but more frequently each branch of 
the family* composing the community (or each family if there 
be' more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the beads of the other divisions to 
conduct the general business of the village. The council thus 
composed dlls precisely the place occupied in other cases by 
the single headman, and its members share among them the 
official remuneration allowed to that officer by the government 
and the Villagers, Their number depends on that of the 
divisions, but seldom exceeds eight or ten. Each of these heads 
is generally chosen frdtn the oldest branch of his division, but 
is neither richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of 
the landholders. 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other classes 
ol Inferior degree 2. Permanent tenants. 3. Temporary 
tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who tak^ up their 
abode in a village for the convenience of a market, 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 
descended from one or more individuals who first settled the 
village ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
who have derived their rights by purchase, or otherwise, from 
members of the original stock. The supposition is confirmed 
by the fact that, to this day, there are often only single families 
of landholders in small villages, and not many in large ones 

* The widely extended tnlatl o{ all of a genealogist of much more aerioua 
property in India, and the comph- concern in that country than it is 
cated restnclions on the intermar- with us, * 

nago of families, make the business ’ 
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(G) ; but each has branched out into so many members, that 
it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural labour to be 
done by the landholders, ^rithout the aid either of tenants or 
labourers. 


The rights of the landholders are theirs collectiveiy ; and, 
though they almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire separation. A landholder, 
for instance, cat! sell or mortgage his rights ; but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family 
l)econies extinct, its share returns to the common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
common, the ^holo working for the community, ,and sharing 
the net produce, after satisfying the claims of the government. 
Jn some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
res^meibihty for the dues of government, and somL-timiJs u*ith 
pcriwiical inlorehangcs of thoir portions ; and in others they 
nia '0 the separation between the portions of cultivated lanS 
wtnp etc, retaining only the waste land and some other rights 
in common ; but. at times, they divide tlie waste land aho. 

do not in general give one compact 
clMcrfnt!.? ‘ landholder, but assign to him a share of cvcij' 
nlaco * patch of fertile land in one* 

and «rt ti * nnothcr, one of grazing ground in a third, 

in different parts of the country, 
icet to l ix-rfcct, llicV hold their lands sub- 

p"ln°m nt'^-Ti:;* P™Portion of the produce to 

Tet«rMra'’," 'T' ““ "1"'" “t >'■= ""-J- 

the n-*! oI thf. diatinguisli them from 
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from the demand of government exceeding the} iv ill pay, 
he IS still considered as propnelor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three generations, or one hundred 
years, ho is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumstaticeB ho should ho so disposed 

In the Tamil country and m Hindostan,* a tenant put in by 
the government ivdl sometimes voluntarily pay the propnetor’s 
fee to the defaulting and dispossessed landholder * 

«in all villages there aro two descriptions of tenants, nho rent 
the lands of the village landholders (nhere there aro such), and 
those of the government, where there is no such intermediate 
class These tenants arc commonly called ryots (I), and aro 
divided into, two classes, — permanent and temporary 

The permanent rjots aro those who cultivate the lands of 
the vjUage where they reside, retain them during their lives, 
and transmit them to their children (K) 

They have often been confounded w ith Iho village land- 
holders, though the distinction is marked m all cases where any 
propnetor’s* feo exists In it no tenant ever participates ’ 
JIany aro of opinion that they arc the real proprietors of the 
soil, while others regard them ns mere tenants at will All, 
however, arc agreed within certain limits; all acknowledging, 


® llf Eiris, Itepcrt cf SeUct Com 
mttUe, tS32 \oI ut p 376 , Mr 
Tortescue Sefeettont vol >ii p 405 
* [Mr Robinson, w bis valuable 
little book on The Land i?q«nue of 
£nUsh India (published in 1850) 
gi\es three principal kinds o{ land 
tenure in India — tlio Zcmindaree, 
the Rutteedaree and the Ryutwareo 
‘ Tlie distinguishing feature of tlie 
Zemmdaree tenure is, that when on 

ejitiilfL hftJftjiigi. *ii, TOVi-.il. 'jttupriVfWPS 
it 13 managed in joint stock, with no 
separate possession of portions of land 
by the sharers ” ‘ The charactens 
tio of fj e Futteedaree tenure is parti 
tion or appoitiooincnt of the land in 
seieraltj, with joint responsibihtv 
Each owner, or shareholder, under 
takes the management of his separate 
I»rtion. paying through the headmnn 
that proportion of the whole asBe<4 
ment on the estate which, by previous 
agreement, has been fi^ed on thia 
portion of the land Undor Uio 
Ryutwaree tenure the tarious pro 
pnetary Bub^wisiona oi the estate 
are recognised and jouit responsi 
bility ceases The owner of each 
petty holding is made responsible to 
government for the payment exclu 


eively of Ids own fixed esscssment 
Tito pnnctplo is that of a Celd assess 
ment with total separation of in 
terests ** Besides these throe, there 
IS a fourth, tlio Talooqdaroo which 
was Bupenndueed over the others by 
tbofiluiiamniadan custom of granting 
tho collection of revenue to great 
qlTiccra of stale or powerful chiefs, 
who m course of time made the olTico 
hereditary In Bengal proper, these 
^hfcuniuh "geviiu 'pwwirt Vy 
the perpetual settlement, and made 
themselves generally the vie owners 
or zemindars of the land Tlie Put 
teedaree tenure prev ails m the North 
west provinces and the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories the Zemin 
dareo in the North wrest and tho 
Maratta and Tamil country , the 
Ryutwaree chiefly m Madras See 
Robinson 8 Xand Retenue pp 1 — 17,* 
and Wilsons Qloeaary {Gr&m and 
Zamtndar) W ilson also mentions 
an unpcrfect form of Putteedaree in 
the North west where part of the 
land 13 held in common and part in 
Severalty — Ed ] 

^ Mr Elhs Report of SeUci Com 
mifteo of House of Commons 1832, 
tol ui p 385 
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on the one hand, that they have some claim to occupancy, and 
on the other, that they have no nght to sell their land 

But, though all admit the nght of occupancy, some contend 
that it is rendered nugatory by the nght of the landlord to rai«e 
his rent , and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customary m the surrounding 
district 


The tnith probably is, that the tenant’s title vas clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed , but that it beo^jne 
vague and of no value when the public assessment became 
arbitrary At present, the permanent tenant is protected by 
the interest of the landlord , he w ill pay more than a stranger 
for lands long held by his family, and situated,, in a village 
where he has a house , but if driven to extremities, he could 
ea'iily get a temporary lease, m another village, on lighter 
terms (L) •, 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppre&sion , others 
thiri they are temporary tenants who have gained their nghts 
bj long possession It i« probable that both conjectures are 
partially right , as well as a third, that their tenure was, m 
raany instances, conferred on them by the landholders at the 
n^^ettlement of tho township 

W cultivates the lands of a viUage 
different from that to which he belongs, holding them by an 
nnnuM lease, written or understood The first ddc^cnption of 
fnUa ♦ occupied by the resident tenant, an infenor class 
■'^^ch there is littte competition , for tbs 
Innri ni ^ account of his other disadvantages, he gets his 
TW 7" permanent tenant 

tionpf? tii/sr, of tenant who deserves to be men 

two fNl 'Th ^css importance than either of the other 

prevents persons whose cast or condition in hfe 

takmc oarf m ™ manual labour, or their women from 

before men Tn employment that requires their appearing 
allowed to holdla^^'t disadvantages, thby «« 

availing themselves nf “ rate, so as to admit of their 

labourers (Ol TVi« or capital by the help of hired 

*crs are natorallv remuneration of hir^ labour 

of other countnes tn differ too little from those 

It need scamelv ®M>lanation 

not necessanlv fom„r ^peated that each of these classes is 
cultivated entirelv ° "tillage One village may be 
vanetj 'of proportion ^ 

pl^eepers, etc , are subject to a ground rent, and some- 
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the ■^^ELAGE COMMUNITY’ 

times a tax besides, to the person on whoso land they 
reside. They are under the general authority of the head 
man as a magistrate, but have little else to do with the 
community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by 
Hindtis were all in the hands of village communities. In the 
early stage of their progress it was impossible for single men to 
cut fields out of the forest, and to defend them against the 
attacla of the aborigines, or even of wild beasts ; there was 
no capital to procure the sorviecs of others ; and, unless the 
undertaker had a numerous body of kindred, he was obliged 
to call in associates who were to share in the profits of the 
settlement;* and thence came the formation of village com- 
munities, and the division of the land into townships. 

Tjie unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society 
has aslum^ a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to 
the state ; but the king, instead of transferring this property 
to the intended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for 
a fixed annual rent or <iuit-rent (as is usual in other countries), 
reserved a certain proportion of the produce, which increased 
or diminished according to the extent and nature of the culti- 
vation. The rest of the produce belonged to the community 
of settlers ; but if they found they had more good land than 
they could themselves till, they would endeavour to make a 
profit of it through the labour of others. No method seemed 
easier than to assign it to a person who should engage to pay 
the government’s proportion, with an additional share to the 
community ; but while land was plenty, and many villages in 
progress, no man would undertake to clear a spot unless ho was 
to enjoy it for ever ; and henco permanent tenants would arise. 
Temporary tenants and labourers would follow as society ad- 
vanced. The subdivision of property^ by inheritance would 
have a natural tendency to destroy this state of things, and to 
reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers ; but og long as 
there was plenty of waste land, that principle would not come 
into lull operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered, 
so long as the king’s proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
IVhen he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished ; and when it rose above a* 
certain point, both classes cultivated their land at a loss. If 
this continued they were -obliged to throiv up their lands, and 
seek other means of living. 

^ As the highest proportion claimed by the king, which at the 
time of Menu’s code was one-sixth, is now one-half, it* is easy 
to account for the annihilation of many village communities, 
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and the shattered condition of others The lands abandoned 
by the landholders reverted to the state 

But though this progress may have been very general, it 
need not have been universal , conquered lands already culti 
vated, would become the property of the prince, and might be 
cultivated on his account by the old propnetors reduced to 
serfs Even at this day, the state constantly grants lands to 
speculators, for the purpose of founding villages, without recog* 
nismg a body of landholders The terms of these grants we 
various , in general they provide for total or partial exemption 
from revenue for a certain number of years , after which the 
payment is to he the same as m neighbouring villages 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive 
from the results, though we cannot trace their progress In 
Canara, JIalahat, and Travancore, the land is held m absolute 
property by single individuals, subject to a dxed payment to 
the state 


^ The sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half , and 
a country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes only 
one third ' This increase has been made, not so much by 
openly raising the king’s proportion of the crop as by means of 
vanous taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the land, and 
circuitously affecting the cultivator Of 
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government is seldom able to aebertain. Some degree of con- 
nivance on the collector’s part is obtained by bribes, which are 
levied as part of the internal e^enses, and charged as “ secret 
service ” *, an item into which it is a point of honour, both with 
the villagers and with future collectors and auditors, never to 
inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the government, that we can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of bearing.* 

In the confusion produced by th<»e irregularities on both 
sides, the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight 
of ; and in most parts of India the revenue is annually settled 
by a reference to that paid in former years, with such alterations 
as tliQ peculiarity of the season, or the occurrence of any tem- 
porary advantage or calamity, may render expedient. " 

"When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, 
they have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute 
ability of the village for the y^r. The land being classed (as 
has been mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities 
it possesses for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the 
e^ense of production can be conjectured : a sufficient propor- 
tion is set aside for the maintenance of the cultivator ; and the 
rest, after deducting village expenses, eto., goes to the govern- 
ment. As a final resource, when all other amicable means fail, 
an appeal is made to an actual division of the crops ; but this 
mode of adjustment is^so open to frauds that it is generally 
avoided by both parties ; except, indeed, in places where long 
connexion between the representative of government and the 
people has established mutual confidence, in which case the 
division of the crop is the most popular of all settlements. 

If the reaulfe ot tha contest wUh. tha Jjpvpjmmnnt. o^Ttrjrxft. v. 
the imposition of a burden beyond the patience of the cultiva- 
tors, the whole body by common consent abandon thftir lanth, 
leave^their village, and refuse to enter into any engagement 
With the government. The public officers then Imve recourpo 
to conciliation and intimidation, and, when nece??ary, to 
con^ssion : force would be reclconcd very opnref'sivc, and if 
uwd, would be ineffectual : the most it could do would he* to 
tiisperae the villagers, and drive them into other Juriwlictions.' 
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It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement 
cannot bo carried on "without much interference with the m 
temal constitution of the township In general the government 
officer carries on his exactions through the headman, but 
interferes when necessary to support him against individuals , 
but he sometimes suspends the headman from his duties and 
takes the details of imposing and collecting the public revenue 
for the time into his own hands Appeals and complaints are 
also incited to afford pretences for extortion in matters cen 
nected with justice and police , so that under a bad government 
the privileges of the township nreoften reduced to insignificance 
All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred on the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury « This 
contractor m like manner farms hia subdivisions to‘ the highest 
f ' > and these last, in their turn, contract with the headmen 

or fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them to 
make what profit he can for himself By these* means the 
a Ural defender of the cultivators becomes himself their 
pnnoipal oppressor , and, if the headman refuses the terms 
made worse by the transfer of his 
e 0 any stranger who is willing to accept the contract 
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great Zemindars ; some, in the village landholders ; and some, 
in the tenants. The claim of the great Zemindars will bo 
shown, in its proper place> to bo derived from one of the re- 
maining three; among whom, therefore, the discussion is 
confined. 

Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity ; to- 
gether wth the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where 
such an operation is possible. These privileges, combined, 
form the abstract idea of property ; which does not represent 
any substance distinct from these elements. Where they are 
found united, there is property, and nowhere else. Now the 
king possesses the exclusive right to a proportion only of the 
produce. This right is permanent, and the king can dispose 
of it at his pleasure ; but he cannot interfere with tho soil or 
its produce "beyond this limit. If he requires tho land for 
buildings, roads, or other public purposes, he takes it as a 
magistrate, and ought to give compensation to his fellow- 
shareholders', as he can on emergency seize carts, boats, etc., 
and can demolish houses in besieged towns, although in those 
cases he has' no pretensions whatever to property. 

. As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the 
landholder, after tho king’s proportion is provided, is his ; 
and his power to dispose of his right to, it for all future years 
is unrestrained. The tenant has what remains of the produce 
after the king’s proportion and the landlord’s rent is paid ; 
and this he enjoys in perpetuity ; but the right is confined to 
himself and his heirs, and cannot be otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even 
suspend, the use of the powers of the soil : a tenant forfeits his 
land when he fails to provide a crop from which the other 
sharers may take their yirojoortions.: and a landholder jtuil^v 
of tho same default would be temporarily superseded by a 
tenant of the community’s or the king’s, and, after u certain 
long period, would he deprived of his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent that, where there are village 
commimities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect pro- 
P^rfy .m any of the sharere. Where there are neither com- 
munities nor permanent tenants, the king doubtless is tho full 
and complete proprietor ; all subsequent rights are derived * 
from his grant or lease. The extent of those grants varies with 
circumstances ; but when they are given without reserve and in 
perpetuity, they constitute a perfect form of private property, 

JIany of the disputes about the property in the spil have 
been occasioned by applying to all parts of the country; facts 
which are only true of particular tracts ; and by including, in 
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conclusions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally 
dissimilar in their nature. Many also are caused by the assump- 
tion, that where the government attends to no rights, no rights 
are now in being. Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, 
and not denied by those uho violate them ; and often, in 
favourable circumstances, recover their former efficiency. 
Practically, the question is not in whom the property resides, 
but what proportion of the produce is due to each party ; and 
this can only be settled by local inquirers, not by general rales 
founded on a supposed proprietary right, 'nor even on ancient 
laws long since forgotten. 

The king’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
such as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest part of 
the public revenue The rest is derived from various sources ; 
of these, some are drawn from the land, as the cesses and taxes 
above alluded to ; and others from classes unco/mected with 
agriculture, as taxes on shops and trades, and houses in towns, 
or on articles of consumption, market duties, transit duties on 
the great roads, sea customs, and a few others. Most of thern, 
especially the transit duties, are fertile sources of oppression 
and vexation, and yield little clear profit in return for so much 
revenues are generally collected by the village 
ana other local authorities; but some of them, especially 
canir customs, are often farmed to separate 
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uncertain. It ■was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of 
the south of India, when they wero overturned by the Mussul- 
mans ; but the more perfect form in which it is now found 
among the Marattas is probably of modem date. Such grants 
originate in the convenience of giving an assignment on a dis- 
trict near the station of the troops, instead of an order on the 
general treasury ; a mode of transfer particularly adapted to 
a country wher^ the revenue is paid in kind. 

.These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to 
the pay due : but when they had long been continued, and were 
large enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it 
was natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the 
collection" to. the chief of the military body. This -was done 
with every precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating 
more {han the' pay of the troops, or exercising any power not 
usiiail 3 '*vesthd m other collectors. The system adopted by 
the Marattas gives a full illustration of the means resorted to 
for tliis purpose. 

According to their plan, the number and description of 
troops to be maintained by each chief was described ; the pay 
of each division carefully calculated ; allowances made for 
officers, sometimes even to the extent of naming individuals ; 
a sum was allotted for the pei'sonal expenses of the chief him- 
self ; and every particular regari^ng the terms of service, the 
niode of mustering, and other arrangements, was laid down, 
A portion o’f territory was then selected, of which the share 
belonging to the government should be sufficient, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of collection and other clinrges, to supply the 
amount which had been shown to be requiaito ; and the whole 
^rritory yielding that amount was made over to the chief. 
The chief was now placed in the situation of the governor of a 
I revenue division,. and exercised all the other functions which 
are now united in the holder of that office. 

^ The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate 
nghts^was, however, retained by the government, as well as 
a claim to any revenue which the tract assigned might yield 
beyond the amount for which it was granted. Those stipula- 
tions were enforced by the appointment of two or more civil 
officers, directly from the government, to inspect the whole 
01 the chiel’s proceedings, as well in managing his troops as * 
his lands. i - 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual conse- 
quenc^ of such grants did not fail to appear. The lands had 
^ tendency to become hereditary ; and the control 
. ^he government always grew weaker in proportion 4o the 
une that had elapsed from vhe first assignment. The original 

* o 
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principle of the grant, however, was never lost sight of, and the 
necessity of observing its conditions was never denied 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the 
territory of the state , the rest of which was administered by 
local officers directly under the prince, accordmg to the form 
laid down m Menu The allotment of lands was adopted 
as a means of paying the troops, and not of governing the 
country , so that, although there were fiefs, there was no feudal 


sy stem • 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course m the case of foreign 
conquests In some instances a chief was detached hy the 
invaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
Ins troops on its resources , and was allowed to remain undia 
turbed until his family had taken root, and had become^ 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on‘detachment 
Examples of this nature may be foimd among the Hindu 
governments m the south of India and m abundance and 
perfection among the Marattas of later times Even m these 
cases of foreign conquest, however, the intermediate tenure 
18 the exception, and not the rule , the mam portion of the 
territory remaining under the direct administration of the 
prince But a course of proceeding yet remains, which carries 
the principle of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a 
system which (with every caution m applying familiar names 
to remote institutions) it is impossible not to call feudal 

It IS that which prevails among the Rajputs With them 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for himself, 
divided the rest of the country among his relations, according 
to the Hindu laws of partition The chief to whom each share 
was assigned owed military service and general obedience to 
the pnnee, but exercised unlimited authority within his own 
lands He, m his turn, divided lus lands on similar terms 
among lus relations, and a chain of vassal chiefs was thus 
"hom the civil government as well as the 
mih^rj force of the country was committed (P) 
fnnmWi^ System m Europe, as being 
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in the memoiy of the Rajput chiefs, "who view the prince as 
their co-parcener in one point of view, thovigh their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Marwar against 
the Raja ; — “ When our services are acceptable,” say they, 
“ then he is our lord : when not, we are again his brothers and 
kindred, claimants and laying claim to tlie land.” “ 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of Ins father’s family. When any 
of those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out on military adventures, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 
the R4ja’s family, came to be extended to strangers : many 
fiefs are*now*held by Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes ; ** and 
.one of the first order seems, in later times, to have been be- 
stowed on a Mussulman “ (R). Prom the accounts given by 
the Mahometans of the state of Sind, during their early invasion 
in A.D. 711, it seems not improbable that the species of feudal 
system preserved among the modem Rajpiits was then widely 
extended.** 

Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
to local officers, are granted to ministers and other persons en- 
gaged in the administration ; and also to great officers of the 
household, ’and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations ate^ to temples or religious persons, or to 
meritorious servants or to favourites. Though very numerous, 
they are generally of small extent : often single villages ; 
sometimes only partial assignments on the government share 
of a village ; but, in some cases, also, especially religious grants, 
they fonn very large estates. JleUgions grants are always In 
perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, hnd are 
regarded aa amongst the most secure forms of private property ; 
but the ^adual increase of such instances of liberality, com- 
bined with the frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes 
inauces the ruler to resume the grants of his predecessors, and, 
more frequently, to burden them wth heavy taxes. ‘When 
these axe laid on transfers by sale, or even by succession, they 
are not thought unjust ; but total resumptions, or the per- 
manent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. The 
reaction must have begun long ago ; for the ancient inscriptions 

** P* Colonel Tod.*vol. i. 

“ Colonel Tod, vol. i. p ICO. See Bt^ok V. cb. i. 
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often contain imprecations on any of tho descendants of the 
granter who shall resume liis gift “ 

It IS probable that in all times there were heads of hill and 
forest tribes, who remained independent of tho Hindu monar- 
chies, since even the more vigorous governments of tho Moguls 
and the British have not^^nlways been able to reduce such chiefs 
to subjection There were certainly others, who, though they 
acknowledged a sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal 
tribute, or furnished a regular quota of troops, or merely gave 
general assistance, yet retained tho internal administration of 
their country, yielding different degrees of obedience according 
to circumstances 

The number of these half subdued chieftains ivas from tune 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindu states 
when some of the governors of districts and the military feuda- 
tories were able to hold out against tho conqiUcrorj and to 
maintain themselves m different degrees of mdependcnw 
Others of the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed 
the public revenue, contrived to keep their stations’by rendering 
themselves useful to tho ruling power , and without the least 
pretension to independence, were admitted to liave a sort of 
hereditary right or interest in their districts, as long as they 
administered them satisfactorily, and paid, the revenue de- 
manded by tho government It is these three descriptions 
of persons, together with others who have risen under the 
^lahometans, that form the great class kno^vn in'English con- 
troversy by the name of Zemindars,” whose rights have been 
discussed with so much heat and confusion, and who will again 
be noticed as tho requisite occasions arise 

^he art of war is greatly changed At the time of the 
Mahometan invasions from Ghazm, the Hindus were capable 
of systematic plana, pursued through several campaigns, and 
no longer confined to inroads of a few weeks’ duration The 
afterwards made another great alteration , 
and the introduction of regular battalions entirely changed the 
face of war Setting aside that European improvement, their 
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disciplmo, 80 far as relates to order of march and battle, is 
worse than that desenbed by Menu , but they now show a sbiU 
m the choicb of ground, an activity in the employment of light 
troops, and a judgment m sccunng their own supplies and 
cutting off tlio'JD of the enemy, of which there is no sign m tlio 
long in-structions laid dowm m tho code 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades tho old 
law’s of war is no longer to bo found but war in India is still 
earned on w ith more humanity’ than m otlicr Asiatic countries , 
and more so bv the Hmdfis than tho Mahometans 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders tho military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly 
Some of tho Maratta chiefs, m particular, have lived entirely 
m tho field, and had no other capital but their camp From 
this cu;cumatanco the numbers assembled arc out of all propor- 
tion to the fighting men ; and, when they move, they’ form a 
disorderly crowd, spread over the country for ten or twelve 
miles m length, and one or two in breadth, besides parties 
scattered to ‘the Tight and left for forage or plunder 

Tho mam body is, in some places dense, and m others rare, 
composed of elephants and camels, horso and fool, carts, palan- 
keens and bullock carnages, loaded oven, porters, women, 
children, droves of cattle, goals, sheep, and asses, all m tho 
greatest conceivable disorder, and nil enveloped m a thick cloud 
of dust that rises high in tho atmosphere, and may bo seen 
for miles * 

Where there arc regular infantiy, they march in a body, or, 
at least, by regiments , and the guns form a long line occnsion- 
mg continual obstructions from tho badness of tho roads or tho 
breaking do^vn of carnages Tho rest of tho troops straggle 
among tho baggage Two tall standards, accompanied by 
Kettledrums (all, perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which 
ought to bo from 500 to 5,000 horso, but arc followed % from 
to lO The other horsemen belonging to them ar? nding 
singly or m groups, each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his 
to the imminent danger of those who press behind, 
while the owner is joking with bis companion, or singing in a 
may be heard amidst the surroimdmg din 
whole is generally so loosely spread that a horacman 
go at a full trot from the rear to tho head of tho column, 
and nave way made for him as bo advanced, except at passes 
of ravines, or narrow parts of tho road where ho and e\ ery body 
else must often suffer most tedious delay 

^^rtial halts occasionally take place towards tho front, when 
he quartermaster general is negotiating with a village how 
much It 13 to give him not to encamp on its lands , and tow ards 
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tho rear, as individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or 
refreshment 

Now and then a deer or a wild hoar nins through the line 
shouts and commotion precede and follow his course , sticks 
are thrown, shots arc fired, and men spur through tho crowd, 
without much thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves 
or others 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and num 
hers of light troops prevent a native army from being surprised 
on tho line of march It would be difficult, m our wars, to find 
an instance even of the baggage of a native army being cut off, 
unless when fairly run down by a succession of hard marches 
On the contrary, these apparently unwieldy masses have often 
gamed great advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their 
movements Heider, Tippoo, and the Marattas frequently 
overwhelmed separate detachments by attacking theln when 
believed to be m some distant quarter , and as often have they 
slipped through difficult passages, and ravaged the country m 
the rear of our general when he thought he was driving them 
before him towards their own capital 

When they reach their ground, things are arranged better 
than would be expected m such a scene of confusion Con* 
spicuous flags are pitched, which mark the place allotted to 
each chief or each department , and every man knows what 
part of his own lino belongs to him 

The ^^p. when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and dis 
order The bazars are long and regular streets, with shops of 
a escriptions, as m a city The gund and di''ciplined infantry 
are in lines, and the rest scattered about, without any visible 
regard to awangement The tents are mostly white, but often 
striped with red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those 
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plete : those canvas palaces are often so ill pitched that they are 
quite incapable of resisting the tempest of particular seasons. 
Sindia’s whole suite of tents has been kno^vn to be levelled with 
the ground at midnight, and liis women obliged to seek shelter 
from the wind and rain in some low private tent that happened 
to have resisted the^ fury of the elements. 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced 
by fakirs or gosdyens, who go about the camp proclaiming a 
halt, or the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop 
on the march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome 
sight of the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to 
be liberal. 

The armifjs are fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from 
distant countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers.** 

Smdller dealers go about to village at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 
interferes very little, and native camps are almost always well 
’supplied. » 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to bo 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors and rafters are pulled down for firewood ; treasure is 
dtig for if the place is large ; and, even in small villages, people 
try^ if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
which grain* is buried ; or bore with iron rods, such as aro used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed through grifin. A system like this soon reduces a 
country to a desert. Jn a track often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted ; and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
tapi^y changing into jungle. The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the country ; and their neighbourhood is gener- 
well cultivated, being secured by means of compositions 
With the passing armies. 

Tno most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a 
cannonade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned 
heavy loss to ua in all our battles with them ; but the most 
characteristic mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a 
avoimte sort of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which* 
^°®^crings the battle to a crisis. 

Noting can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 

/ ven the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 

it more than usually impressive ; and, when they move on 


tlies© who afforded Buel 
aMistanco to Lord CJomwallia in hi 


war with Tippoo in 1791. EJeoiriU’s 
Hist , vol, V. ch. IV.— .Ed.] 
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at speed, the thunder of tho ground, the flashing of their arms, 
the brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners 
rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a 
countless multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the 
imagination cannot surpass 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once , 
and the manner m whicli they perform this raanceuvre has 
sometimes called forth the admiration of European antagonist^ 
and 13 certainly ‘surprising m an undisciplined body Tho whole 
appear to be coming on at full speed ton ards tlieir adversary’s 
front, when, suddenly, those selected for tho duty at once wheel 
inwards, bring their spears by one motion to tho side nearest 
the enemy, and are in upon his flank before their intention is 
suspected » 


These charges, though grand are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they citcli them m a moment of cwnfuSion, or 
when they have been thinned by the fire of cannon 

Horse soldiers are often maintained (as before mentioned) by 
assignments of the rent or revenue belonging to government in 
particular tracts of country, but oftener by payments from the 
treasi^, either to military leaders, at so much a horseman 
(besides personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
single horsemen, who, in such cas^, are generally fine men, 
well mounted and who expect more than ordinary pay Some 
bodies are mounted on horses belonging to the government , 
and these, although the men are of lower rank thait the other* 
ate the most obedient and efficient part of the army 
Tn«i ^ ®st foot now a days are mercenaries, men from the 
^®°ges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians , espe- 
AfiiflVmo ^ incomparably superior to most other 

of ^o^rage, discipline, and fidelity Their own way 

mdiv^inif « ^ IS, proljably, httle improved since Slenu * 
till thpv and cover themselves by digging 

for an op^rtSity 

and a shot fired f° Sai^ison , batteries are gradually raised 

on the worU i makes httle impression 

more or an nnsuccessful sally. 

ra8omanyshape3^hereafti®firTV“®“^ 

on tho subject m this plaS' ^ unnecessary to enter 
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CHAPTER III 


CJTANOES IS THE T-AW 

ChsngDs in the written law— Cixil law — Cliangci in practice — Criminal 
law— Local laws 


The code of Menu is etill tho basis of tlio Hindu jurispnidcnco ; 
and the principal features remain unnUcrctl to the present day. 

The various works of other inspired uriters,* however, and 
the nunierous commentaries by persons of less authority,* to- 
gether writU tlie additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time, have introduced man}* changes into the ^vrittcn law, and 
have led to tlio formation of several schools, the various opinions 
of which are followed respectively in different parts of India. 

In.all of these Menu is the text-book, but is received accord- 
ing to fhc interpretations and modifications of approved com- 
mentators *, and the great body of law thus formed has again 
been reduced to digests, each of authority within the limits of 
particular schools. Bengal has a separate school of her own ; 
and, although the other parts of India agree in their general 
opinions, tliey arc still distinguished into at least four schools : 
tho^o of Mtthila (North Debar) ; Benares ; Maharashtra (the 
Mnratta country) ; and Druvida (the south of the Peninsula).* 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between 
unequal casts j as w'cll as tlio practice of raising up issue to 
deceased brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of the body and one by adoption. Jlost of 
them, however, admit a* species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
which is made by a widow in behalf of licr deceased husband, in 


consequence of real or supposed 

' IThesa are the other eo CAlIed 
nwtis, which boar the names of 
lajMvalkya, Angiras, Atn, Anas* 
wmba, TJ4ana8, I^tydyano, Daluho. 
rat^ara, Yama, LiWiita. Vishnu, 
Vy^a,Sankho,Sara%arta. 

Gautama, Sdldtopa, and 
Vaeishtha —En ] 

* [0£ these the most important oro 
those on Manu by KulWka and Med 
1^1*^ I Ydjnavalky a, called 

e lIitdteharA, by VijndneSwaro, 
rJif ^ authority for all the 

Pardsara, called the 
bvMddhavdchdrya. cur- 
these must bo 
o* Jlmatavdhonn, 
n >nI‘eritanco 13 called 

dnnn Raghunan* 

a, called the Smriti tattwa , the 


instructions imparted by him 

Vivdda ratndkara and chmtdmani 
wliicli aro current in Mithild, and 
the Vyavahdra rnayt'ikhn of Nlla- 
kantha, current m Mahdrdshtra — 
KdJ 

• ( The mam distinction between 
(ho Benares, Mahdrdshtra and Drd- 
^'ida echoola is rather a preference 
shown by each respectively for some 

t iorticalar work as their authority of 
aw, than any real or important ihflor' 
cnco of doctrino In all the western , 
end southern schools the prevailing 
authority is the nearly universal 
Mitdkshard. The Bengal system 
stands nearly olone, particularly 
with regard to the law of inheritance 
(whero it follows the Ddyabhdga) ; 
m some points it ossimiiates with 
that of MithiJd." — Morley’s* Bluest, 
Introd p oxc — Ed ] 
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CHANGES IN THE 1.AW 


during his life Some schools givo the power to the widow 
independent of nil nuthonzstion by the deceased 

All tho schools go still further tlinn Menu in securing to 
sons tho equal division of their family property Jfost of them 
pro\ent tho father’s alienating ancestral property without tho 
consent of his sons, and w ithout Ica\ mg a suitable maintenance 
for each of them , all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral 
property, and greatly discourage it even w hen the property has 
been acquired by the distributor himself Tho Drnvida school 
gives to tho sons exactly tho anmo rights as to tho father, m 
regard to tho disposal of all his property, and puts them on a 
complete equality with him, except m tho present enjoyment * 

All, except Bengal, m certain eases, still withhold the power 
of making n will 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 
than m Menu’s time Land is often mentioned imder a Variety 
of forms, and some of tho relations between landlord and tenant 
are fixed Attorney s or pleaders aro allowed , rules of pleading 
are prescribed, which aro spoken of with high praise by Sir 
William Jones * 

Different modes of arbitration arc provided ; and, although 
many of tho rudest parts of the old fabric remain, yet tho law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in tho greater ex- 
porionco it evinces m tho modes of proceeding, and in the signs 
of a more complicated society than existed m tho time of the 
first code > 


The improvements, however, m tho wTitten law bear no 
proportion to the excellence of the original sketch, and in tho 
existing code of the Hindus has no longer that superiority to 
those of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stngo, it was 
entitled to claim over all its contemporaries 

fllany great changes have been silently wrought without 
^y alteration m the letter of the law The eight modes of 
mstauce, are still permitted , but only one (that 
.S etr a1°„™ed In 

'J?' subsists in aU its original 

desuetude’ nnH for that veiy reason) fallen into 

"or by arbitary wiU by a sort of customary law. 

avhiA M prolSe'dfo“'n ifp'™ by permanent courts 

their several nnw ^fenu, and of which the tribunals, with 
^ several powers, are recorded by later writers,* is hardly 

"See Jlr Colebrooko on HinJ’J 
Colebrooke8nMiMl,PreffteB r. Justice, TransaettoM fj 

^ .p ill. ttoyal Aetattc Soetety, vol u p 1®'*' 
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oVcrvwl b\ any Hindu government Tlio place of tliosc tn- 
bunaU is in part taUen bj comnM<? 5 ions appointed in n snmniarj 
irav by the pnnee, generally granted from motiacs of court 
favour, and often composed of persons suited to the object of 
the protecting courtier In part, the courtfl nre replaced b3 
bodies of arbitrators, called Pnnclui5et8, wlio sometimes act 
under the authority of the government, and sometimes settle 
di'?putcs bj the mere consent of tho parties Tlio cfTiciencj of 
the«e tribunals is m somo measure kept up, notmtlislanding 
tho neglect of tho government, b^ the power given Menu 
to a creditor over his debtor, which still subsists, and nfTords a 
motive to the person n ithhoUhng pnv ment to consent to an 
inquirj into.the claim 

On the whole, there cannot bo the least doubt that civil 
justice IS much worse ndministorcil in Hindu states at the 
pre«ont timb than it was in tho earliest of which vie have anj 
certain knowledge 

Besides rules of Jfenu which have been altered m later times, 
manv locabcustoms arc now ob'mrvablc, of which no notice vs 
til on m tho Institutes Most of theso ore unimportant , but 
some rchtc to matters of the first consequence, and arc probibl3 
remains of tho laws which prevailed in tho nations where thej 
are now m force before tho mtrorluclion of Afenu's code, or of 
tho authontj of tho Bramins Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this sort is to be found among tho XiSirs of Malabar 
where a nlamcd woman is legally permitted to have unre- 
strained intercourse w itli all men of equal or superior cast , and 
where, from the uncertainty of the issue thus produced, n man's 
heirs are alw s his sister’s sons, and not his own ^ 


CIIAPTCR IV 

• ^BESE^T STATE OF REUaiOV 

Cljange«i since Slonn— Tho Turilniui — Prewnt objects of worship— Sn-n— 
D6vl or I3hA%4nf — Vislmu nnl hw incamotions — Painn — Cnshnn- — 
Other gods — Good and bad spirits — Local pods — General character 
of the Ilinda religion — ^Future stale— VIoral effects — Sects — As 
cadency of t! o monastic orders — ^Tl o Dauddhaa or Biiddhiata— • 
The Ja nns or Jama — Compnratno antiquity of thoso ret c ons and 
that of BrahmUL 

The principal changes m religion since Menu are— 

Tho neglect of tho principle of monotheism 

The neglect of some gods and tho introduction oP others • 

Dr P Buchanan’s Jo«>7»«if MroifT* fte Vtfsore, etc., vol il pp 411,412. 
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The worship of deified mortals : 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, 
and the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the 
others ; 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Vedas ; and the 
religious ascendency acquired by monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. - 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every toAvn has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. 
To all these votaries are constantly repairing, to hau^ the*image 
with garlands, and to present it with fruit and flowers. The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights 
of steps leadmg do\vn to the water, which are covered, in tho 
early part of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, 
and going through their devotions, as they stand in the stream. 
In the day, the attention is drawn by tho song, or by the grace- 
ful figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, ns they bear 
their ofTerings to a temple. 

- 'Parties of Bramina and others pass on similar ‘occasions ; 
and frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and 
music, to perform the ceremony of soine particular holiday, 
^ey carry with them images borne aloft on stages, representa- 
tmns of temples, chariots, and other objects which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. 

• ^ distance from towns, temples are always found in 

inhabited places ; and frequently rise among tho trees on the 
ban^ of r^ers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits 
wildest forests, a stone covered ‘with 
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occasions of display to the licli, and lead to some little show 
and festivity even among tlie lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular 
gods, are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to 
them with delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms 
does not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives 
rise, yet it still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; 
and has little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the first 
period of its institution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the V4das as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of ^oss polytheism and idolatry ; and, though nowhere 
entirely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, eveept by 
philosophci^ and'divines. The foDowers of the V^das,' though 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge of the real character of 
the Livinily, and though anxious to diffuse their own doctrines, 
did not disturb the popular belief ; but, actuated either by 
their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, or, perhaps, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), they 
permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
^presenting them as so many forms or symbols of the real 
Divinity, *At the same time, they erected no temple “and 
addressed no worship to the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected from the weakness of human nature : 
the obvious and palpable parts of their religion prevailed over 
the more abstruse and more sublime : the ancient polytheism 
kept its ground, and was further corrupted by the introduction 
of deified heroes^ wbplvsv.?, .w fix? 

from whom they were supposed to derive their divinity. 

*^0 scriptures of this new religion are the Puranasf of which 
eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be the works 
or Yyasa, the compiler of the Vedas ; but, in reality, composed 
authors between the eighth and sixteenth centuries, 
although, in many places, from materials of much more ancient 
K 1 contain tbeogonies ; accounts of the creation ; 

philosophical speculations ; instructions for religious cere- 
monies ; genealogies ; fragments of history ; and iimumerable 
agenda, . relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and sages. 

^ "Written to support the doctrines of particular sects, 

and all ate corrupted by sectarian fables ; so that thpy do not 
orm a consistent whole, and were never intended to be com- 
med into one general ‘system of belief. Yet they are all 
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received as incontrovertible autlionty ; and, as they are 
the sources from which the present Hindu religion is drawn, 
we cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and 
anomalies 

The Hindus, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, from whom all others denve their existence, 
or, rather, of whose substance they are composed , for, accord* 
mg to the modem belief, the universe and the Deity are one 
and the same But their devotion is directed to a variety of 
gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the number 
Some accounts with the usual Hindu extravagance, make the 
deities amount to 330 000 000 , but most of these are minis 
tering angels m the different heavens, or other spints who have 
no individual name or character, and who are counted by^the 
million . 


The following seventeen, however, are the prmcipJil ones, 
and, perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exer 
cising distinct and dmno functions, and therefore entitled to 
worship ^ — • 

1 Brahma, the creating pnnciple ; 

2 Vishnu, the preserving principle ; 

3 Siva, the destroying principle , 

with their conesponding female divinities, who are mythologi* 
cally regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active 
powers which develop the principle represented by each 
member of the triad , namely^ ^ i 

( 4 Saraswati 

5 liakshmi * 

0 Parvati, called also Devi, Bhavam, or Durga. 

7 Indra, god of the air and of the heavens 
« Vanina, god of the waters 
,X ‘ god of the wind 
10 Agni, god of fire 

lo pnr^r’ infernal regions and judge of the dead 

Jr Cmora, god of wealth * ^ 

J^ S”*'^*^* god of war. 

14 Cdma, god of love 
15 SGiya, the sun 
, 10 Soma, the moon 

presides over^threntJnn^^ J^moyer of difficulties, and, as such, 

commencement of all undertXm™ 

especiallj the GamJijs planets, and many sacred rivers, 

and hcftioured with everv fSJf as a female divinity. 

‘ Kennedy . n 7 ^ 'W’orship and reverence 
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The first three of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
form the celebrated Hindu triad, whose separate characters are 
sufficiently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps 
be tesolv^ into the general ma^im of orthodox Hindus, that 
all the deities are only various forms of one Supreihe Being * 
Brahma, though he seems once to have had some degree of 
pre-enunence, and la the only one of the three mentioned by 
Menu,’ was never much worshipped, and has now but one 
temple m India * though invoked m the daily service, liis 
separate worship is almost entirely neglected * 

His consort, Saraswati, being goddess of learning and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice It is far 
different with Vishnu and Siva They and tlieir incarnations 
now attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindus , 
the relative importance of each is eagerly supported by nu- 
merous votaries , and there are heterodox sects of great extent 
which maintain the supreme divmity of each, to the entire 
exclusion of his rival 

Siva IS thus described m the Buranas ‘ “ He wanders 


about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes 
laughing and sometimes crying ” The usual pictures of him 
correspond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition 
that he has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands , 
his hair is coiled up like that of a religious mendicant , and he 
IS represented seated in an attitude of profound thought This 
last particular corresponds with the legends relating to him, 
which describe him as always absorbed in meditation, and as 
consuming w ith the fire of his eye those who dara to disturb 
him m his state of abstraction But although these accounts 

accord so well 

under which he is ever worshipped is intended to mark that 
dea^ction as only another name for regeneration • 

It*is meant for the same symbol of the creative principle 
that was employed by the ancients , but is, in fact a low 
cylinder or stone, which occupies the place of an image in all 
he temples sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion 
® original import Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, 
hough discouraged by the Bramins of his sect , and it is in* 
onour of him, or of his consort, that so many self inflicted 
ortures are incurred on certain da^ m the year On those 

•Re«arcA« p 211 ® t\ard on tho Hindoos vol m 

Ml n '^“0 Hestarehes vol p 26 

jP • Quoted m Kennedy s J?e£earcA«, 

I RMearthe$ p 270 p 291 

Tod 8 \ol i p 774 
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occasions some stab their limbs and pierce their tongues with 
knives, and walk in procession with swords, arrows, and even 
living serpents thrust through tho wounds , while others are 
raised into the air by a hook fixed m tho flesh of their backs, 
and are whirled round by a movable lever, at a height which 
would make their destruction inevitable, if the skin were to 


give way ’ 

Tho nature of Siva’s occupations does not indicate much 
attention to the affairs of mankind , and, according to the 
present Hindu system, there is no god particularly charged 
with the government of the world , the Supreme Pemg, out 
of whose substance it is formed, taking no concern in its affairs 
but the opinion of tho vulgar is more rational than that of their 
teachers , they mix up the idea of the Supreme Being with that 
of the deity who is the particular object of their adoration and 
suppose him to watch over the actions of men, afid to reward 
the good and to punish the wicked both m this world and 
the next • 

The heaven of Siva is m the midst of the eternal snovs 
glaciers of Keilasa one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya 

His consort Devi, or Bhavani is at least as much an object 
of adoration as Siva , and is represented in still more ternWe 
colours Even in the milder forms in which she is generally 
seen m the south of India she is a beautiful woman, riding a 
tiger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if advancing 
to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom her m 
carnations were assumed But m another form occasionally 
used everywhere, and seeminglv the favourite one m Bengal 
she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and terrib e 
countenance, streaming -with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with skulls and human heads and in all respects re- 
Bemblmg a fury rather than a goddess Her rites m those 
countries correspond with this character Human sacrifices 
oflered to hep . • and she is BtiU supposed t" 
I carnage that is earned on before her altars ^ 

Calcutta 1,000 goats, besides other animab 
the G!rir!!L^f sacrificed every month ' At Bindabashni, where 
* It used In Vmdhya hills approaches tho Ganges 

'^age was never ahowel 

from tharofTS worship of Devi does not differ m«ch 

^ other gods , but it sometimes assumes a fora* 

Md nSfo'p'/j'.’ig;;'; ^ BUqmtre A,M 

« * ard a Btndoo), vol uu p- 
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that has brought suspicion or di'igraco on tlio \\holo of tho 
Hindu religion I allude to the Bccret orgies, uhich ha%o often 
been duelt on by the missionaries, nnd tho existence of which 
no one has ever attempted to den^ On those occasions, ono 
sect of tho worshippers of Devi, chiefly Brnmins (bub not 
always, for with this sect all cast ts nbolislied), moot m parties 
of both sexes, to feast on flesh and spirituous liquors, and to 
indulge m the grossest debauchery All this is rendered doubly 
odious by being performed with some Bcmblancc of tho cere- 
monies of religion ; but it is probably of rare occurronco, and 
13 all done uath tho utmost secrecy , tho sect by which it is 
tolerated is scarcely ever a\oi\ed, and is looked on with horror 
and contempt by all the orthodox Hindus Besides these 
votanes of Divi, and cntirclj unconnected with her worship, 
there are some few among tho varieties of religious mendicants 
who consider themselves aboxcall law, and at liberty to indulge 
their passions without incurring sin These add to tho ill 
repute of the religion of tho Hindus , and it is undeniable, 
that a strairfof licentiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally 
with every part of their mythology , but it is confined to books 
and songs, and to temples and festivals, u Inch do not fall under 
ever} one’s observation A stranger might hvo among them 
for years, and frequent their religious ceremonies and private 
companies, without seeing anything indecent , and their 
notions of decorum, in tho intcrcourso of persons of different 
sex, IS carried to a pitch of strictness which goes beyond what 
13 consistent with reason or with European notions 

To return to the goiis of tho Hindus Vishnu is reprc’^ented 
as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure colour, 
and dressed like a king of ancient days He is painted also 
in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, which I may 
mention to lUjAstjaito tJw* gijw.uw 

The first was that of a fish, to recover tho Vtdas, which had 
been earned away by a demon m a deluge , another was that 
t raised on his tusks tho ivorld, which had sunk 

to the bottom of the ocean , and another was a tortoise, that 
^ported a mountain in ono of tho most famous legends 
the fourth had rather more of human interest An infidel 
yrant was about to put his son to death for his faith m Vishnu 
a his last interview, ho asked him, in derision of tho omni-* 
presence of his favourite divinity, whether ho was in, that 
pi ar, pointing to one of those that supported the hall Tho 
son answered that ho was , and the incensed father was about 
his execution, when Vishnu, m the shape of a man 
1 head and paws of a hon, burst from tho pillar and 
Ole him to pieces The fifth was, when a king, by force of 
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sacrifices and austerities, had acquired such a power over the 
gods that they were compelled to surrender to him the earth 
and sea, and were waiting m dread till the conclusion of his 
last sacrifice should put him m possession of the heavens 
On this occasion Vishnu presented himself as a Bramm dwarf, 
and begged for as much ground as he could step over in three 
paces the Raja granted his request, with a smile at his 
diminutive stature , when Vishnu at the first step strode 
over the earth , at a second over the ocean , and no space 
being left for the third, he released the Raja from his promise, 
on condition of his descending to the infernal regions The 
sixth incarnation is Parasu Rama, a Bramm hero, who made 
war on the Cshatriya, or military class, and extirpated the 
whole race The seventh was Rama The eighth was Bala 
Rama, a hero who delivered the earth from giants The 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion* whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies of 
the gods , a character which plainly points to the religion of 
Buddha, so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins 
The tenth is still to come But all his other forms are thrown 


into the shade by the incarnations of Rima and Crishna, who 
have not only eclipsed their parent Vishnu, m Hmdostan at 
least, but have superseded the worship of the old elementary 
gods, and indeed of all other gods, except Siva, Surya, and 
Qanesa “ Riraa, thus identified with Vishnu by the super- 
stition of Ins admirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the 
only person mentioned in the Hindu traditions whose actions 
have something of an historical character He is said to have 
been at first excluded from Ins paternal kingdom, and to have 
passed many years m religious retirement m a forest His 
queen, Sita, was earned off by the giant Havana , for her 
sake he led an army into the Deckan, penetrated to the island 
o ylon, of which Havana was king, and recovered Sits, 
alter a^,omplete victory over her ravisher In that expedition 
us a les were an army of monkeys, under the comnyind of 
Hanumat, whose figure is frequently seen m temples, and 
least as much worshipped in the Deckan 
gods I^ama‘8 end. however. 
' the death r.M^ ’ * 1 ?*^ having, by his imprudence, caused 
us brother Laksbmana, who had shared with luni 


Urother , ho w more usuallv con 
, •ifcl.tl. and mnll,, Boddl.a „ 


eluded 'When Knslina is not men 
lioned among them it is only bccttose 
ho 13 the deity liimsolf — Fd J 
** Colebrooke, Atiatic lieeeaTtfif* 

vii p eao, W ilson, ibid , xoU 
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in all his dangers and successes, he threw himself, in despair, 
into a river, and, as the Hindus say, was reunited to the 
Divinity He still, however, retains his individual existence, 
as IS shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him 
Rama is represented in his natural form, and is an object of 
general adoration But in this respect he falls far short of the 
popularity of another deified mortal, who is not included in 
the ten great incarnations, and whose pretensions are by no 
means so obvious either as a king or a conqueror He was 
born of the royal family of Mattra, on the Jumna , but brought 
up by a herdsman in the neighbourhood, who concealed him 
from a tyrant, who sought his life “ This is the period which 
has made m6st impression on the Hindus, who are never tired 
of celebrating Chrisna’s frolics and exploits as a child — his 
stealing miljk., and his destroying serpents and among whom 
there is an extensive sect which worships him under his infant 
form, as the supreme creator and ruler of the universe Cnshua 

excites equal enthusiasm, especially among his female wor 
shippers, in his youth, which he spent among the gopis, or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and playing on the pipe , and 
captivated the hearts not orily of his rural companions, but 
of the princesses of Hmdostan, who had witnessed his beauty “ 

As he advanced m years he achieved innumerable adven 
tures, and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered 
his inheritance, but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he 
removed his residence to Dwaraka in Guzerat “ He after- 
wards appeared as an.ally of the family of Pandu, m their 
war with their relations the Gurus,” for the sovereignty of 
Hastinapur , a place supposed to be north east of Delhi, and 
about forty miles from the point where the Ganges enters 
Hmdostan 

This war forms tlie aub^iecfc of -Hmdn .biu-Air 

the ‘ ktaha Bharata ” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero 
It ended m the success of the Pandns, and m the return of 
Criblina to his capital m Guzerat His end olso was unfor- 
tunate , for he was soon involved m civil discord and at last 
vas slam by the arrow of a hunter, uho shot at him by mistake, 
in a thicket ” 


” Tod a \oI i p 633 
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«arcAM \ol i p 259 andtbetrans 
lation bj the Bomo elegant scholar of 
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Crishna la the greatest favounte with the Hindus of all their 
divinities Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the ex- 
clusion of the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship 
to Rama , but, though composed of an important class as 
including many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest specu 
lators in religious inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear 
no proportion to another division of the Vaishnava sect, which 
is attached to the worship of Cnshna This comprises all the 
opulent and luxunous, almost all the women, and a very large 
proportion of all ranks of the Indian society^” 

Tlie greater part of these votaries of Cnshna maintain that 
he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self existing creator of th’e universe “ 
These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu , but his 
incarnations or emanations, even as acknowledged m books, 
are innumerable , and they are still more swelled by others 
m i^hich he is made to appear under the form of some local 
saint or hero, whom his followers have been disposed to deify 
The same liberty is taken with other gods *Khandoha, 
the great local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an 
armed horseman), is an incarnation of Siva , and the family 
of Bramins at Chinchor, near Puna, m one of whoso members 
godhead is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation 
or emanation of Ganesa “ 


Even villages have their local deities, which often 
emanations of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding god 
desses But all these incarnations are insignificant, when 
compared to tho great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rama 
and ttishna The >\ifo of Vishnu is Lakshmi She has no 
temples , but, being goddess of abundance and of fortune, 
she continues to he assiduously courted, and is not likely to 
fall into neglect 

0! tho rcmainrag gods, Ganesa and Surya (tlio sun) are 
10 most generally lionourwl They hoth have votaries who 
loelnL' “S 6<»lo. “I'll both have tomploa and 

m Ganfea. indeed, has probably more temploa 

m the Deekan than any other god eacept Siva Surya « 
OT r "“b b.s head surrounded by rajs 

oC£nVs"iear"“^ " ^ 


temples*^ OioHpb enumerated haic 

firrAr* ^•Gl, *’C<lpbrooke A*tatie JtueartJ^f 

•MlnLp 'f"! 'Sup 282, Giptajn Moon* iliiJ* 
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times** Sonic have an annual fcstnn}, on which their imago 
IS made and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream , 
others aro onl> noticed m pra 3 cre” Indrn, m particular, 
seems to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished 
place in popular respect than ho non cnjois Ho is called 
the Ruler of Heaven and the King of Gods, and was fixed on 
by an emment onentahst as Iho Jupiter of the Hindus , " 
jet IS nou but seldom noticed 

Cama, also, the god of lo\e, has undergone a similar fate 
Ho 13 the most pleasing of the Hindu dii initic^, and most con- 
formable to European ideas of his nature Endow ed with 
perpetual jouth and surpasamg beauU, he exerts his swaj 
oier both gods and men Bralima, Vishnu, and even the 
gloomv Siia, have been wounded bj his flowerj bow and his 
arrows tipped with blossoms His temples and graces make 
a dislinguiibed figure m the talcs, poems, and dramas of 
antiquity , *• but he now shares in neglect and disregard with 
the other nine, except Yama, whose character of judge of the 
dead makes him still an object of respect and terror 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants All are mansions of bliss of immense extent, and 
all tr»^h nnd irntMa 
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Ihe Rakshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings , 
and the Pisachas are of the same nature, though perhaps 
inferior m power Bhutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, 
corresponding to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery , 
but in India believed in by all ranks and ages 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed , 
although they are not individually acknowledged except 
m confined districts, and although the legality of their worship 
IS sometimes denied by the Bramins These are the village 
gods, of which each village adores two or three, as its especial 
guardians , but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors and 
tormentors They hear some resemblance to the penates 
or lares of the Romans and, like them, they a^e sometimes 
the recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their gene 
rally received characters or m local incarnations) , but much 
oftener they are the spirits of deceased personsr who have 
attracted the notice of the neighbourhood They have seldom 
temples or images but are worshipped under the form of a heap 
of earth , 


It IS possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Sudras who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion ” 

Such IS the outline of the religion of the Hindus To give 
a conception of its details, it would be necessaiy to relate 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mythology 
18 composed— the churning of the ocean by thtf gods and 
aamas for the purpose of procuring the nectar of immortality, 
and the subsequent stratagem by whi 6 h the gods defrauded 
eir coadjutors of the pnie obtained , the descent of the 
anges from heaven on the invocation of a saint , its falling 
wi vio ence on the head of Siva, wandering for vears amidst 
U 13 matted locks, and tumbling at last m a mighty stream 
upon the earth uith all its tram of fishes, snakes, turtles, 
and crocodiles , the production of Ganfaa, without a father 
sfva ■ I''® temporary slaughter hr 

that of an tus head and afterwards replaced it “with 

gerey ^ ‘"'“t to hand m the emer 

Lo^ional loyes‘and”'w’r'“' 

demons th^ir their wars with men and 

and austerities fn captivity , their penances 

" r '^‘^comphshment of their wishes . their 

much attentioa to this^sub^^ often of Brsnuns who had 

survey of certain d stneta in WIed themaelvea to resist or revenge 

end Behir Ho found the wnf®* an wury —MSS at the India House 
^ wefh generally spmts of^S P^Wiahed in part by Mr Montgomery 
of the place who had died vio^ 
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speaking weapons, tlio numerous forms tlioy lia\o assumed, 
and the delusions with v. hich they have deceived the senses 
of those whom they wished to injure , — all this u ould be neces 
sary to shon fully the religious opinions of India , but would 
occupy a space for which the value of the matter would bo a 
very inadequate compensation 

It may be sufficient to observe, that the general character 
o! these legends is extravagance and incongruity The Greek 
gods Here formed like men, uith greatly increased poivers and 
faculties, and acted as men uould do if so circumstanced , but 
with a dignitv and eneigy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection The Hindu gods, on the other hand, though 
endued with human passions, have always something monstrous 
m their appearance, and wild and capricious in their conduct 
They are of various colours — red, yellow, and blue , some 
have twelvedieads, and most have four hands They are often 
enraged without a cause, and reconciled uithout a motive 
The same deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy his 
enemies witli a glance, or to subdue them with a wish , and 
at other times is obliged to assemble numerous armies to 
accomplish his purpose, and is very near failing after all ” 
The powers of the three great gods aro coequal and un- 
limited , jet are exercised with so httlo harmony, that in ono 
of their disputes Siva cuts off ono of Brabmd’s heads ** Neither 
IS there any regular subordination of the other gods to the 
three, or to each other Indra, ulio is called the King of 
Heaven, and has been compared to Jupiter, has no authority 
over any of the rest • These and more incongnuties arise, 
in part, from the desire of different sects to extol their favourite 
deity , but as the Puranas are all of authority, it is impossible 
to separate legends founded on those writings from the general 
belief of all classes With all this there is something m the 
gigtantiU’cfvanlr oi' Ahr iRmih' guulr, oiagnrch* i/ahnmatnroi' lAluir 

sentiments and actions, and the peculiar forms in uhich they 
are clothed, and splendour with which they are surrounded, 
that Boes not fail to make an impression on the imagination 
The most singular anomaly in the Hindu religion is the 
power of sacrifices and religious austerities Through them a 
religious ascetic can inflict the severest calamities, even on a 
deitj, by his curse , and the most wicked and most impious 
of mankind may acquire such an ascendency over the gods as 
to render them the passive instruments of his ambition, and 
even to force them to submit their heavens and themselves 

Story of Siva and Jalandhara and IVilson Astatic Researches vol 
■tv^edy 8 Researches p 456 rvi p 4 not© •• 

b.ennedy a Researches p 295 , 
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to lus sovereignty Indra, on being cursed by a Brainin, uas 
hurled from bis own heaven, and compelled to animate the 
body of a cat *’ Even Yama, the tcmblo judge of the dead, 
18 said, in a legend, to have been cursed^ for an act done in 
that capacity, and obliged to undergo a transmigration into 
the person of a slave ” 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king 
has appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu^, another 
king actually conquered the three worlds, aqd forced the god'’, 
except the three chief ones, to fly, and to* conceal themselves 
under the shapes of different animals , “ wlnle a third went 
still further, and compelled the gods to worship him ” 

These are a few out of numerous mstanccs^of a similar 
nature , all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual 
observances, and thus increase the consequence and profits 
of the Bramina But these are rather the traditions of former 
days, than the opinions by which men are now actuated in 
relation to the Divinity The same objects which were formerly 
to be extorted by sacrifices and austerities are no\i to be won 
by faith The followers of this new principle look with 
scarcely disguised contempt on tho V^das, and all the devotional 
exercises there enjoined As no religion over entirely discards 
morality, they still inculcate punty of life, and mnocencAj 
if not virtue , but the sol© essential is dependence on the par- 
ticular god of the sect of the individual teacher Implicit 
faith and reliance on him makes up for all deficiencies in other 
respects , while no attention to the forms of religion, or to 
the rules of morality, are of the shgb^iest avail without this 
all important sentiment This svslem is exiilained and m 
culcated m the Bhagavad Gita, which Mr Colcbrooko regards 
as the text book of the school 

n ^ uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the 
^ckgion that the gods enjoy only a limited existence 
at the end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe 
ceases to exist , the triad, and aU the other gods lose their 
eing , and the Great Bust Cause of all remains alone In m* 
ni e space After the lapse of ages, his power is again 
creation, with all its human and divine 
inhabitants, rises once more into existence 

hardly believe that so many rude and puerile 
the A aVe not tho relics of 

sacred nno "lost barbarous times , but even the 

bu!m clSd ® Chnstian religion did not prevent its 
. after the decay of learning, with supersti- 
Ward %d 1 111 r, 'n — , 

* Ibid p 68 * ^ Kennedy s Jiucarthes, p 8 C 3 

** Word vol m p 75 
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tions proportionately ns degrading; and ^\o may therefore 
believe, Tvith the best informed orientalists, that the Hindu 
system once existed in far greater purity, and has sunk into 
its present state along A^ith tho decline of all other branches 
of Imovrledge. 

In the ab9-ve observations I have abstained from all re- 
ference to the religion of other countries. It is possible that 
antiquarians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in 
principles or in origin, between tho mythology of India and 
that of Greece or of Eg>'pt ; but the external appearances 
are so different, that it would quite mislead tho imagination 
to attempt to illustrate them by allusions to either of those 
superstitions,*’ 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the 
Hindus relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, 
as is well ktiown, is transmigration ; but they believe that, 
between their different stages of existence, they will, according 
to their merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some 
of the heavens already described, or suffer torments of eiraUar 
duration in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, 
however, seems to be denied to none *. the most wicked man, 
after being purged of his crimes by ages of suffering and by 
repeated transmigrations, may ascend in tho scale of being, 
until he may enter into heaven and even attain tho highest 
reward of aQ the good, which is incorporation in the essence 
of God. • 

Their descriptions of the future state of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave 
the body, proceed to the abode of Yaraa, tlurough delightful 
paths, under tho shade of fragrant trees, among streams 
covered with the lotus. Showers of flowers fall on them os 
they pass ; and the air resounds with tho hymns of the blessed, 
and the still more melodious strains of angels. Tho passage 
of the wicked is through dark and dismal paths ; sometimes 
over burning sand, sometimes over stones that cut their feet 
at every step : they travel naked, parched with thirst, covered 
With dirt and blood, amidst show'crs of hot ashes and burning 
they are terrified with frequent and horrible apparitions, 
and fill the air with their shrieks and wailing.’* Tlie hells 
0 which they are ultimately doomed are conceived in the same ' 
spirit, and described with a mixture of sublimity and minute- 
almost recalls the “ Inferno ” 

. rewards and punishments are often ivell apportioned 

0 the moral merits and demerits of the deceased : and they 

34 Professor Muller’s Lectures, second senes, ix x xt — Ed’] 

U ard on the Hindoos, vol lu p 374 
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no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct 
of the living But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed 
to faith and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and 
the facility of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, 
prevailing charactenstics of this religion, and have a strong 
tendency to ueaken its effect m supporting the principle^ 
of morality 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
than these defects Its gross superstition debases and de 
bilitatcs the mind . and its exclusive view to repose in this 
world, and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants 
to virtue afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous 
fame Its usurpations over the provinces of law and science 
tend to keep knowledge fixed at the point to which it had 
attained at the time of the pretended revelation by the 
Divinity , and its interference m the minutire of private manners 
extirpates every habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces 
life to a mechanical routine When individuals are left free, 
impro\ eraents take place as they are required , and a nidion 
IS cntireU changed in the course of a few generations without 
an effort on the part of any of its members , but ^^hen 
has interposed, it requires as much boldness to take the smallest 
step, as to pass over the innovations of a century at a stride , 
and a man must be equally prepared to renounce lus fadh 
and the communion of his friends, whether lie merely makes 
a change in his diet, or embraces a whole body Of doctnnM 
religious and political, at vananco with those established 
among lus countrymen " 

It is wilhm its own limits that it has been least successful 
m opposing inno\ntion The original revelation, indeed, ha’ 
not been qucstiored , but different degrees of importance 
lm%o been attached to particular parts of it, and different 
constructions put on the same passages , and as there is neither 
a ruling council nor a singlo head to settle disputed point* 
and to enforce uniformity m practice, various sects have 
sprung up, which differ from each other both in tbeir Ycncts 
and tliPir practice 

Tliprii nre llirro pnncipal «pcli ■■ Snivai (fo11i)«cr< ■>( 
Nva) Iha (tollo»cn of Vi'.linu), and tho SSH"’ 

(lolloMor. o( Mrao ona o! Ilic Snl,tn , that ii, tlio fcmnlo a<s<>- 
'■"'iT PO"ini ot Iha members of the trwil) 

r-sch of tlie-e reels branches into vanous siiborelmatc ones, 
ilrpendms on lilt different characters under aliicb its deity 
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is worshipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical 
opinions which each has grafted on the parent stock. The 
Saktas have three additional divisions of a more general 
character, depending on the particular goddesses whom they 
worship. The followers of Devi (the spouse of Siva), however, 
are out of all comparison more numerous than both the others 
put together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Surya and Ganesa respectively ; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hinduism, approach very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) 
have founded a sect involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost he regarded as a new religion. 

It must not he supposed that every Hindu belongs to one 
or other of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and 
who draw their ritual from the V4das, Puranas, and other 
sacred books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other 
sources. To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical 
order, at least, still belongs.” But probably, even among 
them, all but the more philosophic religionists have a bias to 
one or the other of the contending divinities ; and the same 
may be said more decidedly of all such of the lower casts as 
are not careless of everything beyond the requisite ritual 
observances.* It has been remarked that incarnations of Vishnu 
are the principal objects of popular predilection. In all 
Bengal and Hindoatan \l is to those incarnations that the re- 
ligious feelings of the people are directed ; and, though the 
temples and emblems of Siva are very common, the worshippers 
are few, and seem inspired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears,, has always been the patron God of the 
Bramin class, but has never much excited the imaginations 
of the people.*’ Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, 
the great body of the inhabitants are much more attracted 
the human feelings and interesting adventures of Rama 
and Crishna. The first of the two is the great object of de- 
votion (with the regular orders at least) on the banlcs of the 
Jumna and the north-western part of the Ganges ; but Crishna 
his turn, along the lower course of the Ganges,” 
nnd all the centre and west of Hindostan.** Rama, however, 
IS everywhere revered ; and his name, twice repeated, is the 
otcinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 


^Json, A/tialic 
vol XVI p <2. 

Itid , vol xv«, p. \69. 


** Profeaaor Wil'wn, Attatffi S«- 
atanhta, vol. ivii. p 62 . 
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MARKS OF THE SECT 

The Saivas, in aU places, form a considerable portion of the 
regular orders among the people they are 
in® the Mysore and Maratta countries Farther south, tto 
Vaishnavas prevail , hut there the object of worship is ii ishnu 
lot in his himan form of Kama or Crishna, but in h's 
character, as preserver and ruler of the univeise . 

votaries of the female divinity, are ”>“d with tl c rest , but 
are most numerous in particular places Three '“"tths of » 
population of Bengalworshipgoddesses and most of them Devi 
In most of these instances the difference of sects, S 
often bitter, is not conspicuous Europeans are soldo 
tinctly aware of their existence, unless they too lea™™ ' 
from the writings of Mr Colebroohe, Mr , 

Hamilton Buchanan Even the painted marks on the 10^ 
head, by which each man’s sect is shown, although t 
singular peculiarity of the Hindu dress, have ® fnlon 

the information they are designed for, and have 
for marks of the cast, not the sect, of the wearer * 
desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a sort of ini 
the chief part of which consists m whispering by tn ^ 
(or religious instructor) of a short and secret 
which BO far corresponds to the communication of the g } 
at the initiation of a Bramin 

The sects are of very different degrees of nntiquitj 
The separate worship of the three great gods and 
corresponding goddesses is probably very ancient , 
when the assertion of the supremacy of one or other ^^5 
(in which the pccuhantj of the presdnt sects consists) w 
BO clear It is probably much more modem than the m 
Bcpirato worship of the great gods , _ 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the 
of particular incarnations, as Kama, Onshna, etc , arc later t 
Iho beginning of the eighth century of the Christian cm 
Tho number of sects has doubtless been increased bj i 
iisu«c of the Vedas, tho only source from which tho 
religion could l>c obtainctl m puntj Tho use of tho«d 
lures was confined to tho three twice born claws, of wb' 
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two are now regarded as extmct, and the remaining one is 
greatly fallen off from its dngmal duties It may have been 
owing to these circumstances that the old ntual was disused, 
and a new one Ins since sprung up, suited to the changes 
which have arisen m religious opinion 

It IS embodied in a comparatively modern collection of 
hymns, prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions 
of the Vedas, furnishes now what may be called the Hmdd 
service*' It is exhibited by Mr Colebrooke, m three sepa- 
nto essaya, m the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic 
ItesearcJies 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might 
have been expected The long instructions for the forms of 
ablution meditation on the gayatri, etc , are consistent with 
the religion of the Vedas, and might have existed in Menu’s 
time, though he had no occasion to mention them The 
objects of adoration are m a great measure the same, being 
deities of the elements and powers of nature The mention 
of Cnshna is, of course, an innovation , but it occurs seldom 
Among other new practices are meditations on Brahmd, 
Vishnu, and Siva, m their corporeal form , and, above all, 
the frequent mention of Vishnu with the introduction of the 
text, “ Thnce did Vishnu step,” etc , a passage m the V^das, 
which seemg to imply an allusion to the fifth incarnation,** 
and, perhaps, owes the frequent introduction of it to the paucity 
of such ac^owledgments Mr Colebrooke avowedly confines 
himself to the five sacraments which existed m Alenu’s time , 
but there is a new sort of worship never alluded to m the 
Institutes, which now forms one of the principal duties of every 
Hindu This is the worship of images, before whom many 
pro^traffons and other acts of adoration must daily he per- 
formed, accompanied with burning incense, offenngs of flowers 
and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals Marfy idols 
are aho attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels 
and other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they 
were human beings 

Tile Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from im- 
hturgj , judging from the specimen afforded 
> Air Colebrooke, though not without a few fine passages, 
ja in general tedious and insipid Each man goes through 
IS dailv devotions alone, m his owm house, or at any temple, 
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EdJ 
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stream, or pool, that suits him , so that the want of interest 
m his addresses to the divinity Is not compensated by the 
effect of sympathy in others Although the service (as it 
may be termed) is changed, the occasions for using it remain 
the' same as those formerly enumerated from Alenu The same 
ceremonies must be performed from conception to the grave , 
and the same regular course of prayers, sacrifices, and obla* 
tions must be gone through every day More liberty, however, 
IS taken in shortening them than was recognised m Menu s 
code, however it might have been m the practice of his age 
A strict Brarain, performing his full devotions, would 
still be occupied for not less than four hours in the day But 
even a Bramm, if engaged m worldly affairs, 'may perform 
all his religious duties within half an hour , and a man of rte 
lower classes contents himself by repeating the^name of his 
patron deity while he bathes ** 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of 


the ascendency of the monastic orders Each of these is m 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its impor 
tance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is 
held They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the 
means of attaining all wishes and covering all sins , and, m 
addition to this, they claim for themselves through h/e 
implicit submission from their followers, such as the Bramm 
religious instructor m Menu required from his pupil dunng 
his period of probation alone To this is to be ascribed the 
encroachments which those orders have made on the spiritum 
authority of the Bramtns, and the feelings of rivalry and 
hostility with which the two classes regard each other 
The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by 
the example of the Gosayens, liaving taken on themselves the 
conduct of sects in the same manner as their rivals Of the 
eighty four Gurus (or spintual chiefs) of the sect of Ramanuja 
for msVance, seventy nine are secular Bramins 

power of these heads of sects is one of the most re 
markable innovations m the Hindu system Many of them 
'*^4. \ f ?°'^th (especially those of regular orders) have large 
establishments, supported by grants of land and contributions 
from their flock Their income is chiefly spent in charity. 

mamtam a good deal of state, espeoiaUy on their 
ciremts, where they are accompanied by elephants, flag*; 
dL’.ni'’ TP™' •''gn'toea. are followed by crowds of 

liv oil Prioo® ">“’1 

countries they enter Their function is, indeed, an important 

« Ts HmdooB 
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one, being no less than an inspection of the state of morals 
and cast, involving the duties and powers of a censor.” 

Beligion of the Bavddhas and Jainas 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindfis, appear to belong to the same stock, and 
which seem' to have shared with it in. the veneration of the 
people of India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign 
faith by the Mahometans.' These are the religions of the 
Bauddhas (or worshippers of Buddha) and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, >n their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the purifica- 
tion qf the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. 
Tlie great dbj'cct of all three is, the ultimate attainment of 
a state of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little 
different from annihilation ; and the means employed in all 
arc, the practice of mortification and of abstraction from the 
cares and feelings of humanity. 

Tlie differences from the llindd belief are no less striking 
than the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion 
of the Bauddhas. 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies 
the being of God ; and some of those which admit the existence 
of God refuse to acknowledge Him ns the creator or ruler of 
the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists 
but matter, which is eternal. The power of organisation 
is itilierent in matter ; and although the universe perishes 
from time to time, this quality restores it after a period, and 
carries it on towards new decay and regeneration, without 
the guidance of any estcraal agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held bj* certain 
heing^ called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their 
own actions and austerities, during a long series of trans- 
migrations in this and former worlds, to the state of perfect 
inactivity and apathy, which is regarded as the great object 
of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter ; 
and another sect ** endeavours to e.vplain those qualities 
inore intelligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, coiii- 

ming them with consciousness, so as to give them a sort of 

• !! Joumfy, \oL i. p. 21, and other plncea. 

•» Tlja rrAjmVaa. ^ ^ ‘ 
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personality , but the being formed by this combination remains 
m a state of perpetual repose, his qualities operating on the 
other portions of matter without exertion or volition on his 
part 

The next approach to theism, and generally included m 
that creed is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being " 
eternal, immaterial, intelligent, and also endued with free will 
and moral qualities , but remaining, as in the last mentioned 
sjstem, in a state of perpetual repose With one division 
of those who believe in such a Divinity, he is the sole eternal 
and self existing principle , but another division associates 
matter with him as a separate deity, and supposes a being 
formed by the union of the other two to be the I'eal originator 
of the universe , 

But the action of the Divinitv is not, m any theory, earned 
beyond producing by bis will the emanation of nve (or some 
say seven) Buddhas from his own essence , and from these 
Buddhas proceed, m like manner, five (or seven) other being^ 
called Bodhisatwas, each of whom, m his turn, is charg I "do 
the creation of a world 

But 80 essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, 
according to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas 
are relieved as much as possible from the task of maihtaining 
their own creations Some speculators, probably, conceive 
that each constitutes the universe according to, laws which 
enable it to maintain , others suppose inferior agents 
created for the purpo«o , and, according to one doctrine, 
the Bodhisatw a of the existing w orld produced the well known 
Hindu tnad, to whom ho devolved Ins functions of creating 
preserving, and destroying 

Tlicrc are different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who 
have risen to that rank by transmigrations** Some think 
with tlio atheistical school that they are separate productions 
of natirre, like other men, and retain an independent existence 
after arriving at the much desired state 'of rest, while Ihe 
Ollier sects allege that they nro emanations from the Supreme 
itcing through some of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwa*. 
and are ultimately rewarded by absorption into the divine 
. essence '' * 


Tl.cro hue been mmj of Ihoso Imman Buddhas in thu 
*• CallM ( 1 , n , 1 JJ 
ln!<-U Kfn««. llUlhf'f 
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and former worlda , “ but the seven last are particularly 
noticed, and* above all the last, whose name was Gotama 
or SaUja, who revealed the present religion, and established 
the rules of worship and morality ; and who, although 
long since passed into a higher state of C'^istence, is con- 
sidered as the religious head of the w’orld, and will continue 
so until he has completed his allotted period of five thousand 
years , 

Beneath this class of Buddlias are an infinite number of 
different degrees, apparently consisting of mere men who have 
made approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by 
the sanctity of their lives 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumeriible other 
celestial and terrestrial beings, some original, and others 
transferred, unchanged,^ from the Hindu Pantheon ** 

The Buddhists of different countries differ m many par- 
ticulars from each other Those of Nepal seem most imbued 
with the Hindu superstitions, though even m China the general 
char^'‘*'^r of the religion la clearly Indian 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in N(5pal,“ and the 
atheistical to subsist m perfection in Ceylon “ 

In China, AI Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be 
the vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric ** 

The Bauddlias differ in'many other respects from the 
Bramms • they deny the authority of the V^das and PiirAnas ; 
they have no cast , even the priests are taken from all classes 
of the^ community, and bear much greater resemblance to 
European monks than to any of the Hindu ministers of religion 
Ihey live m monasteries, wear a uniform yelIow»dress, go with 
their’feet bare and their heads and beards shaved, and per- 
form a constant succession of regular serMce at their chapel 
in a body, and, in their processions, their chaunting, their 


“ Mr Hodgson (^Astatic Sescarcka, 
n P 440) gives 8 list of 130 

^ of the first order 

above necount of the Baud 
alia tenets fe chiefly taken from the 
complete and distmct wow of that 
reugion gv\en by Mr Hodgson, 
vol xw pp 
, I have also consulted 

etc , and hiS otlier 
P pers m the Transactions of the Royal 
A»muc Society of London and m the 
0/ Asiatic Society of 
^Icutta, as well 83 those of M Abel 
l^musat m the Journal des Satana 
and m the Novivcau 
,, Asiatuiue for the same year 
se of 51 Csoma do Koros, Journal 


of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta , 
those of M Joinville tftd Major 
Mahoney m vol vu of tlia Astatic 
Researches , together with Professor 
Wilson a observations in his history 
of Cashmir (Asuittc Researches, vol 
XVI ) and m his account of the Jams 
(vol xvu ) , and likewise the answers 
of Bauddha priests m TJpham’a Sacred , 
and Htstoneal Bools of Ceylon, vol lU 
Mr Hodgson 

®® See answers to questions m 
Uphaca vol 111 I presume these 
answers may be depended on whal 
ever may be the case with the histon 
cal writings in the same wbrk 

^ Journal des SavanslorNSv 1831 
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mcenso, and their candles, bear a strong resemblance to the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church." They have nothing 
of the freedom of the Hindu monastic orders ; they are strictly 
bound to celibacy, and renounce most of the pleasures of 
sense ; " they eat together in one hall ; sleep sitting in a pre- 
scribed posture, and seem never allowed to leave the monastery 
except once a week, when they march in a body to bathe, 
and for part of every day, when they, go to beg for the com- 
munity, or rather to receive alms, for they are not permitted 
to ask for anything" The monks, however, only perform 
service m the temples attached to their o>vn monasteries, 
and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but pay 
their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. , 

The Bauddha religionists carry their respect for animal hie 
much further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute 
insects ; and they carry a brush on all occasions, with which 
they caiefuUy sweep every place before they sit do^vn, lest 
they should inadvertently crush any living creature. Some 
even tie a thin cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing 
in small insects .with their breath.** They differ from the 
Bramins in their want of respect for fire, and in their veneration 
for relics of their holy men,— a feeling unknown to'tho Hindfls 
Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect 
those solid cupolas, or bell-shapod monuments, which are 
often of stupendous size, and which are so great a characteristic 
of their religion. ■* 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but more 
generally seated cross-legged, erect, hut in an attitude of 
deep meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with 
curled Vair. 

the temples and monuments, in countries where 
the Bauddlms still subsist, there are many magnificent remains 
of them m India. j b ^ 

The most sinking of these are cave temples, in the Penin- 
^ suia. i art of the wonderful excavations of Ellora are of this 


1> TramactiOTu of i 

ICoyal Aitalic boctety. vol ii n 49 
lurner’a Tibet, ^ 

of the Iloyat Aeui 
Society, vol m p 273. 
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Jtoyal Aeialtc Society, vol U n 49 
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* Captain Mahoney, Asialfo 
aearchet, vol vn. p 42 ; and Wr 
Ivnox,. Transactions of the Hoyol 
Society, vol. iii p 277. 

The laity eat animal food mth* 
out restramt ; even the priejts may 
oat u. if no animal is killed on thejr 
account 
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description ; but the finest is at Carla, between Puna and 
Bombay, which, from its great length and height, the colonnades 
which run along the sides like aisles, and the vaulted and 
ribbed roof, strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church.*’ 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature, 
all on the Bramin model, and all originally from India.** It 
is now preserved in -the local dialects of various countries, 
in many of which the long established art of printing has 
contributed much to the diffusion of books. 

Pali, or tbe local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient 
kingdoms on tbe Ganges, in which SaUya or Gotama flourished), 
seems to bo tho language generally used in the i eligious WTitings 
of tbe Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language 
is disputed m favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects 
springing from that root.*’ 

TBn Jams hold an intermediate place between the followers 
of Buddha and Brahma.** 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, 
or at least the activity and providence, of God ; in believing 
in the eternity of matter ; in the worship of deified saints ; in 
their scrupulous care of animal life, and all the precautions 
which it leads to ; in their having no hereditary priesthood ; 
in disclaiming the divine authority of tbe Vedas ; and in having 
no sacrifices, and no respect for 

They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state 
of impassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the 
doctrmes which they hold in common with the Hindfis. 

They agree with the Hindus in other points ; such as 
division of cast. This exists in full force in tbe south and west 
of India ; and can only be said to be dormant in the north- 
east ; for, though the Jains there do not acknowledge the four 
classes of the Hindus, yet a Jam converted to the Hindu 
'•rSirgroii^cJKes’iiis'^iace in one di'tne caSis i 'irom wmfin’ne must 
all along have retained the proofs of his descent ; and the Jains 


® 1^16 distinctions between the 
Bauddhas and Hindus are mostly 
from an essay by Mr Erskine, Barn- 
ey Trantachona, \oL ii p 503, etc 
Mr Hodgson. Aaialic Beaearches, 
\ol xvi p 433; Dr. Huchanan. itnd 
^ol pp 194, 225, and other places 
[The sacred books are dnnded into 
three classes, the Sutras or discourses 
o! Buddha, the Muaya or ethics, and 
Uie^abhidliarma Or metaphysics — 

“ [We have two difierent recur- 
sions of the tri-pilaka or sacred books 
of the Buddhists, — that in Sanskrit 


among the northern Buddhists, and 
current in Tibet, Nepal, Alongolia, 
China, and Japan, and that in Pali 
among the Southern, in Ceylon, But- 
mah, and Siam The latter is he- 
lmed to bo the more ancient, and 
the older portion is supposed to have* 
been comrmtted to writmg about 
B o 90 — Ed 1 

** The charactenstics of the Jams, 
ns compared with the Bauddhas and 
Brsmms, are mostly taken from 3Ir 
Erskine, Bombay Transoettona, >ol 
ui p 60 G 
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themselves have numerous divisions of their ovra, the members 
of which are as strict m avoiding intermarriages and other 
intercourse as the four clas'^ts of the Hindu’’ 

Though they reject the scnptural character of the V6das, 
they allou them great authonty m all points not at \anance ^ 
uith their rel gion The principal objections to them are 
drawn from the bloody sacrifices wbich they enjoin, and the 
loss of animal life which burnt offerings are liable (thougli 
undesignedly) to occasion ** They admit the whole of tlie 
Hindu gods and u orship some of them , though they consider 
them as entirely subordinate to their own saints, who are 
therefore the proper objects of adoration 

Besides these points common to the Brimins or Bauddhas, 
they hold some opinions peculiar to tliemselves Tlie chief 
objects of their worship are a limited number of saints, who 
have raised themselves bv austenites to a superiority over 
the gods and who exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in 
appearance and general character, but are entirely distinct 
from them m their names and individual histones They 
are called Tirtliankaras there are t\\ enty four for the pre 
sent ago hut twenty four also for the past, and twentj four 
for the future ” 

Tliose most worshipped are, m some places, Ri^habha," 
the first of the present Tirthankuras , but eyerj^ahere P&ra 
wanath, and Mahavira, the twenty third and twenty fourth 
of the number" As all but the last two bear- a fabulous 
character m their dimensions and length of life, it has been 
conjectured with great appearance of truth, that these two 
are the real founders of the lehgion All remain alike in the 
usual state of apathetic beatitude, and take no sliaro m the 
government of the world" 

Some changes dre made by the Jams m the rank and cir- 
cumstances of the Hindu gods ,They give no preference 
to the greater gods of the Hindus , and they have increased ^ 
tlie number of gods, and added to the absurdities of the 
H^vir" Indras, and twcnlj two” 


” ^ 'tn!n^ Traruacl on* of 

^ol i p 413 
,1 ,J p 510 IluilMftn 

»t«Lpp Ml m' WiUon 
^-<41 xvli p. 239 

»%.. lot 

* ir ritAgfilani infant one wlo 
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pOHons and mfrmitv From tho 
Wt title comes jaina — Eo ] 

” 2Ia]or do In Stiunc Tran»ael^<'f 
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p I 

" ProfcMor W ilson A*Ktl>^ 
•tanht* \ol xvu p 218 

"Irofessor WtUon. AmIi^ 
•tartlt* \ol XMI p 270 

** Wojor do Ift Maine Tran*aet*^t^* 
of thf I oyat Atuitic Socttly voL I- 
p. 4’J 
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They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic esta- 
blishments Their priests are called Jatis , ’* they arc of 
all casts, and their dress, though distinguishable from that 
of the Bramins, bears some resemblance to it They tv ear 
very large, loose, ■white mantles, with their heads bare, and 
their hair and beard clipped , and carry a black rod and a 
brush for sleeping aivay animals They subsist by alms 
They never bathe,, perhaps in opposition to the incessant 
ablutions of the Bramins 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome , 
often flat^roofed, and like private houses, with courts and 
colonnades , but sometimes resembling Hindu temples, and 
sometimes circular and surrounded by colossal statues of tbe 
Tirthankaras The walls are painted with their peculiar 
legends, mived, perhaps, with those of the Hindus Besides 
images, they have marble altars, with the figures of saints 
in reli^, and with impressions of the footsteps of holy men , 
a memorial which they have m common with the Bauddhas 
By far the finest specimens of Jam temples of the Hmdfi 
form axe the noble remains m white marble on the mountain 
of Abu, to the north of Guzer&t There are Jam caves also, 
on a great scale, at EUora, Nessik, and other places , and 
^ there is, near Chiniaipatan, m the Mysore, a statue of one 
* of the Tirthankaras, out out of a rock, which has been guessed 
at different heights, from 54 to 70 feet 

The Jains have a considerable body of learning, resembling 
that of the Bramins, but far surpassing even the extravagance 
of the Braminical chronology and geography , increasing 
to hundreds of miUvons what was already sufficiently absurd 
at millions Their sacred language is ^lagadhi or Pah 
A question has arisen, which of the three religions above 
described was first established in India 

, It‘ resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of those 
‘ of Buddha and Brahma Admitting the commott origin 
of thq two systems, which the similarity of the fundamental 


■*^*1 The Jams are divided into 
religions and lay orders 'Vatis and 
Sr&vakas The reader in a Jam 
tempi© IS a TTati but the nunistrani 
priest the attendant on tba images 
the receiver of offerings and condoo 
tor of fill usual ceremonies is a Broh 
Tnan Tl © Yatis lead a religious bfe 
on, tho alma eupplied 
the Sravakas They aro sometimes 
eoiiMted in maths called by them 
^ even when abroad mth© 

'^rld they acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to the head of the pos&la 


of which they were one© members 
— ^Wilson Astaho Researches xv u 

— EdI 

T* Thore is a magnificent one of this 
description near Ahmedib^ built 
under ground and ^aid to have been 
design^ for concealed worship during 
the persecution by the Hiodds 
T* The arguments on both sides are 
summed up with great clearness and 
impartiality by Mr Erskipe m the 
Bombas Transactions vol pi pp 
495 — 603 Even the bummary is too 
long to be inserted m this place , 
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tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the arguments 
adduced appears to lean to the side of the Bramins , and 
an additional reason may perhaps be d^a^vn from the im 
probability that the Bauddha system could ever have been an 
original one , , 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception ofpowers 
superior to his own Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his mind he would have no motive to adore it, but 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he 
depended for warmth or the heavens, which terrified him wi 
their thunders Still less would he commence by the worship 
of saints , for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions 
already established , and a religion must have obtained a 
strong hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify 
their fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions , especially 
if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to 
mediate with its ruler 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship 
with the vulgar 

The doctrines of the Sankhja school of philosophers seem 
reflected in the atheism of the Bauddha , ’’ while the hero 
worship of the common Hindus, and their ostravagant venera 
tion for religious ascetics, are much akin to the deification 
of saints among the Buddhas We are Ipd, therefore, to suppose 
tho Bramin faith to have originated in early times, and that 
of Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its 
orthodox tenets had reached their highest perfection, if not 
showTi a tendency to decline 

The historical information regarding these religions tends 
to the same conclusion The Vedas are supposed to 
been aftranged in their present form about the fourteenfli 
century before Christ, and the religion they teach must, have 
made considerable previous progress , while scarcely one 


" [ La doctnae de Cilkya ee place 
cn oppo«it,on an Br&lmianrsnje 
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comm© nn ath^isme sans Nature 
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©n 1© dAtachant pour jamais de 
Nature m comme faisaient les 
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Brahma Atemeletabsolu ilaneanu 
Ica conditions d© son existence ttl* 
live ©n la precipitant dans lo 
c est & dire scion tout© apparenc© 
en 1 anAantissement — B imoui 
Ouddfiumt Jnd , i 621 —Ed ] 
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even of its most zealous ndvocatea has claimed for that of 
Buddha a higher antiquity than the tenth or eleventh century 
before Christ, and the beat authenticated accounts limit it to 
the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Buddha concur in 
refernng its origin to India.” They unite in representing 
the founder to have been Sakya Muni or Gotama, a native 
of Capilavastu, north of Gorakpur. By one account he was 
a Cshatriya, and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindus 
confirm this account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to a 
king of the solar race. They are not so well agreed about 
the date of his appearance. The Indians and the people of 
Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ," an epoch which is borne out by various 
particulars in the list of kings of Magadha 

The Cashmirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 
years before Christ \ the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese 
about 1000 ; and of thirteen Tibetan authors referred to in 
the same Orimial Magazine, four give an average of 2,959 ; 
and nine of 835 ; •• while the great religious work of Tibet, 
by asserting that the general council " held by As6ca was 
110 years after Buddha’s death," brings doivn that event to 
less than 400 years before Christ, as Asoca will be shown, on 
incontestable evidence, to have lived less than 300 years 
before our era." 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 
years before Christ ; " and the Chinese and Japanese tables, 
which make the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 years before 


For the Chmesc, see De Guigties, 
ilemotrts de rAcadcmxe des Inaertp 
Uon», vol xl p 187, etc ; Abel 
Remusat, Journal dee Savane for 
November, 1831 ; and the summary 
in ‘fne 'Aauieau JourmA Astatique. 
vol vii pp 239, 240 ; and likewise 
the Essay m the next month, p 241. 
For fjjo Mongols, see M Klaproth, 
Nouieau Journal AsvaUque, vol vu , 
especially p 182, and the following 
pages For Ceyloo, seo Tumour’s 
AfaAduunao, with which the Scrip- 
tures o£ Ava and Siam are identical 
(Introduction, p xxx ) For Tibet, 
see M Csoma de Korog, Journal of 
Ifte Astatic Society of Calcutta, vol i 
P !• 

” See Tunvout’a Maluitranro: 
^ronological Table from Craivford’a 
•Fmbossy to Am (given in Prmaep’s 
Useful Tables, p 132) , see also Use- 
ful Tables, pp 77, 78 

See their various dates in the 


Oriental Mayazxne, vol. iv. pp 100, 
107 , and Wilson, Astatic Researches, 
vol XV p 03 

** [Three general councils play an 
important part in Buddhist legend 
The Buddhists of Tibet and Ceylon 
agree m fixing the first os held imme- 
diately after Buddha’s ddath , but 
they differ as to the others The 
Tibetans fix the second 110 years 
afterwards, in the reign of Aioka, 
king of Fataliputra ; and the third 
more than 400 years after Buddha’s 
death, under Kan^hka (the Kanetki 
of the coins) The Ceylonese fix the^ 
second under K&liSoka, 100 years* 
after Buddha, and the third under 
the great Aioka, 235 years after 
Buddha — En.] 

** Journal of the Asiattc Society of 
Calcutta, vol i. p 0 
** Seo Book ui Ch m » 

Do Guignes, Alemotrea de I'Aca 
dernte des Inscrtplions, vol xl. p. 195 
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INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE BAUDDHAS 


Christ, say that it occurred daring the reign of Ajata Satru, 
■wjiose place m the list of Magadha kings shows him to have 
lived m the sixth century before Christ 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by 
the sujiposition that they refer to an earlier and a later 
Buddha , and that expedient is also precluded by the identity 
of the name, Sakya, and of every circumstance in the lives 
of the persons to whom such different dates are assigned Wo 
must, therefore, either pronounce the Indian Bauddhas to be 
Ignorant of the date of a religion which* arose among them- 
selves, and at the same time must derange the best established 
part of the Hindu chronology., or admit that an error must 
have occurred m Cashmir or Tibet, through which places 
it crept into the more eastern countries, when they received 
the religion of BuHdha many years after the death of its 
founder As the latter seems by much the most probable 
explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha about 
550 B c “ 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, inde- 
pendently of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, 
mythology, philosophy, geography, chronology, etc , are 
almost entirely of the Hindu family , and all the terms used 
m those sciences are Sanscrit Even Buddha (intelligence), 
and Adi Buddha (supreme intelligence), are well known Sanscrit 
words “ 


We have no precise information regarding the eally progress 
of this religion It was triumphant m Hmdostan in the reign 
of Asoca, about the middle of the third century before Christ *’ 
It was introduced by his mjssionanes into Ceylon m the end 
of the san^e century ** 

It probably spread at an earlier period into Tartary and 
libet, but was not introduced into China until a n R5, when 
1 was brought direct from India, and was not fully established 
till A D [110 ” • . ^ , 

I, of its decline m its original seat is recorded 

y a Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious ex- 
pedition m the first years of the fifth century after Christ ” 


R«r h”*/ 'duller prefers 477 

AneitntSaruk L«» , p « 

" ^ Tumour’s MahduxiMo 
tmnilMwne of contemporary insc 
‘ions In tl.c Jcufnol 5!^ 

In 30, Bc Turaoors Iv, 


<panso. Introduction, p xiis, 
other places 

*® Do Guignes, Memotres de T Am 
dome dea ImcnplioM, vol xl PP 
251, 252 , and Htstotres dea Hunt 
vol > part u. PP 235 230 

Journal o] tht Royal Aatalic 
iSoeifty, No* IX p 103, etc., partieu 
larly p 139 [On these Chinese 
Biiddlint travellers, aeo Additional 
Appcndir — E d 
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PROGRESS OF BIJDDHISJI 

He fotmd Buddhism flouiishmg to the Iraot betweea China 
and India, but declining in the Punjab, nnd languishing in^ 
the last stage of decay in the countnes on the Ganges and 
Jnmna Capila, the birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and 
deserted — “ a wilderness imtenanted by man ” His religion 
was in full vigour in Ceylon, but had not yet been introduced 
into Java, which island n as visited by the pilgrim on his return 
by sea to China 

The religion of Bu&dlia afterwards recovered its importance 
in some parts of India Its adherents were refuted, perse 
cuted, and probably chased from the Deckan, by Sancara 
Acharya in the eighth or innth*century, if not by Cumanla 
at an earlier perlbd , but they appear to have possessed sove- 
reignty in Hindostan m the eighth century, and even to have 
been the prevafling sect at Benares as late as the eleventh 
century,” and m the north of Guzerat as late as the twelfth 
century of our era ** 

They do not now exist m the plains of India, but thoir 
religion i* the established one m Ceylon, nnd m some of the 
, mountaindus countries to the north cast of the provinces 
on the Ganges Buddhism is also the faith of the Barman 
Empire of Tibet, of Siam and all the countnes between India 
and Chinai It is very general in the latter country, and ex- 
tends over a great part of Chinese and Russian Tartary , so 
that it has been said with apparent truth, to be professed 
by a greater ])ortion of the human race than any other religion 
The Jams appear to have originated m the sixth or seventh 
century of our era , to have become conspicuous m the eightli 
or ninth century , got to the highest prosperity m the eleventh, 
and declined after the twelfth ** Their principal seats seem 
to have been m the southern parts of tlje peninsula, and in 
Guzerat and, aii tjip,, w/tafi, of. Hjndxwdarx sasma tirjvui 

have had much success m the provinces on the Ganges 
They appear to have undergone several persecutions »by the 
• Bramms, in the south of India, at least ** 

The Jams are still very numerous, especially m Guzerat, 
the Rajput country, and Canara , they are generally an 
opulent and mercantile class , many of them are bankers, 
and possess a large proportion of the commercial wealth of 
India ” 


” Professor Wilson AstaM St 
eearckea vol xvu p 282 
** Jlr Erskme Sombay Transae 
1 OTM yol u, p 533 
Kennedy b note 

** Prof Wihon Asiaho SeseareAes 
voi i\n p 033 


Buohanan vol i p 81 
•* Tod 8 EtijaalAan vol i p 618, 
Professor Wilson Aaxaltc Sesearehea 
vol xvii p 294 See nlao Biieh 
anansJoumej vol lu pp i9 lO 84 
131 410 , ♦ 
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II. 6 


. 1. The prior Jlimansa, founded by Jaimant. 

2. The latter Mimansa, or Vedanta, attributed to Vyasa. 

3. The Nyaya, or logical school of Gotama. 

4. The Vaiseshika, or atomic school of Canada, 

6. The Sankliya, or atheistical school of Capila. 

6 The Yoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These last two schools agree m many points, and are in- 
cluded in the common name of Sankhya. 

This division does' not give a complete idea of the present 
state of philosophy. The prior Mimansa, which teaches 
the art o! reasoning with the express view of aiding the in- 
terpretation of the Vedas, is, so far, only a school of criticism ; 
and its object, being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those 
scriptures, is purely religious, and gives it no claim to a place 
among.the schools of philosophy.* On the other hand, the re- 
maining schools have branched into various subdivisions, 
each of which is entitled to be considered as a separate school, 
and to form an addition to the original number. It would 
bo foreign to my object to enter on all the distinctions between 
those philosophical systems. An outline of the two most 
contrasted of the six principal schools, with a slight notice 
of tho rest, will be sufficient to give an idea of the progress 
made by the nation in this department of science. The two 
schools selected for this summary examination are the Sdnkliya 
and Vdddnta.* The first maintains the eternity of matter, * 
and its principal branch denies the being of God. The other 
school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the 
reality of matter. 

All tho Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, 
agree in their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining 
beatitude, or, in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, 
and deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances.* 


[Tl»o pnor SIlmAnsd, however, id 
lie cQum o{ \ts crjtjcal invcstiga- 
lor^ ascuasos various philosophical 
It appears to have been 
*^theisticol, the sacrifices 
ana other ceremonies winch it so 
aioiisly upholds being said to pro- 
tl^ir fruit by an inherent Jaw or 
1 . 4 ? One ol Its most curious specu- 
^ doctnne o! an eternal 
'indetljung all temporary 

liBvv. « prammanana 

havo naturally adopted this doctnne, 
*l’Snity to their favountc 
Tlio title pdrra or ••prior*' 
of rnonfy 

we, but to havo Umd giien, bo- 


cause Jaimmi's school confined their 
attention to the Karma Karula, the 
ceremonial or exoteric part of tho 
VMa, while the “ latter ” or uftara 
3Ilm&ns& treated of the higher or 
esotenc portion contained in the 
Upanishads But there are many 
reasons for behoving that the so- 
called *• Pnor " school was much 
earlier than the VAdAnta — Ed 1 

• [For an elaborate account of each 
see Rtfutattcri of Hindii Phtlo$ophy, 
sections i hi — Ed } 

• [Thus the NjAyn Aphorisms open 
with the following : “ misojy, succes- 
sive Lirtlis, activity, defect^ ignor- 
ance; when any on© of theM is re- 
moved, all that precede it go with it ; 
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THE SANICHYA SCHOOL 


Sanlhja School, Atheistical and Thnstimi 

This school IS divided, ns has been mentioned, into two 
branches, that of Capita, nhich 18 atheistical, and that of 
Patanjali, acknowledging God , but both agree m the following 
opinions — ‘ , f i. 1 

Deliverance can only be gained by true and perfect know- 
ledge ’ 1 1 ' 

This knowledge consista in discriminating the principles 
perceptible and imperceptible, of the material *^vorld from the 
•sensitive and cognitive principle, which is tl^e immatenal 
soul * 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference, and affirmation (or testimony) * 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived are 
twenty five m number,** viz . 

1 Nature, the root or plastic origin of all , the universal 

material cause It is eternal matter , undiscretc, destitute 
of parts , productive, but not produced , the equihbrmm of 
the three qualities jj 

2 Intelligence , the first production of nature, increate, 
prolific , being itself productive of other principles 

•3 Consciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and 
the peculiar function of which is the sense of self existence, 
the belief that “ I am ” 


and then ensues final emancipation 
From Ignorance comes defect viz 
that n-o desire or hate or are stupidly 
indifferent from defect arises 
aetrtitv VIZ that we seek or ovoid 
or ate stupidly apathetic and from 
this mistaken activity arises 
merit or ^dement which nocessilaies 
our passmg into some new birth after 
death, to receive the reward or pun 
uhment of our deeds Thus all the 
weary round of conscious existence 
epnngs from ignorance as its 
root and it is the aim of the Hindd 

jiimjsd to eradicate this fatal seed 

Ed ] 

81*^*'’ Tmnsactiona of 

iM tioyal Aiiatio Soeitty vol l n 3I 
' Ibid p 26 ^ 

P^ftture is impercep 
liblo {avyalcta) those numbered 2 ^4 
w perceptible (vyalm) to biidier 
be n« if’not to man —E d 1 
of ^ vanouB kinds 

of proofs or sources ot knowledge 


ipramana) os admitted m the di 
ferent schools form an 
port of Hindu philosophy Th^ tM 
Charvnkas or matenaliats admit onJy 
sense perception {pratjakaha) t 
Vaisishikas add inference [anvm 
Ana) the Sankhyas testimony 
(so&da) tho Naiyayikas 
(vpamona) the Veddntms 
add presumption {arthapatlt)^ whic 
corresponds to our disjunctive hypo 
thetical syllogism, and non P®^P, 
tion or negative proof (onupowM**; 
Besides these proofs of the six 
dox schools other sections mcre^ 
the number to nme by addmg oquiv® 
fence (eam&fcat«) fallible teatii^oy 
(at(tA^a) and gesture (cAesfd) — *** > 
« Ibid pp 29 31 „ 

“ The contradiction between to 
two first terms might be explained ^ 
supposing that intelligence thoug" 
depending on nature for its «*^*K**®1 
IS co>etemal with the principle from 
which it 13 derived , 
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4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 

or atoms, productive of the five elements.^* 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 
sense and action. Ten are external ; five instruments of the 
senses (the eye, ear, etc,), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements arc derived from the- five 
particles above mentioned (4 to 8). They aro ether, air, fire, 
water, and earth. 

25. The last principle is sowl, which is neither produced* 
nor productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, un- 
alterable, imihaterial. 

•It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction 
from it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
place. By ^hat union creation, consisting in the develop- 
ment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, is effected.” 
The soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For either purpose 
it is invested with a subtile person, composed of intellect, 
consciousuess, mind, the organs of sense ond action, and the 
five principles of the elements. This person is unconfined, 
free from all hindrance, affected by sentiments ; but in- 
' capable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, 
composed of the elements; which Is the body, and os 
perishable. 

subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the 
soul in its transmigrations.'* The corporeal creation, consisting 
of souls invested with gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders 
of beings ; eight above, and five interior to man. The superior 
orders are composed of the gods and other spirits recognised 
* by the Hindus ; the inferior, of animals, plants, and inorganic 
substances.” 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or 
personal (all belonging .to the material world), the Sdnkhya 
distinguishes an intellectual creation, consisting of the affections 
of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 


Rather, rudiments of the percep- 
vons by which the elements are made 
own to the mind ; as sound, the 
^^ent of ether; touch,* of air, 
earth, etc [i e form of fire 
W — Wilaon’a Sdnk- 

/•ya Cdntd, pp n, no 

peculiar idea of m- 
creation wlucU gives to the 
resemblance to 
itB Each soul creates 

wn World, — the material uol- 


veroe, however, has an oxistence’otlier 
than that which it possesses from its 
connection with any particular soul, 
luaamuch as Hiranyagacbha, tlio per- 
Bonified Bum of existence, may bo said 
to unify m hia ideal creation the sepii* 
rate Bub>crontions of all inferior 
beings — Ep ] 

i* Mr. Colobrookc, Trautijchi'ni' »'/ 
tht Itogal Astatic Socitli/, vtn t,p Hh 

t* Ibid p 
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THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 


These are enumerated m four classes, aa obstructing, dis 
ablmg, contenting or perfecting the understanding 

The Sankhya, like all the Indian schools, paj s much atten 
tion to three essential qualities or modifications of nature 
These are, 1 goodness. 2 passion 3 darkness They 
appear to effect all beings animate and inanimate Ihrougn 
qoodness for instance, fire ascends, and virtue and happiness 
are produced m man , it is passion which causes tempests 
in the air, and vice among mankind, darkness gnes their 
downward tendency to earth and water, and m man produces 


stolidity as well as sorrow , 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived ir 

these qualities on the one hand, virtue, knowledge dispassion, 

and power , and on the other, sm, error, mcontmency , an 
powerlessness Each of these is subdivided power, or 
instance, is eightfold ^ 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as me 
dogmas of the Sankhya philosophers, are demons^ated an 
explained at great length m their works Mr Colebroo 
gives some specimens of their arguments and discussions , 
the fault of which, as is usual m such cases, seems to be 
disposition to run into over refinement " o ti, a 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the SankhJ 
system which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form i 
which it IS presented by its inventors, we are led at first to 
think that this school though atheistical, Bnd,*in the mam, 
material, does not differ verv widely from that which derives 
all things from spirit From nature comes intelligence , 
from intelligence, consciousness , from consciousness, t e 
senses and the subtile principles of the elements , from 
principles, the grosser elements themselves From the orde 
of this procession it would appear that, although matter ® 
eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no existence 
independent of perception 


The catalogue la very extensive , 
for though the pnncipal heads ore 
stated at fifty there appear to bo 
numerous sub divisions 

Tlie following may servo as a speci 
men, selected from that given by Mr 
Colebrooke which la itself very much 
condensed 


1 Obstructions of the intellect 

conceit pass on. hatred 
fear These ore aeverally explained 
and compriM aixty two aubdlMsiona 

2 Di&ibihtiea are of twenty eicbt 

Borts'ansmg from defect or wiurvof 
organa etc * ^ 


3 Content or ocquieaclnce 

volvea nine divisions all „{ 

relate to total or partial omiss 
exertion to procure deliverance 
beatitude » « of 

4 Perfecting the intellect » , 

eight sorts , three consist m 
prevontuig 6\ il and the reni« 
five are reasonmg oral instruc 
study amicable mtercours® 
punty internal and externa! ■ 

« Mr Colebrooke Transactions J 
ths Rcn/al Astatic Society vo! i Pr 
33 37 
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But this IS not the real doctrine of the school It is a pro- 
perty inherent m nature to put forth those principles in their 
order ; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature , but these operations, though 
coinciding m their object, are independent m their origin 
Nature and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal , 
and though each soul is united with intellect and the other 
productions of nature, it exercises no control over their de- 
velopment Its union, indeed, is not with the general intellect, 
^hich 13 the first production of nature, but with an individual 
intellect derived from that pnraaiy production 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body,^* which 
again is clad m a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter being thus established, the organs communicate 
the ser^sations occasioned by external nature mind combines 
them : consefousness gives them a reference to the individual , 
mtellect dra\\s inferences, and attains to knowledge not withm 
the reach of the senses soul stands by as a spectator, and 
not an actor , perceiving all, but affected by nothing , as a 
minor nhich receives all images, without itself undergoing 
any change “ When the soul has completely seen and under- 
stood nature, its task is performed : it is released, and the 
connection between nature and that individual soul is dissolved 
Nature (to use an illustration from the text book) exhibits 
lierself like an actress she de«ists when she has been per- 
fectly seen ; iftid the soul attains to the great object of liberation 
Ihus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is necessary to none of them sensation, con- 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
Merc away.” Again it is for the purpose of the liberation of 


' tL\crj indivwlufll bouI has {rora 
wioajc 

tjon With Naturo, ond repeated creo 
uons hs.\e resulted Irom this connec 
Iwn. Nature H said to be enlightened 
uy jla proximity to Soul, and Soul by 
>t« piuxvnuty becomes a witness of 
Natun, os a colourless crj’stal be 
by proxumty to a rose 

,v *,,^**’ CoJfbrooke, Troruactioru of 
Socifty.yol i. p 40 
„i .W* 31. 3^ Tlio general 
iho Bonoa of functions 

, Tli«» tho cor hears tlio 
* bowstring , xnmd reflects 
must bo lor the flight of an 

■ trr,-* • Junbtj says. it ts aimed 

. ^nd intellect detcmimes that 


I must run away ” And again 
“ }ciViiu*iiuufinain lA u vlhage cdliec't 
tho taxes from the villagers and pay 
them to the governor ol the distcict , 
03 the local governor pays tht? amount 
to tho minister, ond the numster re 
ceives It for the use of the kmg , so 
mind, having received ideas from the 
external organs, transfers tliem to 
indivnduahty, and this deliv era them 
to mtellect which la tho general 
supenntendcnl, ond takes charge of 
them for tho nsq of the sovereign. 
Soul ilson 8 iSdnlihya Kdr , up 
107. 117 

Mr Colebrookc, Trantaeliona of 
the Aoyal Astalt>e£e>cieiy, vol » p 42 
** fin tho S'mkliya system, ‘^cog- 
nition’ means t«o quite* distinct 
things, VIZ. the apprehension lof ob 
jecta. which is tronsitorj and belongs 
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the soul that all these operations aro performed yet the Mul 
was free at first, and remains unchanged at t he end ilio 
whole phenomena of mind and matter have therefore been 
without a -purpose In each view, the soul 'e jn irelv 
Bopeifiuous, and wo arc tempted to surmise that its 
existence and liberation have been admitted, in terms by 
Capila, as the gods were by Epicurus to 
the prejudices of his countrymen by a direct denial of tlieir 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools , 
but Capila admitting as has been scon, the separate existence 
of souls, and allowing that intellect is cmploved m o™" 
tion of matter, which answers to creation, denies that there 
IS any Supreme Being, cither material or spiritual, by wlioso 
volition the universe was produced 


Patanjah, on the other hand, asserts that, from 


raianjaii, on iiie omcr huiki, uo-jt-ii-o 
other souls there is a soul or spirit unafTected by the ills w 
which the others are beset . unconcerned with good or oaa 
deeds or their consequences and with fancies or ® 
thoughts omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time 
being IS God the Supreme Ruler ** . 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from t 
peculiar opinions The object of all knowledge with hot 
liberation from matter , and it is by conttm'plaixo'n that 
great work is to be accomplisbed . 

To this the theistical sects add dnolion , ana the sub^ 
of their meditation are suggested bv this sentiment »»hi 
the followers of the other sect ore occupied m abstruse tease 
mgs on the nature of mind and matter, the deistical 
spends liis time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up 
mental abstraction The mystical and fanatical spirit th 
engendered appears in other shapes, and has influenced t i 
branch of the Sankhya in a manner which has ultimate y 
tended to degrade its character 

The work of Patanjah, which is the text book of thg tneis 
tical sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental 
cises, consisting of intensely profound meditation on certai 
topics accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraio 
of the senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed position 


By such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of 


thing past and future, hidden or remote ho divines * 
thoughts of others, gams the strength of an elephant, ‘ 


to intellect etc and the eternal 
co^iUon. which belongs to the aoul 
and haa no relation to any objecU 
Peo Jfafional p 54 Ed] 


® Traruaettons 
Soettt j vol 1 p 37 
« Ibid 


of tha Roya^ 
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couraso of a lion, and the swiftnm of the wind; flies in the 
air flrats in water ; dives into the earth ; contemplatea all 
wo’rlda at a glance, and indulges in the enjoyment of a power 
that Ecaroely knows any bounds. _ , „„„„ 

To tho attainment of those miracnlons faculties, some 
ascetics divert tho efforts which ought to be confined to the 
acquisition of beatitude; and others have had recourse to 
imposture for the power to surprise their admiiera with wonders 
^\hich they possessed no other means of exhibiting. 

Tho first description of these aspirants to eupematural 
powers is still found among the monastic orders, .and the 
second among the lowest classes of the same body ; botli are 
called Y6gi,-»a name assigned to the original sect, from a word 
meaning “ abstracted m^itation.** ** 


^Vtddnia, or Ullara Jlftiredii-sd School 
Tho foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, the 
supposed compiler of the VWas, who lived about 1400 b.c. ; 
and it docs not seem improbable that the author of that com- 
pilation, whoever ho was, should have -written a treatise on 
tho aeopo and essential doctrines of the compositions which 
ho had brought together : but Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion 
that, in its present form, tbo school is more modern than any 
of tho other five, and oven than the Jains and Bauddhas ; 
and that tli^ work in which its system is first explained could 
not, therefore, have been written earlier *' than the sixth 
century before Clirist. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority 
of the \Y‘das, and appeals for proofs to texts from those 
scriptures. It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, 
with commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries, 
almost all urritten during the last nine centuries. From a 
selection of these expositions, Mr. Colehrooke has •formed 
his account of the school ; but owing to tho controversial 
matter introduced, as well os to tho appeals to texts instead 
of to human reason, it is more confused and obscure than the 
s\-stcm o! tho other schools. 


® TJmj Ai)b\a orcount of tho S4 rV* 
h>a »chool is chiefly tnlvcn from Sir. 
WArooho. TraMacUotu of the Hot/at 
SocifJy, \x}\ i pp 19-13 A 
tramUtion of tlw tcxi-lyook Uw 
fulWr* of Capila (tl,o nthoutia 
onginttUy prtTuirtd by Sir. 
CoWbcvvoVf, hu appoarwl wnw it was 
Ortt wnticu, accompiukiM by a trans- 
UUoi» ol B fronj S.«i»cnt, 


aoU a \ery \aluabto commentary by ' 
Professor Uilaon A moro general 
Vjew of the Sdnkhja doctrines has 
also appeared in tho Oxford Ltttura 
ot the lost author, pp. 49, 54. 1 havo 
eadea\Dured to profit bj tho«ie publi- 
cations in eorreciing my first account. 

^ Mr. Colobrooke, Tratuaetiona of 
rte lioijal Attalvo SocuOjy vol' u pp. 
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Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and 
omnipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and disso- 
lution of the universe Creation is an act of his xiill 
both the efficient ana the material cause of the world” At 
the consummation of all things, all are resolved hira 
He IS the “ sole existent *’ and the " universal soul ” ” 

Individual souls arc portions of his substance from him 
they issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return 
The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “ infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true ** 

It IS capable of activity, though its natural state is repose 
It 16 made to act by the Supremo Being, but in conformity 
to its previous resolutions , and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparent!} 
to infinity ” c. 

The soul is encased m the body as in a sheath, or rather 
a succession of sheaths In the first, the intellect is asso- 
ciated with the five senses , m the second, the mind is added , 
in the third, the organs of sense and the vital faculties These 
tluee constitute the subtile body, wluch accompanies the soul 
through all its transmigrations 

The fourth sheath is the gross body ” 

The states of the soul m relerence to the body are the‘50 -- 
When awake, it is active, and has to do w ith a real and practical 
creation in dreams, tlicre is an illusive and unreal creation 
in piofound sleep, it is enfolded, hut not fcfcHcfed, ih the Divine 
cs-ence on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame '* It 
then goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls 
in ram, is absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through 
nourishment into an animal embryo ** 

After finishing its tran'jraigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation 

Liberation is of three sorts one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in Brahma , another imperfect, 
when It only reaches the abode of Brahma , and a thijd far 
short of the others, by v\lucb, while yet in life, it acquires 
many of the powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are 
transcendent for enjojment, but not for action These last 
are attainable by sacrifice and devout meditation in pre* 
scribed modes 


The discussions of this school extend to the questions of 
iree will divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and roan> 
others of the mo^t abstracted nature 

1 aitli is not mentioned m their early works, and is a tenet 

P 22 p 35 

• ^ » Ibjl j> 37 « lUJ P 25 
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II. 6 GOD AND THE MATEEIAL WOELD 


oi the branch oi the VManta school which foUowo the Bha- 
cavad Giti. The most regular of the school, however, mam- 
tain tho doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free wjjI, as has 
been sho\^Ti, by an inBnite succession of influencing motives, 
extending back through the various worlds in the past eternity 
of the universe. . , , 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that 
first mentioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and as- 
cribing tho existence of the universe to the energy and 
volition of God. But its original teacliers, or their European 
interpreters, appear to disagree as to the manner in which 
that existence is produced. One party maintains that God 
created matter out of his own essence, and will resume It into 
his essence at the consummation of all things ; and that from 
matter thus produced, he formed the world, and left it to maVe 
its own imfiressions on the soul of man. The other party 
says that God did not create matter, nor does matter exist ; 
but that he. did, and continually does, produce directly on 
the Roul a series of impressions such as the other party 
supposes to bo produced by the material "world. One 
party says that all that exists arises from God ; the other, 
that nothing does exist except God. This fast appears to 
bo the prevailing doctrine among the modem VMantis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of 
tho school.** 

Both parties agree in supposing the iroprerion produced 
on the ramd to be regular and systematic, so that tbs Heal 
sect reasons about cause and effect exactly in the reamer 
ns those who believe in the reality of the apparent worid. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there 
M anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations 
to fetter his will. ' 


Both agree in asserting that the soul was orimtallv part of 
God, and is again to return to him ; but neither «p£iSw 

cntiiSrr^™!'- in partLlar, fail 

into a Vr delude a part of himself 

aotrf oM f “"■? existence, and of ita hems 

Uatf of i\!i “ “n mtegrel_ 
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LOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Logical Schools 

Logic is a favourite study of the Brainins, and an infinity 
of volumes have been pioduced by them on this subject 
Some of them have been by eminent authors, and \anou3 
schools liave sprung up m consequence , all, however, are 
supposed to originate in those of Gotama and Canada The 
first of these has attended to the metaphysics of logic , the 
second, to physics, or to sensible objects Though these 
schools differ in some particulars, they generally agree on 
the points treated on by both, and may be considered as parts 
of one system each supplying the othei’s deficiencies 

The school thus formed has been comparea to that of 


Aristotle ” 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, method, 
and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form df the syllo- 
gism, consisting of five propositions, two of which are obviously 
superfluous ” » 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration 
of what IS translated “ predicaments ” (paddrtha), which are 
BIX — substance, quality, action, community, particularity, 
and aggregation or intimate relation “’some add a seventh, 
privation The first three are among the predicaments of 


with tba lemarLs o( Sic Oravea 
Hauehton 

” flir Colebrooke Tran»acUon« of 
ihe lioyat 4<talie Soeuly vol i p 19 , 
JTrfinlurjA Bevitio lor July 1834 p 
303 ^ 

** Ab 1 The hill is fiery (the pro 
position) , 

2 For it smol ea (the rea 

son] , 

3 AVhat smokes is fiery as 

a culinary hearth (tie 
example) 

i Accordinglj the 1 ill ,s 
smoking (tlio apphca 
tion) 

6 Therefore it is fiery (the 
conclusion) 

■nie Jlmdus had oho the regular 
sjUopsm which seems a %ery natural 

step from the ahoie but as it was 
at (t later i^riod the impro^kment 
mij;/! have ^n borrowed from the 
Ballantyno has 
pointed out that this la the rlietoncrf 
ns opposed to tie slnclly logical 
yllogum or u the lUndtis express 
tor the sake of 
• * wlf See Prof 

Appendix on Indian 
iubjoinod to the Zoa, of 


Thought by the fOrchbishop of \ork 

But the usual form of a Hindu syllo- 
gism IS rather composed of two prop© 
sitions, ‘ The mountain has ^ 
pervaded smoke, therefore it has 
Cre ’ It 13 tlus notion of vyipt^ 
pervasion which forms the pecuhanty 
of the Hmdu syllogisin , and though 
of course it amounts to the same 
thing as our Western distnbuUon and 
universahty it expresses it m an 
original way In truth, the true 
interest of the Ny&ja hes not m i 
result but rather in the fact that i 
13 the only logical system m the world 
not derived from Aristotle — Fd J 
** (Community is our genus Of 
species and is considered to be etet 
nal particularity (tues^a whence 
the name of the system) is the eternal 
individual essence of ether 
space Boul and mind (which l^t i 
considered as atomic) and of I" 
eevetid atoms of earth water fut* 
and air Intimate relation (of sanvt 
twya) IS the relation which exuts 
between a whole and its part*”^ 
genusor spcciea and its mdividiiaU 
an action or quality and ita subject 
and particularity and the eternal 
substances mentioned above — Eh 
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Aristotle, the others aie not and seven of Aristotle s are 
omitted ” 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindu systems are 
naturally often the same as those of Aristotle, — the senses, 
the elements the soul and its different faculties time, space 
etc , but many that are of the first importance in -Anstotle’s 
system are omitted by the Hindus and vice ter^a The defini 
tions of the subjects often differ and the general arrangement 
IS entirely dissimilar 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that all the 
Hindu schools constantlj join to the five senses a sixth in 
temal sense (which they call mind), which connects the other 
five and answers exactly to the common, or internal, sense 
of Aristotle 

Thp arrangement of GotamVs school is much more com- 
plete and Comprehensive than that of Canada, and some 
specimens of it may serve to give an idea of the minuteness 
to which their classification is attempted to be carried 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 
topics ” I can discover no principle on which it is made, 
except that it comprises the instruments modes, and some 
of the subjects of disputation It is as foDows — 

1 Proof 2 That which is to be knoivn and proven 
3 Doubt 4 Motive 5 Instance 6 Demonstrated truth 
7 Member of a regular argument or syllogism 8 Reasoning 
by reductioh to absurdity 9 Determination or ascertain 
ment 10 Thesis or disquisition 11 Controversy 12 Ob 
jection 13 Fallacious reason 14 Perversion 15 Futility 
1^ Confutation 

The ’subdivisions aro more natural ond systematic 
Proof (or evidence) is of four Linds perception inference, 
comparison * and af^mation (or testimony) 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent which dis 
covers an effect from its cause consequent, which deduces 
a c^je from its effect , and analogous ” 

of proof are twelve in number — 1 Soul 2 Body 
3 The organs of sensation 4 The objects of sense 5 In 
ellect G Mind 7 Activity S Fault 9 Transmigra 
^on 10 Fruit of deeds 11 Pam or physical evil 12 


relation quantitv 
M 8»t«ation and 1 abit 

orenlir*’ the sixteen paddrlA<u 
to tlift Nyiya, as opposed 

htw Voiioshika tJ est 

rentM “”5 generally oc 


• II a where a man recognises a 
bos ga\a!us from hearing tl at it is 
like a cow — Fd ] 

■'» [This 13 where tho general is in 
ferred from the special a.% e g it is 
substanco because it is earth or 
where the subject 13 inferred from its 
qualities — Gp J , 
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SOUI., BODY. AND SENSE 

1. The first object of proof is bouI ; nnd a full exposition 
is given of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs of its 
existence. It has fourteen qualities number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, nnd the faculty of 
imagination. 

2. The second object of proof is body ; which is still more 
fully discussed nnd analyze<! ; not without some mixture of 
what belongs more properly to physical science. 

3. Next follows the organs of sense, which are said^not to 

spring from consciousness, as is advanced by the Sankhya 
school ; but which are con]ome<l with the sixth internal sen^, 
as in that school ; w’hilc the five organs of nctiomfwhich make 
up the eleven brought together by tbo Sdnkhya) are not sepa- 
rately recognised here . . 

4. Tlio next of the subdivisions of the second head consists 
of the objects of sense, among which are the terms which 
form the predicaments of Canada. 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine 
sorts ’ earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, sou), mind. 
The qualities of each of those substances are fully examined ; 
after which the author passes on to the second predicament, 
quality. There are twenty-four qualities.* Sixteen are quali- 
ties of body ; namely,— colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, nnd sound : and eight 
of soul ; namely, — pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, 
and faculty. Every one of these is examined at great length ; 
and, sometimes, as w’cll discussed as by the Grecian schools." 

The remaining five predicaments arc then defined, which 
completes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining 


* (It 'ytt tie observed that tn the 
above category of twenty-four quul, 
ties, only fifteen of body and aeven 
of soul are enumerated, the omissions 
being of understanding and pleasvwo 
respectively Tlietwenty.fowquBli 
ties, as enumerated >n the vowesAilo 
. recension of tho 

phJosophy [not Logic! of 
G6tHma [Satanunda] ate colo..r • 
wvour. odour, feeling, number A- 
mension or quRntity, several, ty or 
Individuality, conjunction, dwimie- 
fl posteriority, gravrditv 

sound.^^&S 

vohtioh or efloTia 
dement or vice, and self rcstilS 


[or fncultj TJ Sir George Bird 
wood ) , 

** levity, for instance, iSjpierW/ 
noticed ns the absence of gravity 
while in Aristotle it is held to W 
B separate principle, having B te” 
ency to rise as gravity has to descena 
Sound IS said to bo propagated Dy 
undulation, wave after wave 
ing from a centre [The eight “ 
ties peculiar to soul are mtelligenw* 
pleasure, pam, desire, aversion. 'O ’ 
tion, virtue, and vice. Faculty com 
pnses velocity, elasticity, nnd 
impression, i e it is the self 
tive power It and sovve of the n • 
teen qualites of material substances 
axe found also in eoul — Ed.] 
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objects of proof is then examined m the same manner, which 
exhausts the second head or topic 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and 
so on to the end of the sixteenth , but enough has already 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much detail 
would he required to afford any mformation beyond that 
The discussion of the above topics involves many opinions, 
both on physical and metaph3rsical subjects , thus the im- 
materiality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul 
are asserted God is considered as the supreme soul, the seat 
of eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, etc 

The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic 
school, supposes a transient world composed of aggregations 
of eternal atoms Tt does not seem settled whether their 
temporary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, 
or on the cnJative power of God *' 

It IS impossible not to be struck with the identity of the 
topics discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which 
engaged the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, 
and uith the similarity between the doctrines of schools sub 
Slating m regions of the earth so remote from each other 
The first cause, the relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, 
and many similar subjects, are mixed by the Hindus with 
questions that have arisen m modem metaphysics, without 
having been knoim.to the ancients Their various doctrines 
of the eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity , 
of the separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising 
from the arrangements of nature , the supposed derivation 
of all souls from God, and return to him , the doctrine of 
atoms, the successive revolutions of worlds , have all likewise 
^n maintained by one or other of the Grecian schools “ 
Hieso doctrines may, however, have occurred independently 
to speculative men m unconnected countries , and each single 
coincidence may perhaps have been accidental , bi!»t when 
^e finjl a whole system so similar to that of tho Hindus as the 
"ithagorean, — while the doctnnes of both are so unlike the 
suggestions of human reason, — it requires no faith 
m the traditions of tho eastern journeys of Pythagoras to be 
persuaded that the two schools have originated in a common 
source 


Trnntaetiom o 

^ « full account of tho logical « 
w i ron*ochon« o/ the lioyal Ai 
•«! MdGi.d 

on lUndooe vol u p 
Uhotwual opinion u that tho 


ol atoms arises from adruhta i e tho 
merit or dement of tho souls which 
aro to roceivo pleasure or pam from 
tho resulting product of their union 
—Ed] 

" Sco ll ard on the Hindoos, vol u 

p lU a 
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The end of all philo'iophy, according to P> thagoras, is to 
free the mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress 
towards perfection , to raise it above the dominion of the 
passions, and the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to 
assimilate it to the Divinity, and qualify it to join the godi “ 
The soul IS a portion of the Divinity,” and returns after various 
transmigrations and successne intermediate states of purga 
tion in the region of the dead to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded The mind (Bvfio'^) is distinct from the 
soul (,^pr)v) ” God IS the universal soul diffused through all 
things, the first principle of the universe invisible, incor- 
ruptible, only to be comprehended by the mind ” Inter 
mediate between God and mankind are a host of aerial beings, 
formed into classes, and exercising different influences on the 
affairs of the world ” 

These are precisely the metaphysic<al doctrines of India , 
and when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for 
animal food, and his prohibition of it unless when offered m 
sacrifices ” his injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt 
plants,” the long probation of his disciples, and their mys- 
terious initiation, it is difficult to conceive that so remarkable 
an agreement can be produced by anything short of direct 
imitation 

Further coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, 
though less important than those already adduced such are 
the affinity between God and light, the arbitrary importance 
assigned to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly 
changes, etc and all derive additional importance from 
their dissimilarity to the opinions of all the Grecian schools 
that subsisted m the time of Pythagoras “ 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have 
been den\ed from that source both by Pythagoras and the 


*' Ibid p 380 
” Ibid p 303 
Ibid p 307 
" Ibid p 303 

“ I.™”'”'’*!' p “0 

II 4-1, Colcbrooko. /imii. 


Reaearehts, vol viii p 400, and not® 
R&m Alohun Roy a tran9lation''oi t!io 
V6da3 p 114 , Colobrooke rroiwo* 
lton« of the Royal Astatto Soetetj 
11 p 20 and other places Fof 
Pythngoraa see Enfield vol x- p 301 
and Stanley, p 647 , in both of 
places ho 18 said to ha\o learned hw 
docUme from the inagi or orients* 
phdosophera The opinions of both 
tho Hindus and Pythagoras about 
the moon and oenal regions 
stated by Illr Colebrooke m the 
Traiuaelicms of the Royal 
Soeietj %ol 1 p 678 for tho«5 ol 
Pythagoras, seo Stanley, p Oul 
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Bramins But our account*? of these doctrines in Eg\pt are 
only found m books written long after they had reached Greece 
through other channels The only early authority is Hero 
dotus, who lived after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been 
umver'sallv diffused If, however, these doctrines existed 
among the Egyptians, they were scattered opinions m the midst 
of an independent system , and in Greece they are obviously 
adscititious, and not received in their mtegnty by any other 
of the philosophers except by the Pythagoreans In India, 
on the contrary, they are the main principles on which the 
religion of the people is founded, to which all the schools of 
philosophy refer, and on which every theory in pyhsics and 
every maxim* in morality depends 

It IS well argued by Mr Colebrooke, that the Indian 
philosophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the 
later Greeks*, and that if the Hindus had been capable of 
leammg the first doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no 
reason why they should not m like manner have acquired a 
^owledge of the subsequent improvements From which 
he infers that “ the Hindus were, m this instance, the teachers 
and not the learners ” ” 

** TramactwM of tht liojal A$iottc together with the practice ot buryiug 
coet«y vol 1 p 579 It may, p-r the dead instead of bitmiog them 
the doctrines seem to refer to the rules of the 
w iTthagoros apMar to ^belong to a monastic orders while the strictness 
^noa later tli^ itena The forms regarding animal food has also a re 
on of a socioty hvmg m common, eemblance to tho tendency of later 
ona feceinog common initiation, times 



BOOK III 

STATE OF THE HINDtfs IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED 

Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Menu; 
can, therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected 
since his time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace 
the rise and describe the present state of each branch of inquiry 
as it occurs. 


CHAPTER I 

ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 

of the Hindu astronomy — Its ©Ttent — Geometry — Arithmetic- 
Algebra — Onginality of Hind6 science. 

The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy 
form subjects of considerable interest.* 

Tlio first point has been discussed by some of the greatest 
astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Railly, and Playfair maintain that 'observations 
taken upwards of 3.000 years before Christ are still extant, 
and prove a considerable decree of protwess already made at 
that period. i o 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La 
I lace and De Lambre), deny tbe authenticity of the obscr- 
vations, and. consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

. . ® **rguraent is conducted entirely on astronomical 
principles, and can only be decided Uy astronomers : as far 
as it can be iinclcrstood by a person entirely unacquainted 
wi mnthcniatical science, it does not appear to authorize 
' ^ extent that is claimed, in favour of the Hindu's 

n„wi' however, admit tho great antiquity of tho 

• indisputable, that tho 

sim «m! tLnt they have assigned to tho 

n could only have been attained by a comparison 

Wl«. but lhp»c tulx Dnttth Ii\dia, n work of grent »bilily 

UTo„r,n«totb«iLTl,-. [Tlio beat Morlu on 

iliu*tr«tionK. bv U*n<ia mathomaticn nnd Mtronomy 

•nnrsvi to Jif n,,,.). *’*?J^** Colebrooko’a Afjrftra nnd 

a««'* trnnAlal.on it iho 
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of modem observations with others made in remote antiquity.* 
Even Jlr. Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims 
of the Hindds, pronounces in his latest work, that their division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven lunar mansions (which sup- 
poses much previous observation) was made 1,442 years before 
our era ; and, without relying upon his authority in this in- 
stance, we should be inclined to believe that the Indian obser- 
vations could not have commenced at a later period than the 
fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one to 
two centuries before the Argonautic expedition and the first 
mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has 
been quoted from the Vedas,* is shown to have been drawn 
up in the fourteenth century before Christ ; and Pardsara, 
the lir%t ivriter on astronomy of whose mitings any portion 
remains, appears to have flourished about the same time.* 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we 
denve no aid from their own early authors. The same system 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the HindCis in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
Bcience. Astronomy having been made subservient to the 
extravagant chronology of the religionists, all the epochs which 
it ought to determine have been thrown into confusion and 
uncertainty ; no general view of their system has been given ; 
only such parts of science as are required for practical pur- 
poses are made known ; and even of them tho original sources 
are carefully concealed, and the results communicated as 
revelations from the Divinity.* 


* See Pond’s La Place of the 

» otM, vol u p 252 

* In Appendix 1 See also Aewihc 
iiueorcftea, vol p 489 : vol. vu 
p 282 

appears by his observation 
01 the place ol the Colures, first men- 
tioned by Mr Davis (Asiatic Be- 
«orcAe,, >ol ii p 208 ) Sir W. 
•'ones, OT consequence ol some further 
*-™°V"«t«onrecenedfromMr Davis, 
uwd Pardsara m the twelfth century 
Wore Chnst {\\%\ bc); hut Mr 
himself afterwards explained 
'Ol V. p 288) 
HU^mthemostminuteconsideta- 
ho could give the subject, the 
o^r%ation must ha%-e been mode 
before tho Christian eta 
Aether posMgo quoted from Para- 
t^®1teliacal rising ol 

'"‘ft ‘he date 
pted to him on other grounds 


(Colebrooko, Asiatic Researches, 'ul 
IX p 356 See also Asiatic Besear- 
ehes, vol v p 288, for tho opinion of 
Mr. Davis ) Mr Bentley, however, 
at on© tune suspected the ■whole of 
the works of Parasara to be modern 
forgenea {Astatic ifesearcAes, vol vi 
p 581), and when he admitmd them 
nflerwaids (m his posthumous work), 
he put a different interpretation on 
the account of tho rising of Canopus, 
and placed him, on that and other 
grounds, m the year 670 before Christ 
(Abstract of Bentley’s History, Oricn 
tal ilajjaeine, vol v p 245 ) The 
attempt made by Sir W . Jones to fiiC 
other dates, by means of the mj tho- 
logical histones into which the name 
of Parasara is introduced, does not 
appear successful (AstoJie Besear^ 
ehes. vol it p 399 ) 

■ Thus the iStiryo Stddlianla. the 
learned work of an astronomer^of the 
fifth or sixth century, is o^y known 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were 
computed are never quoted , and there is no record of a 
regular series of ohsen-ations among them 

If this system he an obstruction to our inquiries, it mu^t 
have been much more so to the progress of science The art 
of making observations was probably tiught to few, still 
fewer would be disposed to employ an instrument which could 
not confirm, but might impair, the faith due to divine truths 
They had none of the skill which would have been taught, 
nor of the emulation which would have been evcited, by tno 
labours of their predecessors and when the increasing errors 
of the revealed tables forced them at length on observations 
and corrections, so far from expecting applausf for their im 
provements, they were obliged, bv the state of public opinion, 
to endeavour to make it appear that no alteration hid been 
made ' * 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made 
considerable advances in astronomy As they have left no 
complete system which can be presented in a popiilnr 
and compared with those of other nations, they must he judgect 
of by mathematicians from the skill they ha\e shown in treating 
the points on which they have touched The opinions formed 


to the llindua as a revelation from 
heaven, receiv ed upirards of 2. 1 64 900 
yean ago Their enigmatical manner 
of commiinicating their knowledge w 
os rrmarkablo in the other eciencea 
ns in astronomy Professor Playfair 
speaks thus of iheir trigonometry — 
It has the appearance, like many 
other things m the adicnco of tlioso 
eastern nations, of being drawn up 
hy one who won moro deeply versed 
in the subject than may bo at first 
jinagined and who knew more than 
1 0 thought it necessary to coinmuni 
It probal ly a compendium 
lormed oy some ancient adept in 
F^metry for tl o um of others who 
were mere practical colciiintore Of 

their anlhmetic tho/'d»ri 6 iif 7 fc ifmew 

-‘All this IS 
done in verse The question u usu 
^ly propoundcl nriih enigmatical 
Mneisenesa. the rule for the coropu 
{™ •• K«cn m terms somewhat 

. I.»»l onl, “ 


nearly os simple os they can 
even in the present state of anatytiea 
investigation. The aame 
tion 19 applied to thei£ algebra. Ibm 

• Tlio commentator on the Suryt 
Stddkdnta {Agwtto Betearches. vvL u 
n 239) shows strongly the embar 
rassment that was felt by those w 
tned to correct errors eanctionod uy 
religious authority In the ^ 
essay (p 2o7) it A". “* 

though the rational system had 
established from time immemonai n 
was still thought almost impiou* 

oppose it to tho mythological one 

single writer indeed nvo« tha 
earth is self bnlancwl in mfiniw sp 
and cannot bo aupporttnl by a , 
Sion of ammnls , but tho othcM 
play no such controversial *P‘ , . 
seem only oniious to show that 

own rational opinions were 

with tho previously cslablidied 
lies In tho 

X p 459) there « a foreibla 
tion of tho elTect of the *5'*,***'^^ 
religious fraud m retnrthng lb® P 
j.rc*v of science* nn I from to 
deducml a well foun led 
for the early penod at winch the 
discov eries must have b«n n»d , 
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on this subject appear to be divided ; but it seems to be 
generally admitted that great marks of imperfection are com- 
bined, m their astronomical wTitings, Mitli proofs of very 
extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical 
knowledge nas still more remarkable than in astronomy. In 
the “ Surya Siddhnnta,” written, according to Mr. Bentley, 
m A D. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth century,’ is contained a system of trigonometry, which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till 
the sixteenth century * 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by 
their demonstrations of various properties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius 
(m the sixteenth century) ; * and by their knowledge of the 
proportion of tho radius to the circumferenco of a circle, which 
they express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying 
one measure and one unit to the radius and circumference. 
This proportion, which is confirmed by the most approved 
labours of Europeans, was not known out of India, until 
modern times 

The Hindus arc distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
ledged invention of the decimal notation ; and it seems to be 
the possession of this discovery which has given them bo great 
an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers." 


’ See ilr Colebrool.e [Aauthc Tte- 
•tarchts, voL ix p 329, note) for th® 
of the -Nemal equmox "when 
1"® ““'y® S%ddh6nta was written, and 
Sir w Jones (Asiatic Butarehet, \oL 
a. p 392) for the period when the 
equinox was bo situated Mr 
thinJca it contemporary 
»W}th Brahma Gupta, whom he after- 
wai^ fixta the end of the sixth 
century 

V.W ®f Vieta, pointed out 

Playfair, m his question 
to the Asiatic Society (Atiatte 
>v p 152) -"Piofessor 
published a memoir on 


(V " referred to by Pro 
the.foUowiQg 
.J^rtant observation o! his own .— 
^-^ver ancient, therefore, any 
may be m which we meet with 

n^. ” trigonometry, we may b« 

assured it was not imtten in the 


infancy of science We may tliere- 
fore conclude that geometry must 
have been known in India long before 
the writing of tho Surya StddhAnla " 
There is also a rule for the computa- 
tion of the Bines, involving a refine- 
ment first practised by Bnggs, In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
(BrirtsA /ndto. voL lu p 403, in the 
“ Edmburgh Cabinet library.”) 

• Edtnburgh Bevtew, vol xzix p 
158 

Tlie ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference is given in the Surya 
StddKanta, probably ivntten m the 
fifth century (Astatic BetearcTus, vol 
11 p 259), and even by Mr. Bentley’s 
account, in the eleventh The de- 
monstrations alluded to in the pre- 
cedmg Imea are generally by Brahma 
Gupta m the sixth century. 

» A writer m the Edinburgh Bf 
vteiefvo] xvunp 211), who discusses 
the aubiect m a tone of great hostility 
to the Hindu pretensions, makes an 
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ALGEBRA 


But It is in algebra that the Bramina appear to have most 
excelled their contemporaries Our accounts of their dis- 
covenes in that science are obtainetl from the works of Brahma 
Gupta (who lived m the sixth century), and Bhdscara Acharya 
(m the twelfth century).” but both drew their materials from 
Arya Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
at Its height , and who, though not clearly traced further 
back than the fifth century, may, m Mr. Colebrool^ s opinion, 
not improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, 
the first Greek writer on algebra , that is, about a.d 360 ^ 
But, whichever may have been the more ancient, there is 
no question of the superiority of the Hindus over their 
in the perfection to which they brought thd science Ho 
only 13 Arya Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by 
hi 3 knowledge of the resolution of equations involving severa 
unknoivn quantities, and in a general method of 
all indeterminate problems of at least the first degree), bu 
he and his successors press hard upon the discoveries 
braists who lived almost m our own time. Nor is Arya Bhata 
the inventor of algebra among the Hindis ; for there seeuu 
every reason to believe that the science was in his time in such 
a state, as it required the lapse of ages, and many 
efiorts of invention to produce ” Tt was in his time, indeed, 
or m the fifth century, at latest, that Indian science appears 
to have attained its highest perfection." ^ 


obsctvaUon which appears entitled 
to much consideration He lays 
down the position, that decimal note 
tion IS not s very old in\ention, and 

E oints out the improbability of its 
avmg escaped Pythagoras, if it had 
m his time been Imown in India. 

II Mr Bentley, in his last work, 
wishes to prove, by his usual mode 
ot computation that Bhascara wrote 
mtherCignof Akber<AD 1556). but 
the date in the text is mentioned in 
a Persian translation of one of his 
works presented to that very emperor 
by the celebrated Feizi, whose in 
quiries into Hindu science form the 
most conspicuous part of the Iitera 
^0 of that ago (See Book IX 
Ch III ) Bh&scara is likewise quoted 
by many authors anterior to Akber 
whose authenticity Jlr Bentley is 
therefore obliged to deny ^ 

'I [Tlie date of Aryabhata’* birth 
has been fixed as a n 470 bv Dr 
BhAu DA, I (Journ It A ^,Sw 
sene?, vol i p 405) from a pL«ago 
one of his works In the aatne 
^ Vipor Brahma Cupta is proved to 


have been bom m A D 5*18 andBhaa 
kara AchArya m A i>. 1114 , the a e 
of the death of VarAha Alihira « also 
fixed as A D 587 — Ed ] 

“ Edinburgh lievitw, vol xxu p 

142 

•» Ibid p 143 , . 

« In the Edinburgh Bsiteur (lou 
XXI p 372) IS a stnkmg history^oi a 
problem (to find x so that ^ 
shall bo a aquare number) the 
step towards a solution i3 n^o J 
Diophantus , it is extended by * 
mat, and sent as a defiance W 
English algebraists in the 
century , but was only carried to 
full extent by Euler . who arrii^ 
exactly at the point before 84tai 
by Bhascara in A D 1160 
occurs in the same Renew (voi 
p 153), where it is stated , 
Colebrooke, that a is 

given by Bhascara (ad 
exactly the same that was hit •' 

Lord Brounker, m 1C37 S o'*® 
the general solution of the s*®® 
blem was unsuccessfully atteroP 

by Euler, and only uecomphsheu j 



HI. 1 THE QUESTION OF ORIGINALITY 


Of the originality of Hindu science some opinions must have 
been formed from what has been already said. In thoir 
astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the unequal re- 
finement of the different portions of science winch have bwn 
presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of recorded 
observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by the 
Bramins; and their inaccuracy in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are verj’ strong 
a^uments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other Jiand, in the first 
part of their progress, all other nations were in still greater 
ignorance than they ; and in the more advanced stages, where 
they were morb likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode 
of proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which no other ancient people were ncquaintecl ; 
and shows a khow’ledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two centuries. As far ns their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is 
seU'evident that they cannot have been borrow cd ; and even 
where there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly bo presumed 
that persons who had such resources within themselves must 
necessarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindds borrowed at all, it 
was after their own astronomy had made considerable progress ; 
and from the want of exact resemblance between the parts 
of their system and that of other nations, where they approach 
the nearest, it would rather seem as if they liad taken up hints 
of improvement than implicitly copied the doctrines of tlicir 
instructors. 


That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable and the reason can- 
’mti- hib V^tier statecl fhan 'in fho W'orfls of "Mi . Cdlebrodke, 

• ahhough virtunlly tho samo 09 that oxpinmed 
^ completely gi%en by by Euler. {Edinburgh vol 

cl cw century xxix p ISl ) Their opplicntioa of 

UieRinri^ -but the eupenonty of algebra to astronomical invoatiga- 

19 tionsand geomotncal ilemonatrationa 

disco\pric« conspicuous in their » also an invention of their own ; and 

their m the exccllenco of Uieir manner of conducting it is, even 

dissimilar 4 nltogether now, entitled to admiration. (Colo- 

fStrachev’s Diophantua brooko, quoted by Professor Wallace, 

pp 408. 409 ; and fJdm- 
375). and in xxix.p IfiS ) [The 

“^gonthm ornnf P^ftecUoTV ot iheir cuttoca w “ o quantity sucli that a 
Indian i e»ven number being multiplied by it. 

Edin- and tho product atldcd to, or sub- 
One of their ^ *«cted from, a given quantity, the 

(that called r, itL i processes sum or difference mil be divisible by 

'ii‘ p'''>'“h-S“b>''sLhrt d“ t-srf 

about the jear 1024. and la 



144 RELATION TO "WESTERN SCIENCE 

Arho has discusse^d the question with his usual learning, judg- 
ment, and impartiality After showing that the Hmdfi writers 
of the fifth century speak with respect of the astronomy of 
the Yavanas (by whom there is every reason to think that, 
in this instance, they mean the Greeks), and that a treatise 
of one of their own authors is called “ JJomala Siddhanta,” 
very possibly m allusion to the system of the western (or 
Roman) astronomers, he goes on to say, “ If these circum- 
stances, joined to a resemblance, haidly to be supposed casual, 
which the Hindu astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics 
and epicycles, bears m many respects to that of the Greeks, 
be thought to authorize a belief tliat the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their oivn imperfect astronomy, I shall not feel 
inclined to dissent from the opinion There does .appear 
ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had ob- 
tained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science *' 

In another place ” Mr Colebrooke intimates bis opinion 
that it 18 not improbable that the Hindus may have taken 
the hint of their solar zodiac from the Greeks,” but adapted 
it to their own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven parts “ Their astrology, he thinks, is almost entirely 
borrowed from the West ** 

From what has been already said, it seems ve:^ improbable 
that the Indian geomotiy and arithmetic have b'een borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
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the pnonty in those sciences The peculiarity of their method 
gues every appearance of originality to their discoveries in 
algebra also 

In this last science the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them but Jlr Colebrooko has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it e\er reached 
in India before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed 
before the first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that 


people “ 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from 
the latter nation , and houever great their subsequent attain 
ments and discovenes, it is to be remembered that they did 
not begin till the eighth century, when they first gained access 
to the treasures of the Greeks 


On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned 
can only be considered as opinions on the facts at present before 
Its , and they must all he regarded as open to question until 
our increased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall 
qualify us to pronounce a final judgment 

The history of science, after all is chiefly interesting from 
the means it affords of judging of the character of the nation 
posse«sed of it, and in this Mew wc find the Bnmins as 
remarkable as e\er for diligence and acuteness, but with the 
same want of^manliness and precision as m other departments, 
and the same disposition to debase everything by a mixture 
of fable and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests 
of the sacerdotal order 


CHAPTER II 

OEOGEAPnV j 

The Hindus have made less progress m this than m any other 
science 

According to their system, Mount Mcni occupies the centre 
of the world ^ It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones and the top forming a soit 

“ Colebroolce s il^ebra Anihmelte louse by appointment from Pisa hi 3 

etc [The first Arabian mathema book is dated a d 1203 Ed ] 

tician translated a Hindu book m the Some consider Jlount M6ru as the 

Khalif Almansur a d North Pole however this may lie it 
Leonardo of Pisa first intro is m oU the geographical systems of 
duced algebra into Europe he the Hindus tl e point to whith every 
learned it at Bugia m Barbary where thing refers 
his father was a scribe in the custom 
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who has discussed the question with his usual learning judg 
ment, and impartiality ^fter showing that the Hindu \vriter 3 
of the fifth century speak with respect of the astronomy of 
the Yavanas (by whom there is every reason to think that, 
in this instance they mean the Greel s) and that a treatise 
of one of their o^vn authors is called “ BornaLa Siddhanta, ’ 
very possibly in allusion to the system of the western (or 
Roman) astronomers, he goes on to say, “ If these circura 
stances joined to a resemblance haidly to be supposed casual, 
which the Hindu astronomy with its apparatus of eccentrics 
and epicycles, bears m many respects to that of the Greeks 
be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindus received 
from the Greelcs that knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their o^vn imperfect astronomy, I shall not feel 
inclined to dissent from the opinion There^ does appear 
ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had ob 
tamed a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science ” 

In another place ” Mr Colebrooke intimates his opinion 
that it 18 not improbable that the Hindus may have taken 
the bint of their solar zodiac from tbe Greeks,*’ but adapted 
it to their own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty 
seven parts ** Their astrology, he thinks is almost entirely 
borrowed from the West ** 

From what has been already said it seems ve^ improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 


A$\at\c Rutarchta vol is p 347 
[The names and eglires of the 
twelve zodiacal signs were only 
gradually invented by the Greeks 
Cleostratus (in the sixth century 
B c ) added the ram and the archer 
and the balance was mtroduced in tbe 
time of(the Ptolemies (see Letronne 
Joum-du Savana 1638) Theoldesl 
mention of these signs m Sanskrit is 
the passage from Baudhayanaa 
Satros quoted bv Ckilebrooke Eaaaya, 
vol 1 p 202 Dr BhAu Diji {Jour 
It AS new senes vol i p 409) 
quotes a couplet from Varahamihira 
(who died ad fi87) givmg all the 
Greek names in a corrupted form 
Besides these we fmd many other 
Greek astronomical terms m hia 
works, os halt for IjXioi jydmura for 
diameter hori lendra Upta (as a 
minute of n degree) etc See also 
Dr Kem a Preface to his ed of the 
BriAoJ ^anAitd — Ed ) 

•• *» [The Hindd origin of tl o twenty 


seven nakahatraa lias been lately dis 
puled and several writers have en 
deavoured to prove that they 
borrowed from the Chinese or Chal 
deans — Ed J , 

» In addition to the points olreft^ 
mentioned m which the Hmdus have 
gone beyond the other ancient na 
tions Mr Colebrooke mentions two 
in astronomy one is in thoiC nohow 
regardmg the precession of the eqm 
noxes m which they were more cor 
rect than Ptolemv and as much so 
the Arabs who did not attain to tn 
degree of improvement till a la 
period the other relates to t 
diurnal revolution of the earth on i 
axis which tho Braimns disc^ ^ 
the fifth century and which ^ 
formerly suggested in ancient tita 
by Heracl tua had been long ia 
aside by the Greeks and was D®' . 
roMved m Europe until the days 
Copermeus 
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the miority in those sciences. Tho peculiarity of thoir method 
gives eveiy appearance of originality to their discoveries in 
alcebra also. . . , , , 

In this last science the claims of tho Arabs have been set up 
against them : but ^Ir. Colebrookc has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection^ it ever reached 
in India before it A^as known to the Arabians, and indeed 
before the first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that 

people.*' . . , , IT* 

Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from 
the latter nation ; and however great their subsequent attain- 
ments and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did 
not begin till the eighth century, when they first gained access 
to the treasures of the Greeks. 


On ‘these subjects, how'cvcr, as on all connected with tho 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of tho most learned 
can only be considered as opinions on the facts at present before 
us ; and they must all be regarded as open to question until 
our increased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall 
qualify us to pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all. is chiefly interesting from 
the means it affords of judging of the character of tho nation 
possessed of it; and in this view wo find tho Bramins as 
remarkable as ever for diligence and acuteness, but w'ith tho 
same want of^manlincss and precision as in other departments, 
and tho same disposition to debase everything by a mixturo 
of fable, and by sacrifice of the truth to tho supposed interests 
•of the sacerdotal order. 
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The Hindus have made less progress in this than in any other 
science 


According to their system. Mount M6ru occupies tho centre 
of the world.* It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, tho 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a soi t 


Colebrooke’s AJgehra, Aulhmehe, 
etc [The firat Arabian mathema* 
tician translated a Hmda book m tho 
rejgn of the Khahf AlrnansAr, A D. 
p3 Leonardo of Pjsa firat intro- 
duced algebra into Europe , ho 
leanied it at Bugio, in Barbary, where 
hiB father was a senbo m the custom- 


house by appointment from Pisa ; liia 

book IS dated a d 1202 Ed ] 

* Some consider Mount Miru os llio 
North Pole • however this may bo, it 
IS, in all the geographical systems of 
the Hindds, tho point to whibh every- 
thing refers 
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of terrestrial paradise It may have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
mythologists 

It IS surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of bait water * 

The other sis belts ore separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar cane, juice, etc , and appear to be entirely 
fabulous 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, 
which at other times is called Bharata * ' 

That countiy, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be 
the only part of the earth at all known to the Hindus ^ 

Within India, their ancient books furnish* geographical 
divisions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers m 
each , so that, though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, 
many modern divisions, cities, and natural features can be 
recognised 

But all beyond India is plunged m a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed 
to rescue it ‘ 

It IS remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander’s histonans, 
though many on the Indian aide do It would seSm, therefore, 
as if the Hindus had, in early times, been ns averse to travelling 
as moat of them are still , and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all man- 
kind had been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as 
themselves 


* Col Wilford Aiutitc Reaearchet, 
vol viu pp 291, 298, etc 

* tBAarala varsha or “ Bhaxats's 
^rsha ffr continent” la the wual 
Hindu name , Hindustan is a Persian 
word and was introduced by the 
Jlohammedans The latter name is 
^ interesting relic of Vaidik times 
In© land of the seven rivers’ 
{aapta aindhavaa) nhieh » mentioned 

• m the I eda reappears as the 
Hapta Hendu of the Zend The 
Greeks pbtamed their wid 
Irom the Persians (the word first 
^ursmiEschylua). and from them 
me name became known to the Ho 
mans Simdarly the Jews m Babv 

* Thp ill success inth winch this 


has been attempted may bo judg^ 
of by an examination of Col 'Vilforo s 
Eaaay on Ifte iSncred lalea of tha IFm* 
especially the first part {AataM 
searches, vol vin p 2C7) , ijhfle the 
supenority of the matenals for “ 
similar inquiry unthin India is sh^n 
by the same author s Eaaay on Oon 
gtUc Htndoatan (Aatatic Beaearcitea 

vol XIV p 373) as well as by an ess ly 

in tha Onental Magazine vol ii 
also the first four chapters of tli© 
second book of the Vishnu Purena. 
p 161 [It 13 not impossible, how 
ever that the Swetadwipa of the 
Afah&bh (m. § 340), where NAtada 
finds a nation of ekantinah or wor- 
shippers of the Supreme, may 
to some intercourse with Alesandns* 
—Ed] 
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III. 2 IGNORANCE OF FOREIGN LANDS 

The existence oi Indian nationa in two places beyond the 
Indus furnishes no argument against this obseiration. Those 
near the sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions 
from their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they 
could find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern 
mountains we cannot guess the history ; but although both 
seem, in Alexander’s time, to have lost their connection with 
India, and to have differed in many respects from the natives 
of that country, yet they do not appear to have formed any 
sort of acquaintance with other nations, or to have been met 
with beyond their mvn limits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants ivho occasionally 
wander to Bd,^, the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astrachan, and have been known to reach Moscow), in- 
dividuals of a Hindd tribe from Shikarpur, a city near the 
Indus, settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, 
Turkistan, and the southern dominions of Russia ; but none 
of these are given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any 
information to their countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan,* which they aftenvards extended to all other 
conquerors from the north-west ; and there is good reason to 
think that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas.* 
But it was within India that they became acquainted with 
both those nations, and they were totally ignorant of the 
regions from which their visitors had come. The most distinct 
indication that I have observed of an acquaintance with the 
Romans is in a writer of the seventh or eighth century, quoted 
by Mr. Colebrooke,^ who states that the Barbaric tongues 
are called Parasica, Yavana, Rauraaca, and Barbara, the 
first three of which would appear to mean Per&ian, Greek, 
and Latin. 

^ The western country, called Romaka, where it is said to be 
tnwlmgjit when it is sunrise at Lank&, may perhaps bo Rome 

* [yaixjM appears to be the Greek is an example quoted in the Iv&Sik& 
Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Comm to ydnini’s grammar, Ya~ 
doubt connected randksaydndtliun;^/^, “ thelTavanas 
lUi the Hebrew Yauin In later cat lying down,” which seems to 
imes It denotes the ^^lohammedons, allude to Greek customs To these 
a especially the Arabs , but rn proofs wo must also add the frequent 
earlier l^ka it was certainly, tliough mention of the Yasonoa as skilled 
Th oxclusiielj, applied to in ostronomy, and the use of Greek 

the Greeks Cceido the Anltyolo words as astronomical terms — Et> 1 
I ona i?d;a of Anoka’s inscriptions, wo • Supposed to bo the same with tlio 

Havanas mentioned os Socn of the ancient • Persians. 
settled beyond the Indus, in a play reported by the Greeks % . ^ 

(the MalaMkdgiumitra) commonly * Tran»aQUotv» o/ th« 
attributed to K&hddsa i and there Socittg, >ul » p 453 
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also. It is jncntioncd in wh&i is stated to be n translation 
from the " Siddhanta Siromani • and must, in tliat case, 
have been known to the Bramins before they liad much com- 
munication with the Mahometans. , China they certainly knew. 
We possess the travels of a native of that country in India 
in the fourth century ; and the king of Slagadha is attested, 
by Chinese authors, to have sent embassies to China m the 
second and subsequent centuries. There is a people called 
China mentioned m Menu, but they are placed among the tribes 
on the north-west of India ; and, moreover, the name of Chin 
was not adopted in the country to which it belongs till long 
after Menu’s age * 

Unless we put faith in the very learned .and ingenious 
deductions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in 
the essays on geographical subjects which have been dra\vn 
from Sanscrit sources, any signs of an acquaintance with 
Egypt ; although the trade carried on for centuries by Greek 
and Roman navigators from that country might have been 
expected to have brought it into notice. 


CHAPTER in 


CHRONOLOGY 


llythological periods — Tmposstbilily of fixing early dates— «Solar and lunar 
races — Kings of Slagadha — Chandragopta contemporary ***” Beleueus 
—And Asdea with Antiochus — Dato of Nanda’a reign — Date of tn 
death of Buddha — Probable date of the war of the llahi Bli&rata— 
Dates after Chandragupta — Coincidence with the Chinew annals 
Obscurity after a d 436— Bras of Vicram&ditya and BAlivaliana. 


The greater periods employed in the computation of time by 
the Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, and do 
not deserve the attention they have attracted from European 
scholars. 


A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which 
they suppose to he performed in .4,320,000,000 years, forms 


* Ward’s Hindoos, >ol ii p 457 
R6inBl.a is also mentioned as tneamne 
Rome by Col Wilford (Astatic Jte 
ifarchet, vol vm p. 367, and else 
where) ; but it is to be observed that 
Rome and Italy Ore to this day quite 
unknown in the East Even in 
Persia, Rum means Asia Minor j and 
the ‘ CsBsat of Rome ” always meant 

the Bjaantine Emperor, until the 

Utle,was transferred to the Torhiah 
BUltan 


[It has been conjectured that the 
name arose from the Tan dynasty 
which ruled m China B 0 249 206, bu‘ 
this 13 very doubtful The 
family appear to have reigned fu 
more than six centuries in the west o 
Cliina before they seized the ernpu*. 
and thus tho name may hate easily 
spread among the neighbouring b®* 
tions See Gesemus, TheMurus, 4 “. 
S.nMi —Ed ] 
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a calpA or day of Brahma In this arc included fourteen 
manwantaras, or periods during each of which the world is 
under the control of one Menu Each manwantara is composed 
of seventy one maha yugas, or great ages, and each maha 
yuga contains four yngas, or ages, of unequal length The 
last bear some resemblance to the golden, silver, brazen, and 
iron ages of the Greeks , 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs 
of mankind ’ The first, or satya yuga, extends through 
1,728,000 years The second, or treta yuga, tlirough 1,296,000 
years The thud, called dnapara yuga, through 864,000ye'irs , 
and the last, or call juga, through 432,000 years Of the last 
or call jTiga of the present manwantara, 4,941 years have 
elapsed , and within that period most historical events are 
acknowledgedjto have occurred Some, however, are placed 
at earlier epochs , and would be beyond the reach of chro- 
nology, if they could not be brought within more credible 
limits * 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along >7ith the calpas 
and manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the chronology 
of the Hindus from such other sources as they have themselves 
presented to us 

It has been shown that the Vedas were probably collected 
about fourteen centuries before Christ , but no liistorical events 
can with any, certainty be connected with that date The 
astronomer Pirasara may perhaps have lived in the fomteenth 
century before the commencement of our era , and with him, 
as with his son Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, many 
historical or mythological persons are connected , but, in 
both cases, some of those who are made contemporary with 
the authors m question appear in periods remote from each 
n ^ind the extravagant duration assigned to the hves of 
all holy persons prevents the participation of any of them 
from contributing to settle the date of a transaction * 

^a/next ground on which we might hope to establish the 
•Hindu chronology is furnished by lists given m the Puranas 
of two parallel lines of kings (the races of the sun and moon), 


Da\iS} -ReaearcAw, 

H pp 228 231 

f,.! tho date of tho lasti 

, ^ (which appear, m (act, 

written less than 900 
thoHmdIichrono 
O'erflow e\en tho limits of 
SO back nearly 
— a penod ex 
tunes ^ inultipbed by eix 

«'«ty-ono (^»wnc Reeear 


cAes aol ii p 116) The “Surya 
Siddhinta (written in the fifth cen 
turv of our era) assumes a more 
modem date and being revealed 
in the first or satya yuga onl> claims 
an antiquity of from 2 000 000 to 
3 000 000 years 

Roma, who seems to be aweal his 
toncal person is fixed at the end of 
the second age, neai 1 000 000 j^oars 
ago ^ 
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which are supposed to have reigned m Ayodhyd and m the 
tract between the Jumna and Ganges respectively , and from 
one or other of which all the royal families of ancient India 
were descended These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W Jones would carry us back to 3 600 years before 
Christ But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to pre 
vent all confidence in either The heads of the two are con 
temporaries, being brother and sister , yet the lunar race 
has but forty eight names m the same period m which the 
solar has ninety five and Cnshna, whom the Puranas them 
selves make long posterior to Rama, is fiftieth in the lunar 
race, while Rama is <»ixtv third m the solar * 

The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only 
served to increase the discrepancy The narrative by which 
they are accompanied in the Puranas discredits thfm still 
further by absurdities and puerilities , and although manj 
of the kings named may have reigned, and some of the tales 
related may be allusions to real history, yet no part of either, 
down to the time of Crishna and the war of the Maha Bharata 
affords the least basis on which to found a system of chronology 
From the time of the Maha Bharata we have numerous 
lists of kings m different parts of India, which present mdi 
vidually an appearance of probability, and are m several 
instances confirmed by extraneous testimony 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by 
religious inscriptions and grants of land Thesd last, m par 
ticular, are sculptured on stone or engraved on copper plates , 
the latter very common and generaUy in good preservation 
They not only record the date with great care and minuteness 
but almost always contain the names of some of the prede 
cessors of the prince who confers the grant If sufficient 
numbers should bo found, they may fix the dates of whole 
series of kings , but, at present, they are unconnected frag 
mentsi which are of use in local histones, but give little help 
to general chronology 

The lino of Alagadha alone, besides receiving striking con 
firmations from various quarters, presents a connected chain 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bharata to the fifth centup 
after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period 


*5?*^ improved copies ol 
Iho lists, SCO Pnnwp's Vetjul ^ahlu 
p 94 etc For tho previous discus 

J *-8 Colons 
Wmord ^sjofie httearehu vol v 
Jsble opposite p 211, and p 287 


Mr Ward vol i p 14, Dr Homilton 
B ichanan B Hindoo OeneaWiw 1 
Mparate work) consult l**‘®*!n 
Professor W ilaon s Preface to tn 
Fi«?tnu Pwrana p Ixiv etc 
tho Purdna itself Book IV chsps. i- 
and It p 317 • 
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Snliadeva was king of Magidha at the end of the war of 
the Slaha Bharata 

The thirty fifth king m succession from him was Ajita 
Satru, m whose reign Sakya or Gotama, the founder of the 
Buddha religion, flourished There can be little doubt that 
Sakya died about 650 before Chnst * We have, therefore 
the testimonies of the Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some 
other Bauddha chronicles, wntten out of India, by which to 
settle the era of Ajata Satru 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandragupta , and the third from him was 
Asoca, a prmbe celebrated among the Bauddhas of all conn 
tries, as one of the most zealous disciples and promoters of 
their religion * 

It is by nleans of the last two princes that we gam a link 
to connect the chronology of India with that of Europe , and 
are enabled fthough still very loosely) to mark the limits of 
the period embraced by Hindu history 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire 
to magnify Crishna, the Hindu authors have made the end 
of tho war of the JIalia Bharata and the death of that hero 
contemporary with the commencement of the call yuga, or 
evil ago , and this assertion, though openly denied by one of 
their own authors,* and indirectly contradicted by facts stated 
m others is'still regarded as incontrovertible 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Buranas to 
the verification of this epoch, Sir W Jones was struck with 
the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta and 
that of Sandracottus, or Sandmeoptus, who is mentioned by 
European writers as having concluded a treaty with Seleucus 
On a close oxammatiom he was surprised to find a great re 
semblance m their histones , and assuming the date of Chan 
dngupta to bo the same as that of Seleucus, he was enabled 
to reduce those of preceding events to a form more consistent 
'^ith our notions * The arguments by which this supposition 
way be supported are fully and fairly stated bv Professor 


P 110 for DC 477 7— Ei>l 
_ I CrAhman Knutilja will 
out the nine J. andaa Upon the 
of the race of Ifanda, tho 
possess tho earth 
place Chandroguptn on 
tho throne , his son will bo Vxndu 
hi .r Asoka^ord 

S. (twAnuPur) Chandrog 
,P is c}\en uniformly bv 

,tiie mrdnas and Buddhist authorili« 


os twenty four years The Vfiyu P 
colls tus son Bhddrasira and assigns 
twenty five 3 ears to his reign 
Muller 8 Anc Sana Lit pp 297 203 
— Ed 3 

• An historian of Cashmfr See 
note on tho ago of \udh 19 hth 1 r 
Aatalic litaeanhta \ol xv 
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Wilson ' They are— the resemblance between the names 
just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,’ by which 
Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and that of Chandiamas, by whicli 
he IS sometimes designated in Indian authors , his low birth, 
and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek and Hindu 
stones , the situation of bis kingdom, as described by Megas- 
thenes, who Mas ambassador at his court, the name of his 
people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Prachyas, 
the term applied by Hindu geographers to the tract m uhich 
JIagadlia is situated , and of his capital, which the Greeks 
call PalibotKra, while the Hindus call that of Cliandragupta 
Pataliputra Subsequent discoveries, from Brammical sources, 
fi\ed the date of Chandragupta with somewhat m'ore precision 
W'llford placed him in 350 b c , and Wilson m 315, and thev 
received an unexpected confirmation from the chronelogtcal 
tables of the Bauddhas procured from the distant countries 
of Ava and Ceylon The first of these (from Crawford’s 
“ Ava ” “) places his reign between the years 302 and 376 b c ; 
and the other (in Tumour’s “ Mahawanso ” ") between tlio 
jears 381 and 347 d c , while the Greek accounts lead us to 
fix it between the accession of Seleucus m 312, and his death 
m 230 B c “ The difference between the Bauddlis and Greek 
dates, amounting to thirty or forty years,’* is ascribed by 5Ir 
Tumour to a wilful fraud on the part of the priests of BuddJia, 
who, though entirely free from the extravagancy of Brannn 
chronology, hare been tempted on this occasion to accom* 
modate their historical dates to one which had been a'^sumed 
in their religious traditions The effect of this inconsistency 
w ould not bo sufficient to prevent our retaining a strong con- 
viction of the identity of Chandragupta and Sandracottus, 
even if no further proof had been obtained All doubt, bow- 
been removed by a discovery which promises to throw 
light on other oh«curo parts of Indian history Many caves, 
rocks, and pillars, in different parts of India, are covered with 


* Windu Thtaire vol lu p 3 • 

• r^e Greek nuthors how®%cr 
wm to distinguish Santlracottus on^ 
AandrtnjM, and to make the latter e 

Max Muller conjeetum that Xand 
reniM may be the eame as the Iasi 
N-nda. iSartl i.t. p SToT mJ 

pioma. Identifies him ssrihlvraLnS 

whoso nsme Is found on some oK 
wiM bearing Buddhist emblc^^ . £ 

coMrf,„K„n.„d,toW 

nant trrprwnlaluo o! tho 

rate^hy of nine V^daaTa“ 

that I5e.e ..andas were Buddhists — 


** See Prinsop’s Ueefui T<iU* P 
132 

•' Introduction, p xlvu • 

Clinton’s Fattx 

As tho expedition of ScI^ucus 
Was undertaken immediately after 
lus reduction of Babylon (312 b c) 
Wo may suppose it to ha%e taken 
l^aco m 310 d c , and ns Cliandra- 
gupta (according to tho “ MaliAwan 
ao’ ) died in 347 B o, there will he 
ft discrepancy to tho extent of t! 
awen years, even if the last act of 
Chandragupta a lifo was to sign the 
treaty 
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inscriptions in a character winch neither European nor native 
had been able to decipher, and which tantalized the spectators 
like the hieroglyphics of Egypt , until Jlr Pnnsep, who had 
long made them his study, without being able to find a key 
to them, happened to notice the brevity and insulated position 
'of all the inscriptions sent from a particular temple , and 
seizing on this circumstmce, which he combined with a modem 
practice of the Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably 
recorded the gift of some votary At the same time when 
he made this ingenious conjecture, he was struck with the 
het that all the inscnptions ended in the same two letters , 
and, following up his theory, he assumed that those letters 
Mere D and N, tlie two radical letters in the Sanscrit name for 
a donation Tlie frequent recurrence of another letter sug 
gested .its representing S, the sign of the genitive m Sanscrit , 
and, having now got hold of the clue, he soon completed his 
alphabet He found that the language was not pure Sanscrit, 
but Pall the dialect in which the sacred avritmgs of the 
Bauddhas aro composed , and by means of these discoveries 
ho proceeded to read the hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the kings on one senes of the Indian 
corns He met with an agreeable confirmation of bis theory 
from a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor 
Lassen of Bonn that the names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, 
'^hlch appeared m Greek on one side of a medal, were exactly 
repeated on*the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet 
He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on Firu? Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the cunosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columna m Gangetio India, and found them all give way wth 
out difficulty They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Asoea “ and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he 
wund two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch 
One of the'^e was found by the Rev Mr Stevenson, Psesident 
of th^ Literarj Society of Bomfiay, engraved on a rock at 
^ mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula 

f t^o other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock 

t Cattac on the opposite coast of India “ One 

oi them contained eleven, and the other fourteen edicts 


, I In the inscriptions he is 
?"!*>■« “Hed Piyodasi (Pnyadarsm) 
n«o^g to Buddhist author! 
u DIpawanso 

Tumour [J A S Bengal 
M tSSS) Piyadas! 

bv « laentified, both 

j name and circumstances, with 


Aaoka (W ilson Vi«^nu P p 
470 ) Cf Pnnsep s Essays (Tliomas 
ed ) voL 11. pp 24-30 — Ed ] 

“ [Another set of these inscrii>- 
tions has smee been found^at Kapur 
di Gin in Afghdnistdn , see Wilson s 
papers J BA S , am xvi — '^d ] 
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all tho'ie of the pillars were included in both, and the two 
rock inscriptions agreed in ten edicts on the whole One of 
those, found on both the rocks, related to the erection of hos 
pitals and other chan table foundations, which were to be 
established as well in Asoca’s oivn provinces, as m others 
occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), “ even 
as far as Tambapanm {Taprobane or Oylon) , and, more 
over, within the dominions of Antiochus the Greek [Anti 
yako Yona Raja] of which Antiochus’s generals are the 
rulers ” 

A subsequent edict on one of the rocks, is m a shattered 
state, and has not been perfectly made out , but seems to 
express exultation in the extension of Asoca’s d6ctrines (espe 
ciallj with regard to forbearing to kill animals ”) m foreicn 
countries, as well as in hts own It contains the following 
fragment " and the Greek king besides, h$ whom the 
chapta (?) kings Turamayo Gongakena, and Maga ” ” 

Two of these names hir Pnnsep conceives to refer to Ptole 
maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
Asoca was not without acquaintance and intercourse with 
Egypt , a conclusion which may be adopted without hesitation, 
as the extent of the India trade under the first Ptolemies, is 
a well known fact m historv Mr Pnnsep’** opinion, that the 
Ptolemy referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a 
brother, named Magas mamed to a daughter of Antiochns I , 
appears also to be higlily probable , and woilld establish 
that the Antiochus mentioned in the other edict is either 
the first or second of the name that is, either the son or 
grandson of Seleucus ” 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta 
and one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt 
of the contemporary existence of the elder princes , and fixes 


“ Jovtnal of the AttaUe Soaetv of 
Calcutta vol vji p 261 
>’ Journal of the Astahe Soetelj of 
Calcutta vol vii p 224 [Those 
names have bidco been determined 
more accurately as Turomara for 
Turamdyo) Antikona Malio (or 
Maga) and Ahkasunan — reepectivelv 
Identified as Ptolemy Antigonu^ 
Alexander— the ekapta 
of the text la now read chaplaro or 
eftaluro four The Antigonus may 

Macedon 
Alexander 

Magas of Cyrene 
ruled flic 308 258 Thus all 
pwnces would bo contemporary with 


Antiochus II But it is at leMk 
equally probable that the recoro 
aimed at a vague selection ^pf the 
more generally knoivn Greek names 
to complete the list Bee Prin^p * 
Eeeays (edited by Thomas) vol » 
pp 18 30 — Ed ] _ 

[Antiochus I Soter, eon 
leucua Nicator reigned B C 280-261 , 
Antiochus II Theos 261 246 An 
tiochus III or the Great reigne“ 
223 187 The last invaded India 
and formed an alliance with an Indian 
king named Sophagasenas (Sn*’"* 
gosena t) but his date is too late 
for Asoka to have been his contem 
porory — Ed ] 
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an epoch in Hindu chronology, to which the dates of former 
events may with confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there 
were eight kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral succession, 
one account making them all brothers ; but four of the Puranas 
agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, including 
Nnnda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have come 
to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is 
Ajata Satru, in whose reign Sakya died. The date of that 
event has been shown, on authorities independent of the 
Hindus, to bo about 650 b.c. ; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thirty years to 
each, there *ia no irreconcilable discrepancy between the 
epochs. 

Between Nanda and the war of the Mahd Bharata, there 
had been three dynasties ; and the number of years during 
which each reigned is given in four Puranas. The aggregate 
is 1,500 years ; but the longest list gives only forty-seven 
I'ings ; and the same four Puranas in another place give, 
^'■ith equal confidence, a different number of years. One 
makes the interval between Nanda and the war of the Maha 
Blifirata, 1,015 years; two others, 1,050; and the fourth, 
1.115. Noi^ the shortest of these periods, divided among 
forty-seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a 
reign : and to make out 1,500 yeara would require more than 
thirty-one years to each reign. Such a duration through 
forty-seven continuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely 
hesitate to prefer the medium between the shorter periods, 
and decide, ns far as depends on the evidence of the Puranas, 
that the war of the Maha Bharata ended 1,050 years before 
Nnnda, or 1,460 before Christ. If w© adopt the boliqf of the 
Hindus, that the V6das were compiled in their present form 
uunng that contest, we roust place the war in the fourteenth 
century before Christ, upwards of fifty years later than the 
date given by the Puranas. This alteration is recommended 
by the circumstance that it would still further reduce the 
kngth of the reigns. It would place the war of the Maha* 
^narata about 200 years before the siege of Troy. But even 
the longest period (of 1,500 years from Nanda) would still 
leave ample room since tli© commencement of the cali yuga, 
or ^nco tho^ flood, to dispose of the few antecedent events 
history. Supposing the flood and the cali yuga 
o bo about the same time (as many opinions justify), ‘there 
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would bo considerably more than 1,400 years from that epoch 
to the war of the Mahd Bharata. 

Two Puranas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from Sandra- 
cottus : the whole period is 836 or 864 years from Nanda, 
or 436 or 4.')4 a.t). The last of these three dynasties, the 
Andhras, acceded to power about the beginning of our era ; 
uhich agrees with the mention by I*Iiny, in the second century, 
of a powerful dynasty of the same name ; and although this 
might refer to another family of Andhras in the Deckan, yet 
the name of Andhro Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian 
tables, makes it equally probable that it apphed^to the one in 
question. 

The Clunese annals, translated by De Guignes, notice, in 
A.D. 408, the arrival of ambassadors from the ^ndian^prince 
Yuegnai, king of Kia-pi-li. Kia-pi-li can bo no other than 
CapUa, the birthplace and capital of Buddlia, which the Chinese 
ha\e put for all Hagadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on the throne 
of the Andhras at the period refcircd to. The Andhras* 
end in Puhmat, or PolomArchish, a.d. 436 ; and from thence- 
forsvard the chronology of Magadha relapses into a confusion 
nearly equal to that before the ivar of tho Maha BhSrata. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in tho Chinese annals, 
as^ arriving m a.d. 6tl, from Ho-lo-mien, of tl)e family of 
Kie-li-tie, a great king in India. M. do Guignes supposes 
his kingdom to have been Ufagadba ; but neither the king’s 
name nor that of tho dynasty bears the least resemblance to 
any in the* Puranas. “ 

The Vishnu Parana states (in tho prophetic tone which, 
as a professed work of Vyasa, it is compelled to assume, in 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage’s death) that 
after these ” fAndhrasl there Avill reicn— 

7 Abhiras, 

10 Gardabhas, t 

• 16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 


« The note m which M. de Ouicne 
. oRera this opinion 13 cunous, os show 
ing. from a Chinese work which h 
quotes, that Magadha was callec 
‘^capital recognww 
by both its Hindii names Kiuuma 
purs, for which the Chinese wrofc 
PAtahpotra 

out of which they mode Po to U tse 
by tra^latmg Putra, which mei^ 
6 ^ in aansent, mto their own eorte 
^spchdmg word, tse The ambassa 


dore in D 641 could not, however, 
have come from Pdtaliputra, which 
liad not long before been deserted for 
Bajgnha (or Beh&r) ; for the capital 
was at tho latter place when visited 
by the Chmese traveller, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century (Jou^* 
of the Royal Aatatu: Society, vol 
p 132); and anotlier Chinese, who 
wrote in a d. 640, states that Pitau- 
putra was a mass of rums when he 
bad seen it on travels. 
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14 Tushdras, 

13 Mundas, and 

11 Maunas , ” n\Iio will be sovereigns of the whole earth 
for 1,390 years 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, 
and are succeeded by the Kailahila Yavanas, who reign for 
106 years All this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond 
the present year 1840 , but, if we assume that the summing 
up the first dynasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they 
were in reality contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion 
we are led to is that after the Andhras a period of confusion 
ensued, during which different parts of India were possessed 
by different race<5, of whom nothing further is known If 
the Yavans be Greeks, it would, no doubt, be surprising to 
find eight of their monarchs reigning after a d 436 , and the 
Kaihkila Yavans would be still more embanassing They 
may possibly be ilussulmans “ 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 


* [ Thesa are not continuous, but 
nearly contemporary dynaetiea , end 
if they comprise as they probably do 
nie Greek end Scythian princes of the 
West of India, the periods may not 
M wry wide of the truth Col 
uilford has attempted a verification 
of those dynasties , m some instances, 
perhaps, with success, though cor 
ta^y not m all The Abhtras h© 
T Sheph jrd Kings of the North 
of India , they were mor© probably 
Greeks or Scythians or rurtluans 
along the Lower Indus , traces of 
me name occur m the Abirta of 
Ptolemy, and the Alilrs ns a distinct 
race stiU eiist in Guzerat The Sakoa 
are the Sacie, and the duration of 
their reign is not unhkely to be near 
le troth The eight Yavana lungs 
may bo, ashe supposes Greekpnncea 
t o‘^na or rather Western India 
he Tushdras ho makes the Pnr 
If the Bh&gavata has tho 
P^^tertbla reading Tushkdras tliey 
the Tochan, a Scythian race 
Ihe aiu^das. or, as ho has it Mou 
XL 'considers to be a tribe of 
ima. the Alorundas of Ptolemy 
Matsya Pur, th^ 
^^®cbchha origin Mlechchba 
Vayu calls them 
AryaMl^chchhos. qy Barbarians 
WiKord regards the 
also a tribe of Huns, and 
Vi® m all the MSS of the 

Hbnas traces of whom may 
of ^ West and south 

tndia (InsCTipt at Merntch , see 


Journ R Ai S , vol m p 103) 
Tho Gariiabhas (or. ns some Purdnas 
read, Qerdabhins) Wilford Conjee 
tures to be descendants of Bahram 
Gor, king of Persia , but this u very 
questionnble That they were a 
tnbe m the West of India may be 
conjectured, os some strange tales 
prevail there of a Gaodharba, changed 
to on OSS, marrying the daughter of 
tfae king of ChAr Re»eartht$ ii 
35, IX 147) , fables suggested no 
doubt by Gardabha signifying an ass 
rhero IS olso evidently some affinity 
between these Gardabhms and the 
old Gadhia Pysa, or ass money as 
\ulgnrly termed, found m various 
parts of Western India and which 
is unquestionably of ancient date 
(Joum Aa Soc Bengal, Dec 1835 
p G88 ) It may be the coinage of 
the Gi^abha princes Oardablia 
bomg the ongmal o! Gadha>>meanmg 
also an ass (Wilson s Vtahnu P , 
p 476, note ) Wilson elsewhere 
{Joum R A S , lu 3S5) had illus 
tratod these coins from the Toycart, 
the earliest Hindu drama where a 
rare word, gaddahx (Prdkrit for gartf 
Q&hi a she ass) is explained by the 
commentators as a coin — Hn ] 
r* Professor Wilson FisAnu Pur 
ana p 481 Dr Mill s translation 
from the Allahabad column in tho 
Journal of the Aetatte jSociely of Cal 
eutta, vol m p 257 , and other 
papers m that journal, quoted by 
Professor Wilson 
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reigning m difierent kingdoms ; and among them is a brief 
notice of "the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to 
Prayaga ” Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins 
and inscriptions, that a race, some of whose names ended m 
Gupta, did actually reign along the Ganges from the fourth 
or fifth to the seventh or eighth century “ 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid , and 
as nearly the same account is given in the other historical 
Puranas, we have nothing left but to give up all further 
attempts at the chronology of Magadha 

The era of Viciamaditya m Malwa, which begins fifty seven 
years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day all 
over Hmdostan and that of Salivahana, whose era, com 
mencmg ad 78, is equally current m the Deckan,, might 
he expected to afford fixed points of reference for all events 
after their commencement , and they are of the greatest use 
m fixing the dates of grants of land which are so important 
a part of our materials for history But the fictitious era 
of the Puranas prevents their being employed m those col 
lections, and there are no other chronicles m which they might 
be made use of On the whole we must admit the insufficiency 
of the Hindu chronology, and confess that, with the few 
exceptions specified, we must be content with guesses, until 
the arrival of the Alussulmans at length put us m possession of 
a regular succession of events, with their dales * 


CHAPTER TV 


The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta 
We do not know the date of either of them , but there is a 
commentary on the second and later of the two, which was 
written in Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
does not seem to have been the first * 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably 
soon after that nation turned its attention to literature The 
Arab writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the 
medical %vriter8 of India, and place their knowledge on a level 

medica by Dr Royle Prdfessor of 
King 8 College London The oddi 
fions are from W ord a Hindoo* (vol 
u p 337 etc ) and Mr Coata Tram 
nchorui of the Lxterary Society of 
BomfMy vol ju p 232 


» [The date of the Gupta Lmea la 
fltill an unsettled problem see Pnn 
sep B Eetaya (Thomas s ed > vol i 
pp 270-270 — Ed 1 
‘ iloat of the information m this 
chaj u taken from an essay on the 
^anwquily of the Indian matena 
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with that of tho Greehs It helps to fix the date of their 
hecoming known to tho Arabs, to find that two Hindus, named 
Manka and Saleh, were physicians to Hdiun al Rashid in tho 
eighth century * 

Their acquaintance with medtemo seems to liavo been veiy 
extensive We aro not surprised at their know ledge of simple-^, 
in which they gave early lemons to Europe, and more recently 
taught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and tho 
Use of cowitch against worms their cliemical skill is a fact 
more striking and more unc\pectc<I 

They knew liow to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
and muriatic acid , tho oxide of copper, iron, lend (of which 
they liad both the red oxido and htliargc), tin and zinc , 
the sulphurct of iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic , 
the sulphate of copper, zme, and iron , and carbonates of load 
and iron Their modes of preparing those substances setm, 
m some instances, if not m all, to ha\o been peculiar to 
themselves * 

The use of these medicines seems to have been xery bold 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and they not only gave mercury m that manner, but arsenic 
and arsenious acid, which were remedies m mtcrmittents 
They have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by which they 
produce a speedy and safe sslivation 

Their surgoiy is as remarkable as their medicine, ©specially 
when we rec'ollect their ignorance of anatomy’ They cut for 
the stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted tho feetus 
from the womb, and m their early works enumerate no less 
than 127 sorts of surgical instruments * But their instru- 
ments were probably always rude At present they are so 
much so, that, though very successful m cataract, their opera- 
tions for the stone are often fatal 

■they have long practised inoculation , but still many lives 
from smallpox, until tho introduction of vaccination 
-the Hindu physicians arc attentive to tho pulse and to 
e state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, etc and to the nature 
0 the evacuations , and they are said to form correct prog 
oostics from tho observation of the symptoms But their 
practice la all empirical, their theory only tending to mislead 
in^f^ ^0*“ sre they always judicious m their treatment 
. for instance, they shut up the patient in a room 

> ciaJiy heated, and deprive him not only of food but drink 


p'm" 


making calomel and corrosive sub 
bmate 

* Dc Roylo p 49 t. 
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They call m astrology and magic to the aid of their medi- 
cine, applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the 
planets, and often accompanying them with mystical verses 
and charms 

JIany of these defects probably belonged to the art in 
its be^t dajs, but the science ^has no doubt declined , chemists 
can conduct their preparations successfully without having 
the least knowledge of the principles by which the desired 
change*! aio effected , physicians follow the practice of their 
instructors without inquiiy , and surgery is so far neglected, 
that bleeding is left to the barber bone setting to the herds 
man, and every man is ready to administer a blister, which is 
done with the juice of the cuphorbium, and still oftener with 
the actual cautery 


CHAPTER V 


LANOUACB 


Sans<:rit— Oth(>r laitgiing^s of Tniltft- 

The Sanscrit language has been pronounced by one who«o 
extensive acquaintance with tho«o of other ancient and 
modern nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “of a 
wonderful structure , more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ” ‘ 

Tlio language so highly commended seems always to have 
rtcci\ed the attention it deservc<l Panini, the earliest extant 
writer on its grammar, is so ancient as to bo mixed up with 
the fabulous ages His works and those of his successors have 
established a system of grammar the most complete that ever 
was e\nplo>ed m arranging the elements of humon speech 
I should not, if I v\erc able, enter on its details m thi3 
place , but some explanation of them is accessible to the 
English reader in an essay of Mr Colebrooko • ’ 

Resides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there 
are, m Sanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, prf>* 


* Attalte I f0tHrthi» ^oI n | 
Anxma many matk. of I igli polwl. 
t>r>« ^Mcl. iniirt I am< iarti«»lrt 
XU nvrlxjy of n."r«,S 

«xi!, iu ort 

^lbr-(San.!lO .c, 


linnh c« ml mntions in iwrlicnlir 
word* 1 lit no na to jirwno 8 *ifniw 
I armonv tl rouphoiit tlio wlioK* J nstn ^ 
of »ac}i of tlirir nimont intrrtnm'iH 
compoimilH ami p\in to contnl nt* 
to tho rnudc of vliolo prnod* wl ifj' 
•roRriM'rnll} *iil>jpct«l to tha«on> idi 
flcaiion* for t1 o Bftlco of ctip*» 'f>r 
wl irh ill otlirr languagt'a aro ronf nrJ^ 
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portioned in number to the extent of Hindu literature in every 
branch.* Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated ; and, though 
it has long been a dead language, the learned are ablo even 
now to converse in it, probably with as much case ns those 
in Europe found in Latin before the general diffusion of the 
knowledge of modern tongues. It would bo curious to nscer- 
Uin when it ceased to be the language of the people, and how 
far it ever was so in its highly polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest 
to us from the discovery of its close connection (amounting 
in some cases to identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact 
has long been known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out 
in reference td single words ; but it has now been demonstrated 
by means of a comparison of the inflexions, conducted by 
Germap wTiters, and particularly by Mr. Bopp.** 

It is observed by Mr. Colcbrookc, that the language, metre, 
and style of a particular hymn in one of the Vedas furnish 
internal evidence “ that the compilation of those poems in 
the present arrangemoht took place after the Sanscrit tongue 
had advanced from tlio rustic and irregular dialect in which 
the multitude of hymns and prayers of the V6da was com- 
posed, to the polished and sonorous language in which the 
mythological poems, sacred and profane, have been \Tritten.” 

From the VWas to SIcnu, and from Menu to the Purdnas, 
Sir W, Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same 
proportion ifs from the fragments of Numa to those of the 
twelve tables, and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander 
9^^®^ resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No 
allusion is made by those authors to a sacred language, dis- 
tinct from that of the people ; but, in the earliest Hindu 
uramas, women and uneducated persons are introduced, 
speaking a less polished dialect, while Sanscrit is reserved for 
the higher characters. * 

So^me conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
suggested by the degree in which it is combined with the 
mofe languages of India. 

The five northern languages — those of the Panjab, Canouj,* 


. J Researches. 

of ®*® fhetonc 

analysis of the 
E of taste and style, is 

‘ but other nation; 

" infliipn/.* interesting to observe the 
vrio,!r„ ® national freedom in dp- 

.contrasted with the 
“‘Odu alankSra —Ed ] 


* See a very auceinct account of his * 
comparison m the Edinburgh Revteto, 
voL xxxui p 431 ; and a more co- 
pious one in the Annals of Onental 
Lsteraiure 

* [Iiloro often called’ Hindi. Be- ' 
Bides this, Mr. Colebrooke^mentlons 
the Bnj Bluikha, a dialect very nearly 
allied to Hindi, and much us^d m 
Hindi poetry, as well as still spoken 


U 
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Mithila (or North Behar), Bengal and Guzerat are, 


; — are, as we 


may infer from Mr Colebrooke, Ijranclies of^ the 


altered by the mixture of local and foreign ’jord. and new 
inflexions much as Italian is from Latin , but of the five 
languages of the Deckan ’ three at least— Tamil, Tclugu and 
Carnata-have an origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit 
and receive words from that tongue in the same manner that 
Latin has been ingrafted on English, or Arabic on Hindi 
Of these three Tamil is so much the most puie that it » some 
times thought to be the source of the other two Telugu 
though It preserves its own structure, is much mired with 

Sanscrit words ' . v. / +1,0 

Of the lemaming two, the language of Dnssa^(or tne 
Unya), though probably of the Tamil family, is so much m 
debted to Sanscrit as to lead Mr Wilson to sa^ that it the 
Sanscrit vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to e 
a language ” It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzerati) 
among the five languages of the north ,, -m » ♦ 

Maharashtra, or Matatta, is considered by Jlr Wilson to 
belong to the northern family, though always counted among 
those of the south The people must therefore be a branch 
of those beyond the Vindbya mountains but no guess can e 
made at the period of their immigration * 


m parts o{ the Doab 
would be very easy to increase the 
number in the text i( we took into 
account the difterent local dialects in 
the various provinces Dr Caldwell 
in his Dravidian Comparaltvt Oram 
mar (p 27) would make nine North 
em languages i o Bengali Unya 
Hindi with its daughter Hindustdni 
Pan]4bi, Sindhi Guzerati Marathi 
and the languages of Nep4I and Cash 
m r —Ed ] 

’ AstaUc Iteaiarchee vol vii p 219 
See alv"* W ilson Preface to the Mac 
e Colltclion p ]i [There 


fact It yalam the Unguage 

{\rhich IS closely connec^ 

Tamil) ore called the Driviisn 
branch However they mny bo^ 
Sanskrit words in tlieir socabulary 
tliey are essentially non Sanskrit » 
their grammatical structure ana 
belong to the Scythian not the Indo 
European family T1 e 
most of the various mountain 
in South and Central India M tW 
Goods Klionds etc belong to tne 
some stock and perhaps . 

those m North India and thus 
Draxidian tnbos appear to 

.nhahitantscof inda 


interesting question which has not vet the abongmal inhabitants cof “ 
been^sottled as to the origin of the previous to the immigration oi 

Sanskrit speaking Aryans See Dr 
Caldwells Drdtndum Comparat ■« 


— -- ...B origin 
n Sanskrit element which is found 
in all these northern languages It 
IS very probable that tl is is a relic of 
the aborig nal languages. — E d ] 

^ [For the tracts where these Ian 
guagea arc respectiiely spoken see 
Book IV Cl n — Fd ] 


Oramrjuir — Ed ] 

» Tlie remarks on the southed 
languages are taken with a ^^21 fara 
eieeptions, fromMr 
to the Jllacilensie Papers and i 


t-onareae with tl e add tion of Mata ii.uf Hi^sartstion 


odd tion of Mala mgton quoted in that dissertation 
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CHAPTER VIj 

LITERATURE 

Poelry 

Drama — Sacrod poetry — Heroic poems tlio “RdmAyana” — Tho “MaliA 
Bh&ratft — Descriptive — Dnstoral — Satire — ^Tnlea and fables 

A PEBSOV unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on tho poetry of the Hindus 
The singular attention to harmony ivhich characterises 
the Sanscrit must give it a cliarm that is lost in translation , 
and the unbounded facility' of forming compounds, which adds 
BO much to the richness of tho original, unavoidably occasions 
stiff and unnatural combinations in a language of a different 
genius , 

Even tho dnginahty of Hindu poetry diminishes our enjoy- 
ment of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associa- 
tions The peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the 
people renders it difficult for us to enter into thoir spirit 
while the difference of all natural appearances and productions 
deprives their imagery of half its beauty, and makes that a 
source of obscurity to us, \shtch to a native of tho East would 
give an additional vividness to every expression Wiat ideas 
can we derive from being told that a maiden’s lips are a band 
hujiva flon errand that the lustre of tlio madhuen beams on 
her cheeks ^ or, m other circumstances, that her cheek is like 
the chnmpa leaf ^ Yet those figures may bo as expressive, 
to those >iho understand tho allusions, as our own comparisons 
of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines 
for love to a neglected primrose 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sansent 
to wlUKb WP lwVf* JMWSVjPUySJWy llPSntARSi 

lleir drama, in particular, which is tho department with 
which we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of ex- 
cellencp Sacontala has long been Knowm to Europeans by 
the classical version of Sir W Jon^, and our acquaintance 
wth the principal of the remaining dramas has now become 
aamiar through the admirable translations of Mr Wilson 

•‘■hough we possess plays written at least as early as tho , 
gmning of the Christian era, and one which was composed 
m iJengal within these fifty years, yet the whole number 
X ant does not exceed sixty This is probably owing to the 
which they were at first produced, being only acted 
particular festival in the great hall or inner 
of a palace,' and consequently losing all the popularity 

‘ U ilson B Preface to the Theatre of the Hindoos •* 
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which TJlavB m our times derive from repeated representations 
m difiLnt cities and m public theatres Many must also 
have been lost, owing to the neglect of the learned for the 
taste for this species of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, 
among the Bramms , and although some of the least deserving 
specimens are still favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures 
us that he has met with but one Bramin who could he comidered 
as conversant with the dramatic literature of 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and an 
stracts mixed with specimens of twenty four 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none 
at least that terminate unhappily, yet these 

variety not surpassed on any other stage Besides 

classes of dramas, farces moralities, and short P>eies such 
as we should call interludes, the diversity 
subjects seems to have been almost unlimited A P ^ 
lated bv Dr Taylor of Bombay is a lively, and sometimes 
humorous, illustration of the tenets of the 
of philosophy ‘ Of the more regular dramas, fo^e relate 
the actions of heroes , some, to the wars and A, ’ 

others to the intrigues of ministers , and others are 7 
confined to the incidents of private life , ^ t« anme 

The characters are as different as the subjects 
there is not a trace of supernatural agency or 

religion In others nymphs of paradise are attached to 7 

lovers , gods and demons appear in others , enchant » 
unconnected with religion, influence the fate of some , 
m one, almost the whole Hindu Pantheon is brought o 
stage to attest the innocence of the heroine , 

In general, however, even in the cases wheie the gods a 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entire y 
human feelings and natural situations over which the sup 
beings have no direct influence , 

The number of acts is not fixed, and extends in pra 
from one to ten ^ g 

The division seems to be made when the stage beco 
vacant, or when an interval is required between two par 3 
the action 


* [Tliat the Hindu drams is only 
partially ropresonted by the snrvivuig 
epccitnens la proved by the foct that 
one of the carlie«t of these plain (the 
\ ihramorv&st of K&hd&sa) refers to 
the BURO Bhnrata as having analysed 
tho dramatic ort T1 o long lost 
Poflie* of thu Hindu Anstotlo m 
tl-'rty four cl npters have been re 
c*ntlych«covere<lbyDr Hall Many 


plays must have been 
before a entic could bave wr 
copiously on tho L iSe 

s Appendix to the ’ 

Hindoos vol in p 07 

* This will suRgest The C 
'Aristophanes but it is 
some of tl e moralities of tlio 
Ages. 
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In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case tvelve years passes between the first and second acts) , 
unity of place is less attended to , but the more important 
point of unity of action is as u ell preserved as m most modern 
performances 

The plots are generally interesting , the dialogue hvelj , 
though somewhat prolonged , and considerable skill is some- 
times Bho^vn in prepanng the reader to enter fully into the 
feelings of the persons in the situations in which they are about 
to be placed 

Some judgment of the actors may bo formed from the 
specimens still seen Regular dramas are very rarelj per- 
formed , when*they are, the tone is grave and declamatoiy 
The dresses are such as we see represented on ancient sculp- 
tures , and the high caps, or rather crowns, of the superior 
characters, coihposed of dark azure and gold, of the form 
peculiar to Indian sculpture, give an air of much greater 
dignity than the modem turban Mimics, buffoons, and 
actors of a sort of partly extemporary farces, are common still 
They are coarse, childish, and, when not previously warned, 
grossly indecent , but they exhibit considerable powers of 
acting and much comic humour 

The best dramatic authors are Cohdasa, who probably 
lived m the fifth century, and Bhavabhuti, who flourished 
in the eighth Each of these poets wote three dramatic 
j^rks, two of* which, in each instance, have been translated 
The first excels m tenderness and delicacy, and is full of highly 
poetical description The beauties of his pastoral drama 
„ Sacontala ” have long been deservedly admired The 
Hero and the Nymph,” in 3Ir AVilson’s collection, is m a 
still more romantic strain, and may be compared (in the wild- 
ness of its design at least) to the “ Tempest ” and “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” * The other great dramatist pos- 
sesses all the same qualities m an equal degree, accompanied 
^ith a^ublimity of description, a manly tone, and a high 
even martial spirit that is without example in any other 
indu poet that I have heard of 

judgment on Sacon ship which exists between the three 
butnnA >u general favourable, youtliful raaidena is tender and de 
and BO well hghtful, and the scene which takes 
•luotinc » puico when Sacontala is about to 

some f poem, mdeed has leave the peaceful hermitage where 
®hm The court she had happily spent her youth her 

>nanta ^acontali and Dush expressions of tenderness to her 

IS dehcaf® ^ name of the king) fnends her affectionate parting with 
"'orkmra of^ ^uterestmg , and the the domestic animals she had tended, 
able passion on two ami and even with the flowers ond trees 

I»rtta\e<l ^ oud vividly in which she had delighted, breathe 

Ahe picture of the fnend more than pastoral sweetness ’ ' ^ 
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It may, indeed, be asserted o£ all the compositions of the 
"Hindus that they participate in the moral defects of the 
mtion and possL a ch^aoter of voluptuous calm mom 
Xted to the contemplation of the beauties of nature han 
In the exertion of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure 
Hence their ordinary poetry, though flowing and n'nSjnt’ 
r„d disXmg a proUion of the richest imagery is often 
dcflcient .n”L spirit which ought to prevent the reader 
hoing cloyed v ith sweetness, and seldom moves any strong 
feeling, or awahens any lofty sentiment 
The emotions in which they are most 
of love and tenderness They powerfully Present the raptures 
of mutual aScotion, the languishment of ahSenc^ an 
ravings of disappointed passion They can even ™ 

nohler feelings of devoted attachment, and generous d g 
of selfish motives , but we look in vam for ttalte of g . 
of pride, or independence even in their "I'™ ™ 
they seem to feel little real sympathy with the comhatanU, 
and^aro obliged to make up by ' t 

the want of that ardent spirit which a Greek “ , ^5,4 

could easily transfer into the bosom of his hero, while g 
with all Its fervour m his own * _ 

Tlie great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as tue 
• great delight, is m description » Their most frequent 
ate scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestere 
and flowery hanks, fanned by fragrant gales and coo 
limpid waters , but they are not imsuccessful m 
animated landscape Such is the description of 
round TJjein m the ninth act of “ Mdlati and Madh . 
where mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering n 
combine to form an extensive and a varied ug 

city occupies the centre of the view , its towers, te p » 
pinnacles, and gates are reflected on the clear stream ben • 
%shil 6 'the groves on the banks refreshed with early 
the meadows brightening with the recent shower, ? ^ p. 
hlxiiriant resting-place to the hcavy-uddered kine 
times, also, they 101*50 their efforts to the froivning moun 


• T1 0 following epcwli of a stop corabftt ’ which delighted the nor* 
ling m one of lihiw sbhati ■ plajs. em wnmor — 
lio»e\cr, remmcli us of Uio jo>8 oC 

Uoji The sol hers raise tbeir bows and point their sliofts 
Agninst 50U, and tho hermitaeo u still remote 
n> * etc 

Lai'S tlio shafts fall 6h I tlus is glorious I '* 

» [Cf Humboldts Co»mo« \ol u tho ancient, as compared 
rjytOS— <0% (Ott£s transl ) whero of tho modem, world 
4.I* treats of tho descnptiio poetry of 
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and the gathering tempest Bhavabhuti, m particular, 
excels in this higher sort of description His touches of wild 
mountain scenery m different places, and his description of the 
romantic rocfe and ■solemn forests round the source of the 
Godaveri, are full of grandeur and sublimity Among his 
most impressive descriptions is one irhere his liero repairs 
at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely lighted by the flames 
of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons of the place, whose 
appearance, fdlmg the air with Iheir shrill cries and nnearthly 
forms, IS painlcd m dark and powerful colours , while the 
solitude, the moaning of the winds, the hoarse sound of the 
brook, the waflmg owl, and the long drawm howl of the jackal, 
which succeed on the sudden disappearance of the spirits, 
almost surpass m effect the presence of their supernatural 
terrors * 

This’taste for description is more sinking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours 

In Persian poets, for instance a long description of m 
animate nature is rarely met with Their genius is for the 
expression of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions , and, 
m their brief and indistinct attempts at description, they 
attend exclusively to the sentiment excited by objects in the 
mmd quite neglecting the impression which they make on 
the senses ^ 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, 
delineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole m so picturesque a manner, that a stranger, even with 
his Ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape 
, ® description of a Persian garden, the opening 

buds smile, the rose spreads forth oil her charms to the in 
toxicated nightingale , the breeze brings the recollections of 
youth, and the spring invites the youths and damsels his 
bndal pavilion But the lover is without enjoyment m this 
estival of nature The passing nil recalls the flight of tune , 
be nightingale seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose 
®-ua to remember that the wintry blast will soon scatter her 
bow blooming leaves He calls on the heavens to join their 
fm^ bnd on the wind to bear bis sighs to his obdurate 

.1 Hindu poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, 
t ® shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its 
^ anches with the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe 

extends its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of 

W61at| and M&dhava,’ Apt V, m Wilsons Theatre oj the Hindoi,'\ 
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tho lolly im.ah, fomo cr^ikt rounil tl.o lam M, and 

ItaA out Its floaling londnia from tho topmoat houRh. jn.o 
lmng» donn tho long cluaton. ol tlo glotung nowm, 
nvliiliitq ita pnow-whtlo polnh. and other tm(o 


nsocn ..tj.... •••> — o , 

the madhavi cxhd)lt» lla onou-Khllo petal- 
pour shouert ol hIo*TOma from thoir loaded hranchos. ^ 
air is fdicti tuth fragraneo, am! is still, hut lor tho hum of 1^ 
and tho ripphuR of the passing rill Tlio note of tho coil , 
from time m liiiio hoanl at a ilistanco, or tho low nuirmiir of 

tho lurtlcdot 0 on some noighhoiinog irw ‘Ynrhnfv'in lira 
forth into such a scene, and indnlgos his melancholy in lira 
eongcll seclusion llo is soothe.1 hy the -ou h wind an 
softened hv tho languid orlour of the „ 

he sinhs down otoniowererl in an arlmiir of 
abandons himself to the thoughts ol his absent n . 

Tho figures emplojcrl by the two nations partaho el t il 
contrast tho«o ol tbo Persians are conventional 
would scarcely contey an idea to a person iinaceiistomi^to 
them A bcaulifiil woman’s form is a cypress; her iMt 
nro musk (in blncknc«.«i) . her eyes ft Iftnpuid nftrci«i» . 
tho diraplo in her ohm ft \vcU» but tlio Sanscrit pi » 
uhich tlicy deal more tlmn in mctftphorn, nre m 
nnd ftppropriftte, ftnd tire suflicient, uitlioiit 
ledge, to place the points of rc^cmhlancc m ft mmii ligni. 

• Tlie Sanscrit poets liavc, no doiiht, commonplaces, 
some of them as fanciful ns tho‘-c of the Persian'*,* hut in gene 
the topics Bccm drann from the writer's memoiy Anil ’^*'8 
tion, nnd not adopted from n common stock uhich has supp 
tho uants of a euccc^sion of former nuthors. . 

80 much of tho Hindu drama, nnd having anticipated i 
general character of Sansent poctiy’, I shall bo more 
vnth ^hnt remains. . , . 

Tlio most voluminous as well ns tho most ancient ana i 
portant portion of Hindu verso consists of the sacrw a 
the epl? or heroic poems On the sacretl poems Jlr. Coleb^ 
has pronounced, *• that their “ general bIj’Io is fiat, diud? » 
and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in repe 
tions ” Tlie specimens which have been translated give n 
ground for questioning this decision. 

, Of the Vedas, tho first part, consisting of hjTuns, etc. 
can alone he classed with poetry ; nnd however sublime 
doctrine*, it appears that tho same praise cannot he extende 
to their composition 

Tho extracts translated hy Jlr. Oilebrooko, Pam Mohan 

* tllindu writers on rhetono give ;?oAUva Drapana, 
lists these stock epithets for tho Ed ] n- 

jnsjjuction of their readers see *» wtswlic JtwenrcAfS, vol x P 
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Rai, and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the Oriental 
Magazine for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers 
and hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus.’* “ 

Next in succession to the V^as conies the great heroic poem 
of the “ Ramayana,” which commemorates the conquest 
of Ceylon.** The author Valmiki, is said to have been con- 
temporary with the event ; but not even a poet would invest 
a living warrior with supernatural powers, or would give him 
an army of apes for allies. A considerable period must have 
elapsed befor6 the real circumstances of the story were suffi- 
ciently forgotten to admit of such bold embellishments. This 


aigumiint, hou ever, shows the early date of the hero, without 
impugning the antiquity of the poem. Of that there can be 
no dispute ; for the language approaches nearer than any 
other Sanscrit poem to the early form used in the Vedas, and 
an epitome is introduced into the “ Maba Bharata,” itself 
the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascribed to Vydsa, the author of the 
Vddas, and an eye-witness of the exploits which it records. 
But within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that it was 
pnt into its present form by Sauti, who received it through, 
another person from Vydsa : 24,000 verses out of 100,000 
are alleged, In the same place, to be the work of the original 
poet.** Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are dis- 
proved by the advanced stage of the language ; and the men- 
tion of Yavanas ** (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to pidge that it was 
J^iliar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
illustrates the date of both works to obseryp that, 
a though the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, Rama 

of cursory vjew of the portion ** See p 99, and Book TV Ch i 

j’V Veda, translated by Mr OrtenUtl JHayaztne, vol m p 

raise our opinion 133 

coIUp**^ '^orks It seems to be a ** Translation at the place just 
to short hymns addressed referred to, and Professor Wilson, 

henvA F , , elements and the A«iatto Ecsearekea, vol xv p * 
ond conveying praises 101. 

rarpl^K varied, and but ** Oriental Magazine, vol iii. p 
Tj,- , ®*'’***S8>gu3 of a poetic spirit 133 [Prof Lassen (/n^ Alterthuma- 
confijiA^*** u P™*®® appear to be tunde, vol i ) mamtains that the 
power r. j,*"® ®S®ct of each god's pnncipalpartofthe “SlahaBh&rata" 
the nmv^ Piaterial world , and is “ alter als die Herrschaft des 
Iwuifr spiritual, Buddhismus," i e. than Asoka’s time. 

f» S5. X. 
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commonls npjK.m tlirouphoiit tho poem m l>i'» human cha- 
racter alone, and tliough Cnabnn w pometimca dcclawl to l>c 
tho Supremo Being in n human form, jet hin actions implj 
no Buch cliMiiitj, and the paasnges in aUiich his identitj anth 
tho ruler of tho uniaerse ^ roost clenrlj ntnlctl niaj 1>e bus 
peeled of being tho production of a later jieriod than tho rest ” 
ith tho exception of Mr Colchrookc (w ho includes them in 
his censure of the sacred i>oetra) nil who hn\e read tho heroic 
poems in tho original are enthusiAstic m their prai"©, and 
their beauties have been most filt bj llio«c whoso own pro- 
ductions entitle their judgment to most respect Nor is this 
admiration confine<l to critics who hasp ptxniharlj deioted 
thcmseUcs to Onental literature Milman and Sclilegel aio 
with ilson and Jones m their npplau«c and from one or 
other of those writers wc learn the aimphcitv ami originality 
of tho compoiitfon , tho aubhmitj, grace ani) pathos of par- 
ticular passages the natural digmtj of the actors , tlio holj 
puritj of tho manners and tho inexliaustible fcrtditj of ima 
gination in the authors From such o\idcncc, and not from 
translations m prose, wc should fonn one opinions of the 
originals If wo were obliged to judge from sucli of those 
literal versions as wo pos«e«s m 1 nghsh (wlitcli arc mostlv 
from the BamAjana uo should be unable to di«co>cr nnj 
of tho beauties dwelt on except simphcitj , and should con 
ccivo the poems to be chicflj chnmclcnscd bj extreme flatness 
and prohxitj Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worth} of the encomiums bestowed on them 
riio specimens of the “Mahd Bhdrata *’ avliich appeared m 
blank verso, m tho Oriental Magazine,*^ arc of (his last de- 
scription It IS true that, though selections, and improved 
by compression, tliej are still tcdiouslj difluse , but they 
contain many spirited and poetical passages tho similes 
in particular, are short, simple, and picturesque and on tho 
■whole, the author must be acknowledged to tread, at whatever 
distance, on the path of Homer 
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of a particular school of theology, and has been admired for 
the clearness and beauty of the language and illustrations. 
Whatever may be its merits as to clearness, it deserves high 
praise for the skill with which it is adapted to the original 
epic, and for the tenderness and elegance of the narrative by 
means of which it is introduced. 

Thejegendary part of the Puranas may be regarded as 
belonging to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts 
introduced by Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindu 
Mythology ” are spirited and poetical. 

The'portion of the “ Ramayana ” of Bodhayana, translated 
by Mr. Ellis in the Oriental Magazine for September, 1826, is 
more conforAiable to European taste than the other trans- 
lations; but it seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether 
it is Resigned to be a literal translation ; and, consequently, 
it cannot safely be taken as a specimen of Hindu poetry. 

The “ Jleghaduta ” ” is an excellent example of purely 
descriptive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven charges 
a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes 
the countries over, which it will have to pass. 

poet avails himself of the favourite Hindu topic of the 
setting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky : be describes the varied 
landscape and the numero\is cities over which the cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated 
■''’ith the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

The description is'less exuberant than in most poems, but it 
do^ not escape the tameness w'hich has been elsewhere^gscribed 
to Sanscrit verse. 

The “ Gita Govinda, or Songs of Jaya Deva,” ” are the 
only specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 
ne want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and 
of the Hindd scliool. ’ 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits ; which, 
as the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, arc, per- 
aps, marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

*nrl ^aMlated by Professor Wilson. . Asiatic liestarches vol iii p. 
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I ha\o «ccn no ‘ipccimcn of llinilii Bntirc Some of their 
drnmatio performances seem to partake of this character’* 
Judging from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts occasional!) 
introduced into the regular plnjs, I photild not expect to find 
much Euccesa m this department 

Tliough there arc Bcxeml other poetical uorks translated 
enough has perhaps hecn said on this subject considering 
the little value of opinions formeil on such grounds An ira 
portant part of the Hindu literature, lioweaer, still remains 
to bo noticed in their tales and fables , m both of which 
species of composition thej apjicar to !ia\ e been the instructors 
of all the rest of mankind The most ancient fables (those 
of Bidpdi) ha\c been found almost unchanged m their Sanscrit 
dress , and to them almost all the fabulous relations of other 
countries have been clcnrlj traced •* Tlie compheated scheme 
of stoT^ telling tale within tale like the Arabian Xights,” 
Ecema also to be of their mscntion, as are the subjects of man) 
well known tales and romances, Imlh Oriental and European 
In their native form, thoj arc told with simphcit), and not 
without spirit and interest It is remarkable, however, 
that the taste for descnption seems here to have changed sides 
the Hindu stones having none of tho«e gorgeous and picturesquo 
accompaniments which arc so captisating m the Arabian and 
Persian talcs '* 


CHAPTER MI 


THE TINE snrs 


JIfttSIC 


Tub Hindu mu^ic appears, from the account of Sir W Jonw* 
^^terson * to be systematic and refined 
Thej*'have eighty four modes* of uhich thirty six arc in 


WjJson 8 //, tl/yo Drama %ol 
P etc of tl e Appon 1 X 
By Sir Colebrooke the Baron 
and Professor Wilson 
t,* 4^ *T ^ further Inquiry 

^to the Indian ongin of Eur^nn 
fif o"® the TramacUoMof 

th^yalAMticSocHtj >ol j p m’ 
V* P^fcBsor W ilaon a ps^ on 

Cofcw 


* yf«m(ie /f<*enrelie< ^oI in. p 

* Ibi 1 vol IX p 445 

* Bir W Jones explains that tl 
modes aro not to bo confounded with 
one modem ino<les which result fro® 
tl o F\ stem of oceortJs now established 
Ml Furopc The In ban modes am 
formed partlj by givmg the lead to 
on« or other of our twvli'o sounov 
and\arjing m Bo%en diflorent vr8j% 
the position of the semitones Th s 
Bi\ea the number of e ghty four 
wj ich has been retained although 
many of tl o original or rather p<^ 
siblo modes 1 avo been dispensed 
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general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar 
expression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment 
or affection 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours 
of the day and night, and are each considered to possess some 
quality appropriate to the time 

Alusical science is said to have declined, like all others , 
and, certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear 
the impression of any such variety of complication They are 
almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and 
distinguishable at once from the melodies of any other nation 
To do them justice, however, they should be heard from a 
single voice,* or accompanied by the vina, which has been called 
the Indian l3rre 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums 
beaten with* the fingers It is loud and unmusical, and would 
droum the voices of the singers if they were not exerted to 
a pitch that is fatal to all delicacy or softness * 


Patnhng 

Painting is stiU m the lowest stage Walls of houses are 
often painted in water colours, and sometimes m oils The 
subjects are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male 
and female figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best 
a tree or two, or a building stuck in without any knowledge 
of perspeclive or any attention to light and shade Of the 
works of other nations they most resemble the paintings on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs They have also pictures of a 
small size m a sort of distemper, which, m addition to the 
above subjects, include likenesses of individuals 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
hut the other omuraantj* are better expcuted than the i^grnres 
If portraits were not spoken of as common m the dramas, 
I should suspect that they had learned this art from thoJIussul- 
®an9, by whom (in spite of the discouragements given by the 
“Mahometan religion) they are very far surpassed 

Sculpture 

One would expect that sculpture w ould be carried to high 

ddl* number made up by tlie only native singers and players 

idoa'^^'V'u association of om Europeans are m the way of 

lar rautilation of tlio regu lieanng in most parts of India are 

* n » t regarded by their scientific brethren 

*®lf to give the following in much the same light os a ballad 
ouHl*r*'i person eminently emger at the comer of the street by 

Ou^Li (m the Onentol tho pnmo soprano of tho Italian 

me for December Opera 
P 19,) — may add tlmt 
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perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism , and 
It certainly is not for want of employment that it has faded 
to attain to exceUence Besides innumerable images, all 
caves and temples are covered with statues and reliefs , and 
the latter are often hold, including complicated groups, and 
expressing various passions They are sometimes very spirited, 
and neither the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce veryfine 
specimens of grace in figure and attitude , hut there is a total 
Ignorance of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious 
appearances of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard 
of proportion between different figures, and a want of skiU 
in grouping, which must entirely exclude the best of the 
sculpture from coming into the most remote coihparison wi 
European works of art 


Arckiletlure 


The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture , and, if any con 
fidence can be given to the claims of the hooks of which frag 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquamte 
with the science • 

A candid and judicious review of the extant worM on 
architecture is contained m a late essay by an mtelligen 
native, where also the system taught by them is ably 
developed ‘ * t. \i 

The principles of art seem, by this essay, to baVe been w^ 
understood , and numerous rules appear to have been derived 
from them 

The various mouldings, twelve m number, are described , 
some (the cyma, tore, cavetto, etc ) are the same as our owu 
and a few are peculiar The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures arc given , how fuUyi 
in sonie cases, may he conjectured from there being sixty four 
sorts of bases There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vaiy from six to ten diameters, and its propor 
tions regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals 
intercolummations, etc This place does not admit of anj 
^ specification of the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a 
general notion of the native buildings which are now to be seen 
in India The style of those structures has been supposed t® 
resemble those of Egypt It does so only in the massy clia 
meter both of the buildings and the materials, and m tb® 
quantity of sculpture on some descriptions of edifices The 

TrJaaUonTund"^“ published by the On-ntJ 
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practice of building high towera at gate^\ays is also similar, 
but m Egypt there is ono on each side, and in India only one 
over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples , but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered 

The two most-striking features m Egyptian architecture are, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner m which the sides of 
everj building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a flat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice 
Neither of theao characteristics is to be found m India Pyra- 
midal roofs to the halls before temples are not uncommon, 
but they are’hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars 
Solid pyramids are unknowm , and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied 0 ^ the outside with acrotena and other ornaments, that 
take awayalhrescmblance to the Egjrptian pyramids Walls are 
always perpendicular , and though towers of temples diminish 
gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and bear as much resemblance to our slender steeples as to 
the broad masses of Egyptian architecture Tliey, in fact, 
hold an intermediate place between both, but have little 
likeness to either 

In the south they are generally a succession of stones, 
each narrower than the one below it , and north of the 
Godaven they more frequently taper upwards, but with an 
outward cutve m the side, by means of which there is a greater 
swell near the middle than even at the base They do not 
come quite to a point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, 
or some more fanciful termination, over which is, in all cases, 
a high pinnacle of metal gilt, or else a indent, or other emblem 
peculiar to the god Though plainer than the rest of the 
temple, the towers are never quite plain, and are often stuck 
over with pinnacles, and covered with other ornaments of 
every description » 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at ‘which the worshipper 
presents his offering and prefers his supplication In very 
small temples this is the whole building , but in others it is 
mounted by the tower, is approached through spacious 
ofii surrounded by courts and colonnades, including 

are^"^ and religious buildings At Sermgam there 

seven different enclosures, and the outer one is near four 
of ®*rcumference * The colonnades which line the interior 
j courts, or form approaches to the temple, are often so 
P as to require many rows of pillars, which are generally 
* Ormes Indoatan vol i. p 182 
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high, slender, and delicate, but thickly set Gothic aisles 
have been compared to avenues of oaks, and these might he 
likened to groves of palm trees 

There are often lower colonnades, m which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square 
and octagon or mivmg ail three , sometimes cut into the 
shape of vases and hung with chains or garlands , sometimes 
decorated with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly 
composed of groups of human figures 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent m the more 
solid parts of the building , where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks m the 
entablature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mojildings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men 
animals, and imaginary beings , m shoit, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in 
particular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled m any 
other part of the world 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief , ex- 
hibiting animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other 
legends Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run 
along the frieze, and add great richness to the entablature ’ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sonietimes found 
assembled m considerable numbers At the ruins of Bhu 
vaneswara, m Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye m any direction from the great tower without taking mtn 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples 
none less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet 
high* 


Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river 
Tumbadra, are of still more magnificent dimensions 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect 
produced by the Hindu pagodas never equals the simpl® 
majesty and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the 
grandeur arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches 
- ^ mosque The extensive parts of the building want height, 

iKftJimh ones are deficient in breadth , there is no com 
i-tueen the different parts , and the general result 

I somo beautiful speci did worka of the Daniella exhibit h 
W architecture in Dod a porfoction every species of cave o 
The work of Itdm RAz temple m all tl e wide range of In^e* 
I tails e\erywlero eiti « Mr Stirling Aitatto Researchtt 
111 03 the general archi voj xv p 307 
but tlie Bpien 
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Tho oldest of these shoTV little plan, or else have been so 
often added to that the original plan is lost Being generall} 
of solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility 
IS great of building one house on the roof of another , so that, 
besides spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards 
to a great height, and with great irregularity 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings , sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the 
trees best adapted for that purpose There is always a deep 
colonnade round each court 

Tho great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round iiho 
ours, not running to the whole height of the house and open 
at one side like Mahometan divans The stairs are narrow 
and steep, and cut out of the thickness of the wall 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture 
Those of nch people have a small court or two, with huild 
inga round almost always terraced, sometimes left m the full 
glare of the white stucco, eometimes coloured of n dusky red, 
and the walls eometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stories AU are as crowded and ill arranged as 
can be imagined \ 

Perhaps tho greatest of all the Hmdh works are the tanks, 
which ore reservoirs for water, of which there aro two kinds , 
one dug out of the earth and the other formed by damming 
up the mouth of a valley In the former case there are stone 
or other steps all round, down to the water, generally the 
whole length of each face, and m many instances temples 
round tho edge, and littloshnnesdowTi tho steps In tho other 
port thc««e additions are confined to the embankment Tho 
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are connected by stone beams Such bridges are common 
m the south of India Others are on thick piers of masonry, 
with narrow Gothic arches , but their antiquity is doubtful, 
nor does it appear that the early Hindus knew the arch, or 
could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers 
of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of Atreus in Mycen-e 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned 
the columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour 
of victories There is a highly wrought example of the 
column, 120 feet high, at Chitor, which is represented in 
Tod’s “ Rajasthan ” “ Of the triumphal arches (if that 
term may Tie applied to square openings), the finest example 
IS at Bamagar, m the nortli of Guzerat It is indeed among 
the ricli,e3t specimens of Hindu art '* 


CHAPTER Vin 

OTHTR ARTS 

Weaving — Byciog — Working in golJ 

Of the Indian manufactuics, the mos>t remarkable is that of 
cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long 
admired, and which m finen^s of texture has never yet been 
approached iji any other country 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very pro-^ 
bably known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the 
material, at a very early penod ‘ 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and, perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India 

The briUianoy and permanency of many of their dyes has 
not yet been equalled in Europe 

Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel m 
goldsmiths’ work 

Thoir fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of 
nature than m their own skill , for their taste is so bad that 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds , 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments 

Tlieir way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools feiv and portable A smith brings his small anvil, and 
the peculiar sort of belloivs which he uses, to the house where 

,1 CoJetrooke, Attatic Resear 

* [Mr Fergusson’a works are the cJies vol v p 01 
latest and best authority on Hindu 
arclutecture — Ed ] 
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The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so 
often added to that the original plan js lost Being generally 
of solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility 
IS great of building one house on the roof of another , so that, 
besides spreading towards the sid^, they are piled upwards 
to a great height, and with great irregularity 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings , sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the 
trees beat adapted for that purpose There is always a deep 
colonnade round each court 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like 
ours, not running to the whole height of the house and open 
at one side like Slahometan divans The stairs are narrow 
and steep, and cut out of the thickness of the wall 

The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture 
Those of rich people have a small court or two, with build- 
ings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left m the full 
glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky red, 
and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stories AH are as crowded and ill arranged as 
can be imagined 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there ate two kinds , 
one dug out of the earth, and the other formed by damming 
up the mouth of a valley In the former case there are stone 
or other steps all round, dowui to the water, generally the 
whole length of each face, and m many instances temples 
round the edge, and little slmnes down the steps In the other 
sort these additions are confined to the embankment The 
dug tanks are often near towns, for bathing, etc , but they 
are also made use of for irrigation The dams are always 
for the latter purpose Many of them are of vast extent, 
and embankments are magnificent works, both m respect 
to their aws* »Sbi2sw o/ Alear itjnsr 

many miles in circumference, and water great tracts of c&untry 
One species of Hindu well is also remarkable It is fre* 
quently of great depth and of considerable breadth The 
a e ones are often round, but the more ancient, square 
s'lrrounded, for their whole depth, with galleries, 
ITurn V fl 1*1^ works, and have often 

frotn which commences at some distant® 

the water^^ * passes under part of the galleries down to 


Tlie most 
posed of stone 


characteristic 
posts. Several 


of the Hindfi bridges are coni 
of which form a pier, and which 
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are connected by stone beams Such bridges are common 
m the south of India Others are on thick piers of masoj^, 
with narrow Gothic arches , but their antiquity is doubtful, 
nor does it appear that the early Hindus knew the arch, or 
could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers 
of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury 
of Atreus in Mycenu 

Among other species of architecture must be mentionea 
the columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected m honour 
of victones There is a 'highly wrought cvample of the 
column, 120 feet high, at Chitor, which is represented m 
Tod’s “Rajasthan"” Of the triumphal arches (it that 
term maybe Applied to square openings), the finest e'cimple 
13 at Bamagar, m the north of Guxerat It is indeed among 
the ricliest specimens of Hindu art ” 


CHAPTER Vin 


OTHER ARTS 


Weaving— D>emg~—UorIuag in goU 


Of the Tndnn manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so long 
admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet been 
approached ip any other country 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very pro- 
bably known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the 
matenal, at a veiy early penod * 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and, perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India 

Tlie brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has 
not yet been equalled m Europe 

Iheir taste for mmuto ornament fitted them to excel m 
goldsmiths’ work “ 

Thoir fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of 
nature than m their own skill , for their taste is so bad that 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds , 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tTOls. few and portable A smith brings his small anvil, and 
the peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where 


” \ol U pp 32^ 761 
[Mr Fergus.<K)n s works are the 
Iat«t and best authonty on Euidu 
architecture —Ed J 


* Mr Colabrooke, Astatic Resear 
ches vol V p 01 
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he IS wanted A carpenter does so with more ease, working 
on the floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily 
as with his hands 


CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURE 

The nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art A light plough, which he daily carries on his shoulder 
to the field, is sufflcienl with the help of two small oxen, to 
enable the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, 
in which to deposit the gram Sowing is often performed 
by a sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition ot 
plough), which sheds the seed through five or sist hollow canes , 
and a hoard on which a man stands, serres for a harrow 
A hoe, a mattock and a few other articles, complete the im 
plements of husbandry Reaping is performed with the 
Sickle the gram is trodden out by cattle, 
carts, and kept m largo dry pits under ground The neias, 
though the bounds of each are carefully marked, are generally 
unenclosed , and nothing interrupts their continuity, except 
occasional vaneties m the crops 

But although the Indian agriculture has such a ^aracter 
of simplicity, there are some peculiarities in it which ca 
forth certain sorts of skill and industry not required 
and there are some descriptions of cultivation to which 6 
former character does not at all apply 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, 
but a great part of the winter crop requires artificial imgaticw 
This IS afforded by nvers, brooks, and ponds , but chiefly oy 
wells In the best parts of the country there is a well m 
fieldf from which water is conveyed m channels, and 
m little beds, divided by low ridges of earth It is rajsed y 
oxen m a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant leather, 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by u hich it empties u‘'e 
when drawn up 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years o 
eradicate the i\eeds by deep ploughing, uliich is done Mith a 
heavy plough, draivn by buffaloes, at a season when the groun 
is saturated with moisture Manure is little used for genera 
cultivation, but is requited m quantities for sugar cane, an 
many other sorts of produce Many sorts also require ® 
be fenced , and are sometimes surrounded by mud uau^* 
but usually by high and impenetrable hedges of cactiWi 
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euphorbjum, aloe, and other strong pncklj, plant's as ttcH as 
by other thomv hushea and creeper's 

One great labour is to «'caTO awa} the flocks of birds uhich 
devour a great part of the harvest m spite of all precautions 
Scarecrows have some effect^ but the chief dependence is on 
a man, who stands on a high wooden stage o\ erlooking the 
field, shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, u Inch is so 
contrived as to make a loud crack at everj discharge 

The Indians imderstood rotation of crops, though their 
almost inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary Thoj 
class the soils with great minuteness, and are well informed 
about the produce for which each is best, and the mode of 
cultivation which it requires Thej have the injudicious 
practice of mixing different kinds of gram m one field, some' 
times to come up together, and sometimes m succession 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is ns open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
where the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies of passengers Largo water courses, 
or ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also 
form serious obstacles 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India , and in the nee countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable 
There, the rice must bo completely flooded, often requires to bo 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation 


CHAPTER X 


COAIMEBOB 


Extemnl commerce — Trade from tho west coast — Coasting trade — Traifo from 
east coast^Hindd Ecttlomonta in Java and other enstorn islands — 
yrado in times subsequent to tho Greeks — Exports in ancient times — 
Imports — Inland trade 


Tnouon many articles of luxury aro mentioned m Menu, it 
does not appear that any of them were tho produce of foreign 
oountries Their abundance, however, proves that there 
open trade betwepn tho different parts of India 
There is one passage m the Code ‘ m which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to bo fixed by “ men well acquainted 
With sea voyarjpji, or journeys by land ” As the word used 
m the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
» Cli vUf {I ICO 167 
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tho fact may be considered ns established, that the Hindus 
navigated tho ocean ns early as tho ngo of tho Code, but it 
IS probable that their enterprise was confined to a costing 
trade. An mtcrconrse with tho Mediterranean no doubt 
took place at a still earlier period ; but it is uncertain whether 
it was carried on by land, or partly by sea ; and, m either 
case, whether the natives of India took a share m it beyond 
their own limits." It seems not improbable that it was in 
the hands of tho Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow sea 
from the coast on the n'cat of Smd to Muscat, and then passed 
through Arabia to Egypt and Syria ; while another hranch 
might go by land, or along the coast to Babylon and Persia. 
Our first clear accounts of tho seas west of India give no signs 
of trade carried on by Indians in that direction.^ Nearchus, 
who commanded Alexander’s 6cet (m 32C n.c ). did not meet 
a single ship in coasting from the Indus to tUe Euphrates; 
and expressly says that fishing-boats were tho only vessels 
ho saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in tho Indus, though there were boats, 
they were few and small ; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all 
tho larger vessels, and to*man them with sailors from the 
Mediterranean,* The same author, in enumerating the Indian 
classes, says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), 
“ of this class also are the shipbuilders and the sailors, as 
many as navigate the rivers:’^/ from which ■no may infer 
that, as far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians 
employed on the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
•India are furnished by a writer of the second century before 
Christ,* whose knowledge only extended to the intercourse 
between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who mentions 
cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, and who, 
moreever, expressly states that ships came from India to the 


* ^[Whether Ophir is to be looked 
for iii*India, or, as seems more prol>- 
able, in the “ Golden Chersonese ” 
or Malacca, it is almost certain that 
some of the articles brought by the 
Pheemaan and Jewish fleets in Soto 
mon’a days came from India (see 
I Kings X 22) The Hebrew words 
are evidently of foreign, and probably 
of Indian, origin ; thus lof, " ape,” 
•leems to be tho Sanskrit leapt- 
thukli. “ a peacock,” is probably the 
Tamil (ore», and 
ivory, IS explamed by Gesenins 
as n conlrnctir.n . 1 ,.. a 


the latter part being the Sanstot 
t&A<z, ” an elephant,” with the Ue" 
brew article prefixed — Ed ] _ 

• Vincent’s Commerce and 


oiu 

* See EzpedtUo Alexandrt, book vi 
pp 23G. ed 1704, and Indtca, 
chap' xvui. p. 332, of the sam® 
edition 

® Indtca, chap sii p 325_ 

• Agathnrchides rre8er\ed m 1* 
dorus and Pho^ius See 
Commerce and Navtgalion of 
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ports of Sabxa (the modem Yemen) From all that appears 
m this author we should conclude that the trade was entirely 
m the hands of the Arabs 

It IS not tiU the first century after Christ that wo obtain a 
distinct account of the course of this trade, and a complete 
enumeration of the commodities which Mere the objects of it 
This IS given m the “ Periplus of the Erythrainn Sea,” ap 
parently the work of an experienced practical sailor in that 
part of the ocean Ho describes tbe whole coast of the Red 
Sea, and of the south cast of Arabia, and that of India, from 
the Indus round Cape Comonn, to a point high up on the 
coast of Coromandel , and gives accounts of the commerce 
carried on within those limits, and in some places beyond 
them Prom this writer it appears that, nearly until tins 
time, the ships from India continued to cross the mouth of 
the Persian G*ulf, and creep along the shore of Arabia to the 
mouth of the Red Sea , but that, at a recent penod, the 
Greeks from Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across 
the Indian Ocean to the coast of Malabar 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears 
to have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs* Arabia is 
described as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons 
concerned m commercial business , but no mention is made 
of any similar description of persons among the Indians, nor 
13 there any allusion to Indians out of their own country except 
that they are mentioned with the Arabs and Greeks, as forming 
a mixed population, who were settled in small ^umbers on 
an island near the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to be 
Socotra So much, indeed, were the Arabs the earners ol 
the Indian trade, that m Pliny’s time their settlers filled the 
western shores of Ceylon, and were also found established 
on the coast of Malabar ’ But in tbe same work (the “ Pen- 
plus ”) the Indians are represented as actively engaged in 
the trpeic on their own coast There were boats at the Indus 
to receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter 
the river on account of the bar at its mouth , fishing boats 
Were kept m employ near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay 
to pilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or Baroch , where, then 
as iiow, they were exposed to danger from the extensive banks 
of mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides From Baroch 
Southward the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local empona, and which, we may infer, were visited by 
vessels employed m the coasting trade , but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that 

^ ^ iooent e Commtrct and Navtgatwn of tht Anaents vol u p 283 
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ho first speahs of largo vessels \thicb crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chrjsc, ^vhich is probably Sumatra, 
or the Jlalay peninsula llns last circumstance is m complete 
accordance \\ith the accounts demed from the cast, hj vhich 
the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem eatlj to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enterpn«c from their 
countrymen on the west of Indio It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries uhich they water, tliat at the same 
time when Ncarchus saw so little sign of commerce on the 
Indus, the Ganges may h'wo been covered with boats, as it 
13 at this moment, and ns the number of ancient and civilized 
kingdoms on its shores would lead us to anl.icipate The 
commodities supplied bj so nch and evtcnsivo a region could 
not but engage the attention of the less advanced countnes 
in the Dcckan , and as the communication between tliat part 
of India and the Ganges was interrupted by forests, and plun 
denng tribes both probably even wilder than they are now, 
strong temptation was held out to the sailors on the eastern 
coast to encounter the lesser danger of making the direct 
passage over the Bay of Bengal on which, without being 
often out of sight of land, thoj would bo bejond the reach of 
the inhabitants of the shore 

This practice once established, it would bo an cisj effort 
to cross the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
portion of it also, which is bounded by the MaJpy peninsula 
and Sumatra But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabi* 
tants of the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of 
the tract that we first hear of the Indians who sailed boldly 


mto the open sea The histones of Java give a distinct account 
of a numerous body of Hindus from Clinga (Cahnga), who 
landed on their island, civilized the inliabitanta, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still 
subsisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy fifth year 
befewe Christ The truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
* n ^ numerous and magnificent Hindu remainr that 

still exist m Java, and by the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poe leal compositions, and of roost inscriptions, is a dialect of 
I anscri The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
journal of the Chinese pilgrim m the end of the fourth centuiy, 
entirely peopled by Hindus, and who sailed 
T«-^ Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from 
■RnTMim 1 manned by crews professing the 

wS?, ‘ Java was after 

wards superseded by that of Buddha , but the Indian govern 

ee Journal of the Royal Aeeahe Soctety. No ix pp 136—118 
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raent subsisted till the end of the fourteenth century ; when 
it was subverted by Iklahometan proselytes, converted by Arab 
missionaries in the course of the preceding century. The 
island of Bali, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by 
Hindus, -who have Malay or Tartar features, but profess to 
be of the four Hindu classes It is not impossible that they 
may be so descended, notwithstanding the alteration in their 
features ; but it is more probable that their pure descent is a 
fiction, as we have an example of a still more daring imposture 
in the poets of Java, who have transferred the whole scene of 
the “ Maha Bharata,” with, all the cities, kings, and heroes 
of the JumnSj and Ganges, to their own island 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subse- 
quent to the “ Periplus ” speak of an extensive commerce 
with India, but afford no information respecting the part 
taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their silence ; for 
while they mention Chinese and Arab ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country.* 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of 
Malabar, who cruised for the whole summer ; but it appears, 
afterwards, that their practice was to he at anchor, and con- 
sequently close to tho shore, only getting under ireigh on the 
approach of a prize, Wlien Vasco da Gama reached the coast 
of Malabar,^ he found the trade exclusively in the hands of 
the Moors, and it was to their rivalry that he and his suc- 
cessors owed most of the opposition they encountered. 

^ The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the 
time of the “ Periplus,” to have been very different from 
"hat they are now : ‘* cotton cloth, muslin, and chintz of 
various kinds ; silk cloth, and thread ; indigo, and other 
dyes ; cinnamon and other spices ; sugar ; diamonds, p'earls, 
emeralds, and many inferior stones ; steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; 
and sometimes, female slaves.** 


* ReJ, in particular, Sfarsden’a Afore 
» M P ‘ P 370 ti jxusxm t 
19 ^0^0 ( 1003 ed 

i***® principal exports now ai 
on, indigo, sugar, rum, nco, sail 
®P'uni, Bilk, peppei 
, andtea Thepnncipf 

Import are British cotto 
t^ad, jam. iron, eoppei 
The natue manu 

English competition —Ed 3 
Indian exports re 
and^ "stne names m Cree! 
com« f*" ' probabl; 

from the Sanskrit rrfJ,* 


xipram and carhaaui (cf. Heb 
larpaa) from Idrpdaa ; ffdxx^p and 
aoccAoron from iarlard ; xfrept and 
piptr from pippaU ; r:n; 7 fter» from 
tnnffaitra ; a^allochum (cf Heb 
oMfim and the modem Itynum 
aqutiix) from ajaru ; (rirraXw or 

virranr, and eandalum from chand- 

ana ; xiaror from kufhlha ; xdpSos 

from nafada ; paXd^aSpox and malo- 

hathmm from tamdlapatra ; xaaelTtpet 

from laaUra, etc Se« Laasen's 
JmftacAe AUtrthumakunde, vol i pp 

245 — ^290 Tlie derivation of elephant 

IS uncertain ; but the name indim 

(indicum) tells its own story.— E d J 
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The imports Tvere — coarse and fine cloth (probably Tcoollen) ; 
brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some few perfumes 
not knoNvn in the country ; wines (of which that from Italy 
was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and 
its numerous branches has been alluded to.; but, as few of 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal 
trade must always have been mostly carried on by land. 
Oxen would bo the principal means of conveyance; but, as 
from the earliest Hindu times to the decline of the Mogul 
empire,' the great roads were the objects of much attention 
to the government, we may, perhaps, presume that carts were 
much more in use formerly than of later years. 


CHAPTER XI 

MANNErtS AND CHAnACTEB 

DiUurence of Indmn nations— Vill(»g«9 — IlabUs of \nllogeri— Towns— Food 
and mannar of eating, of all classes — In>door amusements— Housea, 
eeremomal, and conversation of tho upper classes — Eotertammentsand 
pomp of tho nch— Fairs, pilgnmages, etc —Gardens and natural 
Bcencrj — Planner of life of tho townspoopK and festivals of oil classes 
—Eiercisca—Dfe«s—t\ omen— Slavery — Coreroonies of marriage— 
Education— Names— Funerals— Satis— llercditary thi^/e*— TlhMs and 
Cli&rans — Jfountnmecrs and forest tribes — Character— Comparison of 
the Hiiidd character in ancient and modem titnoa 

It has been stated that Hindostan and tho Deckan nro equal, 
in extent, to all Europe ; except tho Russian part of it, and 
tho countries north of tho Baltic.' 

Ten different civilized nations nro found within tho above 
space. All these nations differ from each other, in manners 
nfid language,* nearly as much as tlioso inlinbiting tho corre- 
sponding portion of Europe. 

, They have, also, about tho same degree of general resem- 
bianco which is observable among the nations of Christendom, 
and which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at 
first, pcrecive any material difference between an Italian and 
an r.nghfhman. In like manner Europeans do not at osce 
tliBtmguish between the most dissimilar of tho nations of 
nnia. 

Die grealcsl difference is between the inliabitants of HiW' 
lostan proper and of the Deckan. * 

. Tbcncichbourlngf art. o( thwo two grrnl diTisiom naturally 
‘ Intrwlueilon. pp. 3, 4. not*. » B« p 162 . 
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resemble each other , but in the extremities of the north and 
south, the languages have no resemblance, except from a 
common mixture of Sanscrit , the religious sects are different , 
the architecture, as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of 
different characters , the drm differs in many respects, and 
the people differ m appearance , those of the north being tall 
and faur, and tbe other small and dark The northern people 
live much on wheat, and those of the south on ragi, a gram 
almost as unknown in Hindostan as in England * Many of 
the points of difference ari‘*c from the unequal degrees m which 
the two tracts were conquered and occupied, first, by tiro people 
professing the Braminical religion, and, afterwards, by the 
Mussulmans , but more must depend on peculiarities of place 
and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of race Bengal 
and Gangetic Hindostan, for instance, are contiguous countries, 
and were bolh carlj' subjected to the samo governments , 
but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
characteristics of an alluvial soil , while Hindostan, though 
fertile is comparatively dry, both m soil and climate This 
difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led 
to a great dusimilitude between the people the common 
origin of the languages appears, in this case, to forbid all 
suspicion of a difference of race 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most 
striking The Hindostanis on the Ganges are the tallest, 
fairest, and'most warlike and manly of the Indians , they 
wear the turban, and a dress resembling that of the Maho- 
metans , their houses are tiled, and built m compact villages 
in open tracts their food is unleavened w beaten bread 
The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appearance , remarkable for 
bmidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art , 
Their villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered 
mrough woods of bamboos or of palms their dress is the old 
Hmd^ one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another 
thr^Tn over the shoulders They have the practice, unknown 
®*udostan, of rubbing their limbs with ml after bathing, 
which gives their skins a -sleek and glossy appearance, and 
protects thorn from the effect of their damp climate They 
ive almost entirely on rice , and although the two idioms are 
^uorc nearly allied than English and German, their language 
13 quite unintelligible to a native of Hindostan 
, these two nations resemble each other so much in 
cir religion and all the innumerable points of habits and 
annera which it involves, m their literature, their notions on 

3 Cynoaums Coiacanus 
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government and general subjects, their ceremonies and Avay of 
li/e, that a European, not previously apprised of the djstinc 
tion might very possibly pass the boundary that divides them 
without at once perceiving the change that had taken place 
The distinction between the different nations will appear 
as each comes on tho stage in the course of the following 
history All that lias hitherto been said, and all that is about 
to follow 13 intended to apply to tho whole Hindu people 
Notwithstanding tho abundance of large towns in India, 
the great majority of tho population is agricultural Tho 
peasants live assembled m villages going out to their fields 
to labour, and returning, with their cattle to the village at 
night * 

Villages vary much in different parts of the country in 
many parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence 
against the light troops of a hostile armj , and in some dis- 
turbed tracts, even against tbeir neighbours, and against the 
government officers others are open , and others only closed 
by a fence and gate to keep in tho cattle at night 

Tho houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been 
contrasted Tho cottage of Bengal, with its thm curved 
thatched roof and cane walls, is tho best looking in India 
Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unbumt 
bricks , and, though equally convenient, have loss neatness 
of appearance The mud or stono huts and terraced roofs 
of the Deckan village look as if they were merfe uncovered 
rums, and are the least pleasing to the eyo of anj Farther 
south, though the material is tho same, the execution is much 
better , and the walls, being painted in broad perpendicular 
streaks of white and red have an appearance of neatness and 
cleanness 


Each village has its bazAr, composed of shops for the sale 
of gram, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles 
of village consumption Each has its market day, and ds 
annual fairs and festivals , and each, m most parts of India, 
has at least one temple, and one house or shed for lodging 
strangers All villages make an allowance for giving food 
for charity to religious mendicants, and levy a fund for this 
and other ^enses, including public festivities on particular 
o 1 ays The house for strangem sometimes contains al«o 
^ generally used as the town house , 

hough there are usually some shady trees m every village, 
♦rontn y heads of the village and others meet to 

c eir business No benches or tables are required 
On any occasion 

In houses, also, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting 
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on, and some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand mill, 
pestle and mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes on, and some 
such articles The bed, which requires neither bedding nor 
curtains, is set upright against the wall during the day , and 
cooking IS carried on under a shed, or odt of doors The huts, 
though bate, are clean and neat 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer 
mhahitants of the village Their distinction is, that they 
are two stones high and have a court-yard 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, 
prosperous They usually borrow money to pay their rent, 
and consequently get involved in accounts and debts, through 
which they a*re so liable to imposition that they can scarcely 
get extricated They are also, in general, so improvident, 
that 1 ^ they were clear, they would omit to lay up money for 
their necessary payments, and soon be m debt again Some, 
however, are prudent, and acquire property Their villages 
are sometimes disturbed by factions against the headman, 
or by oppression on his part, or that of the government , 
and they have more litigation among themselves than the same 
class m England , but violence of all sorts is extremely rare, 
drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, the country 
people are remarkably quiet, well behaved, and, for their 
ciTcumstances, happy and contented 

The husbandman rises with tlic earliest dawn , washes, and 
says a praj’er, then sets out with his cattle to his distant 
field After an hour or two, he eats some remnants of lu3 
yesterday’s fare for breakfast, and goes on with hib labour 
till noon, when his wife brings out his hot dinner , he eats it 
by a brook or under a tree, talks and sleeps till two o’clock, 
^hile his cattle also feed and repose From two till sunset 
he labours again , then drives his cattle home, feeds them 
bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and spends the rest of the 
evening m amusement with his wife and children, or hi 
houre The women fetch water, grind the corn, cook, and 
do the household work, besides spinning and such occupations 
Hindu to\vn8 are formed of high brick or stone houses, 
With a feiv small and high placed windoivs, over very narrow 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven 
slabs of stone They are crowded with people moving to and 
^ro , processions palankeens, and carnages, drawn by oxen , 
*^rung footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, 
oidiers out of service smoking or lounging , and sacred bulls, 
that can scarcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of 
he way of the pa<^seneer, or to desist from feeding on the grain 
exposed for sale 
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the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get drunk with 
spirits Drunkenness is -confined to damp countries, such as 
Bengal, the Coneans, and some parts of the south of India 
It increases m our teixitories, where spirits are taxed , but it 
is so little of & natural propensity, that the absolute pro- 
iviylACtf? £>S which exists in most native states, is suffi- 

cient to keep it doivn Opium, which is used to great excess 
m the west of Hmdostan, is peculiar to the Rajputs, and does 
not affect the lower classes All hut the poorest people chew 
bitel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various 
spices, according to the person’s means Some kinds of fruit 
are cheap and common 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have 
very little more variety , it consists m the greater number of 
kinds b£ vegetables and apices, and in the cookery As 
safoetida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 
richer dishes sornething of the flavour of flesh The caution 
used against eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
casts, gives rise to some cunous customs At a great Bratnm 
dinner, where twenty or thirty different dishes and condi 
ments are placed before each individual, all are served m 
\essels made of leaves sowed together These are placed 
iM? the here Soor, vhich, es a substitute hr a taWeehth, 
18 decorated for a certain distance in front of the guests, with 
patterns of flowers, etc , veiy prettily laid out in lively coloured 
sorts of sand, spread through frames in which the patterns 
are cut, and swept away after the dinner The inferior casts 
of Hindua eat meat, and care less about their vessels , metal, 
especially, can always be punfied by scouring In all classes, 
however, the difference of cast leads to a want of sociability 
A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his 
solitary meal for himself, and finishes it without a com- 
panion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but ^those 
derived from taking the necessary supply of food All 
eat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash before and 
after meals 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and 
nice as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, m 
many suits, anfl painted with Hindu gods, etc , instead of 
kings, queens, and knaves), yet the great m door amusement 
IS to listen to biji^ju" interspersed with slow movemejits, 
which can scaroelj bc^ called dancing The attitudes are not 
ungraceful and the songs, as has been mentioned^are pleasing , 
but it 13, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment , 
and It 13 astonishing to see the delight that all ranks tako in 
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The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, 
fnuterers, grainsellera, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists , 
sellers of cloth, sha^\ls, and other stuffs, keep their goods m 
bales , and those of more precious articles do not expose 
them They are quite open towards the street, and often 
are merely the veranda in front of the house , the customers 
standing and making their purchases in the street 
Towns are often walled, and capable of defence 
They have not hereditary headmen and officers, as villages 
have, but are generally the residence of the government- 
agent m charge of the district, who manages them, with the 
help of an establishment for police and revenue They are 
divided into wards for the purposes of police , and each cast 
has its own elected head, who communicates between the 
government and' its members These casts, being, in generql, , 
trades also, are attended with all the good and bad conse- 
quences of such combinations 

The principal mhabitants are bankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, 
and farm the public revenues besides They make great 
profits, and often ^7lthout much risk In transactions with 


governments they frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, 
or the guarantee of some powerful person, for the discharge 
. of their debt They lend money on an immense premium, and 
with very high compound interest, which increases so rapidly, 
that the repayment is always a compromise, in which the 
lender gives up a great part of his demand, still retaining 
an ample profit They live plainly and frugally, and often 
spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public works 

The great men about the government will be spoken of 
hereafter, but the innumerable clerks and hangers on in lower 
stations must not be pa«<sed over without mention Not 
only ]jas every office numbers of these men, but every de- 
partment, however small, must have one , a company of 
soldiers would not be complete without its clerk Every 
nobleman (besides those employed m collections and accounts) 
has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking establish 
ment, etc Intercourse of business and. civility is earned on 
through these people, who also furnisli the news ivritcrs , 
and, after all, great numbers are uneraplo\ed, and are ready 
agents in everj sort of plot and mtngue 

iho food of the common people, both m the country and 
bread, with boiled vegetables, clanfied 
nnlv *^1 ®Picc8 Smoking tobacco is almost the 

^only luxury Some (e« smoke mtoxicstmg drugs, and 
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tho lowest casts alone, and- even they rarely, get drank with 
spirits. Drunkenness is^confined to damp countnes, such as 
Bengal, the Concans, and some parts of the south of India. 
It increases in our territories, where spirits are taxed ; but it 
is so little of a. natural propensity, that the absolute pro- 
hibition of spirits, which exists in most native states, is suffi- 
cient to keep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess 
in the west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the Eajputs, and does 
not affect the loiver classes. All but the poorest people cbew 
bitel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, 
mixed with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various 
spices, according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit 
are cheap and common. • 

The upper classes, at least tho Bramin part of them, have, 
very little more variety ; it consists in the greater number of 
’ kinds bf vegetables and spices, and in the cookery. As- 
safoetida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 
richer dishes something of the flavour of flesh. The caution 
. used against eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
casts, gives rise to some curious customs. At a great Bramin 
* dinner, where twenty or thirty different dishes* and condi- 
ments are placed before each individual, all are served in 
vessels' made of leaves sewed together. These are placed 
on the bate floor, which, as a substitute for a tablecloth, 
is decorated for a certain distance in front of the guests, with 
patterns of flowers, etc., veiy prettily laid out in lively-coloured 
sorts of sand, spread through frames in which the patterns 
are cut, and swept away after the dinner. The inferior casts 
of Hindus eat meat, and care less about their vessels ; metal, 
especially, can always be purified by scouring. In all classes, 
however, the difference of cast leads to a want of sociability. 
A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks his 
solitary meal for himself, and finishes it without a com- 
panion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but ..Jhose 
derived from taking tho necessary supply of food. AU 
eat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash before and 
after meals.- 

Tliough they have chess, a game played with tables and 
dice as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in 
many suits, and painted with Hindff gods, etc., in.stead of 
kings, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, 
which can scarcely be^ called dancing. The attitudes are not 
ungraceful, and the songs, as has been mentioned, »are pleasing ; 
but it IS, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment ; 
^ and It 13 astonishing to see the delight that aU ranks take in 
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it , the lower orders, m particular, often standing for whole 
nights to enjoy this unvaried amusement 

These exhibitions are now often illuminated, when m 
rooms, by English chandeliers , but the true Hindu waj of 
lighting them up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame 
with oil from a sort of bottle constructed for the pui^ose 
Tor ordinary household purposes they use lamps of earthenware 
or metal 

In the houses of the rich the doorways are hung with 
quilted silL curtains , and the doors, the arches, and other 
woodwork m the rooms are highly carved The floor is 
entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, over which 
13 spread a clean white cloth to sit on , but th«re is no other 
furniture of any description Equals sit in opposite rows 
do^vn the room A prince or great chief has a seat at the 
head of the room between the rows, very shgjitly rdised by 
an additional mattress and covered with a small carpet of 
embroidered silk This, with a high round embroidered 
bolster behind, forms what is called a mamad or gadi, and 
serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of king 

Great attention is paid to ceremony A person of dis 
tmction IS met a mile or two before he enters the city , and 
a visitor IS received (according to his rank) at the outer gate 
of the house, at the door of the room, or by merely rising from 
the seat Pnends embrace if they have not met for some 
time Bramms are saluted by joining the palm?, and raising 
them twice or tlunce to the forehead with others the salute 
with one hand is used, so well known by the Slahometan name 
of saldm Bramms have a peculiar phrase of salutation for 
each other Other Hindus, on meeting repeat twice the name 
of the god Rama Visitors are seated with strict attention 
to their rank, which, on public occasions, it often takes much 
previous negotiation to settle Hindus of rank are remarkable 
for tjieir politeness to infcnors, generally addressing them by 
some civil or familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to 
abusive or harsh language ** 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners 
among themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their 
language when irritated 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting hitel 
leaf with areca nut, etc , to the guest it is accompanied b> 
attar of roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, 
and rosewater sprinkled over the person, and this is tho 
signal for taking leave 

At first meetings, and at entertamments, trays of sUawU 
and other materials for dresses are presented to the guests, 
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together with pearl nechlaces, bracelets, and ornaments for 
the turban of jewels a sword, a horse, and an elephant are 
added when botli parties are men of high rank I do not know 
how much of this custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, 
etc , are frequent m the oldest dramas 

Such presents are also given to meritorious servants, to 
soldiers who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or 
learned men , they are showered on favourite singers and 
dancers 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons 
but m other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation The manner of the Hindus is polite, and their 
language obsequious They abound in compliments and 
expressions of humility even to their equals, and when they 
have i\o object to gam They seldom show much desire of 
knowledge, or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond 
their ordinary habits Within that sphere, however, their 
conversation is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively 
and satirical observations 

The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite so early , perform their devotions in their 
own chapels , despatch pnvate and other business with their 
immediate officers and dependents , bathe, dine, and sleep 
At two or three they dress, and appear m their public apart- 
ments, where they receive visits and transact business till 
very late at* night Some, also, listen to music till late , but 
these occupations are confined to the rich, and, in general, a 
Hindu town is all quiet soon after dark * 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rire occurrence, as 
marriages, etc , are given on particular festivals, and some 
times to show attention to particular friends Among them 
selves they commence with a dinner , but the essential part 
of the entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes 
diversified with jugglers and buffoons , during whicba time 
are burnt, and the guests are dressed with garlands 
of sweet smelling flowers presents, as above described, are 
DO less essential 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and 
nil public officers wait on the pnnee to pay their duty , and, 
on those occasions the crowd m attendance is equal to that 
of a birthday levee in Europe 

All go up to the prince in succession and present him with 
a nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a 
napkin, and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal 
meetings The amount depends on the rank of the offerer,' 
e lowest m general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes 
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present n flower, and shopkeepers often some article of their 
traffic or manufacture A dress of some sort is, on most occa- 
sions, given in return The pnee of one dress is equal to many 
nazzers The highest regular nazzer is 100 ashrefis, equal 
to 160 or 170 guineas , but people have been known to present 
jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, when 
a prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a low 
base for his raasnad of bags, containing m all 100,000 rupees 
{or £10,000), which are all considered part of the nazzer* 
So much 13 that a form, that it has been done when the Nizdm 
visited the Resident at Hyderabdd, though that prince was 
little more than a dependent on our government I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it 
13 originally Hindu 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character In 
them a great hall is fitted up m honour of the deity of the day 
His image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balu- 
strades, occupies the centre of one end of the apartment, 
while the prince and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, 
are arranged along one side of the room as guests or atten- 
dants The rest of tlio ceremony is like otlier entertainments 
The songs may, perhaps, be oppropnate , but the incense, 
the chaplets of flowers, and other presents, are as on ordinary 
occasions . the bltel leaf and attar, indeed, are brought from 
before the idol, and distributed as if from him to his visitors 

Among the most striking of these religious dkhibitions is 
that of the capture of Lanka, m honour of Rdma, which is 
necessarily peiformed out of doors 

Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers and 
battlements, which are as’^ailed by an army dressed like 
Rama and his followers, with Hanumat and his monkey allies 
The combat ends in the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze 
of fireworks which would evcite admiration m any part of 
the ‘f7orld, and in a triumphal procession sometimes con- 
ducted in a style of grandeur which might become tij, more 
important occasion - 

The festival is celebrated m another manner, and watli still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations , and the 
particular e\ent which they commemorate is Rama’s devo 
tions and his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before 
be set out on his expedition 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp 
or city , and all the infantiy and guns, and ns many of the 
cavalry as do not accompany the prince, are draivn up on each 
side of the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it The 
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rest of the plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The 
procession, though less regular than those of Jfahometan 
princes, is one of the finest displays of the sort in India. The 
chief advances on his elephant, preceded by flags and gold 
'and silver sticks or maces, and hy a phalanx of men on foot 
bearing pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side 
are his nobles and military leaders on horseback, with sump- 
tuous dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants 
'-Elected for their martial appearance ; behind are long trains 
of'elephants with their sweeping housings, some with flags 
of immense size, and glittering with gold and embroidery ; 
some bearing liowdahs, open or roofed, often of silver, plain 
or gilt, and o^ forma peculiarly oriental : around and behind 
' is a cloud of liorsemen, their trappings glancing in the sun, 
and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, 
all overtopped by sloping spears and waving banners ; those 
on the flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying 
some evolutions of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, 
and continually shifting its form ns it advances, and pre- 
senting one of the most animating and most gorgeous spectacles 
that is ever seen, even in that land of barbarous magnificence. 
As the chief approaches, the guns are fired, the infantry 
discharge their pieces, and the procession moves on with 
accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively picture of an attack by 
a great body of cavalry on an army drawn up to receive 
them. * 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked 
his bough, his example is followed by those around him : 
a fresh salvo of guns is fired : and, at the signal, the troops 
break off, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of 
the fields of tall grain which is grown for the purpose near 
the sp^!. 

compliments and congratulations. A grand darbar, at which 
all the court and military officers attend, closes the daj? 

- . Tb^re is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the 
^ fairs and festivals of the common people. 

J^^Bse have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, 
and exhibit the same whirling machines, and the same amuse- 
ments and occupations. But no assemblage in England 
Can give a notion of the lively effect produced by the pro- 
* digious concourse of people in white dresses and bright-coloured 
scarfs and turbans, so unlike the black head-dresses and dusky 
habits of the North. Their taste for gaudy shows and pro- 
cessions, and the mixture of arms and flags, give also a different 
character to the Indian fairs.. The Hindus enter into the 
amusements of these meetii^ witii infinite relish, and show 
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every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. They may, 
on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to go 
through, hut it does not take up a moment, and seldom occu- 
pies a thought At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipa- 
tion of the womhip to be performed, the example of other 
pilgrims invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, 
concur to produce stronger feelmga of devotion There are 
also more ceremonies to bo gone through, and sometimes 
these are joined in by the whole assembly, when the thousands 
of eyes directed to one point, and of voices shouting one name, 
IS often impressive even to the least interested spectator 
But even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal , and many’such places 
are also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer 
of merchandise, and for all tho purposes of a fair • 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classeS, I should not 


omit their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- 
theless often pleasing They are divided by broad alleys, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and on each 
side, straight walks between borders of poppies of oil colours, 
or of flowers m uniform beds or m patterns Tbeir summer- 
hou<!e8 are of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy 
and inelegant than their ordinary dwellings, do not much 
relieve the formality of the garden . but there is still something 
rich and oriental m the groves of orange and ‘citron trees, 
the mixture of dark cypresses with trees covered with flowers 
or blossoms, tho tall and graceful palms, the golden fruits, 
and highly scented flowers In the heat of summer, too, 
the trellised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impervious shades of the areca tree, afford dark 
and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made 
still more pleasant hy the gushing of the little nils that water 
the garden, and by the profound silence and repose that reign 
m. that,. 'wwjTpoivw.’n/g ’num- , 

I have great doubts whether tho present kind of gardens 
has not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I 
remember no description m the poets which are translated 
whidi suggests this sort of formality 

Indian gardens are neither collected 
itn the industry, nor improved with the care, of those m 
Iv. amidst the natural scenery that we see 

wiih nifi The country is often scattered 

m lofty tamarinds and pipals, which, 

the erround accompanied with undulations of 

,tiie ground that give to extensive tracts the varied beauties 
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of an English park In other parts, ns m Rolulcind, n pcrfcctlj 
flat and mcrcdiblj fertile plain is scattered with mnngoo 
orchards, and delights ns with its extent and prospentj, 
until at last it wearies with its monoton> In some parts of 
Rengil the tmicller enters on a similar flat, co\cred with one 
sheet of nee, but without a tree, except at a distance on every 
side, where appears a thick bamboo jungle, such as might 
bo expected to harbour wild* beasts When this junglo is 
reach^, it proves to bo a narrow belt, filled with villages and 
teeming with pojnihtion , and when it is parsed, another 
bare flat succei^s, again encircled with bamboo junglo almost 
at tho extremitj of the horizon 

The central part of tlio Dcckan is composed of waving 
downs, which at ono time presents, for hundreds of miles, 
ono unbroken sheet of green bancsts, high enough to conceal ■ 
a man and horse,* but in the hot season bears tho appearnneo 
of a desert, naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relievo 
its gloom3 Baraenc‘»3 In man> places, cspccmU> m tho west, 
arc woods of old trees filled w ith scented creepers, somo bearing 
flowers of tho most splendid colours, and others twining among 
the branches, orstrctclung boldly from tree to tree, with stems 
as thick as a man’s thigh The foiosts m tho cast * and tho 
centre of India,* and near ono part of tlic western Ghats,’ 
are composed of trees of prodigious magnitude, almost undis- 
turbed by habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow 
roads, like tho wildest parts of America 

In tho midst of tho best cultivated countrj arc often found 
spap^of several dajs’ joumoy across, covered with tho palas 
0^ .^riree, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely 
^conahtfi with largo red and orange flowers, which mako tho 
' ^Im haf the hills seem in a blaze , 

V^ho p noblest scenery in India is under Himdlaja, where 
jjiges are ’ordaen ntio every lorm o*i ‘^no pic'iurcsquc, 
•'iP_3'^brupt rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with 
gigantic pines and other trees, on tho same vast scale, mixed 
'vith the moat beautiful of our flowering shrubs and the best 
of our fruits in their state of nature Over tho whole towers 
the majestic chain of Himalaya covered with eternal snow , 
a Bight which the soberest traveller faos never described without 
kindhng into enthusiasm, and which, if onco seen, leaves an 
impression that never can bo equalled or oflaced The w cstcni 
Ghats present the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller 

* Of bdjn (Holcua spicatusj onU * Tho forest that UlU tho country 
3u^(Holcus sorghum) fro™ Nfigpur to Bengal and from 

Tho s&] forests near the zaoun Bu”^^lcnncl to tho northern Circara 
tains. ^ - t Malabar, etc 
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scale, but it is no exaggeration of their merits to say that 
they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda and the Ladon, 
which have long been the boast of Arcadia and of Europe 
The beauty of the Ghats, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen , in summer, when stripped of 
their clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and 
their innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is 
not sufficient to compensate by its grandeur for tbeir general 
sterility, and the only pleasure they afford is derived from the 
stately forests which still clothe their sides 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of 
the villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of the 
field, and to the bazar for amusement and ‘society The 
villagers have some active games , but the out-of door amuse- 
‘ments of the toTvmspeople are confined to those at fakirs and 
festivals , some also perform, their complicated system of 
gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling but there are 
certain seasons which have their appropriate sports, m which 
all descriptions of people eagerly 30m 

Perhaps the chief of these is the hoh, a festival in honour 
of the spring at which the common people, especially the 
boys, dance round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, 
and give vent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, 
by whom it is always taken in good part The great sport 
of the occasion, however, consists m sprinkling each other 
with a yellow liquid, and throwing a crimson powner over 
each other’s persons The liquid is also squirted 'through 
syringes, and the powder is sometimes mode up in large balls 
covered with isinglass, which break as soon as they 
contact with the body All ranks engage in this sp^Jentf^^ 
enthusiasm, and get more and more into the spiritn da^® 
contest, till all parties are completely drenched uith thama^*^’ 
and so covered with the red powder that they can 
be recognized r 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign amba^ador 
to play the bob at his house, and will take his share m thi) most 
riotous parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy I 

Tliere are many other festivals of a less marked character , 
some general, and some local Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Marattas of inviting each other to cat the 
toasted grain of the hajri (or Holcus spicatus) when the car 
irst begins to fill This is a natural luxury among villagers ; 
but the custom extends to. the great , the Raja of Berir, for 
instance, invites all the principal people of his court, on a 
this' fare, when toasted gram is first 
and IS followed by a regular banquet 
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Tho divrah is a general festival, on lyhich every house and 
temple is illuminated uith rows of little lamps along the roofs, 
windows, and cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for the 
purpose 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent 
on this occasion During the whole of the month in which 
this feast occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different 
villages and private houses, so high as often to make the 
spectator mistake them for stars in the horizon 

The jannam ashtomi * is a festival at which a sort of opera 
IS performed by boys dressed like Cnshna and bis shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs m character 
Tho military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged 
in religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, etc , with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occa- 
sions, on their own swords or spears They shoot tigers from 
elephants, and sometimes attack them on horseback and on 
foot , even villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack 
a tiger that infests their neighbourhood, and conduct them- 
selves with great resolution As long as a tiger does not destroy 
men, however, they never quarrel with him 

Tlio military men, notwithstanding their habitual in- 
dolence, are alt active and excellent horsemen The Marattas 
m particular aro celebrated for their management of tho horse 
and lanco ♦They all ride veiy short, and use tight martingales, 
and light but very sharp bits Their horses are always well 
on their haunches, and are taught to turn suddenly when at 
speed, m the least possible room They are also taught to 
make sudden hounds forward, by which they bring their rider 
on his adversary’s bridle arm before ho has time to counteract 
tho manoeuvre 

V ®^*’^®‘8hers of tw o Indian armies mis and contend 
with their spears in a way that looks very much Iiko play to 
a European They wheel round and round each other, and 
make feigned pushes apparently without any intention of 
coming m contact, though always nearly within roach They 
• arc in fact straining every nerve to carry their point, bnt 
each IS throwm out by tho dexterous evolutions of Ins nntngonlsl * 
until, at length, one being struck through and knooln il 
his horse, first convince tho spectator that both partton worn 
«n earnest 

The Hindus are also very good shots with a , 

from a horse , but m this they are much oxi t Ih d ^ 
Mahometans 

* [Ttio jantnaahtAml or anni\cr«ary of KrUlm v’* 1 * 1 
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Among other m'^tanccs of activity, great men sometimes 
drive their own elephants, defending the seeming -want of 
dignity on the ground that n man should bo able to guide 
his elephant in case his rider should bo killed in b ittlc In 
early days this art was a valued accomplishment of the 
heroes 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which 
has been mentioned ns used m Bengal, and which is worn by 
all strict Bramins It consists of two long pieces of white 
cotton cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and 
tucked up between the legs, while part hings down a good 
deal below the knees the other is worn over the shoulders, 
and occasionally stretched over the head whicli'his no other 
covering ' The head and beard arc shaved, but a long tuft 
of hair 13 left on the crown Mustacfiios are also worn, except 
perhaps by strict Bramins Eveept in BengaV all llmdus, 
who do not affect strictness now wear the lower piece of cloth 
smaller and tighter and over it a whito cotton, or chintz, or 
silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round the middle, and a 
scarf of the same material over the shoulders wtli a turban , 
some \7ear loose drawers like the Mahometans 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 
muslin close over the body but m innumerable loose folds 
below the waist This with the sash and turban, bracelets, 
necklaces, and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress 
complete As this dress is partly borrowed from, the Maho 
metans and cannot be very ancient, it is singular that it should 
be accurately represented in some of the figures of kings on 
the tombs at Thebes in Egypt,* where the features, attitudes, 
and everything else are, by a remarkable coincidence {for it 
can be nothing more) exactly what is seen m a Hindu Raja 
of the present day * 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first 
described for the men , but both the pieces of cloth Are much 
larger and longer, and they are of various bright colours as 
well as white Both sexes wear many ornaments * Men 
^en of the lower orders w ear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces 
^ey are sometimes w orn as a convenient wav of keeping all 
the money the owner has , but the necklaces are sometimes 
made of a paitioular berry that hardens into a rough but 
andsome dark brown bead, and sometimes 'of particular 
ms of wood turned, and these are mixed alternately with 
ea s o gold or coral The neck and legs are bare , but on 
going out, embroidered slippers with a long point curling 


> S*“««^%theHm<iudr6S8d, 
Knbed by Aman Indtca cap xvi 
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up are put on, 'and aro laid aside again on entering a room 
or a palankeen. Cliildren are loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent teinpUtion to child-murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindus, appear to have been 
more reserved and retired than with us ; but the complete 
seclusion of thorn has come in with the illussulmans, and is 
even now confined to the military classes. The Bramins 
do not observe it at all. The Peshwa’s consort used to walk 
to temples, and ride or go in an open palankeen through the 
streets with perfect publicity, and \vit)i a retinue becoming 
her rank. 

Women, however, do nob join in the society of men, and 
are not admitted to an equality with them. In the lower 
orders, the wife, wlio coo}js and senres the dinner, wmits till 
the husband has finished before aho begins. When persons 
of different sexes walk together, the woman always follows 
the man, even when there is no obstacle • to their walking 
abreast. Striking a woman is not so disgraceful with the 
lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the'low place syste- 
matically assigned to them, natural affection and reason restore 
them to their rights : their husbands confide in them, and 
consult them on their affairs, and are as often subject to their 
ascendency as in any other country. 

Another reproach to Hindu civilization, though more 
teal than that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it 
at first sigh* suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is 
almost universal. The slaves are home-bom, or children 
sold by their parents during famine) and sometimes children 
wrapped by Banjaras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, 
gain their subsistence by conveying grain and merchan- 
. one part of the country to another. Such a crime 

IS, of course, liable to punishment; but from its being only 
occasionally practised, it is even more difiicult to detect than 
B^re-trading among ourselves. * 

th slaves are treated exactly like servants, except 

j ^^“®y more regarded 'as belonging to the family. I 
UDt if they are ever sold ; and they attract little observa- ^ 
*^^on, as there is nothing apparent to distinguish them from* 
ecmen. But slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse, 
hr children kidnapped are often sold to keepers of 

0 hels to be brought up for public prostitution, and in other 
exposed to the passions of their masters and the 
4 ous cruelty of their mistresses. 

and parts of India slav^ are not confined to the great 

n-Tio found even in the families of cultivators, 

re they are treated exactly like the other members. A 
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the ancient Hindus it iviil have been observed, from Menu 
that there were no slaves attached to the soil As the Hindus 
spread to the south, howe\er, they appear m some places 
to have found, or to have established, priedial servitude In 
some forest tracts there are slaves attached to the soil but 
m so loose a way, that they are entitled to wages and, in fact, 
are under little restraint In the south of India they are 
attached to and sold with the land , and in Malabar (where 
they seem m the most abject condition), even vithout the 
land The number in filalabar and the extreme south is 
gues'ied at different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000 They 
exist also in some parts of Bengal and Behnr, and m hilly 
tracts like those m the south cast of Guzerat Their pro 
portion to the people of India is, however, insignificant ; 
and in most parts of that country the very name of jirajdial 
slavery is unknown ^ 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of 
which are interesting , among them are joining the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a 
hlade of sacred grass , but essential part of the ceremony 
IS when the bride steps seven steps, a particular te\t being 
repeated for each When the seventh step is tal en, the 
marriage is indissoluble This is the only form of marnaeo 
now allowed the other seven being obsolete “ 

The prohibition, so often repeated m Menu, against the 
receipt by the bride’s father of any present from the bride- 
groom, is now more strictly observed than it was in his time 
The point of honour m this respect is carried so far, that it 
is reckoned disgraceful to receive any assistance in after life 
from a son m law or brother m law It is indispensable 
that the bridegroom should come to the house of the father 
m law to sue for the bride, and the mamage must also bo 
performed there 

jAt the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality 
are maintained according to a prescribed form The sort of 
entertainment still appears in the production of a cow to be 
killed for the feast but the suitor now intercedes for her 
life, and she is turned loose at his request ” 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary budding is erected with great magni 
licence and expense, as a house for the bride’s father , and 


Colebrooke Attattc Raearehea 
vol vii pp 303 309 
» Ibd p 311 

‘‘ Colebrooke, Aaiatio Restarchu 
voL pp ogg 289 So utuf^ 
v«3 the practice of sacrificing a con 


for the entertainment of a visitor 
that goghnft (cow killer) la a Sanscrit 
term for a guest [The word bow 
over never oectirs in tl i3 sense 
class cal Sanscrit it is only given by 
the grammarians — Ed J 
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in all cases the procession In which the bride is taken homo 
after the marriage is as showy as the parties can afford 

In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been knoivn to co^t lacs of rupees 
The parties are generally children , the bride must always 
be under the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten 
These premature mamages, instead of producing attachment, 
often cause early and everlasting disagreements 

Hindu parents are remarkable /or their affection for thoir 
children while they are young , hut they not unfrequently have 
disputes with grown up sons, the source of which probably 
lies m the legal restrictions on the father’s control over his 
property 

Boys of family arc brought into company dressed like men 
(with httle swords, etc ), and behave with all tlie propriety, 
and almost all the formality, of grown up people 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other mth dust, and are less restrained even than 
children m England At this age they are generally very 
handsome 

The education of the common people does not extend be- 
yond ivnting and the elements of anthmetic There are 
scnoolo m all towns, and m some villages, paid by small fees , 
the expense for each bov m tbe south of India is estimated at 
to 16s a year but it must be very much less in 
other places? In Bengal and Behar the fee is often only a 
portion of gram or uncooked vegetables “ 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, m the manner 
from Madras into England 

tVi M children educated at public schools under 

c filadras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T 
than one in three , but, low as it is, he justly 
fills IS a higher rate than existed, till very lately, m 
und Europe It is probable that the proportion 

I sh other presidencies is not greater than under Ala^as “ 
too h'^ ^ indeed, whether the average was not a good deal 
o igh Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated 
to R 1 good circumstances seldom send their children 
c ool, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained 


vol j p 170 

JouriKiU#t» 

y nllagg school for every Ihirtj 


one or thirty two boys la Bengal and 
Behar but the incompetency of the 
instructors and the early age at 
which the boys were removed neu 
tralised all the benefit Of course 
the recent progress of education 
especially m Bengal has introduced 
on entirely new order of things — Ed ] 
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for the purpose The higher branches of learning are taught 
gratuitously , the teachers maintaining themselves, and often 
a portion of their scholars, by means of presents received from 
princes and opulent individuals 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and 
i\ith them it is at a low ebb 

The remains of ancient literature suflBciently show the 
far higher pitch to which it had attained m former tunes 
There is no such proof of the greater dx^usxon of knowledge 
m those daj s , but when three of the four classes were en- 
couraged to read the Vedas, it is probable that they were more 
generally well informed than now 

More must he said of Indian names than the intrinsic 
importance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difBculty 
of recognising individuals named in different histones 
Few of the Hindu nations have family ‘names The 
Marattas have them exactly as m Europe The Bajputs 
have names of clans or tnbes, but too extensive completely 
to supply the place of family names , and the same is the case 
i\ith the Bramms of the north of India 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the 
city or place of which the person is an inhabitant to lus proper 
name (as Carpa Candi Rao, Candi Rao of Carpa, or Caddapa) ” 
The most general practice on formal occasions is that common 
in most parts of .^la, of adding the father’s name to that of 
the son , but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed 
from the Mussulmans 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for 
shortness , but the first might be the name of a town, and 
the last the name of the person’s father, or of his cast, and 
not his own 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, ^ 
from,their frequent change of title , as is the ca'^e with our 
own nnhilttv 
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IS denied by those likely to be best informed ; and the story 
has probably originated m some misconception After death, 
the body is bathed, perfumed, decked with flowers, and im- 
mediately earned out to the P3^ Ib is enjoined to be pre- 
ceded by music, which is still observed in the south of India 
There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face painted 
ivith crimson powder In other parts, on the contrary, the 
body 13 carefully covered up Except in the south, the corpse 
IS earned w ithout music, hut with short exclamations of sonow 
from the attendants 

, The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
fi\ e feet high , it is decorated with flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames The pyre is 
lighted hy a relation, after many ceremonies and oblations ; 
and the relations, after other observances, purify themselves in 
a stream, an(f ait down on a bank to wait the progress of the 
fire They present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, 
capped up m their wet garments, and looking sorrowfully 
on the pjTC Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required 
by their religion , on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate 
tbcir grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from 
tears and lamentations 

Hindus seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall m 
battle, or widows who bum with thejr husbands Their tombs 
small square altars 

, ^bsCquies performed periodically to the dead” have 
en fully explained in another place I may mention here 
0 prodigious expense sometimes mcuried on those occa- 
» Hindu family m Calcutta were stated, m the news- 
nna ” 4 ^ June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous 
sum gifts to distinguished Bramms, the immense 


t suppose, 20,000 nil 
to release debtors 


les, which it IS mentioned that they pay 


themse!i. Indian widows sometimes sacrifice 

such /4ncral pile of their husbands, and that 

barous Satis TIic penod at which this bar 

was m^duced is uncertain It is not alluded 

'TM(>a -- ^ (unq^g tears and rheum shed by their 

‘ Foolisl, Is ho wlift \ kin<Hnen then do not wail but 

«nc« in tlio humnn ^ pirmnn diligently perform tho obsequies of 
»»«> »tem of I**'® tho^dcad '-Colebrooke In 
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to by Menu, who treats of the conduct projier for faithful 
and devoted widows, as if there were no doubt about their 
surviving their husbands ** It is thought by some to have been 
recognized in ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Veda , 
but others deny this construction of the text ** It certainly is 
of great antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus 
(who wrote before the birth of Christ), and is stated to have 
occurred m the army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years 
before our era The claim of the elder wife to preference 
over the younger, the Indian law against the burning of 
pregnant women, and other similar circumstances mentioned 
in his narrative, are too consistent with Hindu institutions, 
and the ceremonies are too correctly described, to leave the 
least doubt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and that the 
custom was as fuUj', though probably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Kumenes as at preseflt 

The practice 13 ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our 
missionanes, to the degraded condition to which a woman who 
outlives her husband is condemned If the motive were one of 


80 general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare 
It 18 more probable that the hopes of immediately entering 
on the enjovment of heaven, and of en titling the husband to 
the eame felicity, as well ae the cljlry attending such a 

spirit's ^ excitf^the few enthusiastic 

spirits who go through this awful trial t 

for the^puroosrof liM "’•“‘■ous enciiurage self immolation 
would brSgmg to” the property of the widow It 

oonduet frequent® I neture ‘h'ok such 

where the -uidow P^Pottion top the number of cases 

be confidenUy rdie^onhl^.i” "'r if- “ “If 

If not m aU, cases ainr1.'™^ ’i‘''' telati^^^ are almost m all 
flee For this purpose “i dissuading the sacrl 

and those of the iSant their own entreaties 

procure the intervention ’'beif there are such, they 

in authority l7 the role f““‘'y' 

sovereign himself goes to fom l'" high rank, the 

p 60 — Ed] P fSee supra /^cntu3 
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m. 11 THE MODE OF CONCREMATION 

The mode of concremation is various : in Bengal, the living 
and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes 
and bamboos are thrown across them, so as to prevent any 
attempt to rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into 
the pyre, which is below the level of the ground. In the 
Deekan, the woman sits down on the pyre with her husband’s 
head in her lap, and remains there till suffocated, or crushed 
by the fall of a heavy roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by 
cords to posts at the comers of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but it is 
hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or 
admiration. The more than human serenity of the victim, and 
the respect which she receives from those around her, are 
heightened by her gentle demeanour, and her care -to omit 
nothing«in distributing her last presents, and paying the usual 
marks of courtesy to the bystanders ; while the cruel death 
that awaits her is doubly felt from her own apparent insen- 
sibility to its terrors. The reflections which succeed are of 
a different character, and one is humiliated to think that so 
feeble a being can be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion 
not surpassed by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Guzerat, women about to bum are 
often stupefied with opium. In most other parts this is cer- 
tainly not the case. Women go through all the ceremonies 
with astonishing composure and presence of mind, and have 
been_ seeiv s^ted, unconfined, among the flames, apparently 
praying, and raising their joined hands to their heads with 
as little agitation as at their ordinary devotions. On the other 
hand, frightful instances have occurred of women bursting 
horn amidst the flames, and being thrust back by the assistants. 

ne of these diabolical attempts was made in Bengal, when 
an English j^entleman t£> bf* the 

and succeeded in preventing the accomplishment of the tragedy ,* 
ut, next day, he was surprised to encounter the bitterest 
eproa^hes from the woman, for having been the occasion of 
ler disgrace, and the obstacle to her being then in* heaven 
njoying the company of her husband, and the blessings of 

those she had left behind. 

means universal in India. It never 
^ the south of the river Kishna ; and under the Bombay 
^*^®hiding the former sovereignty of the Bratnin 
of amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest 

Bcncrnl ‘f • ^ probably more rare. In Hindostan and 
rpnrff i ** common, that some hundreds are officially 
alone ^ burning annually within the British dominions 
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Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it la 
generally performed by persons lingering under incurable 
disorders It is done by leapmg into fire, by burning alive, 
by plunging into a river, or by other modes, such as throwing 
oneself before the sacred car at Jagannath During the four 
years of Mr Stirling’s attendance at Jagannath, three persons 
perished under the car , one case he ascnbed to accident, * 
and the other two persons had long suffered under excruciating 
disorders “ 

The Hindus have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification As they have casta for all the trades, they 
have also casts for thieves, and men are brought up to con- 
sider robbing as their hereditary occupation Most of the 
hiU tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this de- 
scription , and even throughout the plains there are casts 
more notorious for theft and robbery than gij&ies used to fie 
for pilfering in Europe 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to 
skill, for there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as m India 
Travellers are full of stones of the patience, perseverance, 
and address with which they will steal, unperceived, through 
the midst of guards, and cany off their prize m the most 
dangerous situations Some dig holes m the earth, and come 
up within the wall of a well enclosed house others, by what-* 
ever way they enter, always open a door or two to secure a 
retreat , and proceed to plunder, naked, smealed. with oil, 
and armed with a dagger , so that it is as dangerous to seize 
them as it is difficult to hold 

One great class, called Xhags, continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art m which they are 
perfect masters Their practice is to insinuate themselves 
into the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed 
of property, and to accompany them till they have an 
opportunity of admmistenag a stupefying drug, or of throwing 
a noose over the neck of their unsuspecting companion He^ 
IS then murdered without blood being shed, and buried so 
skilfully that a long time elapses before his fate is suspected 
The Thags invoke Bhawani, and vow a portion of their spoil 
to her This mixture of religion and crime might of itself ba 
mentioned as a peculiarity , but it is paralleled by the vows 
of pirates and banditti to the Madonna , and in the case of 
Mussulmans, who form the largest portion of the Thags, it is 
like the compacts with the devil, which were believed in days 
of superstition 

It need sc-ircoly bo said that the longest descent of the 
Atujhc Rtttareket vol xv p 324 
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thievish casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of tl o rest 
of the community, who look on them as equally obnoxious and 
deserving of punishment, both m this world and the next, as 
if their ancestors had belonged to the most virtuous classes 
The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are 
" faithful and efficacious Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class , and their skill and vigilance, against 
strangers Guzerat is famous for one class of people of this 
sort, whose business it is to trace thieves by their footsteps 
In a dry country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes , 
but one of these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as 
to recognise it m all circumstances, and will pursue a robber 
by these vestiges for a distance that seems incredible ” 

In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege 
exclusively for the protection of property These are the 
Bhats and Charans of the West of India, who are revered as 
bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the Rajput 
ttibea In Rajputana they conduct caravans which are not 
only protected from plunder, but from legal duties In Guzorak 
they cany large sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong 
escort would he insufficient to protect it They are also guar 
antees of all agreements of chiefs among themselves, and even 
with the government 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character 
and their desperate resolution If a man carrying treasure is 
approached/* he announces that he will commit traga, as it is 
called dr if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the 
same threat unless it is fulhUed If he is not attended to, he 
proceeds to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other 
means fail he will plunge into his heart , or he will first strike off 
the head of his child or different guarantees to the agreement 
will cast lots who is to be first behehded by his companions 
'Tne hisgrace o'l fnese proceedings and the fear of having a 
bard s blood on their head generally reduce the most obstmate 
to reason !^eir fidelity is exemplary, and they never hesitate 
to sacrifice their lives to keep up an ascendency on which the “ 
importance of their cast depends ** 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door 
ana threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 


** One t?a8 employed to pursue a 
man who had earned oft the ploto 
“longing to a regimental mess at 
Kaira he tracked him to Ahmedi 
bad twelve or fourteen miles lost 
him among tho well trodden streets 
of that city but recovered 1 is traces 
on reach ng the opposite gate and. 


though long foiled by the fug tive a 
runxuag up the water of n nvulet ho 
at last came up with him and ro 
covered tho property after a cl ose 
of from twenty to tlurty m les 
* See Tods BiSjasthiin and Mai 
colm a Central /rtdta vol u p 130 
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before he has complied with their demands Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharna) , hut with- 
out threats of self-murder They prevent their debtor’s eating 
by an appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies ^ 
and they fast themselves during all the time that they compel 
their debtor to do so This sort of compulsion is used even 
against princes, and must not be resisted by force It is a very 
common mode employed by troops to procure payment of 
arrears, and is then directed either against the paymaster, 
the prime minister, or the sovereign himself 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindus Persons take a vow of friendship and 
mutual support with certain forms , and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath ” 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabited by 
a race of people differing widely from those who occupy the 
plains They are small, black, slender, but active, with pecu- 
liar features, and a quick and restless eye They wear few 
clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open profession 
of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with all their neighbours When invaded, they conduct 
their operations with secrecy and celerity, end shower their 
arrows from rocks and thickets, whence tliey can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen 

They live m scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, 
are divided into small communities, and allow great power to 
their chiefs They subsist on the produce of their own im- 
perfect cultivation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or 
plunder from the plains They occasionally kill game, but do 
not depend on that for their support In many parts the 
hemes of the mahua tree form an important part of their food 
Besides one or two of the Hindu gods, they have many of their 
own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities The one 
nlio presides over the small pox is, m most places, looked on ‘ 
vith peculiar awe 

Tlioy sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
bj inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of cliildren, mamages, and 
funerals, in common They oreall much addicted to spirituous 
liquors , and most of them kill and eat o\en Their great 
abode is m the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and tho broad tract of forest 
All’ t south from the neighbourhood of 

Allahabad to the latitude of Masuhpatam, and, with intenoip- 


« Port of tlio coromony la aitidmg 
® bl ,1, or «oo<l un>K half of which 


M kept by each party nnJ from tins 
compact 13 calletl lli^l bbandAr 
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tions, almost to Cape Comorin. In some places the forest has 
been encroached on by cultivation, and the inhabitants have 
remained in the plains as village Avatchmen, hunters, and other 
trades suited to their habits. In a few places their devasta- 
tions have restored the clear country to the forest ; and the 
remains of villages are seen among the haunts of wild 
beasts. 

The point of resemblance above mentioned lead to the 
opinion that all these rude tribes form one people ; but they 
differ in other particulars, and each has a separate name ; so 
that it was only by comparing their languages (where they 
retain a distinct language) that we can hope to see the question 
of their identity settled. 

These people, at Bdgalpur, are called paharis, or moun- 
taineers, Under the name of Cols, they occupy a great tract 
of wild* country in the west of Bengal and Behar, and extend 
into the Vindhya moimtains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining 
part of the Vindhya range, and in the centre and south of the 
great forest, they are called Gonds ; farther west, in the 
Vindhya chain, they are called BhiU ; and in all the western 
hills, Cdlis ; which name probably has some connection with 
the Cols of Behdr, and may possibly have some with iho 
Colaris, a similar tribe in the extreme south. The Colis stretch 
westward along the hills and forests in Guzerat, nearly to the 
desert ; on the south they take in part of the range of Ghdts. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of 
the country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. Tn the Deckan they Avere 
in their present state at the time of the Hindfi invasion ; and 
probably some of them were those allies of Rama whom tradi- 
tion and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That Avhole country Avas then a forest ; and the present 
^i.’yiv5S■ At ifAose’ pvyrt’Awis’ o/ ii wiVibiV Aufu rrtriJ' jud Aeim 
brought into cultivation. The great tract of forest, galled 
Gondivana, lying between the rich countries of Berar and 
CattaS, and occasionally broken in upon by patches of culti- 
vation, gives a clear idea of the original state of the Deckan, 
and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the ’ 
nation from Avhom the servile class was formed ; or, if it be 
true that even there their language is mixed Avith Tamil, they 
may possiblj be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior 
even to those conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of Himalaya ; but they all differ 
widely from those above d^cribed, and partake more of the 
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features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tnbes by the 
Greeks , but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

Englishmen m India have less opportunity than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character Even 
m England few know much of the people beyond their own 
class, and what they do know they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a descnption which does not exist in India 
In that country, also, religion and manners put bars to our 
intimacy with the natives, and limit the number of transac 
tions as well as the free communication of opinions We 
know nothing of the intenor of families but by report , and 
have no share in those numerous occurrences of life m which 
the amiable parts of character are most exhibited 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges^ police magis 
trates, officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, 
do not see the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any 
portion, unless when influenced by passion, or occupied by 
some personal interest What we do see we judge by our own 
standard We conclude that a man who cries like a child on 
slight occasions must always be incapable of acting or suffering 
With dignity , and that one who allows himself to be called a 
liar would not be ashamed of any baseness Our wnters also 
confound the distinctions of time and place , they combine 
m one character the Maratta and the Bengalese ;» and tax the 
present generation with the crimes of the heroes of the “ Maha 
Bharata ” It might be argued, m opposition to many un 
favourable testimonies, that those who have known the Indians 
longest have always the best opinion of them , but this is 
rather a compliment to human nature than to them, since it 
13 true of every other people It is more in point, that all 
persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
they have left after comparing them with others even of the 
most justly admired nations 

These considerations should make us distrust our own 
impressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the 
fact that the Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of 
character Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral 
causes , but they are also to be asenbed m part to physical 
constitution, and m part to soil and climate 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others , and all 
must deg^erate if placed m an enervating atmosphere 

Mere heat may not enervate If it is unavoidable and 
unremitting, it e\en produces a sort of hardiness like that 
arising from the rigours of a northern winter If stenhty be 
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added, and the fruits of hard labour arc contested among 
scattered tribes, the result may be the energy and decision of 
the Arab , 

But, in India a warm temperature is accompanied by a 
fertile soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an 
extent of land that would support an almost indefinite increase 
'of inhabitants The heat is moderated by ram, and warded off 
by numerous trees and forests everything is calculated to 
produce that state of listless inactivity which foreigners find 
it so difficult to resist The shades of character that are found 
m different parts of India tend to confirm this supposition 
The inhabitants of the dry countries m the north, which in 
winter are cold, are comparatively manly and active The 
Marattas, inhabiting a mountainous and unfertile region, are 
hardy apd laborious , while the Bengalese, with their moist 
climate and tlteir double crops of rice, where the cocoa nut 
tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials for construction 
unwrought, are more effeminate than any other people m 
India But love of repose, though not sufficient to extinguish 
industry or repress occasional exertions, may be taken as a 
characteristic of the whole people Akin to their indolence is 
their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being in 
volved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage , and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vices are derived Indolence and timidity themselves may ho 
thought tg he produced by despotism and superstition, with 
out any aid from nature , but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable 
CJhmese and the imperturbable Russian , In the present case 
they are as likely to be effect as cause 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, 
m which they outdo most nations even of the East They do 
not even resent the imputation of falsehood , the same man 
would calmly answer to a doubt by saying, " Why should Ltell 
a he ? ” who would shed blood for what he regarded as the 
slightest infringement of his honour 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood 
naturally accompanies other offences of tho kind (though it is 
not more frequent than in other Asiatic countries) , and those 
who pay so little regard to statements about the past cannot be 
expected to be scrupulous in promises for the future Breaches 
of faith m private life are much more common in India than 
in England , but even m India the great majority, of course, 
are true to their word 

It IS in people connected with government that deceit is 
most common , but m India, this class spreads far , as, from 
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the nature of the land revenue, the lowest vilhgcr is often 
obliged to resist force by fraud 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an 
opposite efTect Merchants and bnnhcrs are generally strict 
observers of their engagements If it w ere othcni isc, commerce 
could not go on where justice is so irregularly administered 
Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those powere Patient, 
supple, and insinuating, they will penetrate the news of a 
person with whom they have to deal, watch his humours, 
soothe or irritate his temper , present things m such a form 
as suits their designs, and contrive, by indirect manceuvres, 
to make others even unw ilhngly contribute to the accomplish 
ment of their ends But their plots are seldom so daring or 
flagitious as those of other Asiatic nations, or oven o£ Indian 
Mussulmans, though these last have been softened by their 
intercourse with the people among whom they are settled 
It IS probably owing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt to take a bribe in a good cause is almost 
meritorious , and it is a venial offence to take one when the 
cause IS bad Pecuniary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, 
and, if against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all 

It is to their government, also, that wo must impute their 
flattery and their importunity The first is gross, even after 
every allowance has been made for the different degrees of 
force which nations give to the language of civility The 
second arises from the indecision of their own rulers , they 
never consider an answer final, and are never ashamed to 
^ prosecute a suit as long as their varied invention, the possible 
change of circumstances, or the CThausted patience of the 
person applied to, gives them a hope of caTr}iDg their point 
Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very 
litigious, and much addicted to verbal altercation They will 
persfevere in a lawsuit till they are ruined , and will argue, on 
other occasions, with a violence so unlike their ordinary de- 
meanour, that one unaccustomed to them expects immediate 
blows or bloodshed 


The public spirit of Hindus is either confined to tbeir cast 
or village, m which cases it is often very strong , or if it extends 
to the general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its 
au ority on the part of its agents and dependents Great 
national spirit is sometimes sbmvn in war, especially where 
^ re igion is concerned, but allegiance in general sits very loose 
a subject will take service against his natural sovereign as 
rea i y as for him and always 1 im more regard to the salt he 
■^has eaten than to the land m which he was born 
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Althougli the HmduSj as has been seen, break, through some 
of the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose 
that they are devoid of principle Except in the cases specified, 
they have all the usual respect for moral obligations , and to 
some ndes which, m their estimation, are of peculiar import- 
ance they adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from 
them A Bramin will rather starve to death than eat pro 
hibited food , a headman of the village will suffer the torture 
rather than consent to a contribution laid on the inhabitants 
by a tyrant, or by banditti , the same servant who cheats his 
master m his accounts may be trusted with money to any 
amount in deposit Even m corrupt transactions, it is seldom 
that men will not rather undergo a punishment than betray 
those to whom they have given a bribe 

Their great defect is a want of manliness Their slavish 
constitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant myth- 
ology, the subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, 
the languid softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, 
their love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their 
dread of change, the delight they take m puerile fables, and 
their neglect of rational history, are so many proofs of the 
absence of the more robust qualities of disposition and intelloot 
tliroughout the mass of the nation 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to 
any at all times The labouring people are industrious and 
persevering , and other classes, when stimulated by any strong 
motive, and sometimes even by mere sport, will go through 
great hardships and endure long fatigue 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desper- 
ate attacks, and still less against a long course of discourage- 
ment and disaster , yet they often display bravery not sur- 
passed 6y tie most warfike nations , and wiif afways tirow 
away their lives for any consideration of religion or honour 
Hindu Sepoys m our pay have, m two instances, advanced, 
after troops of the king’s service had been beaten off, and on 
one of these occasions they were opposed to French soldiers 
The sequel of this history will show instances of whole bodies 
of troops rushing forward to certain death, while, in private 
life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit suicide if they once 
conceive their honour tarnished 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary con- 
comitant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils 
When his fate is inevitable, the lowest Hindu encounters it 
with a coolness that would excite admiration m Europe, ’’ 
converses with his fnends with cheerfulness, and awaits 
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the approach of death without any diminution of his usual 
serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindu character, retaining its 
peculiarities, while divested of many of its defects, is found 
among the Rajputs and other military classes in Gangetic 
Hmdostan, from among whom so many of our Sepoys are 
recruited It is there we are most likely to gain a clear con- 
ception of their high spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and 
generous self devotion, so singularly combined with gentleness 
of manners and softness of heart, together with a boyish play- 
fulness and almost infantine simplicity 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable 
people, affectionate to their families, kind to their neigh- 
bours, and, towards all but the government, honest and 
sincere , 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character , but they 
are quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by 
tumults, or their own by private broils On the whole, if we 
except those connected with the government, they will bear a 
fair comparison with the people of to^vns m England Their 
advantages in religion and government give a clear supenoiity 
to our middle classes , and even among the labounng class 
there are many to whom no parallel could be found in any rank 
m India , but, on the other hand, there is no set of people 
among the Hindus so depraved as the dregs of our great towns , 
and the swarms of people who live by fraud — sharoers, im- 
postors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those who 
mix with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people — are almost unknown in India 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes m India exceed 
those of all other countnes in atrocity The Thags “ have been 
mentioned , and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the others for their deliberate treachery 

Tlie Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who assemhlft h.^ fjOL on. an. ’inanaij/y'Jjnig kill 

those who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture 
those whom they imagine to have wealth concealed Next 
morning they are melted into the population , and such is the 
dread inspired by them, that even when known, people can 
seldom be found to come forward and accuse them Except 
m the absence of political feeling, and the greater barbarity 
of their proceedings, their offence resembles those which have, 
at times, been common in Ireland In India it is the conse- 
quence of weak government during the aqarchy of the last 
hundred j ears, and is rapidly disappearing under the vigorous 
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administration of tho British Both Thags and Dacoits are 
at least as often Mahometans as Hindus 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to 
imagine peculiar depravity m the country where they occur , 
but a further inquiry removes that impression Including 
Thags and Dacoits, the mass of cnme m India is less than in 
England Thags are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits 
are desperate ruffians who enter into permanent gangs and 
devote their lives to rapine , but the remaining part of the 
population is little given to such passions as disturb society 
By a senes of Reports laid before the House of Commons in 
1832,” it appears that, on an average of four years, the number 
of capital sentences earned into effect annually in England and 
Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls , and in the provinces under the 
Bengal .presidency, 1 for 1,004,182,** transportation for life 
in England, l*for 67,173, and m the Bengal provinces, 1 for 
402,010 

We may admit that tho proportion of undetected crimes 
m Bengal is considerably greater than in England , but it 
^^ould require a most extravagant allowance on that account 
to bring tho amount of great crimes in tho two countries to 
an equality 

Murders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive 
than from gam and theft is confined to particular classes , 
so that there is little uneasiness regarding property European® 
sleep with eweiy door in the house open, and their property 
scattered about as it lay m the daytime, and seldom have to 
complain of loss even with so numerous a body of servants 
as fills every private house, it is no small proof of habitual 
confidence to see scarcely anything locked up 

Tho natives of India are often accused of wanting in grati 
tude , but it docs not appear that those who make the charge 
have done much to inspire such a sentiment When masters are 
really kind and considerate, they find as warm a return from 
Indian^ servants as any m tlio world , and there are few who 
have tried them in sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who 
do not bear witness to their sympathy and attachment Their 
devotion to their o^m chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from 
no other causo than gratitude unless where cast supplies tho 
place of clannish feeling Tho fidelity of our Scpojs to their 
foreign masters has been shown m instances which it would bo 


*• cf Fvtdenet (Judicial) 

''“»P103 tv 

Tho alinua] number of {sentences 
to denth in England was 1 232, and 
of executions 61 In Bengal tho 


eentencca were 69 and tl e executions 
the Mime England is taken at 
13 000 0DO souls, and tie Bengal 
proMnees at CO 000 000 
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difficult to match, oven among national troops, m any other 
country ” 

Nor IS this confined to tho lower orders , it is common to 
see persons who have been patronised by men in power, not 
only continue their attachment to them when m disgrace, but 
oven to their families when they have left them in a helpless 
condition ” 

Though their character is altered since tho mixture with 
foreigners tho Hindus arc atil! a mild and gentit people The 
cruel massacres that attended all their battles with the 3Iaho 
metans must have led to sanguinary retaliation , and they no 
longer act on tho generous laws of war w Inch are bo conspicuous 
m Menu But even now they aro more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people, or than their Slussulman 
countrymen , 

Tippoo used to cut off tho right hands and noses of the 
British camp followers that fell into his hands Tho last 
Peshwa gave to men of the same sort a small quantity of pro 
visions and a rupee each, to enable them to return to their 
business, after they had been plundered by his troops 

Cold blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramms m 
power, and it is probably tho result of chcchmg tho natural 
outlets for resentment but the worst of them aro averse to 
causing death especially when attended with shedding blood 
In ordinary circumstances, tho Hindus aro compassionate and 
benevolent , but they are deficient m actne human ty, partly 
owing to the unsocial effects of cast, and partly to tho apathy 
which makes them indifferent to tbcir own calamities, as well 
as to those of their neighbours 

This deficiency appears m their treatment of the poor All 
feed Bramms and give alms to religious mendicants , but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the 
chanty of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most 
parts of Asia 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and 
ostentatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the 
rich, the general disposition ^f the Hindus is frugal, and even 
parsimonious Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of 
any rank m life hesitate to increase their savings by emploj mg 


« [ThiawaswnUonin 1841 — Ep 
” A perfectly authent c instanw 
might be mentioned of an Encliel 
gentleman, m a high station m 
gal who waa dismissed and after 
reduced to great temporar 
difSculties in his own country I 
native of rank, to whom he had beei 
^kmd, Bupphed him, when m thoa 


circumetances with opwanls of 

£10 000 of which he would not accept 

repayment and for which ho could 
expect no possible return This 
generous fnend was a Maratta Bra 
nun a race of ell others who ha\'e 
least sympathy with peopfe of other 
casts and who are most hardened 
and corrupted by power 
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them mSirectly in commerce, or by lending them out at high 
interest 

Hindu children are much more quick and intelligent than 
European ones The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen 
IS often surprising , and not less so is the manner in which 
their faculties become blunted after the age of puberty. But 
at all ages they are very intelligent , and this strikes us most 
m the lower orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in 
command of language, are far less different from their superiors 
than with us 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which 
the Hindus appear to most advantage It can scarcely be 
expected, from their climate and its concomitants, that they 
should be less licentious than other nations , but if we compare 
them with our own, the absence of drunkenness, and of im- 
modesty in ottier vices, will leave the supenonty in punty of 
manners on the side least flattering to our self esteem 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation 
appears inconsistent with this praise , but it has been well 
explained as arising from “that simplicity which conceives 
that whatever can exist without blame, may bo named without 
offence ” , and this view is confirmed by the decorum of their 
behaviour in other respects 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful 
in society , fond of conversation and amusement, and delight- 
ing in anpedote and humour bordenng on buffoonery It has 
been remarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, 
and this frivolity extends to their general character, and is 
combined with a disposition to vanity and ostentation 

In tbeir persons they are, generalhj speaHng, lower, and 
alwaj s more slender, than Europeans ” They have a better 
carnage and more grace, less strength, but more free use of 
tfieir limbs 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
soutb^m European and that of the negro Their hair is long, 
rather lank, and always jet black Their mustachios and (in 
the few cases m which they wear tliem) their beards arc long 
and strong Their women have a large share of beauty and 
grace, set off by a feminine reserve and timidity *' 

The cleanliness of the Hindus in their persons is pro\ erbial 
Tliey do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions , but even m that respect the lower classes are more 

® TIjo military classes in Hindostan from the coast near Bombay, or the 
are much toller than the common ran aouth-costem part of Bengal (both 
® moist and hot ncfo countries) and 

, ,1 Bftscors, now so common present an unfa\ourBblo specimen of 
fn the streets of London, arc mostly the natiies of India 
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cleanly than those of other nations The public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat , but they have none of the English 
delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of 
the general good order 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
have been given of the Hindus, — at the earliest epoch of which 
we possess accounts and at the present day, — it will be of no 
advantage to see how th^ stood at an intermediate period, 
for which we fortunately possess the means, through the 
accoimts left us by the Greeks, a people uninfluenced by any 
of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose vien s we can under 
stand, and whose judgment we can appreciate 

Tins question has been fully examined m another place,” 
and the results alone need be mentioned here 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s code and that of Alexander were— ®-the complete 
emancipation of the servile class , the more general occurrence, 
if not the first instances, of the practice of self immolation by 
widows , the prohibition of intermarriages between casts , 
the employment of the Bramins as soldiers, and tbeir inhabiting 
separate villages , and, perhaps, the commencement of the 
monastic orders 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already 
been fully set forth , and if we take a more extensive review 
‘(without contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the 
alterations have generally been for the worse 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sfidras 
IS, doubtless, an improvement , but in other respects we find 
the religion of the Hindus debased, their restrictions of cast 
more rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramms), 
the avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice 
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by a few of the most favoured of the nations, either of antiquity 
or of modem times 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on 
in different places Their religion encourages inaction, which 
13 the first step towards decay Tlie rules of cast check im 
provement at home, and at the same time prevent its entering 
from abroad it is those rules that have kept up the separation 
between tbe Hindus and tbe Mussulmans, and furnished the 
only instance m which an idolatrous religion has stood out 
against the comparative purity even of that of Mahomet, when 
professed by the government Despotism would doubtless 
contribute its share to check the progress of society , but 
it was less oppressive and degrading than m most Asiatic 
countries 

Thf minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to 
the Hindus , ‘and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer 
into the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of 
them By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor 
must, m time, be broken down to something between a farmer 
and a labourer, but less independent than either , and without 
a chance of accumulation to enable them to recover their 
position Bankers and merchants may get rich enough to 
leave all their sons with fortunes , but as each possessor knows 
that he can neither found a family nor dispose of his property 
by nail, he endeavours to gam what pleasure and honour he 
can froro.kfs life rent, by ostentation in feasts and ceremonies , 
and by commencing temples, tanks, and groves, which his 
successors are too poor to complete or to repair *• 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on 
their fortunes It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might bo led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition A man who has 
amassed a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a 
turn tor literature or the fine arts , and if he had, his collections 
n ould be dispersed at- his death, and his sons would have to 
begin tbeir toils anew, without time for acquiring that refine 
ment in taste or elevation of sentiment which is brought about 
bj the improved education of successive generations 

Hence, although rapid nso and sudden fortunes are more 
common m India than m Europe, they produce no permanent 
change in the society , all remains on the same dead level, 
with no conspicuous objects to guide tbe course of the 
* Hpncothocoromon opiniomuiiongEuroptans, that jUa thought unlucky 

for A 800 to go on with hu father a work. 
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community, and no barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will 
of the ruler.” 

Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindu civilization The wonder is, 
how it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained 
to such a pitch as exists even at this moment 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say Perhaps m institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander , but learning was much longer 
in reaching its acme The most flourishing period for literature 
is represented by Hindu tradition to be that of Vicramaditya, 
a little before the beginning of our era , but some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times , “ and the good writers, whose 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, ffom the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era 
llathematical science was m most perfection m the fifth century 
after Christ , but works of merit, both m literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the Mahometan 
invasion 


The great military chiefs may be 
said to be exceptions to this rule for 
they not unfrequently transmit their 
lands to their children , but they are, 
for purposes of improtemeot, the 
worst people into wnose hands pro 
perty could fall As their poweriesU 
on mercenary soldiers they have no 
need to call ui the aid of the people, 
like our borons , ond as each lives 
on his own lands at a distance from 
lus equals, they neither reOne each 
other by their mteccourso nor those 
below them by the example of their 
social habits 

ITradition associates nine 


authors as the " nine gems ’* of his 
court — Dhanwantan Khsapapaka 
Amara Sinha Sanku Vetalabhatto 
Ghotakarpara, Kalid&sa Taiahami 
hira ond Varaniehi , but VarAhami 
hira lived m the sixth century and 
some hold that Ainafi\ Sinha lived 
about the same time (s^ Gen Cun 
ningham Jovrn A S B. 18C3 
SuppI ) Bhavobhuti the dramatist 
IS supposed to have lived ot the 
court of Yatovarman, king of Kanouj 
A D 720 , ondB&oo flourished ot the 
same court in the preceding century 
(Dr Hall Joum A S D. 18C2 >— 
Ed ] 
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HISTORY OF THE HINDUS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN 
INVASION 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORY OF THE HINDUS — HINDOSTAN 


Expediti in of Rama — War of the “ Mahs Bharata ’ — Magadho — Bengal — 
Mnlwa — Vicramaditya — Bh6]ft — Guzerat — Canouj — Other pnnci 
pahtioa 


Thf first information we receive on Hindu history * is from a 
passage m Menu,* which gives us to infer that their residence 
was at on© tiin© between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
Hnshadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north-west 
of Delhi, and in extent about sixty five miles long, and from 
twenty to forty broad That land, Menu says, was called 
Brahmdvarta, because it was frequented by gods , and the 
custom preserved by immemorial tradition m that country is 


pointed 0 ^ as a model to the 

‘ [For tho historical hmts ivluch 
the Vaidik writings give us see 
Appendices ^ II and VIII — Ed 1 

* [Tlio follomng is a translation of 
this important passage of Qleau 
(II 17—24} — 

‘ Tlie space between the two divino 
ri\crs the Soraswati and tho Dna 
hndwatf — that god created tract 
thoj call Brahm&varta • Ihe custom 
pre\alent in that tract, received from 
successive tradition concerning tho 
castes and tlie mixed castes is called 
tlxe good custom ICuruhshetia the 
Matsyas the Fanch&las, and tho 
Surosenas ^ — this land which comes 
next to Brahm&varta is the land of 
Brahmarshis {Brahmanhidtaa or the 
land of divine sagos) From & Br^ 
man bom in that district let all tho 
men on tho earth learn their several 
duties The tract between tho Hima 


" This may mean tlie land of 
Brahmd or the land of sacred know 
ledge 

t '^'*upra p 27 * 


pious * The country between 

vat ond Vindhya, to the oast uf 
Vina&ana J and to the west of Pray 
&ga IS called the central region 
{Modhyadesa) The space between 
those two mountain ranges, to the 
eastern and the western sea the wise 
1 now 03 Aryaiarta (or the land of the 
Aryos) Where tho black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be held os the 
proper land for offering sacrifices , all 
else 13 Ullechchha land Let the 
twice bom carefully keep within 
these countries , but a Sudra dis 
tressed for subsistence, may dwell 
anywhere ’ — Ed ] 

* Menu Book II v 17, 18 This 
tract 13 also the scene of the adven 
tores of the first princes and the 
residence of the most famous sages — 
Wilson Preface to Fts&nu Purdna, 
p Irvii 


i This 13 the place where the Saras 
wati terminates, losmg itself in the 
great sandy desert 
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tliat troct and tlio Jumna, and aU to tlio north ol tho Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Bclmr, is mentioned, in the Bteond 
place, under the name of Braliinanjlii , and Jlramins bom 
\Mtlun that tract, are prouounceil to bo Buvlotdc teaclicra of 
the several usages of men • 

11 ns, therefore, mn> bo set down ns the first country ac* 
quircd after that on tho Sarnsu ati 

Tlio Puranas pass o\er thtse earlj stages unnoticed, and 
commence uith A^odh} A (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract It 13 there that tho solar and lunar races 
have their origin , and from thence the princes of all other 
countries are sprung 

From fiftj to seventy generations of tho solar race are onl^ 
distinguished from each other bj purtlj mj thologicallcgcnds 
After these comes Rdma, who seems entitled to take his 
place in real historj 

His atorj,* when stripped of its fabulous and romantic 
decorations, merely relates that Hama possessed a powerful 
kingdom m Ilindostan , and that ho invaded the Deckan and 
penetrated to the island of Lankd (Ceylon), vv Inch he conquerctl 
Tlic first of these foots there is no reason to question , and 
vro may readily believe that Bfima led an expedition into tho 
Dcckan , but it is highly improbable that, if ho was the first 
or even among tho first invaders, lie should have conquered 
Ceylon If ho did so, ho could not liavo lived, os is generally 
supposed, before tho compilation of the V< 5 das , *ior, even m 
the time of iicnu’s Institutes, thcro vvero no settlements of 
Hindu conquerors in tho Dcckan It is probable that tho poets 
who have celebrated Hama, not only reared a great fabric on o 
narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to tho scene 
which was thought most interesting in their own day 

The undoubted antiquity of tho " Kdmdjana ” ' is the best 
testimony to tho early date of tho event which it celebrates , 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of tho Deckan could have been 
undertaVen without great resources, H&ma must have lived 
after Hindu civilization bad attained a considerable pitch 
After Rama, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession 
over his dominions , but as wo hear no more of Ayodhya 
(Oudh), it 18 possible that the kingdom (which at one time was 
called Coshala) may have merged in another, and that the 
capital was transferred from Oudh to Canouj 

The war celebrated m the " Jlaha Bharata ” is the next 
histoncal event that deserves notice 

It IS a contest between the lines of Pandu and of Curu (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastmapura 
• « Menu Book II V la 20 « Soo p OS * '.Seep ICO 
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(probably a place on the Ganges, north east of Delhi, -which 
still bears the ancient name) The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters 

There seem to have been many states in India ’ (six, at 
least, in the one tract upon the Ganges *) , but a considerable 
degree of intercourse and connexion appears to have been kept 
up among them Cnshna, who is an ally of the Pandus, though 
born on the Jumna had iounded a principahty m Guzerat , 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from the Hindus, and 
from Calmga in the Deckan — some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond the Indus , and Yavanas, 
a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all early 
works, to the Greeks The Pandus were victorious, but paid 
so* dear for their success that the survivors, broken hearted 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Hima- 
laya Cnshna their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,* 
m the midst of civil wars m his own country Some Hindu 
legends relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the 
Indus , *" and, as those Rajputs who have come from that 
quarter m modem times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of 
Yadu, the narrative seems more deserving of credit than at 
first sight might appear The more authentic account, how- 
ever (that of the “ Maha Bharata ” itself), describes them as 
finally retusnmg to the neighbourhood of the Jumna 

The story of the “ Maha Bharata ” is much more probable 
than that of the “ Ramayana ” It contains more particulars 
about the state of India, and has a much greater appearance 
of being founded on facts Though far below the “Iliad” 
in appearance of reality, it bears nearly the same relation to 
the “ Ramayana ” that the poem on the Trojan war does to 
the legends on the adventures of Hetenles , and hke the 
“ Hiad ” It is the source to which many chiefs and tribes en- 
deavour to trace their ancestors 

Thfe date of the war has already been discussed , “ it was 
probably in the fourteenth century before Christ 


’ tE%er> glimpse which we get of 
ancient India reveals the same state 
of thmgs as that described by Herodo 
tus — There are many different 
nations of the Indians, and they speak 
different languages (m 9S) — Ed ] 
* HastinSpura, Mattra Panchala 
(part of Oudh and the Lower Doab) 
Benires Magadha and Bengal 
(Oriental Afoga me vol m p 135, 
Tod \ol I p 49) Ajpdhydisnot 


mentioned m the Mahd Bhdrata 
[TJnorCanyaeubja(Canouj) [TJunleas 
88 asserted m Slenu (Chap II s 19) 
[or rather by Kulluka] Panchdia is 
only another name for that kmgdom 
• See p 99 

See Colonel Tod vol i p 85 and 
the translation (through the Persian) 
of the ' Alahd Bhdrata published by 
tbaOnentalTranslationFund inl831 
« Page 15o 
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THE KINGS OP ilAGADHA 


Twenty-nine (some saj sixty four) of the descendants of the 
Pandus succeeded them on the throne, but tlie names alone of 
those pnnces are preserved The seat of their government 
seems to have been transferred to Delhi 

The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 
the same poem were destined to attract greater notice Tliese 
arc the kings of Slagadha, of whom so much has been already 
said '* 

The Lings of llagadha seem always to have possessed 
extensive authonty The first of them (he \iho is mentioned 
in the “ Maha Bharata ”) is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes , but most of those probably were within 
tlie limits of Bengal and Behar, as ue have seen that there 
wero.fivc other independent kingdoms in the tract watered bj 
the Ganges “ 

For many centuries they were all of the niilitarj' tnhe, but 
the first Nanda was born of a Sudra mother , and Chandragupta, 
vho overthrew the dynastj, was aUo of a low class “ from 
this time, say the Puranas, the Cahatnyas lost tbeir ascendency 
m Magadha, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
Sudras " 

The} do not seem to ba\c lost their consequence from 
the degradation of their cast ; for the Sfidra successors of 
Chandragupta arc said, m the hyperbolical language of the 
Purdnas, to havo brought the “ whole earth under one um- 
brella ” , •* and there appears the strongest reasop^^o believe 
that A«6ca, the third of the line, was really m possession of a 
commanding influence over the states to the north of the 
Nerhadda The extent of his dominions appears from the 
remote points at which his edict-columns are erected; and 
the same monuments bear testimony to the civilized character 
of his goi eminent, since they contain orders for establishing 
liospitals and dispensaries throughout his empire, as well 
as for planting trees and digging wells along the public 
highwajs 


** Pnpn 150 

** It IS n'tnarkallo that tl»© Yb 
xanas or finnks nro rrnrrsonUHl os 

alln-* of the Kmg of AlagaUha b 

cjmimstan«« c\idtntlj nn«ne from 
tlio fonncjlon ljet«crn tlio King of 
tl o I’rasii anil tl o lurtvaaon of Alex 
Bhilrr (Proft^ssor W ilwn, A;nUe 
i tuartht* \d 1 XV p 101 ) Another 
tif thrir alh<^ IHiapiulatta, wlw ro- 
i-rlvM tlm ponipi u» iitlo of * King of 
tl.e Simth an 1 \\ appears by tho 
••Avlnl AU-ri* (vol A p Jri u, 
I Ijorn I nnrrtf !5en;,sl 


” fTli® Bildillust traililiona tnato 
Oianilragiipta to havo boon of iho 
aamo f imil^ as Dhudila. i o th« roj aJ 
Uno of tha Sdk>as, the BrAliman* 
explain >faur}a as a metronjrmio. 
Miiri bomg ono of Vanda's wnvM 
(Mailer's ^aruir Lit , p- 

Fol 

** Bir W , Jom-*, AsKiti« 
vol u p. 139 , I’rofeiwof Wi!«n, 
Hindu Dntna vn! iii. p M 

** I’rofrtfcior \\ lUon, //laifii TArofrr, 

Vol bi p 14 
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Tins ascendency of Asoca is tlie earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, 
that the kings of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount 
of India , and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
could ascertain regarding those km^,” states nothing that can 
countenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier commence 
ment of their supremacy Dunng the war of the “ Maha^ 
Bharata,” it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
monarchies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that of Hastinapura 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited , and the nations which he heard of beyond 
the Hyphasis were under aristocratic governments Arrian 
and Strabo ” say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations , but neither hints of their supremacy 
over the others Arrian, indeed, m giving this preference to 
tlie Prasii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
greater than he Megasthenes ** says that there were 118 
nations in India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to 
the Prasii It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
resided at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
to exalt his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
emperor of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendency 
over states beyond his own immediate limits 

The Br«du accounts” represent Cliandragupta as all but 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for bis preser- 
vation to the arts of his minister more than to the force of his 
kingdom It IS probable, however, that he laid the foundation 
of that influence which was so much extended under his grand 
son His accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons 
on the Indus, frofn Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had 
earned his views , and Asoca, m his youth, was governor of 
TJjem or Malwa, which must, therefore, have been a possession 
of his father 

The claim to universal monarchy m India has been advanced 
by princes of other dynasties m their inscriptions , and has 
been conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
kings of Cashmir, of Delhi, Canonj, Bengal, ^lalwa, Guzerat, 
and other places , but all apparently on very insufficient 
grounds 

Tho family of 'Maurya, to winch Sandracottus belonged, 
retained possession of the throne for ten generations, and were 


Astatic jReaearches vol ir 
« Cli V . 

•* Bouk XV p 4S3 


Quoted by Arrmn c!i vu. 

“ ^ Wilson s Theatre of 
Hindu* vol 111. 
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THE DYNASTY OP PALA 


Bucceeded lay three other S^dra dynasties, the last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhra “ 

This dynasty ended m a d 43C, and is succeeded in the 
Puranas bj a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not 
Hindus , from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
historical order, ne may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder At the end of several centuries a 
gleam of light breaks in and discovers Magadha “ subject to 
the Gupta kings of Canouj Prom this period it is no longer 
distinctly mentioned 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved from its being 
the birthplace of Buddha and from its language (Magadiu or 
Pall) being now employed m the sacred writings of hia most 
extensively diffused religion, as well as m those of the Jams 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
allies of the king of Slagadha in the w ar of tho “ Maha Bharata ” 
From him, the Ayini Akben continues the succession, through 
five dynasties till the Mahometan conquest These lists, 
being only known to us by the translations of Abulazl, might 
he looked on with more suspicion than the Hindu ones already 
noticed But that one of them, at least (the fourth), is founded 
in truth, IS proved by inscriptions , and from them a senes 
of princes, with names ending in Pala, may be made out, who 
probably reigned from the ninth to the latter part of the 
eleventh century “ The inscnptions relating to this family 
were found at distant places, and m circumstancesvthat leave 
no room to question their authenticity yet they advance 
statements which are surprising m themselves, and difficult to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India They represent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India , from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus They even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west “ 

These conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 


** See Chronology p 156 
“ [See note p 158 — Ed] 

»* Sea Mr Colebrooke Atialtc ICt 
searehts vol is p 442 and tht 
\anou3 inscriptions in the precedini 
lolumes there mentioned. 

» The earliest a copper tablet con 
twmng a grant of land, and found ai 

Monghir appears to bo written in th« 

ninth century {See Asiotie Bttear 
cAe* vol IX p 446 above quoted. 
It eaye m explicit terms that tht 
reigning R4]a D^b P&l Deb (or D6vi 


Pala Deva) possessed the whole of 
India from the source of the Ganges 
to Adams Bridge (reaching to Cey 
Ion) and from the nver Megns, or 
Brahmaputra to the western sea. It 
specifies the inhabitants of Bengal 
the Carnatic and Tibet among his 
Bubjects and alludes to lus army 
marching through Combfijo — * 
country generally supposed to be 
beyond the Indus and if not bo 
certainly m the extreme west of India 
Tho next inscription is on a broken 
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governments in Canouj Belhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Guzerat, if 
not in other places , but tbey could scarcely have been claimed 
m contemporary inscriptions if the princes to whom they are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states 
and had not sent expeditions far into the west of India and 
even into the heart of the Deckan On the ivhole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other m the Hindu 
times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a fresh 
reason for distrusting 'll! such pretensions The dynasty of 
Pala was succeeded by one whose names ended in Sena, ‘ 
and this last was subve»“teJ by the Mahometans about 
AD 1203 

Though the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we possess 
the firgt authentic date The era still current through all the 
countries north of the Nerbadda is that of Vicramaditya who 
reigned at Ujein at the date of its commencement, which was 
fifty-six years before Chnst 

Vicramaditya is the Harun al Rashid of Hindu tales and 
by drawing freely from such sources Colonel Wilford collected 
such a mass of transactions as required the supposition of no 
less than eight Vicramadityas to reconcile the dates of them , 
but all that is now admitted is that Vicramaditya was a power 
ful monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a distinguished patron of letters 

The rw«t epoch is that of Raja Bhoja whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India but of whoso exploits no record 
has been preserved His long reign terminated about tho 
end of the eleventh century 

The intermediate six centunes are filled up by lists of kings 


column in the district of Sdran north 
of tho Ganges It was erected by a 
pnneo who professes himself tributary 
to Gout or Bengal yet claims for his 
immediate territory the tract from 
Rowa jjhanak (not exactly known) 
to the Himdlaya roonntama end 
from tho eastern to tho western sea 
It states the Rdja of Bengal (probably 
the son of tho Ddb P41 of tho last 
inscription) to have conquered Onssa 
a tnbe or people called Huns (also 
mentioned m the former xnscnption) 
tho southern part of the coast of 
Coromandel and Guzerdt Tho third 
merely records that a magm^nt 
monument in honour of Buddha 
near Bendres, was erected in 102C by 
a Rdja of Bengal of the same family 
as the above >*ho from the earlier 


inscriptions also appear to have been 
Buddhists 

* (About 900 Ana kmg reigned 
in Bengal named Adiswara who is 
said to have invited from Kanouj live 
distinguished Brahmans the ancea 
tors of 166 families now dispersed 
through Bengal They were accom 

E arned by five Kayasthas who sum 
irly became Che progemtors of 
eighty three families The prece 
dence of the various families were 
settled by Ballala Sena, who reigned 
in the eleienth century See Cole 
brooke 3 vul it p 188 and 

Joum A S B 1864 p 325 — EdJ 
” (Dr Ball has shown (Journ 
A S 18C2 and Vasavadattd 
Bnt ) how little foun lation there is 
for this pnnre s fame as a patron of 
letters — Ed } 
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TO^ASION BY BARBARIANS 


m the “ Ajmi Akhen,” and in the Hindu books among them 
IS one named Chandrapala, ^vho is said to have conquered all 
Hmdostan , but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of The princes of Mahra certainly extended their authonty 
over a large portion of the centre and west of India , and it 
is of Vicramdditya that the traditions of imiversal empire are 
most common m India 

Tlie grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and liis country 
conquered by the Raja of Guzerat , but Jldlwa appears soon to 
have recovered its independence under a nen dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, a d 1231 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, 
impress us with the belief of an early principality in Guzerat , 
and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion by a Greek 
writer of the second century ** The Ra)put traditions, quoted 
by Colonel Tod,” inform us of another pnncipalitj, founded 
at Balabhi m the peninsula of Guzerat, m the middle of the 
second century of our era by Kanak Sena, an emigrant of the 
solar race, which reigned in Oudh They were driven out of 
their capital in a n C24, by an army of barbarians, who, Colonel 
Tod thinks, were Parthians The princes of that family emi- 
grated again from Guzerat, and at length founded the kingdom 
of Mewar, which still subsists Grants of land, inscribed on 
copper tablets, which have been translated by Mr Watlicn,” 
fully confirm the fact that n nco whoso names often ended in 
Sena reigned at Balabhi from a d 144 to a d 624*v^ The bar- 
banans, whom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, Jlr Wathen 
suggests may have been Indo Bactrmns They are certainly 
too late to bo Parthians, but it is not impossible they may have 
been Persians of the next race (Sassamans) Nouslunvan 
reigned from ad 631 to a d 679 Various Persian authors 
quoted by Sir John Jlalcolm ” assert that this monarch carried 
his arms into Perghdna on the north and India on the east , 
and ns they lire supported in the first assertion by Chinese 
records,” there seems no reason to distrust them in the second 
Sir Henrj Pottinger (though without stating his authonty) 
gives a minute and probable account of Noushirwdn’s march 
along the sea coast of Mckran to Sind , ** and as Balabhi was 


Colonel Tod TraB»oflwn» o/ tht 
Aitahe Socutj vol } p 201 
nn I Sir Colebrooke p 230 of the 
Mmo xolume Boo Gladwin i 
Au*tn Albfrv %ol 11 p <8 

*“ Vol 11 p 4C I ' 

** tin* tuecr^n am auppoMnl u 
l.%-. liutitultj lui m. iilrf Ux 


Bolabhi Bamvat the first year of 
winch waa tho 375th of Vikramiditj'S 
or A D 310 — Co 1 
** Journal of the Aitalie Socttln 
of Calcutta >ol n p. -l^O etc 
[I nnsep a Ettayt Thomas cd rol 
» pp 253 202 —Ed ) 

*■ Perna vol ip 141 
** Do Guignea, vol li p 469 
*• TraceU, etc , p 3S6 
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fclose to Sind, we mny easily bchcTO him to have destroyed 
that city. Perhaps the current atotj' of the descent of the 
Ranas of Mdwar from Noushirwan may have some connexion 
with their being driven into their present scats by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
precedes Noushinvan’s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
Hindu chronology. 

The Balabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzerat 
by the Cliauras, another Rdjput tribe, who finally established 
their capital, in a.d. 746, at Anhalwara, now Pattan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties of India. 

The last raja, dying in a.d. 031 without male issue, was 
succeeded by his son-in-law as prince of the Rdjput tribe of 
Salonka, or Chaluk 5 'a, uhoso family were chiefs of Kalian in 
the Deckan, above the Ghdts.** 

It was a raja of this dynasty that conquered Mdlwa ; and 
it is to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title 
of emperors of India.” Though overrun and rendered tributary 
by Mahmfid of Ghazni, the Salonkas remained on the throne 
till A.D. 1228, when they were deposed by another dynasty, 
which in a.d. 1297 ” sank in its turn before the Mussulman 
conquerors. 

Few of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more notice 
than Canydeubja or Canouj. It is one of the most anejent 
places in India : it gave rise, and gives a name, to one of the 
greatest ^i;zisions of the Bramin class ; its capital was, perhaps, 
the wealthiest visited by the first Mahometan invaders j and 
its wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to 
accelerate the ruin of Hindu independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
Panchdla. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
extending on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the 
iV* Cfei'iwAwA ** otA BijiVkis, ea iw -aa A.^tswi. Wx) 
know little else of its early history, except the Rajput ivritings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod,*' and the inscriptions 


* Colonel Tod, vol i pp 83, 07, 
101, 200 From the comparative 
nearness of Kalidn in the Coacon, 
Colonel Tod has naturally been led 
to supposo the Salonka pnneo to 
ha^ o come from thence ; but further 
information is unfavourable to that 
opmion Of the SolOnka pnnees of 
Kalidn in the Deckan more will be 
eaid hereafter. 

Aitaltc Researches, vol it. no 
ICO. 179, 181. etc 
® Briggs’ Fenshta 
* The identity of Canouj and Fan- 


chdla 13 assumed in ?iIonu 17. 10 Its 
limits, as assigned in the “ Mahd 
Bhdrato,” are made out by connect- 
ing the following notes in the Or%ental 
Magaixne, vol m p 33, vol iv p 
142 It 13 remarkable that theso 
boundaries, enlarged a little on the 
south and on the west, aro tho eamo 
as those ossigned by Colonel Tod to 
the same kingdom at tho time of 
the Mussulman invasion — Rdjastkdn' 
vol u p *0 
« Vol u p 2 
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examined by Professor Wikon," with those translated and 
discussed by Principal ^IiU ** The former relate that it was 
taken from another Hindu dynasty, a d 470, by the Eathors, 
who retained it until its conquest by the Slu'^sulmans, m a d 
1193 , when they withdrew to their present seats m Marwar 
In this interval they represent its conquests as including, 
at one period, Bengal and Onssa, and as extending on the west 
as far as the river Indus 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the djmasty subverted 
by the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established 
by a Eajput adventurer m the eleventh century, and throw 
doubt on the accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other 
respects 

The Kajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the Ganges 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the vanous 
petty Hindu states that existed at vanous penods m Hmdostan , 
the annexed table gives a notion of the dates of some of them, 
(hough it must often be erroneous as well as incomplete 
The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from the rest Its history is too full and complete 
to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little into 
the affairs of the other parts of India, except when it desenbes 
the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great cos^tinent, on 
more than one occasion, by its own rajas , the accuracy of 
uhich accounts appears to admit of question “ 

It IS not easy to decide what states to include m the hst, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge The Panjab 
seems better entitled than Benares , but although a state, 
called Tngerta, was formed out of it m ancient times, and it 
was again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, 
yet it IS not noticed m the intermediate j^dian history, and 
when visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small 
principalities Ponzs, one of the greatest chiefs, had nof, with 
all his fnenda and dependents, one-eighth part of the whole " 


“ AsiafK liutarehu vol xv 
« Journal of the Royal AtuHto 
fA ricetch 

^ all that IS known of the history ol 
mxi.joun. 


® This solitary specimen of Hindu 
history will be found most satisfac 
tonly analyzed and explained in 
ilsKittc Ruearchu, vo! icv 
** [See this discussed m Appendix 
HI. note —Ho ] 
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THE DEOKAN 


CHAPTER II 


THE DECKAJT 


Early etnfo and diviaiona of the Dcckan Drdvnda or Tamil coontry — 

Camdta or Canarese country — ^TelingAna or Tdlujru country — Mahd 
rdshtra or the Maratta country — Onssa or Urye country — Kingdoms 
and principalities of the Deckon — Kingdom of Pdndya — Chola — Chdra 
— Kerala — Concan — Com&ta and Telingdna — BelAla BAjas — The 
TAdavos — ChAlul'jaa of CamAta — ChAltiityns of Calinga — Kings of 
Andhra — Orissa — JIaharaahtra or Maratta country — Tagara— 
SAlivAhana — Deogin 


The history of the Deckan, as it has no pretensions to equal 
antiquity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but it is less 
interesting We know little of the early inhabitants , and 
the Hindus do not attract so much attention where they are 
colonists as they did in their native seats * “ All the tradi- 

tions and records of the peninsula ” (says Professor Wilson) 
** recognize, in every part of it, a period when the natives were 
not Hindus ” , and the aborigines are described, before their 
civilization by the latter people, as foresters and mountaineers, 
or goblins and demons Some circumstances, hoivover, give 
rise to doubts whether the early inhabitants of the Deckan 
could have been m so rude a state as this account of them 
^\ould lead us to suppose 

Tlio Tamil language must have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction of the Sanscrit , and though this fact 
may not be conclusive (since the North American Indians also 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr Ellis’s opinion bo well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature os well as 
language, it will bo impossible to class the foundors'bf it with 
foresters and mountaineers * If any credit could be' given to 
the Hindu legends, Havana, who reigned over CJoylon and the 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of Rdma’s inva 
Rion, Tvas the head of a civilized and powerful state , hut, by 
the same accounts, ho was a Hindu, and a follower Siva , 


’ The whole of the following infer 
motion <lowntothea«counto(Onssa. 
ia «len\ed from rrofeaaor Witson’a 
Introduction to the Mackenzie To 
prra , though it may bo eometimn 
modifnl b> opinlona for which that 
gentleman ought not to bo onawer 
able 

, ft proof of tho M 

lal Iml ment of Tamil htcraturo befon 
tlw am%-ftl of the Uramin* thatoome 
of ita rnoit eaWmcl mithora iiro ol 
the loweai coat, or what Wo coll 


Fonara These authors Ih'ed w 
comparatively modem times, but 
such a career would neier have been 
thrown open to their claaa if th« 
knowledge which led to it hatl been 
first imparted by tho Bramin^ 
ITlierc nro some Tamil books ascribed 
to Agftatya himself, but they are 
undoubtedly modern Tlio oldest 
works Are thosu written by Jslnas i 
tho earliest ia not later tluin tho ninth 
century a d 8o« Dr ColdwcH, 
Pfdnduin Comp Oram—Tol 
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which would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent 
than the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was •written, rather than 
when Rama and Ravana lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies 
from Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the 
Carnatic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the 
upper Deckan ; and although the sea might not at first have 
—influenced their choice of abode, its neighbourhood would in 
timd give access to traders from other nations, and would 
create a rapid increase of the towns along the coast. Such 
seems to have been the case about the beginning of our era, 

^ when Hiny and the author* of the “Periplus” describe that 
part of India. 

E^en the interior must, however, have received a consider- 
able portion of refinement at a still earlier period ; for the 
compaijiions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while 
they remark the points of difference which still subsist between 
the inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice 
of any <^ntra8t in their manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ.* 

It ho^ been mentioned that there arc five languages spoken 
in the DeVikan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number 
of early li^ional divisions, it is proper here to describe their 
hmhs. ^ 

Tamil is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded on 
the no"th by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Madras) to the 
Ghats Vetw^en that and Bangolor, and so along the curve of 
those mountains westward to the boundary-lme between 
Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as to 
include llalabar.‘ 

Part o* the northern limit of Drdvida forms the southern one 


of Carrfata,^ which is bounded on the west by the sea, nearly as 
far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats up to the neighbour- 
hood of Ctlapur. 

The^ northern limit would be very roughly marked by a lino 

* [Dr CaMvell \ibid pp 77-80) 

Bhowa that th» Drdvidiana had ac- 
Quired at least ♦he elements of civi- 
lization previois .to the arrival 
amongst them cf the Srahmans, bat 
they were still n a ifude state Tra- 
dition names A^astya as the firet 
teacher of sciemo aiid literature in 


the south ! he is identified ivith the 
star Canopus Of course his date 
IS utterly imcertam ; Dr. Caldwell 
would fiz it m the sixth or seventh 
century B a — E d ] . 

* [These limits thus include the 
distnet of the l^Ialaydlam — Ed ] 
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from Colapiir to Bidar, and the eastern by a line from Bidar, 
through Adoni Anantpur, and Nandidrug, to the point in the 
Ghats formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangalor 
This last line forms part of the western limit of the Telugu 
language winch however, must be prolonged m the same 
rough way to Chanda, on the nver Warda From this the 
northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to Sohnpur 
on the Mahanadi The eastern limit runs from Sohnpur to 
Cicacole and thence along the sea to Pulicat, where it meets 
the boundary of the Tamil language 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
already been described m fixing the boundaries of Camata and 
Telingana It runs from Goa through Colapur and Bidar to 
Chanda Its eastern line follows the Wurda to the chain of 
hills south of the Nerbadda called Injadrj or Satpura , 

Those hills ate its northern limit as far west as Nandod 
near the Nerbadda and its western wiU be shoivn by a 
line from Nandod to Daman continued along the /sea to/ 
Goa ‘ < 

The TJnya language is bounded on the south by'thafc w 
Telingana, and on the east by the sea On the west and nertti^ 
Q line drawn from Sohnpdr to Midnapur, in Bengal, woud ja 
some measure mark the boundary i I 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Onssa is m 
a great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gonds llieir 
language, though quite distinct from the rest being reckdied 
a jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan * ” , 

The most ancient kingdoms are those m the extreme-sOuth, 
m all of which the Tamil language prevailed ^ 

Two persons of the agricultural class foimded the kingdoms 
of Pandya and Chola The first of these derives itsliame from 


its founder It is uncertain when he flourished, bat there 
seem good grounds for thinking it was m the I fifth century 
before Christ 

Straho mentions an ambassador from King lanHion to 
Augustus , and this appears from the " Periplusi'* aid Ptolemy 
to have been the hereditary appellation of the /descendants of 
Pandya j 

The Pandion of the time of the ** Periplus 7 had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coiut but this must hive been of 
short duration , the Ghats m general formed me aestem limit 

» The establ sliment of a Slaralta ceneral for a chnsKorablo distance 
at >.dgpur las drawn romd the eapi^ 
r A H nation mto that p«t of « In the plai^ tovards the north 

G6ndw4ns, and made their language of G6ndwdna tlSi Ullage la a dialect 
ol Hindoatdnn/ 
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of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
what wo now call the districts of Sradura and Tinivelly 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was 
fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where 
it remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the Pandyan princes were with 
the adjoining hingdom of Chola , with which they seem, in 
the first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union 
which lasted for a long time They, however, resumed their 
separate sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the 
ninth century, when they lost their consequence, and were 
often tributary, though sometimes quite independent, till the 
last of the Nayacs (the dynasty with which the lino closed) 
was conquered by the Nabob of Arcot in a d 1736 
The history of Chola takes a wider range 
Its proper limits were those of the Tamil language, and 
Mr EUis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the 
beginning of the Christian era ; but the same gentleman is 
of opinion that, in the eighth century, its princes had occupied 
large portions of Cainata and Tehngdna, and ruled over as 
much of the country up to the Goddven as lay cast of the hills 
at Nandidrdg 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ulti- 
mately driven back, m the tw'elfth century, within their ancient 
frontiers In this state they continued to subsist, cither as 
independent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the 
end of the seventeenth centuiy, when a brother of the founder 
of the Manltta state, w Jio was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of Bijapur, being detached to aid the last rdja, 
supplanted him in liis government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore 

The capital, for most part of their nile, was at Canchi, 
or Conjeveram, west of Madras 

Chera was a small state, between the territory of thd 
Pandyas and the western sea It comprehended Travancore, 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatur It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of our era It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of Camdta, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned 
among the surrounding states 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabar and Canara, was (together with the Concan) 
miraculously gamed from the sea by Parasu Rama (the con- 
queror of the Cfehatnyas), and as miraculously peopled by lum 
with Brarams A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, n prince of the north 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramms from Hin- 
dostan , and as the numerous Bramms of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five nortliem nations, the story seems to bo 
founded in fact 

However the population may have been introduced, all 
accounts agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the Concans, and was possessed by Bramms, who divided 
it into sixty four districts, and governed it by means of a 
general assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the 
inferior classes The executive government was held by a 
Bramin elected every three years, and assisted by a council of 
four of the same tribe In time, however, they appomted*a 
chief of the military class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under 
the protection of the Pandyan kings But though the language 
of Kerala is a dialect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have 
been subject to tbe kingdom oi Cbola 

It IS not exactly known when the northern and southern 
divisions separated , hut m the course of the ninth century 
the southern one (Jilahbar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty prmci 
palities , among the chief of which was that of the Zamorins, 
whom Vasco di Gama found m possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established 
a dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Belal “rajas, and subsequently became 8ub;ject to the' 
rajas of Vijayanagar 

The Concan, m early times, seems to have been n thinly 
inhabited forest, from which character it has even now but 
partially escaped I suppose the inhabitants were aliiays 
Alarattas « 

Trom there being the same language and manners through 
all Carnata, it seems probable that the wliole was once united 
under a native government , but the first historical accounts 
describe it as divided between the Pdndya and Chdra princes, 
and those of Canara (or the northern half of Kerala) It was 
afteroards paititioned among many petty princes, until the 
middle of the eleventh century, when one considerable dynasty 
appears to have arisen 

This was the family of Ballala or Belal, who were, or pro- 
tended to be, Rdjputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power 
time extended over the whole of 'Carnata, together 
with Malabar, the Tamil country, and part of Tehngdna 
They uere subverted by the Mussulmans about ad 1310 
or nil. 
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The eastern part of Telmgana seems to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh century^ 
in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name of 
Yddava. ^ 

A Rajput family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Calian, 
west of Bidar, on the borders of Carnata and Maharashtra. 
They are traced with certainty, by inscnptions from the end 
of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed territory so far to the 
south-west as Banawasi in Sunda, near the western Ghats, 
and in one of them they are styled subjugators of Chola 
and Guzerat Mr. Walter Elliott, who has published a large 
collection of their inscriptions, * is of opinion that they 
possessed the whole of Maharashtra to the Nerbadda.* Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks that they were also superior lords 
of the west of Telmgana, a prince of which (pi obably 'their 
feudatory) defeated the Cbola king : * and this is, probably, 
the conquest alluded to in the inscription. The same 
pretensions with respect to Guzerut probably originated in 
the acquisition (already mentioned) of that country by 
a prince of this house, through his marriage with the 
heiress of the Chaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the Lingdyet sect, which was then rising into 


1 Journal of, the Royal Aaiatto So- 
eicty, vol IV ^ 1. 

® (Mr ElUott (m Madras Journ 
Lu and Sc , 1838) has given a sum 
mary of their history aa far aa it is 
known Ho shows that before the 
arrival of the Chdlukyas in the 
Deckan the Pallavas wore the domin- 
ant race Jayasinlia was the founder 
of the Chdlukya'dynasty, which fixed 
its Beat at KalyAn, about 100 miles 
west of Hyderabad Subsequently 
a younger branch established itself 
In Telingdna about the end of the 
sixth cofltury — " The two families 
ruled OTCr tho whole of the tabIo.land 
between the Nerbadda and Ivnslma, 
together with the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal fom Ganjam to Nellore, for 
about five centuries The power of 
•tho Kalj&n dynasty was subverted 
for a time m tho end of tho ninth or 
beginning of tha tenth, century, and 
tho emigrant prince or his son suc- 
coedod by marriage, m a d 931, to 
tho throne of Anli^wdra Fattan m 
Guzerdt, which his descendants occu- 
pied with groat glory till ad 1145 
But m 1 D 973 the dynasty orKaly&n 


was restored in the person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splen* 
dour than before till its extinction, 
in AD. 1169, by Bijjala Deva, the 
founder of the Kalabhunya dynasty. 
The junior branch extended their 
temtones northwards from Vengi to 
the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
mately fixed their capital at Hajania- 
hendri. the modern Hajahmundry. 
Blore than one revolution appears to 
have occurred in the course of their 
history, but tho old family always 
contrived to regain its power, until 
the kmgdom passed by marriage to 
Rdjendra Chola, the then dominant 
sovereign of Southern India, in whose 
person the power of the Cholas bad 
readied its zenith ” In the twelfth 
century a partial restoration of the 
Chfilukya line appears to have taken 
place, “ and they maintained a feeble 
eivd dividwi vtdluenc© unVd the \alteT 
part of the twelfth century, when the 
country fell under the sway of tho 
Kakatiya dynasty of Watangal 
Ed ] 

• Introduction to the Slackeiiw® » 
Papers, p exxir 
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notice The kingdom fell mto the hands of the Yadus of 
Deogiri ” 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected 
with those of Calian, ruled over Calmga, which is the eastern 
portion of Telmgana, extending along the sea from Dravida 
to Orissa 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen 
tunes earlier It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rajas of Cattac 

The kings of An^ra, whose capital was Warangal (about 
80 miles north east of Heiderabad) are alleged to have been 
connected with the Andhra race in Magadha , but it must have 
been by country only, for Aijdhra is not the name of a family, 
but of aU the inland part of Telmgana " 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrafiia and 
Salivahana among the earliest monarchs after these they 
place the Chola rajas who were succeeded, they think, about 
616 A D , by a race called Yavans , who were nine m number, 
and reigned, as they say, for 468 years, till a d 953 About 
this time, the same records make the family of Ganapati lajas 
begin , but the first authentic mention of them, and probably 
their &st rise to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh 
century, under Kakati,'* from whom the whole dynasty is 
sometimes named He has been mentioned as an officer or 
feudatory of the Chalukyas, and as liaving gained victories 
over the Chola kings Their greatest power was about the 
end of the thirteenth century, when the local traditions repre 
sent them as possessed of tlie whole of the peninsula south of 
the Godaven Professor Wilson, however, limits them to the 
portion between the fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude 
In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if 
not their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa They merged, at last, m the Mussul 
man 'kingdom of Golconda 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins 
with princes connected with the " Maha Bharata ” It then 
goes on with a confused history (much resembling that of the 
commencement of the Andhra kings), m which Vicramdditya 
and Salivahana are made to occupy the country in succession , 
and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from Delhi, from 
a countiy called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), from 


Mr FUiott Journal of tkt Royal Papers, p cixu 
Aialic Soculy vol . p I7 said to ha^e founded 

Introduction to the Mackenao arangal about a d 1088— Ed 1 
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Cashmir, and from Sind, are represented as having taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and tlie fourth 
century after Christ 

The last invasion was from the sea, and m it the Yavans 
were successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years 
The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans , and 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Imarat Khan and another Khan, as taking 
place about five centuries before Christ Some will prefer 
applying the story to Selencus, or the Bactnan Greeks , but 
it IS evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and 
mythology as the author was acquainted with, put together 
without the slightest Imowledge of geography or chronology ” 
The Yavans were expelled by Yayati Kesari, in a d 473 
This Mr Stirling justly consideiHas the first glimmering of 
authentic history Thirty five rajasiof the Kesari family follow 
m a period of 650 years, until a d 1131, when their capital 
was taken by a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa whose 
dynasty occupied the throno till near the Mahometan conquest 
Afr Stirling supposes this family to have come from Telingana , 
but Professor Wilson “ proves, from an inscription, that they 
were rajas of a country on the Ganges answering to what is 
now Tamluk and Midnapur , and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh contuiy of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mention^ 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seem 
to have bfien tow ards the end of the twelfth century , and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing 
state of the Chalukya and Andhra governments during that 
period In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the 
g,wx«-’ra.va«A. -cA Qrvsfh'h bnd 5 m 

near Madras, and about the same time their raja, according 
to Eerishta, advanced to the neighbourhood of Bidar, to assist 
the Hmdu princes of those parts against the Mussulmans 
Before these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc- 
ceeded by a Rajput family, of the race of the sun , and after 
performing some other brilliant exploits and suffering invasions 
from the Slussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 


** TIio same remark applies to tho 
■Javans of Tehngana, who by tie 
bjo la\e all Sanscrit names Dr 
Buchanan (\ol m pp 97 112) ja 
surprised to find a dynasty of ^ o\ ans 
at Anagundi on the Tumbadra in tho 
eigl th end ninth centuries , this 


however is not physically impossible 
like the others for the first Arab 
m\aaion was in tho seventh century 
after Chnst 

** Preface to tho Mackenzie Papers 
p cxxxvui Their name means race 
of the Ganges 

B 
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government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telmga 
chief in A D 1350, and ultimately was annexed to the Mogul 
Empire, by Akber, in a d 1678 ** 

From the great extent of the country through which the 
Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation on the 
frontier of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the first 
noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula , yet we only possess two historical facts regarding 
it until the time of the Mussulmans, and in those the name of 
Maharashtra is never once mentioned 

After the fables regarding Rama, whose retreat was near 
the source of the Godu.^e^l, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
century, is mentioned m inscriptions as a celebrated place m 
the twelfth century, anc3(® still well known by name, though 
its position IS forgotten ^ 

It IS mentioned by the author of the “ Periplus,” but its 
Bite IS fixed with so little precision, that wo can only guess it 
to have lam within something more than 100 miles m a direction 
to the east of Paitan on the Goddveri It is said to have been 
a very great city, and to have been one of the two principal 
marts of Dachanabades,” a country so called from Daclian, 
which {says the author) is the word for south m the native 
language Tlie other mart is PJithana Neither is mentioned 
ns a capital “ 


** Tlio vrhola of tho nocount of 
Orieea, %viicro not ollicrn isc epccificd, 
13 taken from a paper of file btirling 
Aiialia lietearehet >ol p 25-1 
’* [It U remarkable, however tliot 
tho pnncjpol dialect in tho oldest 
Pnlknl grammar (that by Varatuchi) 
IS called SIab&r4a]itri — Eo ] 

Daksbinapatba is tbo Sonsent 
name for tho Dcckan [Dakkhmfi 

bodha Would bo ita PrAkrit form 

Fnl 

** W o hav 0 Bcareely nny ground to 
(TO on in fixing theao places Tho 
following art tlw words of tho Pen 
fhw — Of llioso In Dachanabadco 
llstlf two very dutinguubed marts 
attract notice, Ijmg twenty days’ 
Journey to tho south from Dajygaxa. 
Alnut ten do>t’ journey towards tho 
east from this is the other, Tagora. 
a vrpr great citv [Ooodsr orw 
I roughldown from them on carts, and 
over vwpeat ascents, to llarygata 
from I’liih^a many onvxHiUinos 
aimI from Tspnra ordinary hneri. etc 
It is e\l lent from this. lUt tho two 

towns am IJuhona and Tagara and 


ns Tagara is tAe other, theio must have 
becQ ono first mentioned or intended 
to bo mentioned, and that ono must 
hav© been PhUiana tlio mode of 
expression, no doubt, is inaccurate 
and confused If tins interpretation 
bo correct the first atep to bo taken 
IS to ascertain the position of Pli 
thana, which must aoroevrliero to 
the southward of Barygoia, distant 
twenty days’ joumoy, and above the 
Gh&is Darygttza is admitted to bo 
Dar6ch A day s joumoy has been 
taken by Colonel \\ilford al cloven 
mUes, whfcli (after ollowmg for hori 
zontnl distanco) iloes not differ 
greatly from that allowed by Rennell 
toarmies with all their encumbrances. 
220 miles to tho southward of Baricli 
is therefore tho point to bo sought 
for , and tho first step will naturally 
be, to look for some ploco w^tllln that 
circuit tho name of which reaemblM 
I*lithBnn. None such is to bo found 
Oolonol Wilford indeed, mentions a 
place collod Pultanali, on the 0*^*, 
verl . but nolKxly else has heard of 
It and the probabibO is. th'l 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a line of kings of the RAjput family of Silur, with 
whom the ruler of Calian near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
and of Pamala near Colapur, in the twelfth, were proud to 
boast of their connexion 

The next fact relating to the Maratta country is the reign 
of SdlivAhana, whose era begins from ad 77 SAlivdhana 
seems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
circumstance of his history has been preserved m an authentic 
or even credible form Ho is said to have been the son of a 
potter — to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the Godaven 
He IS said also to have conquered the famous Vicramdditya, 
king of Malwa, and to have founded an extensive empire ** 
The first of these assertions, in reference to Vicramdditya him- 
self, IS impossible, as there are 135 years between the eras of 
the two princes, and no Viar with any subsequent king of Malwa 
is mentioned His empire was probably in tlie Deckan, where 
bis name is still well known, and his era still that in ordinary 
use After this the history of Mahdrashtra breaks off, and 
(except by tho inscriptions of the petty princes of Calidn and 
Pernala) we hear no more of that country till the beginning of 
tho twelfth century, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch 


moaDt Fhultimba If 80 , th« resem 
blance ceases at once . for PhuU&mba 
would be writtcQ m Greek ^ov\rattfia, 
instead of nXidova , ond the sup 
position IS otherwise untenable, as 
Pbult&mba, by a eircuitous rood, is 
only seventeen days’ journey from 
Bar6ch We are therefore left to 
seek for a Flithann , but Colonel 
Wilford I conceive, has brought us 
into the right neighbourhood, and has 
assisted us by an ingemous conjee 
ture, though intended for another 
purpose. He says that Ptolemy lias 
mistaken Phthana (IIAieiNA) for 
PaithazM (UAIOANA) , and I would 
contend that, on the contrary, the 
copyist of the Penplua has changed 
Paithana mto Plithana (the more 
likely as tho name only occurs once) 
and that the real name of the first 
emporium is Faitan, a city on the 
God&verS between twenty and 
twenty-one days’ journey (230 miles) 
from Baroch, and distmguished as 
the capital of tho great monarch 
SAliv&hana. As this kmg flourished 
towards the end of the first century 
(a d 77) it would be strange if his 
royal residence had become obscure 
by tl e middle of the second , and 


even if tho distance did not agree so 
well wo should bo tempted to fix on 
tl 03 one of the great marts of the 
Deckan With regard to Tagara we 
remam in total uncertaihty It can 
not possibly be DooginfDouIatfibdd) , 
because even if wo allow Fhultdmba 
to be Phthana, Doulatdbdd is within 
three days and a half or four days’ 
journey instead of ten , nor is there 
any situation to bo found for Phthana 
60 08 to be twenty days’ journey from 
Baroch and ten from Doulatdbdd, ox 
ceptPuna which, borngwithinseventy 
miles of the sea would never have 
sent Its produce twenty days' journey 
to Bordch We need have the less 
reluctance m givmg up Deogin as 
that place is never spoken of as a city 
until more than 1000 years after the 
date generally assigned to the Pert 
plus If Phthana be Paitan Tagara 
must have lam ten days farther east,'' 
and probably on the GodaverE , b^t 
that Phthana ta Paitan rests on the 
above conjecture alone 

** See inscriptions AauJtio Peaear 
thea vol i p 357 , and Bomba;/ ^ 
Tranaacliona, vol in p 391 
* Grant Duffs Btatory of the 
Marattaa vol i p 20 
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of that of BalUl, became rdjas of Deogiu ” In A D 129}, 
Mahdrashtra was invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi A 
raja of the race of Yadu stiU reigned at Deogiri He was 
rendered tributary either then or m a d 1306, and his capital 
was taken and his kingdom subverted in a d 1317 

About this time the Mussulman writers began to mention 
the Marattas by name “ It is probable that strangers on 
entering the Deckan, called the first country they came to by 
that general designation, and did not distinguish the different 
nations by name till they had met with more than one It is 
probable also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract 
notice If they had been for any time under one great mon- 
archy, we should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan 
states , and they would probably, like the others so circum 
stanced have had a peculiar literature and civilization of their 
own Bub they are still remarkably deficient both m native 
orders and in refinement and what polish they have seems 
borrowed from the Mussulmans, ratber than formed by Hindus 

On the other hand, their cave temples argue a great and 
long continued application of skill and power , and those of 
EUora attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very 
first invasions 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindu nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than anj' of those to whom modern writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India 


W jlaon B Preface to tl e Mad en 
?16 Papers p exxx [Vopadeva the 
grammarian and reputed author of 
the BhSgavata Parana la believed 
to have been n contemporary of 
Hem&dri the minister of Hama 
Chandra Raja of Deogin ond to 


have flourished in the thirteenth 
century See Bumouf Bhay Pui^na, 
Pref —Ed ] 

“ [The name Jlfnrfial occurs several 

timea in Zia ud dm Bami a account 
of Muhammad Tughlak a reign — 
Eo 1 
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APPENDIX I 

OS Tnc AOE OP MESD AND OF TRE VEDAS 

Age of the Vedas— Age of the In ititutes 

The value of Menu’s code, oa a picture of tli© state of society, depends entirely 
on its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the Vedas, 
to which It so constantly refers From the manner in which it speaks of those 
sacred poems, we may conclude that they hadlong existed m such a form os to 
render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the conscience of all 
Hindus 

Most of the hymns composing the V4das are in a language so rugged as to 
prove that they were written Mfore that of the other sacred ivntmgs was 
completely formed , -while soitie, though antiquated, ore withm the pale of the 

E olisned Sanscrit There muat, therefore, liav© been a considerablo interval 
etween the composition of the greater part and the compilation of the whole 
It is of the compilation alone that we can hope to ascertom the age 

Sir^Vilham Jones attempts to fix the date of the compo-Jition of the Yajur 
V6da by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom iti doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Pariisara, whose epoch again is fixed by a 
celestial observotion but lus reasomng is not convincing Ho supposes the 
Yajur Vdda to have been written m 1580 before Christ The completion of 
‘Ine complidtion'ne Tixes in‘^ue'i.wAIlln cedwiry’D^ioreTinriSc, arid dli’lne 
other European writers who have exammed the question fix the age of the 
compiler, Vydsa, between th^ twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ 
The Hindus themselves unarjunously declare him to have lived at least 3001 
years iJefore Christ 

The superior accuracy of the opmion held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a ptissag© discovered by Mr Colebrooke In every 
V4da there is a sort of astroooraic®! treatise, the object of which is to explam 
the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods 
for the performance of religious duties TJiere can be little doubt that the 
last editor of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which 
were most relied on when he wrote, and would explain them by means of the 
computation of tune most iptelhgiblo to his readers Now, the measure of 
time employed m those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a 
cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, 
and other corrections, which show it to contam the rudiments of the calendar 
which now, after successive (lorrections, is received by the Hindfis throughout 
India : but the decisive argument ^ that the place assigned to the solotiiial 
pomta m the treatises (which is given in detail by Mr Colebrooke) is that 
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wluch thoBo points wore eituatod in the fowfteonth century before Chriat ‘ 
Mr Colebrooko 8 interpretation of this piissngo has no^ or, I behove been called 
in question , and it would bo dUHcult to find Bn> grounds for Busnecting the 
genuineness of the text itwlf Tlio ancient form oi the calendar is beyond Iho 
invention of the Hindd forger and there could bo no motive to coin a passage, 
fixing in tho fourteenth century before Clinst a work which all Hindis ass gn 
to tho thirty first century of the aame era 

In an essay previously w ritten * Mr Colehrooke has shown from another 
passage in tho VMas that tho correapondeneo of seasons with rOonths os 
tiiero stated mdicatwl a position of tho canlmal points similar to that which 
has just been mentioned, and on that ground he hod fixed tho compilation 
of tho V6das at tho same period wluch lie ofterwartls ascertained by moro 
direct proof 

From tho ago of tho ^ Was, thuafixe<1 wa must endeavour to discover that 
of Menu a Code Sir ilham Jones* exammoa tho differonco in tho dialect 
of thoso two compositions and from tho time occupied by a corresponding 
change m tho Latin language ho infer* that the Code of Menu must have been 
written 300 years after tho cornpilation of tho \<fdas Tins reasoning is not 
satisfactory because tlicro is no ground for believing that all languages pro 
ceed at the some uniform rate in tho progress of refinement All that can bo 
assumed is that a considerable perioil must hovo elapsed between the epochs 
at which the ruder and the more refined idioms were in u«o Tlie nexi ground 
for conjecturing tho date of Menus Codo rests on the differenco between tho 
law and manners thero recorded and thoso of modem times This will be 
shown to bo considerable) and from tho proportion of the changes which will 
also be shown to have token place beforo tho mv osion of Alexander, we may 
infer Jhat a loos time had passed between the promulgation of the Code and 
the latter period. On a combination of thoso data, wo may perhaps be allowed 
to fix the age of tlio supposed Menu very loosely, at some timo about hallway 
between Alexander (in tho fourth century beforo Christ) and tho VMas (m the 
’■•fourteenlh) 

This would make tho author of the Code hvo about 000 years before Christ 
Iliat tho Code is very ancient is proved by tho dilTerence of religion and 
manners from thoso of present times no lea* than by the obsolete style 

That these are not uisguisee oasumod to conceal a modem forgery, appear* 
from the difficulty with which consistency could bo kept up ospecfally when 
we have tho means of checking it by the accounts of the Greeks nfid from tho 
absence of all motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conchiaivo 

A Bramin forging a code would moke it support the system established 
in his tune unless he were a reformer, m which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines , but neither w oiJd pass over the most popular 
mnovations m absolute silence nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to 
modem notions 

Yet iho religion of Menu IS that of the VMas It&raa Cnshna, and other 
favourite gods of more recent times ore not mentioned either with reverence 
or with disapprobation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and 
other now dootrmes gave rise There is no mention of regular orders or of the 
eolf immolation of widows Bramins eat beef and flesh of all kinds and 
intermarry with women of udenor casts besides various other practices repul 
*nodem Hindus, which ore the less suspicious because they are rmnute 
These are all tho grounds on which ww can guess at the age of this Code 
That of Menu himseU is of no consenuence, since his appearance is merely 
^amatie like that of Cnshna m the 'Bhagavad Gitd, or of tho speakers m 
^ato s or Cicero a dialogues No hint la given as to the real compiler nor is 
there any duo to the date of the ancient commentator Culluca From his 
cn eavoumg to gloss over and to explain away some doctnnea of Menu it is 
evident that opmion had already be^ to change in his time but as many 
commentators and some of very ancient date * speak of the rules of Menu as 
lirdi oat sDowing a marg a of serer&l centnrles S*e 
P 81) has ftof WUltSljB paper la/ HAS 1865-Ed] 
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applicable to the good oges only, and not extending to their time, and as such 
a limitation never once occurs toCuIKica, tromust conclude that commentator, 
though a good deal later than the original author, to have Ii% ed long before the 
other junsts whose opinions have just been alluded to 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with 
the age attributed to it It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of 
a code, especially in so methodical a manner, is unhke ancient times , and it 
13 certam that a people must have subsisted for some time, and must ha\o 
established laws and customs, before it could frame a code But the Greeks 
and other natioi^ whose history we know, formed codes at a comparatively 
earher period of their national existence , and although the arrangement 03 
well as the subject of Menu a Code show considerable cinhzation, yet this is 
no proof of recent ongin, more than rudeness is of antiqmty The Romans 
were more polished 2000 years ago than the Esquimaux are now, or perhaps 
may be 2000 years hence 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smritis or Bharmal&stros, 
a list of which was gi% en on p 89 eupra The very form m which they are 
composed, the epic iloka, proves their comparatively modem origin The 
latest productions of the Vaidik period rrere the Sutras, or the ceremomal 
rules current m different fatmlies These, when complete, are divided mto 
three portions, — the Srauta, which treats of the great sacrifices , the Gnhya, 
which treats of the domestic purifications, etc , and the S&mayach&rika, 
which treats of temporal duties end customs The lost seems to have been 
mainly the source of these Dharmo^traa. The MSnavas are a subdivision 
of the Taittirfyakss, or followers of the Black Yajur V^da, and the Srauta 
portion of the M&nava Kalpa sdtras aliU exists, but the other portions seem 
to be lost But m the Sdtras of the Apastambas (another subdivision of the 
Taittirlyakns), m which the tlree portions are extant complete, we find that 
*' the Butras contain generally almost the same words, which have been 
brought into verse by the compiler of the Manava dhanna iistrs ’’ The** 
aoH-^led “ Institutes of Manu ' may therefore be considered os the lost re 
daetion of the traditional laws of the M&navos That ours is only one 0 ! many, 
probably successive, redactions, seems evident by tbe frequent quotations in 
old authors from lost works, called the Vnhat or great Manu, and Vnddha or 
old Mono As for the date of the compilation m its present form, we have no 
data to Teai upon, since it is a rtlactmetxto of older materials , but the third . 
century before Christ is certamly nearer to tho truth than the ninth or tenth 
We must not, however, forget, in estunatmg its historical value, that it was 
undoubtedly composed from older documents and, although some parta may 
be comparatively modem, the great mass of the work does faithfully represent 
the spirit and character of the old Hindu world, after the cast system had 
become thoroughly established See this subject more fully treats in Prof 
Max Muller's Ancient ,^ansi('ri< pp 6t, 132 — 134, and lus letter in Aforfey's 

Dtgenl, Introd p cxcvii — Ed ] 
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OV CHAnOES IN CAST 

iionota regarding the foreign descent of any of the Rtjput tnbes— Scythivn settlers 
in Ionia 

Among the changes m cast, I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
Iniportanoe than all the rest 1 allude to tho admission of a body of 
Serbians mto the Cshntnya class which la asserted by Colonel Tod ‘ and m 
to by a verv able writer in the ’* Oriental hlagazine ’ * Colonel 
rod 18 entitleil to every respect, pn account of hia zeal for Oriental knowledge, 

^ • flMtorj 0 / ^dwKAJn, to! t • Vot It p 33 and to! tuL p 19 
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and tlje light he has tlirown on ft moH intareating country, almost unknown 
till his time , and the anonymous wntor is so evidently o master of his subject, 
tiiat it 13 possible he may be familisr with instances unknown to me of the 
admission of foreigners into Hindfi costa Unless this be the case, howeier, 
I am obliged to differ from the opimon advanced, and can only show my 
estimation of those who maintaui it by assigning my reasons at length. If 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindu people sprang from the same root 
with the Scythians before those nations had assumed their distinctive pccu 
liarities, I sliall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question , but if 
such a union is said to have taken place within the historic period, 1 shall bo 
inclined to doubt the fact The admission of strangers into any of the twice 
bom classes was a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have 
taken place within the period to which the records of his time extended No 
trace of the alleged amalgimation remained in Alexander s time , for though 
he and Ins followers visited India after having spent two years in Scythia, 
they discovered no resemblance lietween any parts of those nations The 
umon must therefore have taken place withm a century or two before our era, 
or at some later period This is the supposition on which Colonel Tod has 
gone in some places, though in others ho mentions Scythian immigrations in 
the sixth century before Christ, and others at more remote periods 

That there were Scytluan irruptions into India before those of thb Moguls 
under Chengiz Kh&n is so probable that the ehghtest evidence would induce 
U8 to believe them to hove occurred , and we may be satisfied with the proofs 
afforded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India 
under their doraimon , but the odimsston of a body of foreigners into the 
proudest of the Hmdfi classes and that ofter the Ime had been as completely 
drawn os it was m tho Code of Menu, is so difficult to imanne, that the most 
direct and cleat proefe ore necessary to au^tantiate it Now, what ate the 
proofs 7 — 

* 1 Tliat four of the Rdjput tribes liave a fable about their descent, from 

which, if all Hindu fables had a raesmng we might deduce that they came 
from the west and that they did not know their real origin 

S That some of the R&jputs certainly did come from the west of the Indus 

3 Tliat the religion and manners of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
bcythiana 

4 That the names of some of the Rijput tribes are Scythian * 

5 That there were, by ancient authorities, Indo Scythians on the Loner 
Indus in the second century 

6 That there were white Huns m Upper India in the time of Coamas 
Indico Fleuatea (sixth century) 

7 That De Guignes mentions, on Chmese authorities, the conquest of the 
country on tho Indus by a body of Yuo chi or Getie, and that there are still 
Jitaon both sides of that river 


1 Tho first of these arguments is not given as conclusive , and it is obvious 
that native tnboa, os well as foreign, might bo ignorant of their pedigree, or 
might wish to improve it by a fable, even if known.' The scene of the fable 
carnes us no nearer to Scythia than A bu. in the north of GozerAt , and few, 
ii any, of the tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Boythians belong to the 
four to whom only it applies 

2 The great tribe of Yadu which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 
which came from beyond tho Indus, is tho tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 

in u descent There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Cnshna One division (the Saraa) certainly came 
from tho west, m the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindiis before 
they crossed the Indus , and many of those who still remam on the west, 
1 » are allowed to be of Hmdd descent a Alexander 

o* the Indus,— one in Paropanusua. and one 
fTiPnfir.npri'^ni’ ^^“6^ ^th were small end imeonnoctod, yet tho last 
Intn Tr,,!,., ^ Sufficient to account for all the immigrations of R&jput® 

into without supposing aid from Scythia 

4 11 tho religion and manners of any of tho Rdjpdts resemble thoso of tho 
•Tod,Tc,l 1 p 8S, rolUnger.iip IS*. MJ . Aywn Acbety, »ol Ihp I8J 
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Scythians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hmdds 
Their language also is Hindu, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been 
oscertained) I have not heard of any part of their rehgion, either, that is not 
purely Hmdii In fact, all the points in which they are eaid to resemble the 
Scythians are common to all the Rajputs without exception and most of them 
to the whole Hindd race On the other hand, the pomts selected as specimens 
of Scythian manners are for the most part common to all rude nations Many, 
mdeed, are expressly brought forward as Scandinavian or German , although 
an identity of manners between those nations and the eastern Scythians is 
stfll to ^ prov ed, even supposing their common origin 

If, instead of searching for nunute points of resemblance, we compare the 
general character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagme any two things 
less alike 

The Scythian is short, square built, and amewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes the outer angles of which pomt upwards 
His homo IS a tent , his occupation, pasturage , his food, flesh, cheese, and 
other productions of bis docks , hia dmss 13 of skins or wool , liis habits are 
active, hardy, roving and restless The Riijput, ogam, is tall comely, loosely 
built, and, when not excited languid and lazy He is lodged m a house, and 
clad m thin showy fluttering garments , ho lives on gram, is devoted to the 
possessiofl of land, never moves but from necessity . and though often m or 
near the desert, he never engages m the care of flocks and herds, winch is left 
to infenor classes 

4 Resemblances of name, unle^ numeroua and supported by other cir 
cumatances, are the very lowest sort of evidence , yet m this case, we have 
hardly even them Except Jit, which wiU be ad^verted to, the strongest 
resemblance 13 in the name of a now oliscure tnbe called Hun to that of the 
liorde which the Romans called Buns , or to that of the great nation of the 
Turks, once called by the Chinese Hien yun or Hiong nou The Huns, though 
now almost extinct, were once of some consequence, being mentioned in some 
ancient inscriptions but there ts nothing besides their name to connect them 
either with the Huns or the Hiong nou It might seem an argument against 
the Hindfl origin of the Rajpflts that the names of few of their tribes are 
explainable m Sanscrit But ore they explainable in any Tartar language 7 
and ore all names confessedly Hindu capable of explanation? 

fi We nlhy admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the 
Indus in the second century, but it is not apparent how this advances us a 
single step towards their transformation into Rajpflts there have long been 
Fersinns and Afgh&ns and English 10 India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native tribes 

6 Cosmos a mere manner, was not likely to be accurate m information 
about the upper parts of India , and the IMute Huns (according to De 
Guignes *) were Turks, whose capital was Organj or IChlvo it does not seem 
improbable, therefore, that he confounded the Getso with the Huns , but his 
evidence, even if taken literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was 
known m Upper India , and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth 
century the people who bore it had not merged in the B4jp{its 

7 IJie account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth It not only 

explains the origin of the Bey tluans on the Indus, but shows us what became of 
them, and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up m any of the 
Hindd classes.^ Tlie people called the Yue chi by the Chmese, Jits by the 
Tartars, and Gates or Getn by some of our writers, were a considerable nation 
m the centre of Tartary as late as the tune of Tamerlane In the second 
century before Christ they were driven from their original seats on the borders 
of China by the Hiong nou, with whom they hod always been at enmity 
About 1.0 B c. a divnsion of them conquered Ivhords&n in Persia , and about 
^ time the Su, another tnbe whom they had dislodged m an early part 

M their advance, took Bactna from the Greeks In the first jears of the 
Oinstian era, the Yuo-chi came from eome of their conquests m Persia into 
the eountp' on the Indus, which is correctly desenbed by the Chinese his 
tonans Hus portion of them is represented to have settled there { end, 

• Tta fflore, AeadAnie det /ineripiwTU TOk 
Onlgnes, autoiri dtt Bunt, Tol IL p 41 , XZT,, irtth the Muieied pvper by 1) Aarllls. 
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ficcordingly, when Tamerlane {wh» was accustomed to fight the Jita tn Tar 
tary) am^od at the Indus, he recognized his old antagonists m their distant 
colony* They stdl bear the name of Jits or Jata,^ and are still numerous on 
both Bides of the Indus, forming the peasantry of the Fiojab, the Rajput 
country, Sind, and the east of ^lochistAn; and, in most places professing 
the Mussulman religion 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getie origin of the 
Jats 13, that they are included m Bome listaof the Rajput tribes, and bo enrolled 
among pure Hmdds , but Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys 
the efiect of it, by statmg* that, though their name u m the It^, they are 
never considered as R&jpdts, and that no RAjput would mtermarry with them 
In another place,* he oteervea that (except for one very ambiguous nte) thej 
were “utter ahens to the Hmdu theocracy.” and he himselfmamtains that they 
are descended from the Geta: Their language, howeier, if it proves to be 
iinmixed Hindii, will furnish a Btrong though not msuperable objection. 

It 13 a more natural way of connecting the unimgration of RAjputa from the 
west with the mi asion of the Geta, to auppose that part of tho tribes who are 
recorded to have crossed tho Indus at an early period, and who probably were 
those found m the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats to jom their brethren, from 
whom, in religion and cast, they had never separated *' 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but 
that the BAjp^ts are all pure Hindus 
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OV THE ORBEE ACCOUNTS OT tVIUA 

India bounded on the west by the River Indus— ladisns to the wert of the lodue— 
Description of India— Division into classes— Ascetics— Sudra^Abseace cf 
elaiery— Number and extent of the difTerent states— Manners and customs 
eimilar to the present— lavonrable opunon entertained by the Greeks of the 
Indian character 


Betojve we examine the account of India gi\ cn by the Greeks, it is necessary 
to ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name 
Mtrat of the wnters about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region 
to the south of the mam ndge of Caucasus, and near tho Indus, Indians ; and 
also mention another Indian tnbe or nation, who mhabited the sea shore on 
the western side of the Indus Each of those two tribes occupied a territory 
stretching for 150 milea west from the nver, but narrow from north to Bouth 
A great tract of country lay between their temtones, and was inhabited by a 
people foreign to their race Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of its course, there were other Indian tnbea, though less considerable 
than those two < 

The Indians on tho sea shore were named Ontm and Arabit®, and are 
^ogmzed by Major RenneU as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by 
Hei^otus Their country was tho narrow tract between the mountains of 
BelActmtan and the sea, separated from Slekran on the west by the range of 
hills which form Cape Arlwo, and on which still stands the famous Hmdu 
temple of HmgWz 

whom Herodotus indudes within the satrapies of Danus are, 
northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly ueelares 
K ?? tbe south were indep^cnt of the Persian monarchy* It « 
proved by Major Rennell that hia knowledge of Indio did not reach beyond 

Am botnownndCTdiOTralmi. [.tr aTniiot ■ Vdl JiSi 

to tl» ecppIrmRit to toe /nde,, • T&ii ?01 103 
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the desert east of the Indus , * and he Beecna to have had no conception of the 
extent of the country and no clear notion of the portion of it which had been 
subjected to Persia.* The other Greek wntera, though they speak of Indiana 
beyond the Indus, strictly Imut India to the eastern side of that nver Arrian, 
who has called the mountaineers Indians, from the place where Alexander 
entered Paropamisua, yet when bo comes to the Indus says, “ This ri\ er 
Alexander crossed at daybreak with lus army into the land of the Indians," 
and immediately begins a description of the people of that country * 

In the course of this description he agam explicitly declares that the Indus 
IS the western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea® 

In his ‘‘ Indica," also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India 
which bes east of the Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians 
of whom he is about to apeak * 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as 
decided m pronouncmg the Indus to be the western limit of India from the 
mountains to the sea , and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion ’’ 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gedrosia, 
Arachosia, Ana, and Paropamisua to belong to India , but this would mclude 
about two thirds of Persia 

The Sanscrit writers confirm the opmton of the Greeks regarding the Indus 
as the ivestem boundary of their country, and classuig the nations beyond it 
with tha*yavana3 and other barbarians There is, indeed, a umversally ac- 
knowledged tradition, that no HindA ought to cross that nver ; ® and its 
inconsistency with the practice even of early times is a proof of its great 
antiquity 

It IS clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few and 
detached > and we will now see what account is given of them by the ancients, 
beginning our survey from the north 

Aman. m the comraencemoot of his ** Indica," montions the Assacem and 
the Astacem, as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the 
Cophenea. but he distinguishes them from the other Inmans as being less in 
size and fairer m complexion He excludes them (as has been shown) from 
hts general description of tho Indians : and neither in his " Expedition of 
Alexander " nor m his " Indica ” does he allude to Bramms among them, or 
mention anything in their customs of a marked Hindu character He says 
that they had b^n subject to the Assjnnans, afterwards to the Modes, and 
finally to the Persians It docs not appear from Aman that there were any 
Indians to the south of the Cophenes (or nver of Cabul), and it might be in- 
ferred from Strabo that there were none between the Paropamisadffi and the 
Oritai until after Alexander’s time , * but as Aman mentions other tnbea on 


* OtoTmphf ef nmdotui p 309 

* Thfl IndUns eu<t of the loiJiu 


. .. ...e loiJiu cemtsoUj 
ntlBtalned to the foUo*en o{ AlexmOer tbst 
they h«d neTer belors been inra4^ (by hunum 
conriaeroTe at least), an assertion which they 
eoul'l not bare Teotnred U they had jost been 
delivered from the yoke o( Ferd^ Arrian, also, 
in discosslns the alleged Inradoos at Dacebos. 
Urrculee, Sesostris, Semlramls, and Oyros, deoka 
them all eicept the nytbologtcal oa« , and 
Strabo de^es erw thoee, adding that the Ter 
slaos hired merccDarla trom India, bat neecr 
Inradrd It. f Arriin India 8 9, Strabo, Ub 
XT., near the beginnior See also Diodoms, lib 
iup 113, edIUon ot 1604 ) 

1 have sot been able to dlscorer the (rounds 
on which it is soraetiraea aaid that the Pn^aos 
were la pcswaslon of India as ftf as the Janma 
weighty opinion of Major Ren 
neU (whlrti, hewerer, applies only to the Panjab) 
riM on the «ngle aipiment of the mat Cnbuto 
■aid to have bert paid by the Indians, whi^ he 
himself pTOTes to hare been orertUCed. ({?«»- 
pepAr •/ Uendotut p 303 ) 

• Fxptditio JlenuiJri, Ub T cap 4, 

• Ibid lib T cap « 

T part from tho 

let that be India, and 
let thoM [who iahabU It] be the Indiana.’* 


* Btrabo. hb xr pp 473, 474, ed 1587 In 
lib XT p 497,be a^ntneDtioas thelndosas the 
eastern boundary of Persu 

* See a raao on subject quoted in Colonel 
WOford 8 cssey on Caucasus (Aootic llesa'c/ut 
Tel Tl. p 585) The Colonel, who is anxious 
to extend the early poeseaeloas of the Ulndde, 
endeiTOQis to prove that the Indus meant in 
this Tene is the river of £4ina (one of its tnbu 
tary etreams) , ttet the mam Indus may hara 
chuiged its bra , that the prohibition was only 
against erofuny the Indus, and not against pass- 
Id; to tha other tide by going ronnd its source , 
aod. Anally, that, in modem times, the prohibi 
tloQ la disngarded but be nerer denies the 
existence of the restriction, or asserts that it 
was not at oaa time attended to 

* Ub XT p 474 The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that, at Uie time of Alexanderia 
invasion, the Indus via the boundary of India 
and Ariana, and that the Ferrians possessed al. 
the country to the west of the river , but that, 
afterwards, the Indians received a eonriderabla 
part of Fenia from the Macedonians Be ex- 
plolna the transfer more particularly on page 493, 
where he aays that Alexander took this country 
from the Persians and kept it to himself, but 
that SeiencQs rabseqaenUy ceded U to Sandra- 
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the lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the two tern 
tones, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persian bank 

The Ont®, according to Aman,*» «era an Indian nation, who extended 
for about 150 miles parallel to the sea They wore the dress and arms of the 
other Indians, but diSered from them m language and manners 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian, 
for Sambus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the nver in the 
north of Sind, is represented as bemg much under the influence of the Bramins. 

It will throw some light on the tnbes that occupied the west bank of the 
Indus in former times to pomt out its present inhabitants 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by 
the contmuation of Mount Imaus, which forms the range of Sohm&n, and the 
Indus, are inhabited by a people of Indian descent now subject to Afghan 
tnbes, who have conquered the temlory in comparatively recent times The 
upper port of the mountains farther north la possessed bj the Caflrs, another 
nation who, from the close connexion between their language and Sansent, 
appear to be of the Indian race Their religion, however, though idolatrous, 
has no resemblance whatever to that of the Hindus 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range 
of Caucasus to the aeo, the greater part of the ongmal population* are Jats, 
whose descent from the Get® has b^n discussed in Appendix IL, but who 
speak an Indian language, and are now classed with the Indians by their 
western neighbours The htlb which bound that plain on the west are every- 
where held by tnbes of a different ongm Some of the bo called Indians ore 
HindCis, but the greater port are converts to the Mahometan religion. Tlie 
obov e doscnption comprehends the whole of the country of the ancient Ontc 
If from a general view of these accounts, ancient ond modem, we wore to 
speculate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps appear not improbable that the Indians in the corthora mountains 
were of the same rac« as the Hindus, but never converted to the Braminiesi 
religion, and that they may havo occupied their present soata before the Mnod 
nt which the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the pbins 
but it IS enough to utude to so vague a conjecture ** The Indian races in the 
plains probabi) crossed from India at different periods Kotwitlistanding the 
religious prohibition ond tlio testimony of Strabo it u difficult to believe that 
the cosy communication allorded by a navigable nver would not lead tho 
inhabitants of whiehev er neighbouring country was first peopled and civilised 
to spread over both banks I am therefore led to think tho occupation of the 
western bank by the Indians began very early, tho neighbouring countri« on 
that side being scarcely peopled even now The emigration towards the mouth 
of the Indus which eoems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may 
possibly bo tliat alluded to in the ancient legends about tho flight of Cnshna s 
family A branch of this tnbo certainly came from the west into Sind ten 
centunos ago , and other divisions, still retamiog their religion and east, havo 
passed over into Guzer&t in later tiroes “ 

To remove some doubts about tho imnta of tho Indian nations on tho west 
of tho Indtu, it IS desirable to advert to a part of Alexandcr’a route through 
tho adjoimng countries ‘ 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to bo admitted to bo 
IlerAt) and proceeded In pursuit of one of the murderers of Danus to the roys* 
city of tho Zarangxi which is recognised in Znrang on ancient name for tho 
capital of EislAn, He thence directed liu march towoids Bactna, and on hw 
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wov'Teceived the submission of the Drangas, the Gedrositms, and the Araeho 
tians He then cnme to the Indiana bordermg on the Arachotians Through 
.all these nations he suffered much from anow and want of provisions Ho 
next proceeded to Caucasus, at the fiiot of which he foimded Alexandria, and 
afterwards crossed the mountains into Bactria ” ** 

The Drang^ are probably the same as the Zarang® , Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo to extend to the Indus , and Gedrosia certainly lay along the 
sea There are two ways from SistAn to Bactria — one by HerAt, and the other 
by the pass of Hindu Cush, north of CAbul, the mountains between those points 
being impassable, especially in unnter, when this march took place Alexan 
der took the eastern road , and if he had inarched direct to Bactria, as might 
bo supposed from the precedmg passage, he could have met with no snow at 
any time of the year, until he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he 
must have left Gedrosia i ery far to lus right It is possible, therefore (especi- 
ally os the murderer of whom he was in pursuit was made oi er to him 6y the 
Indiana that he continued Ins pursuit through Shorabakand the valley of 
BolAn (the route adopted by Hr Conolly **) j and that the Indians near the 
Arachotians may have been about DAder, which, although at a distance from 
the Indus is on the plam of that riNer, and may not improbably haie been 
inhabited by an Indian race From this place his journey to Mount Caucasus 
would haie lam through a country as sterile, and at that season as cold, as 
Caucasus itself It is equolly probable, howeier, that Alexander did not 
extend Ins journey so far to the south , and, in that case, the Indians would 
be (as they ore assumed to he by Curtius**) those called Paropamisad®, im 
mediately vmder Jlount Caucasus, within or near whose boundary Alexandria 
certainly wos built * The vicinity of this people shows tliat Alexandria could 
not have been farther west than Cabul, which, indeed, is also proved by the 
fact of Alexander’s returning to »t on his way from Bactria to India He 
took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtius , fifteen according 
to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adrospo, a city in Bactnana , and ten to cross 
the mountains in returning, according to Aman Captain Barnes, with none 
of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountams on 
the road from Cabul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier than 
any more western pass As far os this site for Alexandria, rather than one 
farther west, we aro borne out by the high authority of Major Rennell , but 
that author (the greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect mforma 
tion then possessed about the streom that runs from Ghosxii to CAbul, the 
G6ma1, and the Kurram, has framed out of those three an imaginary nver, 
which ho supposes to run from near BAmiun to the Indus, thirty or forty miles 
south of Attoc Tins ho calls the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the 
scene of Alexander’s operations and the scat of the Indian mountaineers to 
the south of the CAbul river, and at a distance from the range of Caucasus or 
Faropatntsus Strabo, however, expressly sajs that Alexander kept as near 
oa ho could to the northern mountains, that he might cross the Choaspes 
/wlwflV ifnlk iirAr tfihf CbpAenex/ atiuT (Ao otAer rivers as digii up as possible 
Aman makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed through a moun- 
tainous countrj, and over three other nvers which fell into the Cophenea, 
before he reaches the Indus In his " Indica,” also, hCraentiona the CJophenes 
03 brmjjtng those threo nvers with it. and joining the Indus m Peucahotis 
It IS only on the north bank of the Cabul nver that three such nvers can be 
found ; and even then there wfll be great difBcuIty in fiimg their names, for 
m Aman s own two lists ho completely changes the names of two Nor is 
this at all suipnsmg for most nvers m that part of the country have no name, 
out are caJl^ after some town or country on their banks, and not always after 
trio same '^us the nver called by some the KAshkir nver is the KAmeh with 
eutenant Macartney, the CheghinserAi m Baber's Comroentanes, and w 
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often called the river of Cuimer by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 


left for the Gurasus, which is between the Soastes and Indus Hlapr Rennell, 
on a different theory, supposes the Gtineus to be the C&bul rner itself , but 
both of Arrian’s accounts make the Gurieus fall into the Cophenes, which 
afterwards falls into the Indus 

The Cdbul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes and the Indians are under 
the mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshlr river), and the Indus 
Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot bo 
loo slightly touched on After on advance to the Hyphasu he turned to the 
south west, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely 
seen the skirts of India He made no attempt to establuh provinces , but, 
as he mtended to return, he adapted exactly the same policy as that employed 
by the Duram Shah m after times He made a party in the country by dis 
possessmg some chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals . thus 
leaving all power in the hands of persons whose interest induced them to 
uphold his name and conciliate hts favour 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return , and his 
troops m the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the inffuence of his 
partisans “ 

Tlie adherence of Porua and other prmces who were m a manner set up by 
the Macedomans, ought therefore to bo no matter of surprise 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were in 
tended to apply , but we must etiU be cautious how we form any further 
opmiona reg^dine that people, on Greek authority alone 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of thi« caution Aman 
says that he shall place impheit confidence m the accounts of Ptolemy and 
Anstohulos alone , and m them only when they agree , ® and Strabo, m a 
i cry judicious dissertation on the value of the infuimation existing in ^ tune, 
observes that the accounts of the Macedomans are contrad.ctory and inae 
curate, and that thoso of later travellers are of still less value from the character 
of the authors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except 
gam ® We may, horrever, give fuU credit to the Greek writers when they 
deserbe manners and institutions which are etill m being or which are recorded 
in ancient Hindu books We may odmit, with due allowance for iftcorrectness, 
such other accounts ss are consistent with those two sources of information , 
but we must pass by all statements which are not supported by those tests or 
borne out by their own appearance of truth 

If, howeier, wo discard the fables derived from tho Grecian mythology, 
and those which are contrary to tho course of nature, we shall find more reason 
to admire the accuracy of the early authors than to wonder at the mistal os 
into which they fell in a country so new and so different from their own. and 
where they had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through 
the medium of more languages than one ** Thoir accounts, as for as tlsey g^i 
of the manners and habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate 
knowledge almost as well ns those of most modem travellers prior to the 
mstituticin of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 

An example both of the general truth and partial meecuracy of the Greeks 
subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 

‘Hiey are well aware of the division into classes, and of the functions of 
confoundjig some distinctions occasioned by ciyl 
p oyment with those arising from that division, they have increase tlio 
(‘ncludmg the liandicrattsnien._ciLmixed-claa3l to sewn- 
by their supposing tho king’s councillors and asvswrs 
hni; ^ from the ufamiw; by splitting tho class of Veiija 

I • ®®*'®***‘”S shephenla ami husbandmen , by mticKlueing a cast ofl 
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spies , and by omitting the eervile class altogether With these CTceptions. 
the clas'vs are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that 
still subsisting 

Tlieir first cast is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of 
whose peculiar occupations they give a correct \iew ** But they do not clearly 
understand the extent of the Brnmin cast, and hav e, perhaps, confounded the 
Bramins ** with the monastic orders 

The first mistake ongmates m their ignorance of the fourfold dmsion of a 
Branun’s life Thus they speak of men who liod been for many year* Sophists, 
marrying and returnmg to common life (alludmg probably to a student who, 
having completed the austcnties of the first period, becomes a householder) ; 
and they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the king’s 
councillors and judges formed a separate class It is evident, also, that they 
classed the Bramins who exercised civil and military functions ifith the casts 
to whom these employments properly lielonged They describe the Sophists 
as the most honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and onlv contnbutmg 
their prayers to the support of the state They inform us that their assistance 
13 necessary at all private saenfiees , and correctly describe them os having 
ceremonies performed for them while yet m the womb,*^ os undergoing a strict 
education, and as passing a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of 
rushes (cusa gross), or skins (deer skins), dormg which time they listen to 
their instructors m silence and with respect 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty seven, which is 
the greatest age to which Menu (Cliap III I) permits it in any caw to extend 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regordmg the present and future 
state 19 in a perfectly Bramm spirit They place tlieir idea of perfection in 
indepcndenco on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain 
or phasure Thev consider this life os that of a child just conceived, and that 
real life does not begin until what we call death Their only care, therefore, 
IS about their future state Tiiey deny the reality of good and evil, and say 
that men are not gratified or afflicted by external objects, but by notions of 
their own, as m a ^eam.^ 

They appear to have possessed eeparate villages as early os the tune of 
Alexander , to have already assumed the military character on occasions, ond 
to have defended themselves with that fury end desperation which sometimes 
still characterises Hindds ^ Their mterforence m politics, likewise, is exhibited 
by their instigatmg Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break 
the peace he had concluded with that conifueror^ Strabo mentions a sect 
called Framn^, who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided 
the Bramins for their attention to physics and astronomy He considers 
them os a separate class, but they were probably Bramins themselves, only 
attached to a particular bc}ioo1 of phdosophy ^ 

Beligious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brach 
manes, Germanes, and Sophists , but it does not very clearly appear whether 
they were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or whether they 
were members of regular monastic establishments Many of their austenties 
nught be reconciled to the third portion of a Brumui's life, when he becomes 
an anchoret , but their ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodies, and 
several ifther circumstances, lead rather to s condusion that they belonged 
to the monastic orders The best descnption of these ascetics is given by 
Onesicritus,®* who was sent by Alexander to converse with them, m consequence 
of their refusing to come to him He found fifteen persons about two miles 
from the city, naked, and exposed to a bummg sun , some aittmg, some 
standing, and some lymg, but all remaimng immovable from mommg till 
evenmg, in the attitudes they had adopted 


“ Aman (Ub tI. cap itL) explains that tbe 
ilramlns are the Sophista of the Indiana , and 
the two terms are used iadiacrlnilnately both hr 
him and Strabo 

“ Vrom this charge I must exempt Nearchn* 
who veins M have had a clear eoncepUon of the 
division of tbe Bramins into religious and sees 
lar Strabo Ub it p 493, ed 1587 
” Seep 43 andMenn ^86 27 
*■ Strabo, Ub it p 490, ed 1537 


** Airian a Bzptd AUxand , Ub t 1 cap vih 
Sunilax instances of the volantary conSagration 
of aties, and the devotion of thAr lives by tbe 
inhaUtants arefamisbedlnladiaiihistorydoiva 
to modem times 
•• Arrian. Ub vl cap ivf 
** Bee Wilaon (Anolie Rettarehet Tol ivlh p. 
S79} who derives their name from Priminiha a 
tenn applied to tbe f oUowera of the logical school 
*• Strabo, Ub iv p 492 
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Ho happened first to address himself to Chlanus ® whom he found lying on 
stones Calaniis received him with that affectation ol mdependence which 
religious mendicants still often nssnme laughed at hia foreign habit and told 
him that if he wished to converse with him he must throw off his clothes, and 
eit down naked on the stones Whi’e OnesiCritus was hesitatmg Mandania 
the oldest and most holy of the party, cntne up He reproved Calanus for his 
arrogance, and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in 
the Indian philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would 
admit** Aman relates*® that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Itandanis 
(whom he calls Dandanua) to attach himself to him as a companion, but 
that Mandania refused replying that India afforded him all he wanted while 
he remained in hia earthly body, and that, when he left it, he ®hould get nd 
of a troublesome compamon 

Calanua had his ambition less under control , he jomed Alexander in spite 
of the remonstrances of his fraternity who reproached him for entermg any 
othcreer\nce hut that of God * He was treated with respect by the Greeks , 
but, falling sick m Persia refused, probably from scruples of east toobsene 
the regimen prescribed to him and determined to put an end to his existence 
by the flames Alexander after in vain opposing his intention, ordered bun 
to be attended to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, 
which he distributed among his friend® before he mounted the pileu He was 
earned thither wearing a garland on hia head in the Indian manner and 
aingme hymns m the Indian lanavago as he passed along When be had 
ascended the heap of wood and other combustibles which had been prepared 
for him, he ordered it to be eet on fire, and met his fato with a serenity that 
made a great impresaton on the Greeks ” • 

Ariatobulus** gives an account of two Schists, one young and one old 
both Braehmanes, whom he met with ot Taxila The elder sharad, the 
younger wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples As they paswd 
through the streets they were received with reverence, people pouring oil of 
sesamum upon them, and offering them cakes of sesamuin and honey Sven 
when they came to Alezander’e table to sup in his company, they cave a Iwson 
of resolution, withdrawmg to a neighbounng spot, where the elder lay down 
exposed to the sun and ram, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning 
on a staff 

Other accounts ** describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping 
themseUes to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering 
the houses of the rich, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their dis 
course , in short, conducting themselves with tho same freedom which eomo 
persons of that description affect at the present day They are also spoken 
of as gomg naked m winter and summer, and passing their time under banyan 
trees, some of which, it is said, cover five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 
10,000 men 

The practice of twisting up tho hair so as to form a turban, which is now 
confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any 
limitation to its use 

It IS asserted of the oacetica that they reehened. vt dvagsMetul to be sick,*® 
and put an end to themselvea when they fell into that calamity MegaathenM, 
however, asserts that the philosophers hod no particular approbation ef suicide 
but rather corisidered it as a proof of levity , both the opinions of tho learned 
and the occasional practice of the people in that respect seeming to be inucli 
tho same as they are now 

It 18 filegasthenes who mentions oclosa called Germnnes, of whom be treats 
M forming a dist net body from tho Braehmanes It has been thought that 
by this separate class ho meant the monastic orders , but the name he 
them appears to bo corrupted from Sramana, tho appellation of the Bauddha 


" Stnbo lib _ . ... 

“ txpnf AlmnJ Ub Til ap 11. 

^ g« JI»nn, It tS footed U-fors p 11 
± itoiUir fstanca ot irlf IbudoUUod h 
wUUd by blrobo mb it p «3 t<l olUSl) 
d r*rm»B<irhfsn» (S nmiBirhkrys 7] on Indbii 


d Dargosa nho hod orcoinpanleJ •“/EJ’JSS 
trom hia ovm coantry to Angblttt'i, sad 
hlniaelt tUre at Athens. 

** eirabo lib it p 491 
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and Jainn ascetics, which was written Snrmanea by later Greek authors Tins 
li tho more probable ns Slegaathenea’a oxpenenco was chiefly gamed in Sfa- 
gndha, the cradle of Buddhism, ami nt tlio court of Sandracottus, whoso grand* 
eon Asdea was n convert to that rehgion, and was tho moans of establishing 
its supremacy not only m lus own temlonos, but In a great portion of India 
But although tho namo seems borrowed from the Bnuddhos. there is nothing 
m the description of tho class which is not at least na applicable to tho Bramms 
in tho third and fourth periods of their life, or to tho monastic orders 

Tho most lionoured of tho Ocrmaiics, ho sajs, ore n class called Ilylobii, 
from imng in tho woods who feed on wild fruits and leaves, arc clothed in 
the bark of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole 
days in one posture Tlio king sends messengers to them to consult them, 
and to request their mtcrcession with tho gods.” Tho next class In honour 
among the Qermones ho states to bo tho physicians, whoso habits socm to 
correspond with thoso of tho Bramms of the fourth stage They live m houses 
with great abstinence, but without tho extreme austenty of tho Ilylobii 
They however cxcrciso themselves in labour and endurance, and eit whole 
days without tho least change in their position Some of them admit women 
to sharo in their meditations, but on a condition of strict chastity , a practice 
whicli, though Imovm to the Ilmdd monastic orders, seems to suit b^t wntli 
those of tho Bauddhas As physicians, their practice resembles that of their 
modem successors They rely most on diet and regimen, and next on external 
applications, having a great dustrust of moro powerful modes of treatment 
Like their successors, also, they employ chorms m aid of their medicines 
He says that tho Gerraanes perform magical ntes and divination, and likewise 
conduct tho ceremonies connected with the dead . some wandering about the 
towns ond v illsm, and others tcadmg a more refined and settled life Tliero 
is nothing m all this that appears to bo peculiar to the Bauddhas It m 
probable that Kfegostheoes, although aware of tho distinction between that 
sect, the Bramms, and the monastio orders, had no accurate notion of the 
points on which they differed ; and it is not unlikely that tho other early 
Greek writers may hav'o fallen into a similar confusion It is, indeed, a re 
markable csrcumstanco that tho religion of Buddlia should never have been 
expressly noticed by thoso authors, though it had existed for two centuries 
beforo Alexander, and was destined m a century more to bo tho dommant 
religion of India Tlio only explanation is, that the appearance and manners 
of Its followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them 
from tho mass of tho people 

It IS declared by more authors than one that different costs cannot inter 
marry, and that it was not penmtteil for men of one cost to exorcise the 
employment of another, but that all might become Sophists m whatever 
class they were bom 

Such is the present state of tho monastio orders , but whether they had 
so early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that 
Bramms could bo householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion 
carry arms or practise other professions) confoundetl tho assumption of ascetic ) 
habits by Bramms previously so employed with tho admission of all casts, 
must remain a doubtful question ” 

Thite IS nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the Bfidras 
seem already to have lost their character gf a servile class 

Arrian ” mentions with admiration that every Indian is free \\ ith them, 
as with the Lacedemoniaas, he says, no native can be a slave , but, unlike 
the Lacedemonians they keep no other people in servitude Stralw, who 
doubts the obsence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 


* Compare UiU with the deecrlpUoti of the 
third portion of a Braimo s llte la Menu qtiot^ 
on p 16 Hjlobloa Is s liters! translation c* 
Tlnaprastba, dweller to the woods, which to 
the usual deaignitlon ot s Bramto to the tl Ird 
{Calcuua Orienlai ilaj March 18*7 ) 
BefOTe quitt ng the subject ol the contusion 
made by the indents between the Bramtos SLod 
monastic orders, U may be obserred that some 
modern wr ters eren ot those best acqoatoted 
with the distinction, have not marked It to U eir 


works SO that It U often difficult to ascertain 
trom Uelr expressions which they allude to to 
each caw ior much inlonnatlon relating to 
the andent accounts o( the Ulndil pnesthood 
•ad rell^n, eee Colebrooke, Atlatle hetearcJiei 

** liultea cap x See aba Diodorus. 11b 
p 1S4 ed I60t where he adds ma 
Koncea about their equality and 
tosUlutions. 
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of the contrary to domestic slaves, arid appetfrs to have no suspicion of the 
existence of a servile class It is possible that the mild form m which slavery 
appeared among the Sudraa may have deceived the Greeks, nceuatomed to 
so different a system at home , but it la still more probable that the remains 
of tho servile condition of the Sudras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may 
have disappeared entirely before that of Alexander 

The number of independent governments seems to have been aa great as 
at other times Alexander, m his partial invasion, met with many , and 
Megasthenes heard that in all India there were 118 Many of these may have 
been very mconsiderable , but some (the Prasn, for instance) possess!^ great 
kingdoms Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in Menu’s tune, 
and the circumstances of those vrhich the Greeks called repubhes and ans 
tocraeies can easily be explained without aupposmg anythmg different from 
what now exists There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common head, some under petty chiefs and some formed of independent 
Milages , in troubled times, also tou.n» ha\o often for a long period carried 
on their own government All these would bo called republics by the Greeks, 
who would naturally fancy their constitutions sutular to what they had seen 
at home But what their authors hod particularly in view were the inde 
pendent villages, which were in reality republics, and which would swm 
aristocratic or democratic as tho viUage community was great or small m 
proportion to the other inhabitants A more perfect example of such villages 
could not be found than existed but lately in Handna, a country contiguous 
to those occupied by tho Cathsi and Malli m Alexander's time One of these 
(Biwani) required m 1809, a regular siege by a large British force, and would 
probably hai e opposed to the Macedonians as obstinate n resistance as Sangala 
or any of the villages m the adjoining districts, which make so great a figure 
in the operations of Alexander 

Tho force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggeroted Porus, • 
one of several who occupied the Pnnj&b, is said to have had 200 elephants 
300 chariots 4 000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as observed by 
Sir A Bumes, la (substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment w 
Itanjit Bmg who is master of the whole Panjab, and several other tenitoriM 

Tlie moat that we can concede to Aman would be, that the armies which 
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ho speaks of as permanent were tho wiiolo of the tumultuary forces which any 
of those pnnc“a could in caso of necessity, bnng into tho field The numbers 
alleged by Pliny nro boj ond probability, oven on that or any other supposition 
The fourfold division of the army (horso, foot, clmriots and elephants) was 
the same as that of Menu but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding 
tho commissariat and nav al department Tho soldiers were all of tho military 
class were m constant pay during war and peace, and hod serv ants to perform 
all duties not strictly military Tlioir horses and arms were supplied by tho 
state (an arrangement very unliko that usually adopted now) It is stated, 
repeatedlj, that thej never ravaged tho country, ond that tho husbandmen 
pursued their occupations imdisturbed while hostilo armies were engaged in 
battle This, though evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from 
the Hindu laws of war recorded m Menu, which must have made a strong 
impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed os they were to so mild ond humane 
a system 

Tho bravery of the armies opposed to tho Greeks is alwa)^ spoken of as 
superior to that of otlier nations with whom they had contended m Asia , and 
the loss acknowledged though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
battles than in those with Darius Tlieir arms with the exception of firearms, 
were the same as at present The peculiar Indian bow, now only used in 
mountamous countries which is drawn with tho assistance of the feet, and 
shoots on arrow mare than six feet long is particularly doscnlwd by Aman 
as are the long swords and iron spears, both of wluch are stiU occasionally 
m use Tlieir pouerful bits, and great management of their horses were 
remarkable even then 

Tlio presents made by tho Indian princes indicate wealth; and all tho 
descriptions of the parts visited by tho Greeks give the idea of a country 
teeming with population and enjoying the highest degree of prospenty 

^QoUodorua states that tliere were, between the Hydospes and Hypama 
(Hypnosis) 1,500 cities none of which was less than Cos , which, with every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory Pahbothra 
was eight miles long and ono and a half broad, defenoM by a deep ditch ond 
a hmh rampart, with 570 towers and 01 gates 

Ihe numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are 
mentioned at a later penod (m the ** Periplus ”) attest tho progress of the 
Indians in a department which inoro than any other shows the advanced state 
of a nation 


Tlie police is spoken of os excellent Megasthones relates that in the camp 
of Sandracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400 OOO men, the sums 
stolen daily did not amount to more than 200 drachms (about £3) 

Jmtice seems to hav e been administered by the kmg and his assessors , and 
the lew laws mentioned ore in the spirit of those of Menu On this subject, 
however the Greeks ore as iH informed as might have been expected They 
all behove the laws to have been unwntten some even maintain tha 
Indians were ignorant of letters while others praise the beauty of t**® 
writing^* 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen and the traders *® 
Tha iSnd revenue la stated by Strabo to amount (as m Menu) to one fourth of 
the produce , but ha declares in plain terms, that ** the whole land is the 
king 8 ’ and is fanned to the cuitivatoia on tha above terms He mentions, 
m another place, that the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in 
ani irtiom AleraDder pot under Porus ‘thereby and Aceswes and that his immediate neigh 
edamg much countiy to what he had before bounoneTerysidowereindependentofbliii,snd 
poBsw^ On tha east between the Acestnes most ot them at war with him If he had any 
ftna, Hydiantea, he had another Foma, who was dependnits they must hate been between the 
Bouth east of blm nvera already ment oned where there were cer 
were tho Cathici, and other independent nsMoits, tatsly different tribes but ot those we know 


AbUsares had once led tboir combined forces 
with those of many other*, and had been de- 
feated • 

From this it appears that the daminioBS of 
roms were all situated between the Hyda^es 


* Strabo Ub IT p 493 ed 1 jS 7 
“• Amttns/ndi«i,p n 
'*Stnbo,lb IT p 484 ed 1587 
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LiUle^w^aid about the rel.fpon ol the Indians Strabo mentions that they 
woihip Jupiter riuvios (which may mean *"‘*~)* j’?® srfll the"S 

^^^Much^satd^by the Gm'^ of the Indian wonhip of Bacchus and 
but obviously m consequence of Iheir forcibly adaptmg the Hindu legends 
their own. as they have done in so many other cases * 

The learning of the Hindus was of course, mocccssible ‘I** 

They had however, a great impression of their wisdom , f°'i“‘^^Portant 

of theu phUosophy. which have been handed down, are not 
Megasthenes asserts that they egre^ m manv thmgs with 
they thought the world had a beginning and will ha'f lif from 
pervaded by the God who made and governs it , that tOl things n» iroro 
SSntoriU. aod the world from water . t.®*»tVthat tL 

there is one of which the heavens and stars ore made . and that t^ worn « 
the centre of the universe He say# they also ogr^ with the G^ks owu* 
the soul, and many other matters , and composed many tales . «« 

Plato, about the immortality of the eoul, the judgment after death, and simu 

it IS evident, from these early accounta, that if the Bromins 
philosophy from the Greeks, it roust have been before the time of ^exM . 
and Onesicntus, whose conversations with them on nxer 

already mentioned, expressly says that they inquired whether the OreeKS 
held similar discourses and makes it manifest that they were entirely un 
formed regarding the sciences and opinions of his countrymen 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture^ may 
that the part of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine te p 
as it 18 now Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable os wou 
given by a modem European , for although it is said that they were fon 
fiingme and dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no ins 
meats but drums, cymbals, and castanets , 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at pre 
The lands of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as n 
sugar, cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present , ano 
mode of forming the fields into small beds to retain the water used in * 

13 described as similar ®‘ Chariots were drawn in war by horses but o 
march by oxen , they were sometimes drawn by camels (which are n 
seldom appbed to draught but in the desert) Elephant chariots wore a 
kept as a piece of great magnificence I have only heard of two m 
present age 

The modem mode of catching and tmmu^ elephants, with all its ^ 

contrivances maybe learned from Arrian® almost as exactly as from 
account of the modem practice in the “ Astatic Researches ”®* 

The biiUiancy of their dyes is remarked on as well ns their skill m n**® 
factures and mutations of foreign objects ® 

“ Jiialie JltstareAei toI is p 298 [Thfa “ Stnbo lib xt p 494 ed 
practice of etlllmg the victim was a Vedw «»• ** Ibid lib xv pp 478 477 

tom cf Weber Inducfir Snd is ISJ—BdJ •• /nJica chap xiu. 

•* The mention of the worihlp ot Bercnles at •* Vol lu. p 229 

Uethora maj possibly refer to that of CriSma at • Krabo hb xv p 493 
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The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general os it is now ; but 
brazen ones, which are now B\*en more common, were avoided on account of 
their supposed brittleness Royal roads are spoken of by Strabo “ m one 
place, and milestones in another ® 

Strabo expatiates on the magmScenco of the Indian festivals Elephants, 
adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four 
horses and carnages drawn by oxen ; well appointed troops marched in their 
allotted place ; gilded vases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, 
with tables, thrones, goblets, and lasers, almost all sot with emeralds, beryls, 
carbuncles, and other precious atones, garments of various colours, and 
embroidered with gold, added to the nchness of the spectacle Tamo lions 
and panthers formed part of the show, to which singing birds, and others 
remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, sitting on trees 
winch were transported on large waggons, and increased the \ariety of the 
scene This last custom survived in part, and perhaps still sun 11*03, in Bengal, 
where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of the nuptial processions They are aaid to honour the memories of 
the dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive 
tombs to them ; a peculianty which still prevails, notwithstanding the 
reverence paid to ancestors The peculiar custom of building wooden houses 
near the rners, which is noticed by Aman,*> probably refers to the practice 
whicH still obtains on the Indus, where the fioors are platforms raised twelve 
or fifteen feet from the ground, as well os on the Irawaddj, where almost all 
the houses of Rangoon seem to be similarly constructed 

They never gave or took money m marriage , “ conformmg, m that 
respect, both to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of modem 
times 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self immolation by widoira 
was already introduced, but perhaps only partially, os Aristobulus SMaks of 
it as one of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Tazila ® 
The practice of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force 
and skill, which gives nse to several adventures in the Hind 4 heroic poems, 
IS spoken of by Anian® as usual m common life Their kings aro represented 
as surrounded by numbers of female slaves, who not only attend them in their 
retired apartments, as in Menu, but accompany them on hunting parties, and 
are guarded from view hy jealous precautions for keeping the public at a 
distance, like those well known among the Afahometans, and them only, by 
the name of kuruk The ceremomal of the kings, however, had not tho 
servility smee introduced by the Mussulmans It was the custom of the 
Indians to pray for the king, but not to prostrate themsolvos before him like 
the Persians*^ 

The dress of theindians, as desenbed by Aman,® is precisely that composed 
of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is atiU worn by the people of Bengal, and 
by strict Brsmins everywhere Earring and ornamented slippers were 
also used, accordmg to the fashion of the present day Their clothes were 
generally white cotton, though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered 
patterns (chintz) They wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in 
their dresses, though frugal in most other things •* Pearls and precious 
stones Were m common use among them The great had umbrellas earned 
over them, as now 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo , and 
mistakes in their mixture or time of application seem then, ns now, to have 
occasionally made their beards green blue, or purple At present no colours 
are ever purposely produced but black and sometimes red They dined 
separately, according to their present unsocial practice, each man cooking 


" Strabo hb IT p 474 ed 1587. 

•• Ibid lib ST p 487 
" Ibid Ub IT p 494 • 

• Aman 8 /ndioj cap x, 

“ Ibid cap I 
•“ Ibid, cap itU. 

** Megastbaaes alone contradicts this account 
and says ibry bongbt tbelf wires tor ■ yizka ef 
oxen (Strabo, cop xr p 488 ) 

Strabo, Ub it p 431, ed. 1887, 


*’ It is remarkable that In the Hindd dramas 
there is sot a trace of serriliCy in the beharlonr 
of other characters to the king Even now 
fimdd courts that haTO bad Uttle commuzucatlon 
with Mnssalmans are comparatiTely on assuming 
in their etiquette. 

•• Indiai cap xrt 
" Etrabo, lib it. pp 481, 488 
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bis own dinner nparfc wbcn he letimted it They drank hUlo Ictmonted liquor. 

and what they did use was mode from nco {arr(ick) 

The appearance of the Indiana fa well described, and (what is surprising: 
considering the limited knowledge of tho Moecdonintis) the distinction between 
the mhabitanta of the north and eonlh w alwnvs adierted to TJie southern 
Indians are said to be black, and not unliko Etliiopians except for tho absence 
of fiat nosea and curly hair , the northern ones are fairer, and like Egvptians »» 
—a resemblance which must strike c\ery traveller from India on seeing the 
pictures m the tombs on tho Kile 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall handsome, light, and 
octn 0 ^ Tlieir bravery is always spoken of os characteristic , their supenonty 
in war to other Asiatics la repeatedly asserted, and appears m more woya than 
one’» They are aaid to bo sober, moderate, peaceable , good soldiera , good 
farmers , remarkable lor simplicity and mtegrity , so reasonable m never 
to have recourso to a lawsuit , and ao honest as neither to require locks to 
their doors nor wTitmga to bind their agreements Abov o all, it is said that 
no Indian was ev er known to tell an untruth 

Wo know, from tho ancient writings of tho Ilindus themvlvC’ that tho 
alleged proofs of thcif confidcnco m each other am erroneous Tho account 
of their veracity may safely bo regarded as cquallv incorrect , but the slate 
ment is still of great importance smeo it shows what wero the qualities of tho 
Indians that made most impression on the Macedonian*, and prov cs tliat their 
charoctep must, since then, have undergone a total change Strangers are 
now struck with the htigiousness and falsehood of the datives , and when 
they ate incorrect in their accounts, it is always by exaggeratmg those defects 
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Accounts of the AncieDts>.B.c> 312s.a o SoO 


The Greek kingdom of Bactna as fonaetly known lo us, had Bo little influence 
on India, that it would Bcorcely have deserved mention in tho history of that 
country 

Late discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion betivecn it and 
India and may throw light on relations as yet but little understood But 
these discoveries still require the exaraioatioa of antiquarians , and a ehght 
sketch of the results hitherto ascertained will bo suilicient in this place 

When Alexander retired from Indio, ho left a detachment from his army 
in Bactna 

After tho first contest for the partition of Ins empire, tliat provmce tel! to 
tho lot of Seleucus, kmg of Syria Ho marched in person to reduce the local 
govetuota iivto obedience, aUeiwtvids went. t>n to India, and madn bis 
treaty with Sandracottus ' Bactna remamed subject to his descendants 
until their own civil wars and the impending revolt of the Tarthians induced 
the governor of the province to assert hia independence Theodotua was the 
first king He was succeeded by his son of the same name who was deposed 
by Euthydemus, a native of Magnesia, in Asia 'Minor By this time, tlie 
Seleucidfe had consolidated theif power , and Antiochus the Groat came wifli 
a large army to restore order m the eastern part of his dominions He de 
feated Eutliydemus but admitted him to termn , and confirmed him m 
possession of tlie throno he iiod usurped It does not seem probable that 
Euthydemus earned his arms to the south of the eastern Caucasus but his 
son, Demetnus obtained possession of Arachosia and a large portion of Persia. 


’ Arran Indxea cap inl 
’ Aniau ArpaT A/rrand.lib T cap iv 


"■"Ibkl lib V cap xzT 
»* Strabo 1 b IT p 48S ed 1587 
" Arrian /ndica cap lU, 

’ 5e«P 151 
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Ho al«) mndo conquests in Indio, and was in possession, not only o( Lower 
Sind, but of tho const of India farther to the cast He 6€?oms, however, to 
hnvo boon excluded from Bnctna, of which Eucrotidos rcmtuncd master. 
After the death of Euthvdcmus, Demetnus mode nn unsuccessful attempt to 
dispossess his rival . and. in tho end, lost all lufl Indian conquests, which wero 
seized bj Eucratidas 

In tho time of Eucratidas tho Biietnan power was nt its height In tho 
midst of his greatness ho was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II , * 
ond during tho reign of this prince, somoof his western dominioas wero scfzwl 
on by tho Partlunns and Bactria it«elf bj tho Sey tlnans , * and nothing re* 
moined in his possession but tho country on Iho south of tho eastern Caucasus 
liie penod of tho reigns of Slenandcr and Apollodotus, and tho relation in 
which thev stood to tho Eucratidai, cannot w> made out from tho ancients 
Menander made conriuesta m the north west of India, ond cnmeil tho Greek 
arms farther m that direction than any other raonorch of tho nation Tlio 
position of hi« conquests is shovrn in a paasago of Strabo, that hkowiso contains 
all we know of tho extent of tho Ractnan kingdom According to an ancient 
author tli'TO quoted, tho Bnctrians posscsswl the most conspicuous port of 
Ariona, and conquered more nations in India than even Alexander In this 
last Bcluovcnient tho principal actor wos Menander, who crossed tJio njmanis 
towords the cast, and went on as far as tho Isamus Between him and Do 
metrms, the son of Euthydemus (continues (bo samo autliur), tho Baetnnns 
occupied not on!> Pattalcne. but that part of tho other coast which is called 
tho kingdom of Tessuriostas and tho kingdom of Sigertes Tlio Hvparus 
mentioned in tho beginning o( the passago referred to is admitted to mean tho 
Hyphasis. but the Isamus is thought by some to bo tho Jumna nver, by 
others the Himdlava mountains (sometimes callod linaiu), and by others, 
again, a small nv er colled Isa. which runs into the Ganges on tho western side 
\\Tuchevef is correct tho territory to tho east of tho I'anjdb must Iiave been 
a narrow strip No mention i3 rnodo of acquisitions towards tho south , and 
if any had been made in that cbrection as far os Delhi, or oven Hostindpur, 
they would not hav*o entirely escaped tho notice even of Umdfi authors, xlio 
south western conquests extended (o tho Delta of the Indus (Pottaleno being 
the country about Tatta) but whether tho kmgilom of Sigort^s on tho other 
coast, was Cach or tho peninsula of Guzer&t w© hov e no means of conjoctuniig 
The author of tho ** Periplus ” saya that coins of Alenandor and Apollodotus 
wero met vnth in his time at Bordcli, which m the state of circulation of those 
daj's makes it probable that some of their territories were not very distant 
On the west, " the most conspicuous part of Ariana " would ccrtoinl^ bo 
Khordsdn . but they had probably lost some portion of that province before 
the Indian conquests attained tho utmost limit * 

Tho above is the information we derive from oncient authors It has 
been confirmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins 
Those increoso the number of Greek kings from iho eight above mentioned 
to eighteen , and disclose now dynasties of other natioaa who eaccoedod 
each other on tho cxtmction of tlio Greek monarchy 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtamed 
by Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which lio published regarding them 
m the^irst volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal ilsiatic Society " It 
excited great attention on the Contment ond was zealously followed up m 
India by Professor Wilson and Sir Pnnsep 

Professor Wilson has published an account of tho coins of th« Greek king®, 
and arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits , but as they boar 
no dates either of tune or place, the airoogement is necessarily mcomplete ® 
Tlie coins of tho kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I , aro found on 


' fTbo Dfttne ot tho pamcido U unewtain 
suppose that be ia the Hdioctes o( the colas 
On one ol the coins ct Eucratidas we Cnl 
neliocles head wtthont a OUet on the reYeiso 
which seems to indicate that be was sssoclated 
In the fOTcmment — Ed ] 

• Aboot ISO BC (Ointca 8 fui/O . BC 

(De Guides). ' 

* The information to bo tound in sncleot 
sutbors is collected in Bayers iSatiria. Tbere 


b» clear concise sketch ot Bactrlan history trom 
th«sainoBOurcoinainton3f£u«//fHcn{ct Tol 
UL p S19 note x [For ninda notices, sea Dr 
GotosHlckers Pdninx p S30 and Dr Eems 
Prebec to VarihamUiin pp 39— S9 cl. aUo 
srmra p 197. — Bo ] 

* [la 18(1 Professor WUsoa pobllsbed his 
.dfiaiiaAnriTua which contains a full sccouatot 
the Sactrian coins. SeealsoHr It T Prlnseps 
Sift en Iteccnt DucorirUt (n dffhanuian — Eu. 
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KVIDKNCK or COINS 


th». north of the rwlcm Cotiwm Tho Inwiption*. iho Ih- r-vfr*o^ 

and tho worktimn.hip aro ptifo Creak hrom Luerntida. U , no com^ are 
found on the northern ride of the mounUina J and tho*. found on the .outhem 
nde iwwmtne a new form Tliey are often aquare. a rhape of wh rh tfiem u 
no examplo in any other Oreeian cofnaRe. either I iiropean or Arialie they 
freouentU Ix'or two inaeription*. one in Creek and anottier in a harhane 
diaraeter 1 and. from tlio reipn »f Menander, thev liaxe owarionalh an ele. 
phnnt Of a bull with a hump N>tli anicnala j^liar to India, and indicatn-o 
of on Indian dominion ... , . . . _ 

Tlio ImriMiric fharoeter iiaa been lait imperfeetly deeiphere<i. and hat 
ri« to a pood deal of liiwiwon It la eertainty written from npht to left ; 
a mode, oa far oa we know pertihar to tlie lanptap** of tlie Arab family * it 
m8\ bo n«i>iime<l that it reprreenta ll»e lanciiaRe of the eountry. *ldch it u 
natural to rupwwe « ould I w IVman . and tl>e*e nroimat aneea aufreeat Tehlei i 
aa the lanpuase Tina opinion, aeeonlinpfy . haa l>een mainininetJ In aomo of 
those who haic written on the autqeet . U\t a rloae etaminafion by I rofewier 
A\ il«on leads liim to doul t tbe eonehtsion. Ibouph he haa no theory of Ins o^ 
to support Other*, tlunkinir that ll>ey diseover wonls of 8an»mt enpn in 
the Inseriplion* behest tli« lanpuaRe to la» 7end. or eL«e some of the dialects 
of India.* , , , 

Of this senes of com* the first that attract notice are Ihoao of Menander 
A* they exhibit the title of .'9o/er. which was adoptesl by the two I’i»er»tid». 
and aa the doMce* on the resersea are the same a* on the eom of these pnne^ 
It IS a leptimatc deduction that ll»e kinp who struck them belong to th« 
same dvnaity Tlie same argument extend* to the coma of Apollcslotiis. who 
was perhops the »on of Menander Two more kinps, Diomeiies and Ifermeus. 
Jia%e also the title of Sotfr. arwl may te presumesl to lejong to the 
dynasty The inferior execution of tlie com* of lirrma'iis points him out M 
the latent of the sene* , and it is hu coin*, also, that furnish the mMel fw 
another descnption which it may l«e Inferred earn® immediately alter iiu 
time »_.mI 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the ia.vnptJons are w aim^' 
illepble Creek . the name*, also, am liarbaroits and uncouth,— Kadphiw 
Kanerkea, etc Tlieso are eonjeeturesl. on srry prol>ohle creun'I** I® w 
Scythians, and tolmi'O subjected tlioeouthem kinplomof tlie llactnanGfeefcS 
ahout the bepnninp of the Ciiristlan era.' , 

Other coins are also found, reaembhne the last senea, but perhaps connected 
with the Porthians rather than Uto Scythians , w . k. 

To complete the chronology, tliero are coins not yet examined, but o^ 
viously belonpng to the SaMsmans, who were m possession of Persia at the 
time of tho Mahometan m% aaion . . 

Tlicro IS another cln.sa of coins, resembling in many Tcspecta, those 
Eueratids*. and probably belonpnR to n senea collateral w ith that of the 
but extending beyond tile duration of that dynasty Mans of the names th^ 
bear are accompanied by epithets demesl from Nik6 (\ictory) , 
and other jxiiDts of resemblance, they am rcpu^lMl na belonging to on© dmwt 
There u one more cloa*. eonaisting of only two princes, Agathocles an 
Pantoleon They are thought to 1*0 the latest of oil the Greek coias but am 
chiefly remarkable liecauso they alone have their second inscnptionS in tb© 
ancient character found on tlio cashes and columns of Indie, and not in tn 
one written from right to left 

8ome conclusions may bo drawn from tho situations in which the coin 
_ diarrmt <llAle^V“‘os'y 

wools of SsbiItK orlatn (.IrlaM J*!..? * ‘ 

r^« cola* of tbe Grsek prinM 
«iwpUoiii,oliilT«or copper. 

ScjUiisa princes »r« exclosiTOy of eoPE“ y 
sold. Oen Cnnnlnsluim b" 
with the Ksnlihltn of CnshmirUn bWory 
ru nl-SEo-kis el the Chinese WreUer ln^« 
reiffn the third mddhirt cooncD U »iW w 
been held.— tD.] 


(Besides the immense somber of bSlnpiul 
s, there we siso soma inscrirUoas tn a stmilar 
' .d In topes. IlKse 


pbered, bat ^eeorl er s^es of coins presents few 
difficulties, snd the T»3n« of the leltw* bu been 
clesrly determined. The bnimun of the coins 
dnring the existence of the (.cvek princes nod 
then Immediate successors wu a TcniscnUr 
dialect of Sanskrit, to sU Uie Twietles wUdi 
toe ap^ation IhXkrit b sppUosble. WHh the 
Inao.Sc7toian ktnea, words borrowed from Ttark 
oc etow AiiatM dialects mij possibly bare been 
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have been discovered. Those of lllenander are numerous m the country about 
CAbul, and also at Peshawer One has been found as far east as Mattra on 
the Jumna We may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract 
first mentioned and this would gi\e ground for conjecturing the residence 
of the Soter dynasty I do not know that there i« any clue to that of the Niki 
Inngs Professor Wilson conjectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have 
reigned m the mountains about Chitral , whicht being the country of the 
Paropamisian Indians may perhajM afford some explanation of the Indian 
character on their corns The situation in which the Scythian corns are found 
13 itself very remarkable , and there are other circumstances which hold out 
a prospect of their throinng great light on Indian history All the former 
corns, with the exception of some of those of Hermseus, have been purchased 
in the baz&rs or picked up on or near the surface of the earth on the sites of 
old cities But the Sej thian coins are found m great numbers m a succession 
of monuments which are scattered over a tract extending eastward from the 
neighbourhood of Cdbul, through the whole basin of the Cdbnl river, and 
across the northern part of the Panjab These huge structures are the sort 
of solid cupola so common among the votaries of Buddha , and, like the rest, 
contam each a relio of some holy person No Greek, coins are over found in 
them, except those of Herm»u3 , but there are olher coins, a few from remote 
countries, and the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to the second tri 
umvirate This coin must have been struck as late as the forty third year 
before Christ , hut might easily have found its way to the frontiers of India 
before the final overthrow of the Greek lungdom, which all agree to have taken 
place about the begmnmg of the Christian era 

These facta corroborate the conjecturee of Do Guignes, drawn from Chmeso 
annals that the Gree^ were driven out of Baotns, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana 129 years before Chn<>t , end that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty six yeara before Clirist by the Yue chi,* 
who came from Persia, and soread themselves along a large portion of the 
course of the Indus 

The Su haie left no coins , but it u natural to suppose that the Yue chi 
who came from Persia, would follow the example sot by the Parthians, and 
would imitate the comago of their Greek predecessors This practice of the 
Indo Scythians (whoever they wero) was taken up by some dynasty of the 
Hindus , for corns of the latter nation have been found bearmg nearly 
the same relation to those of the Indo Scythians that theirs did to the coins 
of the Greeks 

We must not suppose that the Bactrian kmgdom was composed of a great 
body of Greek colonists, such as existed m the west of Asia or in the south of 
Italy A very large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed 
of barbarians, disciplined and undisciplined These would not be anxious to 
accompany him on his retreat , and, on the other hand, we know that he was 
constramed to retrace Ins steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Slace 
domans to return to their own country 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left behmd were of 
the latter nations , and, os Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian 
wives (a course m itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek 
women)* it is evident that the second generation of Bactiians must have been 
much more Persian than Greek Fresh importations of Greek adventurers 
would take place during the ascendency of the Seleucida , but, after the 
eatabhshment of the Parthian power, all communication must necessarily 
have been cut off , wluch explains the total silence of Greek authors regardmg 
the later days of the Bactrian kingdom , the degeneracy of the latter comage 
18 consistent with these facts, which also remove the difficulty of accounting 
for the di«appearance of the Greeks after the overthrow of their southern 
kingdom 


Onlgnea i sccoaot of the first conquest b. 
Uiat the Su came IroToFerehAna oaths Jaxartea. 
sod conquered a drOlied nation, whose edo Sore 
aman on opt tide, and horsemen on the otbw 
eolM of the EocraHtl-e hare the klnj’g bead 
<m one sde and Castor and FoUu mounted oo 


the oUier [These Chiaese dates are somewhat 
BUcectaSa , see Ariana Ant pp 300—306 
Strabo sajs that tbs Greeks in Bactria were 
oeerthiown bj- the Aug, Fasunl, Xokhari, and 
SakaranU — '£o ] 
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APPENDIX V 


NOTES ON TOE ttEVENUE SYSTEM 


(A) Traces of the lord 0/ a thousand t tUa^es nre found in different parts of 
the country, where particular families retain the name and part of the cmolu 
roents of their etationa but seldom or never evercise any of the powers * 

The next division is still universally recognized throughout India under 
the name of pcrgannth, although in many places the officers employed m it 
are only known hy their enjoxment of hereditary lands or fees , or, ot most, 
by their bemg the depositanos of all registers and records connected with land. 
The«o districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred Milages, if 
thev 6\ er were bo m practice , but, for tho most part, nro rather under that 
number, although m rare coses they deport from it \ery widely both in do 
ficiency and excess 

Tho duties of a chief of o pe^anneh, e\ en in pure Hindu times, were prob 
ably confined to tho management of tho police and revenue Ho had under 
him on accountant or registrar, whose office, os well as his own, washcreditary, 
and who has retamed liis functions moro extensively than has principal * 
Next below the perganneh is a division now only subsiatmg m name, and 
corresponding to Menu’s lordslup of ten or twenty towns , ' and tho chain 
ends in mdividual villages * 


(B) Called pat^l m tho Deckan and the west and centre of Hmdostan , 
reandel in Bengal, and mokaddam in many other places, especially where 
there are or ha\e lately been hereditary Milage landholders 

(C) PatwAri in Emdostan , culcomi and carnom in tho Dcckan and south 
of India, talUti m Guzer&t 

(D) P&sb&n gor&yet, petk, dour&ha, etc., in Ruiifostan , mhdf in the 
Deekan , tillari 10 the south of India , peugi m Guzernt 

(E) Village landholders ore distinctly recognized throughout tho whole el 
the Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilcnad 
They appear to subsist m part of It&jput&na , and perhaps did ^o, at no remote 
period, o>er the whole of it* Tliey ore very numerous m Guzerat, include 
more than halt the cultii atom of tho Maratta country, and a %'ery largo portion 
of tho<<o of tho Tamil country There is good roason to think that they 
were once general m those countries where they are now only partially in 
existence, and perhaps in others where they ore not now to bo found 

nro almost extinct ui tho country south of the Ncrbadda, except in the 
just mentioned In alt tho Illadnis presidency north of Madras itself l m the 
N^itam’s country, and most of that of Nfigpffr , m great part of Kband^sh and 
tho oast of tho Maratta country, there u no class resembling them This 
TOmprehends tho greater port of tho old diMsions of TclingAna, Onssa, and 
Canaro, but does not so closely cotncido with their boundaries, as tp P'"® 
much reason for oscribmg the al^neo of viUaco landholders to any p* cuhanty 
m tho ancient system of thoso countries In M&Iwa, though so closo to coim 
tries where tho village londliolders aro common, they do not ecom now td,he 
known They nro not mentionwl m 8ir John Malcolm’s “ Central Indis. 


(I) In Uindostan thej nro roost commonly called Nillngo zomlnddrs or 


* tre r*n«d ilrtfumuW In tha PrrYan 
SrJ. I of “>• 

UTTltorUldltluoodMaociUniorteiiili*. Tbdr 
•Satricta art eillfd alrcin rr*nt(!nd thSa 
a« fotiaUBlly twoenh«l wbS. tSi 

fill*" »•»« Of^deaptoOL 

Ss.'« w •» CM 


• Callol a'ltVwAH, Urret. etc., etc- . 

• I nr Ui« aceounU ol U »e dtrlsioos »nd 
Ra, tea Ualroliat J/otira (ml U- P 


rF CoIebrooke»Minitn(v*rf»«e » 

•*Col. ToJ, tul 1. p «5r sal ’'Ol f 
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biawadAra , m Beliar, maliks , in Qozerat, patdls , and in the Declcan and 
south of India, mirSs«is or mir&sddrs 

“ The nght of property in the land is uneqmvocally recognized in the 
present agricultural inhabitants by descent^ purchase, or gift ’ ^ 

The right of the village landholders to the extent stated in the text, la 
repeatedly alluded to m the published records of the Bengal government 
relating to the western provinces Sir C Rfetcalfe, though he contests the 
opinion that the right of property la full and absolute os in England, has no 
doubt about the persons in whom that nght is vested “ The only proprietors, 
generally speaking, are the viUago zemindars or biswadars The pretensions 
of all others are pntnd jatxe doubtful ’ ® For portions of the temtory under 
the Iiladras presidency sea the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue,® and Mr 
Ellis Sir T Munro,“ though he considers the advantages of mir&sd&rs to 
have been greatly exaggerated and their land to be of little value, admits it 
to bo saleable For the JIaratta country see Mr Chaplm and the Reports 
»of the collectors ** Captam Robertson, one of tho coltectors, among other 
deeds of sale gives one from some private villagers transferring their rairassi 
right to tho P6shwa himself Ho also gives a grant from a village commumty 
conferring the lan^ of an extinct family on the same prince for a sum of 
money, and guaranteeing him agamst the claims of the formei proprietors 
A very complete account of all the different tenures in the ilamtta country, 
as well os of the distnct and village officers with illustrations from personal 
inquiries is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes m the “ Journal of the Ro^al 
Astatic Society ” 

Care must be taken to distinguish mirds m the sense now adverted to 
from lands held on other tenures , for the word means htredttary property, 
and 18, therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that 
denomination 


(Q) Mr Fortescue (' Selections,” vol ui pp 403, 403, 408} , Captam 
Robertaon (Ibid vol iv p 133), Madras Board of Revenue ("Report of 
Select ConmuUec of the House of Commons, 1832," vol m p 303) , Governor 
of Bombay’s Minute (Ibid vol lu p C37) 


(Q) In making a partition of tho land the londliolders ere taken by familiee, 
as has been explamed of the village government , but m the case of land tho 
principal family divisions are sulidmded, and the aubdiinnons di\ ided agam 
according to the HindCi modo of deoluig with inheritances The lands of tho 
village and other profits of the commumty are likewise formed into shares, 
sometimes corresponding exactly to tho Avisions, subdivision’s, etc , of tho 
families , but more frequently reduced to small fractions, a proportionate 
number of which is assigned to each divusion etc , so aa ultimately to bo 
distributed in due proportion to each individual >* 

Tho public burdens are portioned exactly m the same manner, so that each 
division, subdivision, and mdividual knows its quota , each therefore, might 
manacgi-ita.iuvn.'ugiajilfiiT/d.’vndi’iwcuuiar^ affmm.’mliwptfidantlij 
and such is not unfrequentiv tho case 

In tho ^laratta country, for instance, olthough there are divisions with a 
joint responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads , each 


’ Fomseoe S<Uci\aiu tui p 403 

• Minute otSlrC.MetcaUe,la the BeportotUie 

Select Committee of August 1835 U p 335 

• Jleport of the Select Committee ot the House 
oiConiiooaj,183* lihr SD* 

• Ibid p 383 

' Minute of December 31 18®* 

Ilcj'ort of tho “Select Committee of the Ilouse 
of Commons, 1838 p «7 

“ Sel««eiu Tel It p 471 

^ Jbld TO) a p 20a end toI ftp 350 
, . **Phin the diTislons of ■ Tillage and 

inhmUble ahsres In It, suppose the ancient fin* 
propnetor or Incumbeat to hSTO left, on hU 
death four sons each wonld Inherit equaUy, 
aud four Mnw s^id thus be erected 5t, 
dralse of each of those persons sritli four sons 
Hiso each VOO.O be foUiled to » «iuartet of bis 


fstherspsDc vhlcbirould^TC rise to four tbolas 
In each pane, and bo on (Ur Fortescue 
SrUrt¥mt rol Ui. p 40o ) About Delhi the 
great dirulon Eeems to be c^ed pane, as abore , 
but the commonest name to Klndostan is pattC 
EubdiTldcd into tb&cks and they again into 
bMris. ^ere are many oti er names, and even 
these Tary in the application a great dirislon 
being In some places called a tlidck and a sub* 
dkmsKtn a patU In Ouzerht the great dlrlsions 
are called bich and the subdirisions patti 
aoothw and the commonut subdiTislon there 
iatotoaonaa, again snbdiTided into chiwils In 
Um Deckan the great dlTbions are called jattas. 
and there are no tubdlnsione 

« See table by Sir Edward Colebrooke StUt 
ftoiu TOi 111. p 188 
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THE BYOT 


individual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all 
the rest 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India which are depar 
tures from the Hindu practice 

(Hj The following are the rights possessed m the immediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 
government, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 
class This 13 called tunduwamm or swAmibhogam (owner’s share) in the 
Tamil country , and mdhk&na or zemtndari rnsum in Hmdostan In the 
latter country it usually forms part of the consolidated payment of 10 per cent, 
to the zemfnd&rs, which aeema intended as a compensation for all general 
demands , but not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any 
such could be obtained In some places,*^ they have also fees from the non 
agricultural inhabitants , and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site, 
of the village they can levy rent in money or service from any person who 
lives within their bounds 

^V’here they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the 
government, they frequently have some consideration shown them m assessing 
their pajmient to the state, so aa in some cases to admit of their gettmg rent 
for their land In some places they are left their fees , ** and, where they are 
at the lowest they have an exemption trom certain taxes which are paid by 
all the rest of the inhabitants The rights and immunities of the village 
landholders a.s such must not be confounded with those applied to mokad 
dams, and other officers for the performance of certain duties Though the 
same persons mav hold both, they are in their nature quite distinct , one being 
a proprietary right ansing from an mterest in the sod, and the other a mere 
remuneration for service, transferable along with the service from one person 
to another, at the pleaeure of the employer 

(1) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is u 
employed iti all Mahometan countries , but in some of them it is also used 
m a more restricted sense In India its secondary senses are,— I A person 
paymg revenue 2 A cultivator in general 3 A tenant as explained in the 
text In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are 
called his assanus 


(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkSsht ryots» 
which name (aa “ khud ” means “ own,” and “ kashtan ” to “ cultivate ) 
has been considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Bara 
M6han Hai, however (an unexceptionable authority) explains it to mean 
“ cultiv atora of the lands of their own viUage,” ** which seems the 
interpretation, as the term is alwaye used m contradistinction to pAikisht, 
or cvdtivators of another village 


(L) It 13 in the Tamd country and in Guzerat that their rights seem best 
established 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, 
to the pajment of the demand of government and of the usua[^fee8 to ti' 
village landholder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a PfPP*u 
®®fn, but the tenant cannot sell give away, or mortgage his rights althoug 
in the circumstances described they must be nearly as valuable as those o 
the landholder himself » In Guierat their tenure is nearly similar, except 
that It 13 clearly understood that their rent is to bo raised m proportif''/': 
any incre^ to the government demand on the village landholder , and it 
probable that this understanding prevails m the Tamil country also, *^<^5 
not mentioned m the prmted reports In Hmdostan there appears to be a 


’ In Onierit ana In HinaosUn Abo see 
an account of the Tillage of Borlali h* ar,- 
&Tendj^(if^ffr5 o/ fft* StUct 

UonuolComv^, 1832 ul p Jig) ' 
y,r* ^ Hindostan, when 

<aMafpor|o/iA«5ef<«Ce(nmi««9/£A*'S««e/ 1818, p 131, 


Vomnumt 1932 ui p 247) ,.,..„,tiiaai!0»< 

• Report oftbe Select Committee oftnan 

of Commons, October 11 1831 
- Air KilH, Report of the 
lAe Ilouoe oj Commont Anguat 10 1»» • ^ j 

p 877 Board of BeTenue,UinoteotJ«" 7 
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APPENDIX VI 


AREA AND POPULATIOV OP INDIA (p 3) 


[TnQSNTO't (Gose«cer, gives the area and population of India as follows 
(excluding -Irracan, the Tenasserim province^ and Pegu) — 


Bengal (mclud ng Assam) 

NW Province 

Saogor and Nerbadda territory 

Punjab 

Cia Sathi territory • 

Nugpore » ’ 

Iiladros , ... 

Bombay . . . - 

Native States 


Area sq miles 

1 oputatioD 

188,782 

40,649,569 

85,G5L 

30,872,766 

17,543 

2,143,599 

78,447 

9,153 209 

4,559 

2,511,909 

76,432 

4.650,000 

132,090 

22 301,697 

120 063 

11.109,067 

616,760 

48,130,226 

1,320,329 

171,222,102 


Flphinstona'a statistics for Europe also need correction Keith Jolinston 
(m hia Diet of Geographj. 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe as 
1,”6S 00ft square miles {at wlucK the islands form one twentieth) and the 
population as about 255 millions Be also gives the ares of the Russian 
empire (mcludmg Poland and Finland) Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266 
square miles, with a population of 71.260 880 —Ed ] 


APPENDIX VII 


ON THE VEDAS AND WtE VAIDIK UTERATTOB 


jTnE Vedas axemsually considered to be four , but of these the fourth, or 
Atharva u easily distinguished from the rest, os of later origin, not merely by 
the tradition of the "Hind-oa thenv«e\NC», hut also by vntemol evidcnoo, one of 
the principal proofs being found m the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns 
continually refer to legendary characters of on earlier ago, the seers or authors 
of these very hymns appear themselves to bo the objects of this retrospective 
revorenco in the Atharva.^ In the same way a careful analysis of the remaining 
throe discloses a somewhat similar relation between the Rig Veda on the one 
hand and the Yajiu and SAma Vodos un the other The Rig consists entirely 
o! hymns, but m the other two the^ hymns are found continually quoted, as 
ports of a complicated liturgical ceremonial , la fact, the Yajur * and Sdma’ 
prosupposqthe Rig as much os Mann’s Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidik 
iitcraturo 

Bosido tile dlaidra portion, consisting properly of hymns each Veda has 
another portion called BraJuMna, which contains a mass of legends and tra 
dition.ll otplaiiations and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce 
the various cercmoiues and socnBcos. This portion is considered by Hmdtis 
as an equaUy eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion , 


Df Rolb. Zur Lui unj Getehtehu dit \Fedt, 
U an two rGccosions ot Uie Tajur Teds 
Uie olJer oae, called Uie black, tromittcon 
talnlnc Uie hrmw and lUotjncsd nortioos mixed, 
and U»« later called the “ wUlt*. where the two 
are sepamteJ, the bjuma bci^ ransod together 
in a SanhltS, and the rubrks a^ expUnatims 
fanning the SaUpatha Drihmana. The Bdli 
maoa ot the Black kajor or Ta tUrlya Teda, U 
nnlj a contlnuaUon ot the SoahitA—there U no 


real difference between the two while in the 
White Xajnr thex are <iuite different works, 
nindd traction points to Tdjnaralkja as Uie 
scer ot the W hits Yajor Teds Le. the sage 
to wham it was rereaUd. The Black Tajnc is 
eqiecialJx read in the Tcleipi couuttj 
• A Terr large portion ot the contents ol the 
Sazan bjmns are mere quotation* Irom rarlous 
hrmn* ot the lUg Teds, arranged in a different 
order and adapts tor chanting 
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collateral branches of hi3 highness’s family, each of whom received a 
certain appanage on the death of tho R&o, from whom it is immediately 
descended * 

“ The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in 
Smd, and they all sprang from a cooinion ancestor, Humeerjeo, «hosa son 
Rdo }i!hengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cuteh ^fore tho middle of the 
sixteenth century of our era 

“ The number of these chiefs la at present about 200, and tho whole number 
of their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10 000 or 12,000 persons. Thu tribe u 
called Jhareja It is a branch of the Rajputs. 'Die R&o s ordinary junsdic 
turn la confined to his own demesne each Jliareja cluef exercismg unlimited 
authority within his lands Tho RAo can call on the Jharejas to serve luin 
in war , but must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with 
his army He is the guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all 
robbers and other general enemies. It would seem that be ought likewise •• 
to repress private war, and to decide all disputes between chiefs, but this ^ 
prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not admitted without di'pute 
Each chief has a similar bod> of kinsroeo, who possess shares of tho engioal 
appanage of the family, and stand m the same relation of nominal dependence 
to him that he bears to the Rao These kinsmen form what is called the 
bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose the 
bhyaud of the Rao ’ “ 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the wlioJs 
of the Rajput country » 

The territories allotted to feudatories in M4wdr (the first in rank o( these 
states) was at one time more than three fourtlis of tlie whole,^ and wos m 
creased by the improvidence of a more recent pnnte '' 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of mdepcndence, thntmtil 
within less than two centuries of the present tune it was usual for all the chief^ 
m Sf^war at least, periodicity to interchange their lands , a practice which 
must hav e tended to prevent their strengthenmg tliemsoh es m their powes 
Bions. either by forming connexions or erecting fortifications.* 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to liave suggested to tn 0 ’« 
governments the necessity of puttmg a Unut to their encroaclimenta on the 
remainmg demesne In Maiw&r, a few generations after the conquest, w 
httle land was left for partition that some of the raja s sons were obliged to , 
look to foreign conquests for on establishment ** and in 116 w&r one set 
of descendants of early ranas soem to have been supvrseded, and probably m 
part dupossessed, by a more reient progeny 


(R) Tlie following remail s apply to both descnptions of military 
Lands held for military servico ore subject to reliefs in the ev ent of hereoi 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines « hen the heir is adoptii e Tliey ^ 
subject to accasianol <iws.tsvbwtvwTia vsw w5 Tl’Ay coxmot he 

sold or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which tho assignment i* 
made Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the Rajputs, where 
they are universal ^ 

Tliere was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for sen ice, m 
the original scheme of these grants 

Pecumary payments at fixed rates in heu of servnte, or rather on failure 
of service when tolled on, were common among the Marattas , and arbitrary 
fines were lev led on similar occasions by the RAjputs 


T, uaieu jMuary vtui. lajl 
- Colonel Tod sKd^(MlAda,»t,l Lp 141. 


••Ibid Tol Lp 164 snJnoteoall^ 
•* Ibid Tol il. p "0 
Ibid, to] Lp ISe. 
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APPENDIX VI 

AREA AND rOPm.AW[0«r OF INDIA (P 3) 


[Thojintov {Gazetteer. 1862) gives tli© area and population of India os follows 
(excluding 4rracan, tha Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) — 


Bengal (including Assam) 

N W Provinces 

Saugor and Nerbadda territory 

Fanjab . 

Cis Sutlej temtocy » 

Nagpore . . * • • 

Madras 

Bombay 

Native States . . . . 


Aiea, Eq miles. ropul&tion. 


168,782 

40,549,569 

85,631 

30.872,760 

17,543 

2,143.699 

78,447 

9.163,209 

4,559 

2,311,969 

76,432 

4,650,000 

132,000 

22 301,697 

120,065 

11,109,067 

616,760 

48,130,226 

1,320,329 

171,222,102 


Elpbinstone’s statiatica for Europe also need correction Keith Johnston 
(m hia Diet of Geographj, 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe as 
3,1GS 006 square miles (of which the islands form one twentieth), and the 
population as about 255 millions He also gives the area of the Russian 
empire (including Poland and Fmland) Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,260 
square miles, with a population of 71,200,889 — Ed ] 


APPENDIX VII 

OK XnE VEDAS AND TUB VAIDIU Ln’CRATVBE 


[The Vedas arenisuoUy considered to be four, but of these the fourth, or 
Atharva. is easily distinguished from the rest, os of later ongm, not merely by 
the tradition of the Hindus themselves, but also by internal evidon.ee, one of 
tlie principal proofs being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns 
continually refer to legendary characters of on earlier age, the aetra or authors 
of these very hj'nms appear themselves to bo the objects of this retrospective 
reverence m the Atharva.^ In the same way a careful analysis of the remammg 
three discloses a somewhat similar relation between the Rig Veda on the ono 
liand and the Yajur and Sama Vedas on the other The Rig consists entirely 
of hymns, but m the other two the'^ bymns are found continually quoted, as 
parts of a complicated liturgical ceircmomal , in fact, the Yajur * and Sama * 
presupposi^the Rig as much as 'Monu's Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidik 
literature 

Beside the Afanira portion, consisting properly of hymns, each Veda has 
another portion called Brd/irnana, whidi contains a mass of legends and tra 
ditional explanations and glosses which were required to lUustrato and enforce 
the various ccremomes and sacnGces Thi*" portion is considered by Hindus 
as an equally eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion , 


Df Roth ZuT Liu uiui OaVnti^tt det Weda. 
•V '^*®™"«tworeceBsionaottJieT8]urVe^, 
the oluer ooe, called the black Ironjiiscon 
tainais the h jmoa and Utorgical portions txxued, 
and the later, called the vhite, where the tvo 
are s^arated, the hymns hpnig laaged togaUiec 
in a S a nh i t A, and the nibrlce and explanatioas 
farming the Satapatba BrUiinana. The Brill 
mane ot the Black Tajnr or TnitUrira Veda, b 
only a continnatloa ot the Sanhiti— there b bo 


real ditlereace between the two while la the 
White Ta)ur thej are qoite diHerent uorkA 
Bindd tradition points to Tijnaralkya as the 
seer ' of toe White Yajar Veda le. the sage 
to whoni it was lercaled. The Black Tajor is 
espeebUy read in the TeWl conntir 

* A very large portion of the contents of the 
Sima hymns are mere qaotahans from rarioos 
bymns ot the Rig Veda, arranged In a different 
onier, and adapted for chanting 
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both were “ }ieftrd ” bv the fortunate sa^ca to whom they were revealed, and 
who taught them to their discipW, but it la easy to see, by the continual 
references in. the Br&hmanas to the hymns and the frequent bore hints and 
allusions to their words and phra^os, that the Itlontraa of the Hig Veda must 
have existed in an accepted arrangement before any cno of the BedlimaQoa 
c< uM has e been compost The same remark applies with still greater force 
to the 60 called thinl portion of the Veda, tho UpAiiishads. We are thus left 
to tho Mantra portion of the Rig Veda as our earliest authority for tlie socul , 
and religious institutions of tho Hindus 

ITie Mantra portion of the Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside elevsn 

spurious ones called valalh}litaa) These are divided mto eight Aslitukas or 
ten MopOalas, the latter bemg the preterahle division, os it orrances the 
liinins of the different families together There is no doubt a di/Terence in 
age between the various hjmna which are now united in their present form 
03 the Sanhito of the ^ig Veda, but we have no data to determine their 
relative antiquity, and purely aubjectiie cnticiam, opart from solid data, has 
so often failra m other instances, that we can trust but httle to any of lU 
inferences in such a recently opened field of research as Sanskrit literature* 
The still unsettled control orsies about the Homeric poems may weU narn us 
of being too conGdent in our judgmenta regarding the yet earlier hymns of 
the Hig Veda, so far renioied as these latter are from idl modern sentiment 
and sympathy 

It 18 important to remember that the Yayur and Sama Vedas are liturgical, 
— they are expressly arranged ao as to contain tho hymns and invocations 
respectively of the A,dliwnryu and Udg&tn pn^sls, the former of whom had 
to peiform the more servile (iioctioos in the sacrifice, and might only mutter 
their m\ ocations, while the latter chantetl as a land of chorus Besidoi these 
priests were the Hot ns, whose duty was to recite certain hymns m a loud v oice, 
and they were required to know the wh^e ^ig Veda, and therefore had not, 
oa the others, a special collection of their own hvmns. The ^ig Veda is, in 
(act. thn Sanhitfi or collection for the Hotris * 

IVhen wn oxomice these hymns of (ho Big Veda, we at ooco find that the^ 
represent on early stage of tlio worship of the great powers of Nature persom* 
fiod } and os such they ore deeply mteresting for the lustory of the human 
nund, belonging os tlioy do to n much older ^inse than the poems of Konur 
or Ucaiod Tlieir religion con ui no sense be coiled monotheistic : tliey consist 
of hymns addressed to different deities mure especially to Indra and Agui, 
with tlw Burbodmato deilioa, the Monits. or the winds, and the Aditjas. '‘ho 
lu later tunes were the venous maiufostatione of the sun, but m the Veda wear 
» very obscure chareefer. 

In a few placta we find more mysticol allusions, identifying ell os ultimately 
one ! but this is by no moons the ginornl tone Moat of tho hymns express the 
same partiality to their special dcitv ami tlie same tendency to niognify Jus 
Rlorv and power over tlie clliors which wo find m other aystcras of polytlieism- 
In the same w ay, though some of the liynina express mor^ ideas and epinluaj 
hopes and dwiros ond occasionally rise to u high rebgious tone, the genefw 
klrain u purely oartldy~tha only evils which are usually deprecated axe 
sivkness and outward enemies, and tho only idcasiiigs sought ore children snJ 
cattle To compare them with tho I'sabns is, ev cn from a purely literary 
point of view, iinpus»il>la 

Tlie poetry of the Big v«j« „ roxnarkably deficient m that simi>bcit> and 
iiaturu pathos or sublunity wluch wo usually look for m tho songs of an c*ny 
^ncsl of ciulixotion. ^lo language and style of most of tho hymns are sin* 
^ilsrly artificial ; and Indeed it has bcoii made a question whether seme i 
»« bo intelliKiblo to their fiwt audience without m ^ 
xplaiiAtion of the olj«urv constructions and BtortUng ellipses with which llw) 
atiound. Oecasioiiolly wo mret with fino outbursts of poeto. csjxxcuKy in d"’ 

«iurU)i; lu pnfutnuiKa, 
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hymns addressed to the dawn, but tliese ore n6V<»r long sustained ; and as a 
rule wo find fow grand similes or metaphors. The peculiar characteristics of 
the later Hindfi poetry aro its intenso loo and appreciation of all tho varieties 
of natural scenery, and its dclicato delineation of human character , but those 
aro almost entirely wanting in, tho ]^g Veda 

But though It cannot claim a high place anvooK tho rc'ica of tho poetical 
geiuus of early times tho I^lig Veda possesses an undyine mtorost as tho oldest 
monument of Gentilo thought , and we con undoubtedly trace there the first 
outlines of speculations of concepitona wluch aftc^^Ta^d8 bnmehod out m 
widely (Uflerent directions in tho ancient world 


But tho especial object of tho present Appendix u to treat of tho Vedas ns 
they throw light on ancient Indio, and for this purposo wo may take tha three 
Vedas and their Brdhraaijaa as ono body of Vaidik tradition, Icaiing the 
Upanishads, etc , to bo discnssed aflcrwanls 

In attempting to gi%o any account of the VftidiJv gods, wo are contmuilly 
bullied by tho contradictory details in the different hymns, orismg no doubt 
in port from tlio earlier or lutcr (Into of tlieir composition, but naitly from tho 
constant tendency of puly theism to inagmfy tho deity of the moment at the 
oxponao of all tho rest. 

Passing o\cr tho tempting speculations suggested by tho division of the 
gods in ono hymn (P V i 27, 13) into “ young ’* and ‘ old if wo confine 
ourscKcs to tho fa( ts presented by tho hymns themselves, wo find Indra and 
Agni tho most promuicnt. Tho former is tho deity of tho vuiblo firmament— 
tho god of lightning and ram The phenomena of u tropical rainstorm are 
contuiuully aUegoriacd os a literal conflict between Indra and the .\Bura Vp tra . 
and tho samo thing aocnis intended by thn legends which represent him os 
recovering tho cows which hod Ixieu stolen by Uio Asiu-a P<mi Ibo oilcrings 
of soma jiuco ore supposed to give him strongtli and courage for tho encounter, 
Agni is generally renresentou os tho pnest who summons tho gods to the 
socnllco and beara ino oblation to them , ho is olso viewed os tlircofold— 
tnrrestrni], os Mtel warmth and culinary firo, ntmospherico], os hghtmng, 
and celestial, as the sun and stara. The Sun is frcrjucntly addrossi^ os a 
pro emment deity, and an early Hmdu authority (V^ka) declares that those 
throe are tho only Vaidik dcdios, and ho locates them rospoctivcly m tho sky, 
earth, and hca\cn. T}ii3„howo\cr, is not the natural mfcronco from the 
hymns thcmsclics. Tho Adityaa oro m tlio later mythology twuKo, corre- 
s|>ouding to tho twclvomoatlis, but in tboRig Veda thov appear to bo seven,— 
3htra, /Iranian, Dhago, Vorugn, Dokalio, \n^ and Sflrya or Savitp, and 
their mother Aditi eocma to reprosont Earth or Nature 3Iitra and Varuga 
aro tho moat importont, not only from tbeir greater pronimenco in tlio hj mns, 
but alw from tho identification of tho forni''f with tho ^Iithra of tlio /end 
avosUi, and of Uio latter with tho 'Oipor^t of tho Greeks 2ilitra seems more 
connected w ilb tho day, and Varuga with the nipht , and it is remurkaUo that 
it 13 iTi tho hvinns luhlrcssod to tho latter tliat tho moral cltmcni m the Veda 
is most usually found * Varuga is continually oddreoaed os Uio romover of 
•Ukness and am Viyu, tho Umd, la honily to bo distinguishoil from 
Indra. but tho ^laruts aro \cry commonly represented as tho latter’s 
attcndalits. 

Tlio two Ajwms aro froquoully cclebroled as percuraora of tho dawn, and ns 
poiscsimg tho power of hcnbng iluvajus Rudra (who m tl u later my thology 
spposro to bo a fonn of Siva) in tho Voda appears to bo i lentified with Agni, 
“J*d V’lsligu (far from being ono of tho supremo triad) seems only a form of 
Uio Sun. and Ins three step* (wluch mthoEpio and Paumgik mythology aro 
connecUxl with tho dwarf Avatdr) oro oxplnmcd m tho Veda by tho oldest 
wnutiMitarvw, as cither refemiig to <\gni ns teimjlnal fire, lightning m tho 
rinnaiiunt, and tho sun in heaven , or to tho position of tlio sun on thoGaAl(.m 
mountain, ui tlio mendiaii sky, and Uio western inuuntam— i e. at liw nvmg. 
culinmsuon, and Retting Other iletUes iiro rwashlp, who is tho urthitect of 
tho gods und till) fonner of all tilings , Ushas, Uio Dawn (tho naiiio h pruboLIy 


* Tl.^ U.* DxM rwtcUiu* brtM Ib U;« 

'gI* V If Is), to fcjJrmti la 

Ubi. £40 JtntA. R, 1*44, p. su 
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akm to tjirf and Aurora) , an 1 the Vi^Tra davtili or tlie various deities in tlieir 
rollective capacity 

Afr Elplunsfone in his second book has shown the difference which esnsCs 
between tlio religion of Manu s Institutes and that of the PurAnos , and the 
same remarks of coursa applv with still greater force to the Veda on which 
Mona IS b-«e<l ‘ The peat feature of difference is the total absence of the 
divinities both oomina and numina who have for ages engaged, and to a great 
degree engrossed, the adoration of the Hindus \\o havo no indications of a 
tnod, the creative, preserving and destroying power, Brahxnd does not 
appear ns a deity, and Vishnu altliough named, has nothing in common with 
the Vishpu of the Pur&i?aa no allusion occurs to his avaturos His mam 
festation us lirishoa the favourite deity of the loner classes, for some centuries 
ftt least does not appear As a divmity Siva is not named , nor la his type 
the Liiiga ever adverted to Dui^a and her tnumphs and KfJh ‘ "hotn the 
blood of man delights a thousand years havo no place whatever in thelijanns 
of the Vedas. ’ \Va find indeed oceasional hints, out of which the later 
legends may have grown thus the Dwarf Avatdr of Vishnu os mentioned 
above has probably arisen from his tli/ee steps ’ , and Jludra, a loim ol 
fire, has easily developed into tho later ^iva Perhaps the most cunous m 
stance uf these mythological changes is that of the legend of Vplra In the 
nature worsliip of the Veda tho phenomena of tropical storms are desenbed 
OS a conflict between Indra and tho clouds which am pierced by the thunder 
bolt and forced to yield up their stores of rain The clouds ore personified 
as a demon called Vfitra or Ahi and though the 1 uiguage is often hyperbolical 
the original moaning of the mvth is seldom completely lost sight of But m 
tho later poems as the KlaUdbh&rata and PurApas the natural phenomenoa 
is entirely forgotteo, and Vritra is a literal king of the Asuros or Titaaa, who 
wages war av.ain8l the gods It is singular that even m the BrAhmapos «e 
find the myth becoming exaggerated, and vanous legends ore given, how 
Indm incurred (ho pule of murder, etc* 7'here ore muny sinuJar instanw* 
of the misinterpretation of VatiLk legends and hymns by the authors uf tlio 
DrAhn aoas^a (act which proves that a considerable^ interval roust have 
clapeod between the dates <it their respective composition 

Tho original worship described m tho hymns of tho jlig Veda seems to liavo 
been of a simple and putnarehal character Sacrifices were occosioDally 
»ffc»d but tlie oblations are chic/Jy eJonfied butter poured on llie fire, and 
the expressed juico of the soma plant Dio ccrcmonv takes placo in tlio 
worshipper s house, in a ehombor appropnated to the purpose There is no 
mention ol temples, and imngos ore not slluilod to A purolutn ur domestic 
pnest appears m tho courts of several of Iho Vaidik kings, and perhaps every 
rich fanuly may have sundarly hod its priest But m Boino of tho hymns wo 
find traces of a much mors claboralo loroinoiua} , and sometimes ns many as 
sixteen pnests arc mentioned as assisting m tho ntea Now, in the BrdhmaijBi 
and tho later Sdtra works, wo sec thw dovolupmcnt in its full details and 
most of the rites described there oro public sac^cca vrliidi would require tho 
wealth of a diicftam to supply the requi-ula oxpenno It i« quite tnio thol 
tlioso later nU a ore sometimes directly niunod in the Big Veda itself, and there 
orn many hy inns wlucli arc called Mttatiutis, nnd contain the praises of certain 
kint,s for tli. ir munificent jnfts to the pncsls, vrliich no doubt poudj («• 
public occauons. If criticism is ever able to settle tho relntivo antiquity o* 
tlio diffircut imrla of Iho Uiir \nda. Ilu>a<, w<nt<»rr.,i no doubt bo one. 
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>:ctiras. and especially horses, wero commonly sacrificed , the latter were also 

offer<^b\ theMassaget.'Btoth«6un,ondmthosecoPdiUwamedhikhynui tliero 

are several indications that tlio vietun was especially con^ratod to the ^lar 
deity, however this mav be, the rito os it appears in the RiC Voda can scarwly bo 
considered as constituting an integral clement of tho orclioio 3>stcm of Hindu 
worship, although its recognition at all is significant of extant barbarism 

Tl\e historical aUusiona in tho Voda will bo discussed in tho next Appendix. 
Tt will siiffica to mention hero tluit though tho Rig V^oda occasionally names 
Brahmans and ICsIiatnyas, wo have no aUusion to tha fo^ casts exwpt in the 
mnetieth Inmin of the tenth Mapdalo, llio languago of which w o\identl> of a 
more modem style In tho Brahmopos, however, the system of cast is foimd 
fullr established, and tho four claasps are repeatedly mentioned by name; 
and their respettive duties ora laid down almost a® percmptonly os in 3lanu a 
Institutes 

Tho Br^hiuonos are Ilia Talmud of tha Hindus They contain the details 
of the ceremonies, mth long evplonations of tho origm and meamng of the 
ntes employed, and they abound with curious legends, dmno and human, 
to illustrate the importance of tho different parts Many of those legends are 
reproduced m tho later classical literature, os that of Sunahaepha, who is sold 
V>y hi3 SatViOT to VieofleTed aa asacnfifteKvatcvl of Itoluta, lIaciScluimira*a eoo, 
who hod been vowed by Ins father os an offonng to Voruija . tins forms nn 
episode in tho RdraAyaija Similarlv the Icgenil of Nomuchi, whom Indra 

E roimsed to harm neither by day nor by night, nor by any weapon wet or drj , 
ut whom he afterwords killed at twilight with the foam of tho sea, is given 
in the Mali&bh&rata A few of the legends an> of wider than purely Indian 
interest , thus tho Satapatha Brolimana preserves tho earliest Uindd account 
of the Deluge, where Menu alono is saved in a ship Asa general rule, liow* 
ever, the contents of the Brohmapas are vvearisomo m tho extreme . gleams 
of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these are few and far botwoen« 
and no past of Hindu Utcrature presents so UtUe (apart from its Mienlifio 
value) to interest tho reader The DrAiiroanical intellect in the->e productions 
(as compared with the manly 8trcn),tli of the ^ig Veda hymns) soems like one 
of Gulliver’s Slmldbrugs bving on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in tho 
midst of Its vigour 


But thoBrahmanical lutcllect, howevordebasedfor o.tune bya tncamnglces 
ntualism, was still capable of a tugher life, and in tho Arapyakas and Upam 
shads we find it awaking from its dream of endless ccreniomes to grappln with 
the deepest problems of life and eternity Childisli and fantastic as tlu'Ho 
books appear, thoy are f<ill of fine thoughts, ond sometimes they show iltK.p 
feeling and no Hindd works have probably exercised a wider infiiienca on 
the world. It is from these forlorn “ guesses ot truth,” os from a founttun, 
that all those various nils of Pantheistic speculation liave divcrgul, which, 
under different names, are so continually characteniic<d os ‘* Eastern philo 
sophv ” Thus tho reader of the Upomshods soon recognizes famjJior ideas In 
the speculations of the Fh^rua os well as m Empedocles or Pytliagoros— m 
Platonism of the Alexandrian, os well as in tlie Gnosticf schools, 
» aimed to emonCipaUi Greek nhiloaophy from the influence 
ol th^Onental mind , and tho Cabala of tho Jews ond tho Sufoywm of the 
aiu^mmadans seem to be derived from the samo source Wo ora too opt 
^ to look, on ^o ancient world os a sceno of stagnation whero men’s thoughts 
were as ronfin^ as their bodies , as if tho few who travelled m foreign coun 
nes could not bMg home ond circolato tliero the ide.'w whieli tlioy hatl learned 
road, and aa if the few thinkers, groping in tho darkness ol Gentile specul* 
tion. were not eager to embrace any light wbidi prc»entcd itself “ 

• W* h»T«tw^ ^ rwsotilUiJ cwnSce - Xi* iM ri/amU*^ ^ 
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spread of such a religion as Buddhism shows how men s mmds were awake to 
new ideas, even though they came from foreign countries , and why ^oidd 
the tradition of the Eastern ongm of much of early Greek plulosophy be 
incredible or oven improbable ? 

The Arauyakas are treatises which were to be read by tho Brahmans in 
their third stage as Vanapraathaa, and the name is derived from aranya, 
“ a forest,’ t « that which is to be read m a forest There are foM extaid, 
theBjihad the Taittinya, the Aitareya, and the Kausliitaki The Upamshads 
are short treatises, which frequently form part of an Arai?yaka , but many of 
them are detached works , a great numlier belong to tho Atharva Veda, and 
two (the I^a and tho Siva eankalpa) are found m the Sanhita of the \Vhite 
Yaiur Veda Their number is uncertam but the latest catalogue gives the 
names of 149 Many are very modern, but aome are of very high fntiqmty 
Tho later ones are sectarian m their character and closely connected with the 
Furanas and the exclusive worship of Vislmu or Siva 

The word upamahad is defined by Hmdu authors as tliat winch destroys 
Ignorance and thus produces hberation , and from these treatises has been 
developed the Ved&nta system of philosophy, which is considered by ^ 
orthodox Hindus as the Brahma fnana, or pure spiritual knowledge The 
ceremonial observances of the Vai^k ntual (or Karma Kdnda) are necessMy 
as a preliminary condition, in order to purify the mind and to prepare 
the proper reception of tho eublune truths to be imparted , and the other 
systems of philosophy may be relatively true, m regard to the student’s degree 
of intollectual capacity , but the only absolute truth is the VedAntio mterpre 
tation of the Upamshads 

^Vhen we examine the older Upamshads, however, we are atruck by one 
remarkable peculiarity — the total absence of any Brdlimamcal exclueiwness 
in their doctrine They are evidently later than the older Sanhitis end 
BrAhmaoaa , but they breathe an entirely different spint, a freedom of thou^t 
unknown in any earlier work except Uie Big Veda hymns themselves. The 
great teachers of this highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatnyas, 
and Brahmans are contmuall} represented as gomg to the great Kshatrtya 
kings (especially Janaka of Vidolm), to become their pupils The most te 
markable of these passages is the followmg, in the Chhandogya Upanishso 
(v 3) The Rishi Gautama sends his son to visit King Pravibaoa, who pro 
pounds certain hard questions relative to the future life Tlie son cannot 
answer them, and returns to ask his father, who is equally at a loss Gautama 
then goes himself to the kmg, and begs to be instructed by him. The iMg 
complies with his wish, after first premising as follows “ This knowledw 
before thee never came to the Brahmans , therefore, hitherto, in nil wofIm 
the nglit of teachmg it has belonged exclusively to the Kshatnya cast 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that tho Gayatn itself, me 
most sacred symbol in tho universe, is a verse m a hymn by an author not a 
Brahman by birth, but a I^hatnya, who is represented in later legend os ex 
totting his admission into the Brahman cost, we can hardly escape the inferenca 
that it was the Kshatnya mind winch first followed out these bold speculations 
The Brahmans, as far os we can eee by tlie Br^hmapos, became immersM m 
the trivialities of an unmeamiig ntual— thoir philosophy, if such tJ^y bad, 
was only the Furvo iMfmansa, where tho grave problems of life and death are 
forgotten for elaborate discussions as to tho number of jars of the baked flou^ 
cake, or the exact order of the verses to bo repeated at an offering , and sucli 
laborious and aimless tnfiing could not co exist with earnestness or dwp 
speculation. Kshatnya thinkers arose to initiate a now movement in philo 
aophy, just os a Kshatnya thinker uutiated Buddhism, os a protest against 
tho system of cast . and the Brahmans were wise enough to adopt the new 
ideas and eventually to secure tho monopoly of instruction therein to them 
selves Tliat tho Bralimans and I^iatnyas were not already so hannonioiu 
in the social world as they appear m tho Institutes seems shown by such 
legends os those winch describe the Brahman RAma JAmadagnya as having 
cleared the earth thrico seven times of tho Kshatnya race and fiUed five large 
la Ibe Zdt- .a bsnds to be much more moJern IHm, 
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UkM With thcif bloocl am! then ot;a)n as luniBclt worstwl m the contest by 
tho KBhatn>a nima. tho son o( UasAratha; and thcso \Aguo hinta m tho 
Upanuhads recm to show us that tliey vrero sometimes rivals m literature as 
wdl Tlio Uponishada aro usually m the form of dinloguo , they nro generally 
written m proso with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are m 
verso altogether Tliey have no svstem or method tho authors nro pocLs, 
who throw out their imconncctcvl and often contradictory rhapsodies on tho 
impolso of tho moment, an 1 hav o no thought of harmonizing to-day s feelings 
with thoso of jestcnlay or to morrow Urn poets imagination is ov'cr at 
work, troemg out new resimblanccs on all si les . and tho ntual ceremonial 
as well as tho onlor of nature is ransacked to supply analogies to tho post and 
future history of tho souk Tlirough them all runs an nnmistakablo spirit of 
Pantheism often m its most oflensivoform, os avoucdlyovcr ruling all moral 
considerations , an I it is tlua which has pr^ucod tho general imprca*ion that 
tho religion of tho \cda3 fs monotheistic Men hav o judged from tlio Upani 
shads and tho fow h>mns of tlio ^tig \oda which brevtho n similar spirit Of 
coursQ these early spcculattoiia havo no system, altliough later writers have 
stramcti thoir ingenuity to invent one llio Vpanisluuls stand to tlic later 
Ved&nta os tho oracular denunciations of IferoclitiLS u ftareirut stand to tho 
fully dev clojv^ sj-stvin of tho Platonic philosoph> 

Wo havo roscrvcil tho Atliarva \cda to tho end, iMKauso it u cvidentU 
dissociated from thn other thivo m its matter and stjlo os well as by the trn* 
dition of tho Hindus tliemsch os W hvtlier it belongs to the BrAlitnaoa or to 
tho Upanuhad period cannot bo detennined , hut nrohably much of the tenth 
maodala of tho I^ig \cda was composed about tlio auno tunc It consists 
of the roegio songs of the Atharv ana or tho Atharv dneiraut , and Ls therefore 
chiefly composed of Imprecations and deprecatory formuLe Mued with 
these oro occasional h}*mns of great beauty and oven moral feeling , thus one 
of Its isinrecations contains imbe^ldodin it tho grand versos to Varuija, de 
sunbing nis omnipresence, olrcody alhufed to Like tho ^ig Veda, it is a 
collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical forms » oud next to tho 
Veda and the Uponuhads it is much (he most interesting part of Vaidik liters 
tore. Its Drdlimapo. tho Gopatho, is exactly like other Bnihmaoas, but it 
IS peculiarly rich in Upanishsds. os no less than flftj two Vpamshods (and 
among thoso, soverai, oa tho 3hW<jukyaand Prainn which oro considered of tho 
highest importonco by tho V cd&nta school) bear tho namoof tho Atharv a\ eda.'* 


Conooctod with the Voidik literaturo ore tho Kulpa Sutras, which aro 
practical manuals of the socnficial and otiior rites, drawn up for tlio convc 
menco of tho priests who would otlicrwieo hav-o hod to search through the 
liturgical Sanhitas and Drihmapas for tlio di»iccia membra of tho different 
ceremonies. Thus there aro the Kalpa sutros for tho Hotn pnests by 
XSwoldyana and SAnkliayano — for tho Adhwaryus by fpastaml a, Daudhb 
yona and Kdty&jana — and tlio Udg&tps by LAtyayona and DrahyAyaua 
Tlieso Kalpa sutros form tho must important of tho six Vod Ingas or ’members 
of tho Veda, ’ » e tho six subjects whoso study was necessary for tho readmg 
or proper socriflcial employment of tho Veda Tlio other five aro Siksha 
(pronugciaiion), Clihandas (metro) Vydkorapa (grammar), Kinikta (oxplana 
tion n( words) and Jyotisha (astronomy) ” — Ed ] 


1 ^ lotcrestinj paper by Mr Muir 

In the ./eunt. R d S toU t, new idles, oa (be 
uoctme of a fatoreUfa sccordlna to tbs Vedas. 
In the esrUer books of the Illi; V there is Uttle 
(^^reoce to a fatore stste bat in the bLdUi and 


re rrptexented 


idth It b IrequenUy menUoned 
blesaedoees Is diallnrtly promised b 
ooj and these aiin,rAr\. — 

Ireqotet in Uie AUiarra la a, 
the Istur Uie famUy Uet of earth _ 
uraeved^hearen IntbefUsfedswahsTs 
no traces of the doctrine of tra&amlgrsUoB, Imt 
a passage in the Satapatha Er describes 1 ow Oi* 
janotts animals and planUlaafuture eUtswooM 
^ deTour Uose who had eaten them in the pnseoS 
uia, Qnless they were secored by the ragidar 
performance of sactUlces during hfa. The alls 


Slone to a future state of pnnW ment lo the 
Tail! k writings are few and obscure. Thcreare 
e«y lew passages in the ErShmaoas eil ich speak 
of anylhiru! like absorption in the deity, an idea 
which we tiad in so maoT of the UpaoUbads— 
la fact, the older works display noUiing of lhat 
discontent with exlsteneo which afterwards b». 
esme Each a prominent feature of ilindd thought. 

The reader dcelroas of pursuing tl e sabject 
U e Vedas further Is reland to I^f ewsor Usz 
M UcT s dneirnt &>n<iru £i/erarurr which con 
tains a mine of most Taloabls information, ami 
Is at tho san s time as IntcresUog ss a uotcI 
l*rofcsaQr Wilson a traoslaUon of the Rig Teds, 
and Mr Malr s ^Sunrtnl rrrfr roll Hi Ir are 
also Tery important works. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
(pp 53 54) 

ON TIIE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THE ABOIUGINC3 

lEirHixsTosE 1 remark, on lire relnlion o( tho 

other Indo European nations and tho ubongiual inhabitants of ® 

hardly sufficient for tho general reader at the present day , and a short com 
ment seems needed to complete the s^tch of the subject 

The fact of a cormexion between the original Sanskrit speakm^ tribes 
Iho other netioo. of Hestetn Asm aod Furcyo, a proted by 
oriEin of Ihoir rospeclivo Untoagos i. adm.Ued by Flphmstooo It >s P'™«P’ 
gomg too fat to a.-ert that Uii. coniieiioi. i. thus proved to ho 
at any tale, tin. is n que.tion vrlnch liclonga to physical .cienca rather «ia» 
to history It 1 , enough for th. historian if it la granted that » 
prehistoric tune tho ancestors of these \anou3 tribes were living 
political relation to each other, and tho sirail-rnty winch 
Ungunges must undoubtedly proie this, exen although tho question 
should remain as unsettled ft problem ns before . 

It was at first supposed that Sanskrit waft the common motbor of the otnw 
Indo European languages . but this is disproxed, amone 
fact that some of tlio European languftges niore especially Latm). preserve 
torms and roots which are lost even m the oldest Sanskrit of the ’ ^ 
Thus the finale of the nominative singular is lost in all Sanskrit nouns eamng 
in consonants as in tat (from tacA), and bhavan (tho present pmiciplo o • 

Au “ to be ’ 1. although its original presence is still indicated m tlio lormw 

word by tlie chance of eh to L which a following s would nocessitate aeco^g 
to Sanskrit rules of euphony , but in tho L*tin to* (to/ *)*“''* 

IS stiU clearly visible Tlius ioa, loces vocem, aman$, amanlt*. omanfem nem u» 
toexplain the similar Sanskrit forms t>iit(ie vak <), ^p d 


AOKB iiBCUiiueaiuu wjui mo cuituijoii j 

otar,” has even in the Veda lost itft initinl «, which gixea the ^ 

from «f » •* to ftcatter,” and xvhich is proserxed m ox ery other lundred ? 

aft offTijp m Greek, sttre m Zend, stella (*ferwfa t) m Latin, etc Similarly 
lost Sanskrit roots dhu “ to sacnfico ” (for Au), and dAan " to kill, ,j 

in han and tho derivatives, fradhana, “ conflict,” and wdhana, death, 
exist in the Greek 6\i — and 6<a — . and so tho Latin *mA and super, ^ 

Greek wri and uvip preserve tho initial sibilant which is lost in and , 
rho truth 18 that tho Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gotluc, Slavonic 
Celtic languages must all haxo sprung from one common source,— they 
sisters, though Sanskrit may bo considered the eldest, inasmuch as it 8^®^ .• 
preserves tho eaihost forms, and its structure is the most transparent 
philological purposes . 

It IS quite true that all this similarity and hnguistic sympathy only pro 
tho fact of a connoxion , but tliey “ prove nothing regardmg the place " 
it subsisted, not about the tune ” (p 54) , but perhaps tho following consiue 
tions miy throw some light on this further question , 

a A central home, once occupied by tho ancestors of these now 
scattered nations seems prims facte more probable than to suppose that ' 
emigrated from tho farthest extremity of the Ime, ns India , and this is co 
firmed by the fact that tho M cslem languages preserv o no trace of anv^lropa 
residence, wlulo tho Voidik use of such words as Aima, “ xxmtcr,” for jeu. 
and such traditions ‘ as those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the lar 

.1.*,* I to *“«f ot Uie Delnga In t be 9 »Up»Ui» * 

lb»t Uie fudiu wfTft Imptewed In retmnea to TTiU wu Muia t descent Irota the 
tSIa Tct7 point, bj Uie UntaiUr pLn^ la Ilia mouDUln.* 
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aorth a3 the sacred land of mythology* do seem to unply some trace of northern 
reminiscenca , 

6 Again, the fact of a subject cast like the Sudrus, ejcistmg as thoy did 
outside the pale of the twice bom, is no strange phenomenon m ancient his- 
tory , it 13 one which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the 
surface, and oxamme the strata of society It is faindiar enough to the student 
of Greek and Roman history, in the of the GroeL states and colonies, the 
plebsof Rome, thePencECiand Helots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria , 
and tho same phenomenon reappoarod la rnedujval Europe In the cases 
whore we can explain it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and 
tins analogy at once suggests a similar solution in the history of ancient 
India. 

c This hypothesis is confirmerl by the facts mentioned by Elphinstono m 
his first book, relative to the Sudra kmgdoms, ivhere Manu forbids a twice born 
man to reside , but it is still more confirmed by the intimations of tho Rig 
Veda. The Hindus of that early ago are evidently settled m tho north west, 
with a hostile population near them , they call on Indra to assist his fair 
complexioned friends, the ^ryas,* against tho dark Dosyus,® who are stigma- 
tized as “non sacrificing “ (ajafipdnah). or “haMngno religions observances " 
(atratoA), and os “ slaaea " {dusah) In one place (R V i 130, 8) we have 
the follow mg verse . “ India, who m a hundred ways protects in all battles, 
m heaven conferrmg battles, has preserved in the fray tho sactiQcing Xrya 
Chastising the neslectera of teUgious rites he subjected the black skm {Uvaef^m 
Iruhnam) to Manu" In fact, this old conflict seems perpetuated bv the 
common Sanskrit word for cast, varmi. which originally meant “ colour " 
The Dnsyua ^vero not mere barbarians , their “ hund^d cities " ore frequently 
al'uded to , but it is not unposstblo that thoy had snrae physical peculiarities 
which distingmshed them from the Caucasian invaders, os a favourite epithet 
of the Aryan god, India, i4 tuttpra, “with a beautiful nose or jaw," which 
may have been intended os a contrast to the flat noses of the abongmes The 
same idea probably reappears in the Ramayapa legend of the monkey tribes 
of the Dccuan , the very name of one of their leaders, Hanumat, “ the large- 
jawed," 18 a curious contrast to the suttpra of the Vedas 

d To this we mav add tho various passages in the Voidik wntmgs * which 
represent the twice born tribes as ^adu'dly spreading to the east and south 
from their origmal seats between tlie Indus and the Boraswatl In the Rig 
V'oda we find tliat the Indus and the nver of the Panjdb arc well known, and 
BO ara tho Yamuna and the Soraswaii, but the Ganges is onlv directly named 
once, and that in the lost book In the saiiio way it is silent respecting any 
of the great riveis of the Deckon. os tho Nerbadda and Godavari, nor la there 
any mention of the Vmdhya Its geography, in fact, la as contracted when 
compared to that of filanu as this is to Aat of the Rarndyo^a or the Furanas 
In the later Vaidik writings we can trace a gradual acquaintEmco with the 
country beyond , and the most interesting of iliese pasvages is the following 
legend from the Satapatha Brlhmapa of tho Wiito Yajur Veda, which can 
hardly bo onythmg elso than a dim recollection of the gradual spread eastward 
of the religious ntes of the Brahmamcol tnbea 

“ M^thava the Videgha bore Agm Vaidwdnara in hia mouth The nshi 
Gotama Rihugana was his family priest Though addressed by him, ho 
(Mdthava) did not answer, ‘ lest ’ (he thought) ‘ Agai should esoape from my 
mouth ’ The pnest began to invoke Agm wi^ verses of the Rig Veda, ‘ We 
kindle thoe at the sacrifice, O wise Agm, the sacnficer, the luminous, the 
mighty, O Videgha * V v 2CJ Ho made no answer [The pnest then 


, * the tutoiy of this oU word, »bicii U 
sUll toand in the Ap o>. the old same o{ the 
modern Irdn, etc , see Proleasor Max 
lUiUus Leaura on Unguage, toI 1. I need 
oAfiHj recommend to my refers such well 
taoTO rolutnes as these lectures, which have u» 
lact done more to create an English mterest in 
!?.?*• nil ether philological books 

* fiSra^*^*** ii UiCTO what geniua ao4 


whidi are outside of the casts produced from 
Biabaia s head bonds thighs and feet, whether 
they ^eak Allccbchha language or Arya Un 
Boage an called Sasyus 

* 13icee have been carefully collected by Mr 
Him In the second volume of bis .Sarukrit Texit 
-.-a wwlc, every volume ot wbi^ abounds with 
etorea of iniormatloti to the student of HI 
antiquity I have been continually 
ft in Ut« coui^ of this Ajipendiz. 
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repeated] * Thy bright brilliant, flamins beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Agm, O Videgha ’ [P V wu 44J Still he made no answer The pnest then 
recited, ‘ Thee, O dropper o£ butter, we invoke,’ etc [R V v 26] So fai 
he uttered, when, immediately on the mention of butter, Agm Vai^wdnars 
flashed forth from his mouth , ho could not restrain him, so he issued from hit 
mouth and fell down to this earth The Videgha Afathava was then on the 
Saiaswatl Agm then traversed this earth, burning towards the east Gotama 
Rahugapa and the Videgha Mathava followed after him as he burned onward 
He burnt across all these rivers , but lie did not burn across the SadAnSri,* 
which descends from the northern mountain The Brahmans formerly did not 
use to cross this ri\ er, because it had not been burnt across by Agm VaiiwAnara. 
But now many Bralmans live to the east of it It used to be uninhabitable 
and swampy, being untasted by Agm Vai^wanara It is now, howe\pr, 
habitable , for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices In the 
end of summer this nver is as it were, mcensed, bomg still cold, not having 
been burnt across by Agm Vaiswanara ® 

e We come to the same result if we trace the gradual de\ elopment of the 
four casts m the Vedas In the Rig Veda the cast syst-m of later tunes is 
wholly unknou'n Traces of the three twice bom classes are indeed to 1» 
found Tlius the Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahman “ pnest 
and sometimes «e have the actual word Rrdhmana , and similarly we may 
find the initial hints of the later Ksliatnyaa and VsiAyas , but it is entirely 
sdent as to the ^udras with the exception of the one well loiown verse m the 
mnetieth hymn of the tenth book, the laoguago of which is undoubtedly •"O” 
modem than most of the other hymns But in the other Vedas wo find the 
cast sjstem fully developed All this harmomres with the hypothesis that 
the Sudra cast arose os the twice boro gradually subjugated the aborigines 
of the north 

/ These va^uo hmte are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic 
condition of India at the present day This alone might not be of Riuoh 
weight , but it seems to bring strong confirmation when we find that the 
present distribution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if our 
tiypnthesis of the invading Brahmameal tribes were correct Tlie laneua^ 
of the people north and immediately south, of the Vindhya. os Bengali, 
Oiizcratl, ilarAthl Unya, etc , aro oU saturated with Sanskrit it is probable 
that in each of them there is anon Sanskrit basis, but tl is has boon so overlaid 
by Sanskrit that it is hacdly recognizable without closo scrutiny Take away 
the Sanskrit element, and nothing worthy of being called a language remains. 
But in the south of India the languages are distinctly of a non Sanskrit, and 
probably Turaman, tvpe , and the languages of the mountaineer tribes m 
nearly all parts of India seem to belong to this latter family Now, what is 
the case m Great Britain, where the constituent elements nf the population 
and their mutual relation are historicallv known T The Saxon and Norm^ 
Lonnucrors came m from tho south and south east , and they entirely sub 
dued England and partly subjugated the south of Scotland , but tho anciwt 
Celtic inhabitnnte maintained their independence in the roountainfi of lA ales 
and tho Highlands of Scotland , and this historical fact « exactly repe®^*” 
the present distribution of the Enghah, Gaelic, and Cymne languaccs. pjw 
argument, as so many others, is only one from analogy, but it must not l» 
overlook^ that all our facts ami inferences, with regard to the populat on ol 
ancient India, pomt unammously m one direction 

g “only remains to notice Elphinslonos objection against this hyp®tne«^ 
Itisquile true that neither in tlie Code nor in the Vedas, norm any bw* 
, w wrtamlv older than the Code is there any allusion to a pnor rcsii^nes 
of more than the name of nnv cotmtry out of India Evrn 
^ Himiloya chain, m which is fuod «bo 

rn.l ‘P But could not tho same be said with cqwl 

vlda n!.a Vb subslitulo Homor and Hesiod for the 

S nom^l Olympus for Him&laya T Tlia truth is that a nation m 

its nomad state has no proper liWature, and therefore no histoncol memory I 
It l* slUr • Hair’s Sauirtt TaU toI itp **0 ^os 
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these nsa slowly after it has settled m towns, and by that time the pride o£ 
being AuUxWionta has probably erased oU traces of anv foreign ongm 

It 13 asked again {p 54), “ Wioro could the central point be, from which 
a language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, 
Syria, and Arabia untouched T Of course we cannot answer the question, 
in our utter ignorance of the causes or coureo of these ancient currents of 
migration Wo have here the two great streams of the 'Semitic and iiryan 
tribes, which Providence undoubtedly did keep distmct m the ancient world, 
as inde^ seems symbolised by the very languages m, which the Old and Vew 
IJ'estaments ore ivnttcn By what particular senes of events the distinction 
was originally produced and mamtamod, we cannot determine but wo c-an 
plamly we that Jewish, ^aldaean, and Arabian civilization did, m the mam, 
run their own career, just as those of ancient India, Greece, and Rome Nor 
13 it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that the moimtain chain of the Caucasus 
may have interposed a bamer to the southern advance of the .Iryan tribes, 
just 03 it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus, and smularly the 
Tartar invaders of more modem times hove passed onward mto Europe 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia un 
touched — Ed ] 


APPENDIX IX 

OK TBS CBtNESE BDDDDIST PlLOItlMS IK IKDIA 

t v BmisixiBT missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 years 
efore our era, but it was not until a d Co that Buddhism became one of the 
established religions of the empire India was always regarded as the cradle 
of the Bauddha faith , and when in process of time the punty of the Chinese 
branch degenerated, and divisions aro»e aa to its doctrines and precepts, a 
succession of Chmese travellera made pilgrimages to India to procure copies 
of the sacred works and to gam fre^h instruction from the fountam head 
Tlieir accounts have only lately been rendered accessible to the European 
student by the labours of the late M Abel Remusat and M Btamslos Julien 
They throw, lor the fifth and seventh centuries of our era, the same side hght 
on the actual state of India which the Greek accounts throw for the third and 
fourth centunea b c , and enable ua to form an outline picture of n period 
which in India’s own liter aturo is almost as mythic and tmagmary as the Satya 
Yug nr the Dlahnbh^rata war 

The earliest known Chinese traveller was Chi tao an , he came to India 
at the commencement of the fourth century, but his work is lost He was 
followed by Fa hian, who travelled in Central Asia and India from a d 399 
to 414 A century afterwards, two more, Hoei seng and Song yun, travelled 
some years m the north of India , but their account is very brief They were 
succeeded by Hiouen Thsang, whose ample narrative is the subject of the 
present Appendix t His example was followed by somo pilgrims in the eighth 
century and by Khinie, who visited India m 964 vnth tlwea hundred ascetics 
but these are of little mterest 

Fa hian’s narrative vras trsndated mto French by M Abel R^niusat and 
others in 1836, and an English version from the French was published by Ifr 
Laidlay m Calcutta, 1848 His book consists of forty short chapters, but the 
narrative is entirely confined to Buddhist details, and hence we do not gam 
much information from it regarding the condition of the Brahmonical popula 
tion He seldom mentions anything in any place which ho visits beyond the 
Buddhist sbnnes which wore the resort of pil^ms, and the legends with which 
roey were associated He seems to have passed through the territory of the 
Oigours, Hhotan, Cabul, Udydna, and Gandlidro, and he then describes his 
^ India. He mentions, among other places, Takshaiild (Taxila), 
Mathura, Sinkalya, Hanouj (where ho sees the Heng or Ganges), Kosala, 
* Ulooea Ttsma aa et ISt Mogdonis, ot vbldj h* Wmsill 110 



HIODEN THSANG 


Patabputra. aadheretl^aye^nui^r w 


ho particularly menuoua ™ ~ 

monastery, studymg tU© <-<«,,£»(»# to Cbamoa and Tamralipti 

‘ bfiretica and Brahmans iver© numeroua there, and the law o 


nowise entertained ’ 

conUuu thB memOB. ol H.oaen Tli«>»?, «» ™‘«» ~c.' 

Ih. other tveo give the t« tl.eo* s. y« t. or “ mtoo.to. .ur lee eoott.e. 
dentales," the original compilation ol the pilgrim . * Buddhist 

Hiouen Thsang 'ippeara to liavo W G29. 

philosophy m several monastenea m China imtil ^elcm' m India 

when twenty six years o! age, he conceived the design « . „hich 

the solutio/o! the various doubU which perplexed 

none of the Clunese sages could resolve He hns to set out on his j ? 


none of the Clunese sages e 

™tw»djiIom th, N W oitrom.ty ot Ch.no, iujd pm.ne, hi» odt 

ffh the country of the Oieours, and other Tartar tri « v 


route through the country of the Oigou^ am 

mentions tho lungdoma ot O hi lu. and Kou roads, 

latter place he stops sixty days, on aww^t of the modem 

anil he thence goes to Pa lou kio. wluch eee^ to be low 

province ol 4kau In all these countries he finds m or^^^^ 

prevalent He then crosses tlie mountain Lmg chan J’ fmtn 

occupies more than a week , here ho loses several of his c 
hunger and cold, and many of tho boasts of burfen. Ho next „wo he 
of tho lake llising tchi (Issikul), and omves at the city Sou v 
meets with the TurkI Ithan , he notices that lus people were fire vrorsnii^ 
Ho then travels ou to Tchechi (Cliish or Taahkend). crosses tee 
and visits Samarkand, which is entirely inliabiled by fire worsi p^ enters 
then proceeds through the pass called tho “ Iron Gatos 
the kingdom of TulJidra, and crosses the O'tus He 
div idod into tn enty sov en states. " which though to some extent i »" 

aro generally subicet to the Turks ” Hero ho finds Buddlusm "61“ ^ 

and still moro so in Balkh, where there wem 100 convents ^u.ne) 

monks, lie next reaches Bnmydn (whore Buddhism w very , , i [,y), 
and crosses the Hindu Kush. He thence visits Kapida (the l,ere 

which IS under a Kshstnva king, to vrhora ten kingdoms are suoj 
ho finds 100 convents with 0,000 monka. but also scores of temples w ^ 
sects of horotics, some of whom went about naked, others rubboa 1 1 ^ 

with ashes or wore skulls as omam''nts. Near the capitol he P“* . or 
mountain called PilusAro, tho first ot tho long senes of Asoka s 
monuments erected over relics.* On leaving Ivapida ho crosses a m 
rango to the cost, and tlion ontora Northern India * 


« Uut L« ii*d Irom U a Cnl laiulnd roured ihrouctout tU 


>a miuW» ol U • kins 


ua la Uia acrtii hail UunaUllad tbfM Irra 
alh to mmth. silboul aTir ccdudiig Uia 
a U.U account habmlooaia 


to Ur sod rcodicj mid India. 

* UataiadtobaTtaectedUidlfTmatrs'tsol 
ItkdU SI 000 Bifh tDouamcots. Ulouca Thiabj 


voured Ibroucuout aw iuiiu**7 • »jU»bic 
th» luUrs Mine* a* Ur M l^* 5^_,ued. M- 
elnictuTB ot tlie Oilneae detect^ ^ 

Jullca hu diacOTcr^ * ilicir dl®*** 

Oaiakrit name* and *orJ* nndtf W 
(ILsuia^ and » a c*o Ihui rtroltf liwunr*- 
Uw SiSirlt c(julv*lcnt la 
TtM TtpoJaM Kir'«*“,,^;rUuia iwr* 
r*a to-to. TttUiir*. W a ahnll Bl'* 
eumplea (uithcr oo. 
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Ho first Msits Lajnp.» or “north of which, it u saiJ, tho 

froalier counlncs an? calloU Mio U Icho (J//«<A£AAa«) “ , then ho cornea to 
NagarihAro, where, to the south wcat of tho cit>, there waa a ca\o in which 
Buddha wna said to hn\ o left Iiia aliadow. lit ro tho tliwiplcs, in thetr memoir*, 
indulge their imaginution. nnd desenbo thiif master as extorting, by hia 
prajxrs, auch a clear \ uion nf tho sacred »j inbol. os had been rarely concotleii 
to any man . but Hiouen TIiMing himacU only remarks that '* in old times the 
appcaraiico was sicn os iutmnous ns if it wiro Buddha luinsclf, but in these 
later aces ono no loni;cr sees it completely , somotlung i(, indeed, perceived, 
but it la only a fceblo and doubtful re'tvinblanco ’* * boutli-cast^of this lay 
Gandlidroi, with its capital, Purudiapura, at thw tiino subject to KnpiAa. Ho 
.desenboa tho mliabitants aa cncmmntc. but gtcally devoted to btirnturo, 
and ho mentions it as tho buthploeo of many Indnin doctors, who havo com* 
powd (Buddhist) iuslris. Ho found its 1.000 convenU and numerous stupas 
deserted and m ruina , there were 100 temples ond heretics of uU sorts in 
abundance Tlicro vvere aovcnil monuments of tho grout kmca A»okA and 
Kanuhkn , and lio olao expressly mentions a Icmplo aacred to Molieawaro, as 
wcllasacclchrat^atatuoof hia wife, tho goddess Pi »»'> in bluo stone 

In his account of Iho city ^Alutiira. ho gives a curious legend about PAoim, 
and desenbea las grammar as still studied by tho Brolmidiis of tho place 

Uo thcnco lulled Udyona, to tlio north, but ma'<t of its 1.400 convents 
were in ruins. Next ho went to Dolor, ond theneo turned southward to 
TakshosiU (wlncli formerly belonged to ICnpua. but was then subiect to 
Coshmir), Sinhapurn, UroAi, oml Coshnilr Tlio latter coimtry ho found under 
tho dominion of tlio Ivi h to ((vritfya) dynasty, which palronucd tho Uruh* 
monicol faith , but (hero were many learned Buddhists m tho various con* 
vents, and our traveller stayed there two years copymg ond studying (ho 
socrod books. Ho then vnaiU Paneh and HAjapuro. and remarks that all liio 
countnos from Laraghan to this lost placo ore more or less barbarous, and do 
not properly belong to Indui * 

Uioucn riisang thcnco goes southward to Clieka, whiro ho sees tho ruins 
of tho ancient city bikola (Iho Sagola or Sangala of tho Greeks), Clilnapali, 
where ho rcmouis studying fourteen inontlis, — JAlindlmra, where ho remains 
four months,— and ivuluta (v^hcro ho crosses tho Satlaj) Ho noxt proceeds 
southward to a country called Po-h yo-to lo, which appears to bo tho Matsya 
district of Slanu os tlus is explained by Kulluka na Virillo, whicli has been 
supposed lo bo Mdeherf or Jaipur Iliouen Hisung describes tho uihabilants 
as averse to letters, and devoted to heretical doctnnes and wor^ 

Uo next comes to MathurA (Mattra).* and hero hu narrative throws great 
light on the political condition of thoD^bui tho seventh century Ho visits 
and desenhes TanAsor, with its 3 convents, its lOO temples, and swarms of 
heretics* — Srughna (t), with its ruined capital (hero he finds 5 convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor some months) — 
^latipuiaf!), on tho Ganges, where Um> Buddhist and Bralimanicai faiths havo 
an equal number of adherents, and tho king is a Sudro, but does not follow the 
law of Buddha, — Bralimapura (T), — Vhichchhottra (tho ASiriJpa of Ptolemy) 
— and &&nkAsya,t^ Iho old city mentionod ui the BAmAyana, and which General 
CunniDgliSm discovered in tho nuns near tho present viUago of Samkoasa 
General Cunningham found a tank there, whero a NAga is stiU propitiated by 
offerings of milk vrhenover ram is want^. just os it waa mao 400, when 
Fu hian visitot^ tho spot 


* &lmn.\rlr la voL i. p :8S Illouca T>a>n« 
neaUoiu aaoUicr pUce «l cro Buddl a bad left 

*^*'^0* .tut h« addo, ollbougti UiU li 
taaUd In toe hUtorle»l rocmoire, oovoden 
obsolutclr noU ing U to be kccq 

• Hiouen Tbsan^a lUncrary hoe been • I 

i^ably by M L. Viticn de Sainl 

Martin in Lli 31/moirt Jnali/lijiu appended tc 
M Jolieni Second volume ot the yu-ff Fa 
bortbera India «e bare an Inraluable ouMlo 
ment in General Canniceiiun s reiiort ot U 
ArcluEologbal Surreys, in 18«1 05 published Is 
the Journal of tbe AoUtlc Soeietj of Bengal. 

’ Cf. supra, p 37, nolo. 


* Ua Co U at Matiiuii 20 coartnU, «-iUi 3 OOO 

moats and 5 tuut lea. AaFablanbadlouridCO 

coareoU ntlii t monks, and Mahmdd In 1 Is 
letter (aeo supra, p 325) speaks ot InnumeraMs 
temples, *re can dUUncUj trace U e gradiul de- 
cline ot Bnddblsm and rcrlral of Brabmanlsm 
betseca U s bfUi and ocrenUi centurim. 

* Kear Tao6i>ar be sees Kiiruk>bcira, tbe tid 
battle-Oel J of U e MabAbI drata war and he gires 
• curiously distorted v'-iloo of tbe tradition. 

• iliouen Tbsung colls It kle-pl-tba, but bis 
aCGocmt ot tbe temple with Buddha a triple ladder 
{denUOes it with 1 a bUn a Seng kla ebb Itnas 
a very cLlebrsted place of Buddhist pilgrimage, 
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The next place visited was Kany&kubja,— he describes its capita] as 20 h « 
m length and 6 in breadth Its king, Harsha-vardliana, was of the Vadja 
cast, ho had succeeded hia elder brotlior RAjyavardhans, who had been 
treacherously killed by SaSanka, an anti Buddhist king m eastern India, and on 
hia accession had assumed the name of Sil&dityo.** Tlie new king had estab 
lished his supremacy ov er all India, and was a most zealous natron of Budd 
hism Tliere were 100 convents and 10 000 monks , and also 200 temples 
of the Bralimans. He desenbea the kingdom as wealthy and full of forcien 
merchandise — ‘ the cities are all defended by sohd walls and deep ditches.’ 

He next went to O yu to (which is supposed to have been some capital of 
Ajodhya on the Ganges) , here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples. 

He then goes doxrn to the river to Hayamukha (T) —on his voyage hisshipis , 

attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess Durgd, who hav e an annual custom 
of saendemg one of their captives, and they fix on the Chmese pilgnm os their 
vnctira The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified com 
pamons— he resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature 
termmation of hia journey will issue in future evil to his captors ; but a sudden 
storm alarms the robbers, and they release him with his fnends. He next 
visits Pra>&ga at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna— hero ho fuw 
only two small convents — there ate many hundreds of temples and tM 
number of heretics is enormous.” He expressly mentions one v ery celebrated 
temple of immense wealth and sanctity with o large tree m its principal court, 
from whoso lop pilgrims used to throw themselves down m order to dio m such 
a Bocrod spot , ha also mentions the custom of dev otees drownmg themMii es 
at the point of confluence South west of Prayfiga there was a dense forest 
mfeated with wild beasts and olepbaots He next visits Kauidmbf, where ho 
finds 10 coaveats in rums, and 00 flounslung temples , 

He next turns northward to VaiMkha (1), wluch General Cunningham 
identifies with the Hindd S&kota or the ancient A) odhyd on the nt er Saroyu , 
and thence to br&vasti He describes the capital of the latter togdom m a 
nuns and almost deserted , there were many rumed conv enta, but me 
manicat temples seem to have boon numerous and frequented ’♦ Tlienco M 
goes to ICapilavostu,— ” here Ihoro ore 10 deserted towns, and the 5”^ 
IS in rums ; the palace, in the middle of the capital, was once U of 15 ii w 
circumference, and was entirely built of bneks— its nuns aro still lofty ^ 
solid, but It has been deserted for ages Tho villages are thmly pooplw 
— thero 18 no king — every tovm has lU own chief There was once 
1,000 convents tho nuns of wliicli eliU remain.” Tlio vanous 
still pointed out which were associated vnlh tho memorable events in 54kj 
Muni I life, and on most of them nAdros had been erectod Ho next goc 
eastward through a dense forest to R&magr&ma, which was then only a 
—it abounded with tho nuns of convents and sfupos, but most of tho coim ^ 
waa cov'ored with forests full of wild beasts and robbers , and tho same oeso 
tion prevailed ui Kuiinagora, the celebrated spot where §Akja Muni 
into nirrdna ** HioucnTlisang then turns to the south west, and, afterps*** g 
tlirough a vast forest, reaches Denaree ,i,- 

Uo desenbos the kingdom os thickly fiUod with populous vulag**” 
majonty of tho mliabitanls believed heretical doctrines, and finn 

v*ho revered the law of Buddha. Tlicre were 30 convents with about 3 vw 
temples and 10.000 heretics, devoted for the most p«t^ 
Maiicswara. ” Some cut Ihrir fiotr, others leave a tuft on tho ton of the nr^ 
quite naked (tho Nirgranthas) others rub Ihcir bodies with 
(the Pasupatas], and zealously proctiso pamful penances to escape (rom 


” niliwiaors tliM cosiaPe 

r*™ «■* »!>♦»• lifts bsTS Ipdrn rrmsiUUr 
'wi'lia*! by I>f u' 

‘"“^rus la U s 1 rrfsce u Us 
SU.S IKJ u U ssU (lwa« // 

w'’, V salsTWrUsa^Ui 

tblM VMiUtMUM Ly HU saJ UbiIbo. 

-llabUac.UUsua.lJ^A^'^ 
stnirUUs (nna." AM si Is i» ■>., 


kl sb 111 TAKirtih, nwnUoftS Its ““f nVet 
ss tliU ricTsIrot la AH*** H"’?'. iiilV 
Caaolnslisms IliT'orl ^ 4 -f . ^ 

Gm. CVinalnsbsm ssMt 

tbs mln»l cilj on lbs lUfU, »UJ ..ili 

MUrt. SriTMtllnMAfS'UJtwo^M 
• Ofij Oionlacbsni Ufouai* wi* . 
ruins uC KsUs. 8* toU** {’?v“l.S^us 
ons cl lbs nnoaJi U sUU csUs<l Ui« 
ilcs 4 rrlncs.** 
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and death * “ In the capital there are 20 temples They have towers of 
many stones, and magnificent chapels bmit of stones elaborately carved and 
of wood nclily pamted Thick trees cover them with their shade, and streams 
of pure water flow round them The statue of MahoSwara, which is modo of 
bra^ IS nearly 100 feet high Hia aspect is grav e and majestic, and, on seemg 
him, one feels respectful fear os if he were still hvmg ” 

He visits the deer park of Sdrn&th, with its convent containing 1,500 
monks,** and then journeys north eastward to Voiiulf, possmg on the way a 
celebrated temple of N^dyana lie describes tlio capitm os a heap of rums, 
cov enng a circumference of 00 or 70 ft Tho district abounded with Buddhist 
monuments, and there were many rumod convents, but only tliree or four wore 
inhabited , there were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially 
of those who go naked As Fa hian describes Vaifiall without alluding to its 
being in rums, we may conclude that tho city decayed between tho fifth and 
seventh centuries*^ 

After visitmg Vnji (which he describes os in rums), and Nepdl (which he 
finds under a Kshatnya king of the race of tho Lichavos), ho continues lus 
route to Magodlia Here he found CO convents with 10,000 monks, but tho 
temples were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions Fdtaliputra 
as a nuned city south of the Ganges , “ though long deserted, its foundations 
still covered on extent of 70 fi ’* He also mentions its original name — Kusu* 
mapura, and gives a legend to account for the change He counted hundreds 
of rumed convents, atujiai, and temples m the neighbourhood Some of the 
legends connected witli the different sacred sites are curious, os lUustratmg 
the respective positions of Buddlusm and the more ancient faitln We find 
frequent accounts of great disputations held in tho presence of the kmgs, 
between the moat learned partisans of the two creeds ; and one great Brahman 
IS expressly mentioned by name — Madhavo — a celebrated follower of the 
Sankbya philosophy, who was vanquished by o Buddhist teacher— Guijomati 
—from central India. Hadhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, 
and he possessed two towns, and all the surroundmg district was hts appanage 
Similarly we read m the legends of towns given os a reward to tho successful 
Buddhist disputant, and m one place (vol i p 451} it is even said that the 
defeated Brahmans wore reduce to be dependants of the convents (" les 
Brahmancs rest^nt oseujettis au service des couvents ”) 

Amoi^ other places, iLouea Thsaog mentions Gayd,*^ which he describes 
as a well defended city, very difficult of access , it had o^y a few inhabitants 
The Brahmans formed a thousand fomiboB , they were descended from one 
Rtshi The king did not treat them os subjects, and the multitude showed 
them profound respect Gaya was a very sacred spot m Buddhist legend . 
there Buddlia hod passed six years of severe penance, and there grew the sacred 
hodhx tree, of which General Cunningham says “ that it still exists, though 
very much decayed , one large stem, with tlweo branches to the westwa^, 
13 still green, but the other branches are barkless and rotten ” , but of course 
it has been frequently renewed Hiouen Thsong mentions a celebrated 
v\h&ra, which hod been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who was 
once a worshipper of MaheSwara, but who. warned by that deity, had resolved 
to build the Buddhist convent This appears to he the same legend as that 
connectec^with Amara Sinha, which is commemorated in an mscription found 
by Hr Wilkins at Gayd, and pubhshed m the first volume of tho ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ’ Hiouen Thsang remarks that “ for the space of 10 h to the 
south of the bodhi tree, the sacred monuments are so numerous that it would 
be difficult to mention them all Every year, when the mendicants (bhtils/ius) 
inhabit fixed abodes durmg the rainy season, monks and laymen arrive from 
all quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands For seven 
days and nights they walk about in tho woods surroimdmg the convent, with 
odorous flowers and to tho sound of music and pay their homage to the rehes 
and make their offerings The monks of Didia, at the time of the rams, enter 


' * Oea. CunnijigbAia ta Ictere^Ciog ac 

counV ot lbs eic&Tktiou «inch haTSbeen esmed 
oa diflerent times la SirolkCb , €Tef7wbers we 
Sad trues ol destruction by ^e, as il the moake 
Lad been suddenly surprued and forced to Sy , 
sTen tbe reniams of ready made n beaten caltn 


were foiuid in one ot tbe ebambera, aa if hastily 
abandoned on the floor 
' CL supra, p 258 

* This is no doubt tbe so-called BoddbaOeyS 
M distin^dlsbed from tbe city Qtji six miles 
the OiQrUi 
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fixed habitations on the first day o{ Sr&van, and they quit them 9n the last 
day ot iViwayuj ”** 

Magodha of course abounded with objects of interest to the Cluncso ptlgnm, 
and Ins account of its sacred places is \ery detailed, and General Cunmngham 
has recognised many of tho spots which he Msited, especially the nuns o{ 
Kuiag&rapur or B4]agriha, near the modem Hdjgir. winch can still bo ideati 
fied by Fa luan’s description that * the five hills form a girdle round it like 
the walls of a town ” This was the capital of tlio ancient kings of Magodlio. 
and it is no doubt tlie some os the Ginvraja of the KdmdyoQa , eicn at tho 
lime of Pa hian s visit it was a deserted city 

Hiouen Tlisang also notices a more modern Bujagriho. in tho plain, which 
was mliabited by 1 000 Urnlunon families. Adoka having given it to them when 
he removed his court to Fdtdliputro. But the most mterestmg place which 
Hiouen Thsang visited was ilie celebrated convent of Xulanda, the extensno 
rums of which still exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north 
of Bdjgir On Ins arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd ot otlicr 
persons, coming m procession with flags, parasols perfumes and flowers. He 
was then welcomed in solemn conclave by nil tho residents and invited to 
share in all that the convent supplied After this he was introduced to a 
venerable atharya named Sitabhoilra, who was profoundly versed m the drpUis 
of Buddlnst philosophy, but who, tor several yevrs hod bevn almost hcl{ Icai 
from violent rheumatism Hiouen Th^g was then lodged m one of tio 
convent buildings and treated with every mark of respect KAlanda was nt 
that time the most imposuigof aU llie Buddlnst roonostenos m India 10 000 
monks resided withm its walls, and oniong these were visitors from all parts 
of India who had come to study tho abstruser Buddlnst books under iti 
renowned teachers Tliere were to be found the followers of the eighteen 
difitrent schools, all Uvmg muted togoUior, ond every kind of book wo* 
studied, from tho common book^ os the Vodos and such writings, to logic , 
(Actundyd) grammar («afi</(tvw/yu). rocdicino (cAikitsi), and the practical arts 
(ft/poj|/<anavi<fyii) ' A thousand of tho monks could explain twenty treatises, 
five hundred could explain tlurt>, and ten (mcludmg ilioucn himself) knew 
fifty, but tho old dchdr} a hod luostcrod all Ihe convent was supported ly 
(ho rovenuo of 100 villages, and the strictest moral and mteUoctual cliscrphnc 
was zsamtamed in tho cummumty <\s tho public funds provided oil nows 
sanos, tho monks had no ne«l to wonder and beg aims, and all tlioir time vras 
Jovolod to sludj 

liioucn rhsang appears to have renuunod five j ears ot Ndlando, and dum g 
tiiat time ho read the I oyo vdsfro throe times, tho A yayaiuw ira idstro onfv 
the alhtdharma tutlra once, tho hctutidyd a&Mtra twice, tho iaWoin/yd sditra 
twice etc. Ho also revised tho books which ho had read m CaslmiSr, and ul 
the saino time ho took theopi>ortumtyof stud>^ngtllo Brahinonical booksunJ 
tho work entitled Ai lun wliuh treats of tlio Fan characters of India. Tliew 
then follows, m Iho memoirs wnllcnby tho disciples, a very curious passage o“ 
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of roods, wlicro ho odmimstorod jofiU**. and A»hicl» v> M burnt «n Ju* doparUiro 
lliotien Tlisnng monUons that in each of tlu-so hwt-menUoiKxl ^ngJoms Ihcro 
^ero largo tracts of forest nbounOing with mU okpJmn^ Ho next comes 
to PundraMmlliami (Borduon T), with 20 conwnU and 100 temples, ami 
thcnco proceeds eastward to KAmorupi (.W.unJ Ho dcscnbcs tlio longuaj^ 
of Assam os somewhat different from timt of the neighbouring provinces ; its 
mhabitanta wero not BuddfusUi, and tlicro was not a single convent within lU 
limits. Its temples could l*o numbered by hundnxU, luid tlicir worshipper^ 
by tens of thousands. lU king was a Braliman, named Bhaskarav orma, an<j 
ho bore the Ullo of Kuindra , although not o foUowcr of Buddhv, ho rocuvwl 
Ilioucn rhsfing with kindness and tnatoil him witli every mark of reipcet 
He next goes to Samatala (m tho Sundarbans !). and thmeo to tho port of 
Tdmralipti (TomJuk) Ho linds in tho latter pWo 10 convcnU and '.0 
temples, and ho mentions tho mitiieiibO qumitily of rnro and precious nwr- 
chandiso which was hrought to it by land and stiv. Hero ho ctiquicod about 
Cejlon (Smliala), and lio learned that slops oltofl sailed thitlwr from this port , 
but he was advued to proceed iwutliuard to tho uxtrenulj of the Pcmiuuli. 
and thus- avoid tho long and dangerous vo>ngo lio occorilmgl>, iifUr first 
visitmg a country colled Kar^asuv'uraa fl), proceeds to OnsM, licnocforth 
his descnptioDS of tho different countnes aro tnticli bnefi r iind more meogrv 
Ho describes tho inliabitonta as tall, dork, and rudo in their niiuinors— tlKir 
longuago and pronunciation differed from those of central Indio. Tlitru wero 
100 convents witli 10 000 monks, and frO tempUs. On tho S B frontier ho 
finds a largo aty colled cliaritra, which was a j»rt prvally frequented by 
foreign merchants. Ho nest po-sacs tlirough Kon>ouha 11), with its lUi) 
temples, Kalingo, on tho coast, with its tOconvenU and JlOO (cmplcs, and 
Kosola (in tho intenor) with its I\s]ialn>a king of tho Buddliut faith, its 100 
convents and lU '0 temples. Ho next vuits ^\ndhra. wliero ho finds a Ion 
guago and pronunciation very different from those of central India, thougli 
the wntten characters arc mostly tlio same. Tlicro wero 20 convcnU wiUi 
3,000 monks, and 30 temples , ho colls its capital Bmg ki lo (Wnrangal I) 

He then proceeded to DhanokachekA or MoJiAndhra (Hnliendri f), wheru 
ho found most of tho convents in rums, ond only 20 wero still inliabitcd , there 
wero 100 temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous. Hero ho 
met two learned monks, ood ho 8ta>ed several months to enjoy tho bunefit of 
their mstructioas. Tlicnco ho went to Cliolo, which ho Jescnlxis ns mostly a 
desert covered with niarslica and jungles, tho convcnU wtro nearly all in 
rums, but thcro wero many temples, and (ho hcrolica who went uakod (tho 
ntrgranlhas) wero extremely numerous. Hia way thcnco lay soutJiwanl 
through forests and desert plains until lio rciched Pr&vida, and lU capital ' 
Iviinchipura (Conjoveram) Ho mentions its 100 convcnU with thiir 10,000 
monks, and its 80 temples, and numerous nirgrontha jicrotics. Hero ho mect4 
^mo Qion.l.s from Cejlon, who di^uodo him from proceeding Uiillar, os tho 
king of tliat island had lately died, and tho country was duturliod by civil 
commotions Uioucn Thaang takes their mlviv:, hut lia uweeta u\ lushv yu Cv 
a short account of Cejlon, os derived from Iho tmv oilers whom ho root 

According to tho Homoirs, Uioucn Hisung did not go farther south than 
Ivaachlpura , but the Si yu ki mentions his going 3,000 h to tho south (or 
6 %'ith west), and teaching a country cidled Mo lo lau tcha, 1 o Malakuta 
or Malaya Ho desenbes its inJiabitonts ns illiterate and entirely do\ot«^ to 
gam , tho convcnU w ero mostly in nuns, but thcro wero hundreds of flourishmg 
Umples, and numhere of nirffronlho heretics. Uo desenbes tho Malaja lulls 
” ? 1 ! "f, which grow on them, and ho mentions tho serpents by 

liieli tbeso trees are mfestod Ho then passes tlirough Koiikano, where ho 
oimd 100 conv eats with 10.000 monks, os well as hvmdroda of temples Both 
m lus journey to this kmgdom from tho south, and ncaiii on his loavmir it and 
prMeeding nortliward, he desenbes lumaelf os passing through vast forvsU 
^ mfested by wild beaste and robbers Ho next cornea to 
^ account of this kingdom is curious and interesting “ Tlio 
mgdom of Mo ho la tcha (Mahirdslijra) has a circuit of about 0,000 U On 
capital » 18 near a ^eat nver— lU circuroferenco is 30 h 
ne soil IS nch and fertile and produces gram in abundance Tlie climate is 
** DeogM or Poitliio t 
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}jot«-the manners of the people are simple and honest Tliey are taU m 
stature, and their character proud and haughty Whoever confers a benefit 
on them may count on their gratitude . but he who oSends them never escapes 
their \ engeance If any one insults them, they nsk their life to wash out the 
affront , if any one implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their 
personal safety to help lura When they have an injury to avenge, they neier 
fail to worn their enemy beforehand . ^tcr which, each man dons his cuirass 
* and fights, lance m hand In a battle they pursue those who fiy, but they do 
not those who yield themselves prisoners \Vhea a general has lost a 
battle, instead of inihcting corporal punishment upon him, they make him 
wear women’s clothes, and so dnve hun to commit suicide The State mam 
tains a body of intrepid warnars to the number of many hundreds Whenever 
they prepare for combat, they make themselves dnmk with wme, and then 
any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand enemies. If 
he kills any one who happens to cross bis path, the law does not punish bun. 
IVhen the army is out on service, these warriors march m the van, to the sound 
of drums They also make dnink hundreds of their ferocious elephants 
He describes the kmg os a ICahatnya named Fulake^a, and he adds (bat 
Sil&ditya, the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except this nation, and 
all hia efforts to conquer them hod failed Hiouen Thsong mentions 100 
convents with 5,000 monks , there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of 
different sects were extremely numerous 

He then crosses the Narmada (Nerbaddn) nver, and comes to the kiogdom 
of Barugacheva (Barygaza or Bordch) He desenbea the inhabitants as 
devoted to maritime traffic and as illiterate and deceitful There were 10 
convents with 300 monks, and also ten temples He next goes to Sfalws, oi 
which he speaks in glowing terms ** In the five Indias, there are two king 
doms where study is highly esteemed — Mdlwa m the south west, and JIagadha 
m the north east ” Brahmanism and Buddhism seemed each to fioumb 
TTius there were many hundreds of convents with 20,000 monks, and 
were also os many temples The heretics were very numerous, especially 
those who tubbed their bodies with ashes (the Foiupatas) He mentions a 
kmg named Sd&ditya who had reigned some 60 years before and had great^ 
patronised the Buddhists during his long reign of 50 years , he places the 
capital on the south east of the nver Uabi, whidi seems to indicate Dh&ri, 
He also mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahmen 
who was deeply versed m every branch of learning sacred and profane, and 
in his arrogance proclaimed himself (he successor of Buddha and the guide of 
the Ignorant He had statues carved m red sandalwood of MaheSwara, 
Vasudeva,^ N&r&yana, and Buddha, and he placed these as the four legs of 
hia chair, until he wae defeated in a public disputation by a Buddhist mendi 
cant, when he was swallowed up alive by the earth opening under his feet 
He next vuits Afali (T) and Hach, in both of which Buddhism was yieldmg 
to Brahmanism, and from thence ho proceeds to Vallabhi. Ho desenbea the 
latter as a kingdom of great commerce and wealth , there were 100 conveots 
with 6,000 monks, and also many hundreds of temples and heretics of every 
sect The kings were ICshatnyao and uephewa of the Sfiadityo who was 
mentioned above as o king of Malwa , the present occupier of tlyj throne, 
Dhruvapatm who was also son m law to the son of SilAditya, the “ 
Kanou] He was a zealous Buddhist, and every year held a great assembly 
rot sev en days, when he distributed all kinds of gifts to the religious devotees, 
and then bought them back at a double price 

He next i^its ^andapura, a dependency of Malwa— Suiishtra, a 

of Vallabhi. which possessed great weolth from its commeroe-a®^ 
Sifr ®“® convent, though the Itshatnya 
u 1 B I find lum at Ufam. which ha desethw 

as under a Brahman kmg well versed m heretical learning— here there hw 

to b« not GMsril 
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onco been scores of convents, bdt now nearly all were in ruins, whilo the 
/ temples weronumcrousonclcrowtletf uilhvotanos Next he visits Tchi kt to 
(Clutor I), where Buddhism was Bumlurly waning before Drolimamsm , but 
the king, though a Brahman, patronizes the forin'r religion — and Malidswara* 
pura, a thoroughly Brahmanicol kingdom, which seems to hai’o lam in the 
north-east of lUjputdno. He then turns westward, and alter traveUing 
through wild plains and dangerous deserts, ho crosses the nver Sindliu ond 
omies at a kmgdom of the sarno name Ho calls the capital Vicha\apura(T) 
the king 13 a ^udra , there are liundrods of convents with 10,000 monks and 
there are olao 30 temples. He mentions a sect of fanatics who occupied one 
side of the nver for 1,000 ii , their only profession was murder and the loading 
of oxen the men aliavcd their boor^ and the women their hair, and thoy 
wore the dre^ of Buddlust monks Hiouctv Tlisong tegardod tlicm os tlio 
degenerate descendants of a Buddliut tnbo Ho next visits Alulosambhuru 
(Multdn T), whero Uiero were 10 convents, mostly in nuns, and 8 temples, 
one of which, that of tho Sun, was of unusual splendour The stoluo of the 
god was of pure gold, and tho templo, from its first founding hod never ceased 
to resound with continual music, and it was alwa>3 lighted up bnlhantly at 
night After visitmg Forvato, a dependency of ChekX wo next find him at 
Adhyavoklla (t), with its capital lOiajtlwara (Kar&chl T), which he calls a 
dependency of Smdh , hero ha notices 60 convents oiul 10 temples , among 
the latter he specifics a magnificent templo of Alahoiwora, and ho particularly 
mentions tho number of its dovotoos who rub thomsoKcs with ashes (Pasu 
patas) He next visits Liogala, & dependency of Persia.— whero lie finds the 
language somewhat diilercnt from tlioso of Indio, but tho written cliorocters 
were very similar Hero there were 100 convents and also many hundreds 
of tomplcs, and he again porliculonzes ono of Hoholwora with its Pdiupsta 
devotees. Ho then vuita tho unknown longdoms of PitoliM, AvaQ^a,»aQd 
Varopa , in each be finds convents and temples, and PiUupaLa dovotoos as 
well as Buddhist monks, but m Voropa most of tho convents were m rums. 
MUt thu he climbs a high mountain range, and leaves tlio boundanos of India 
belund him 

‘The retoaindet of his route we neod only just mdicato Ho visits Ho si na 
(Ghazni 1), crosses the Hmdu Kush, and comos to iVnder&b Uo then oscoods 
the volleys of tho ofilueuts of tl« upper part of tho Oxus, as far as tho snowy 
range which separates the basin of that nver from that of tho river of Ydrkano. 
Thus ha passes through Ixbost, Bolor, Bodokhsh&n. Pamir. ICdshgar, ICliotan, 
Tukhdra and the desert of Kfakhai, and roaches Chmn in the spring of 045 
During Hioucn Thsong a stay ot Konouj and Ndlanda he nod many dis 
putoB with the learned Brohnmns belonging to tho vonous philosophical 
schools, especially the Sdokhya and Vaiiosliika, and wo have some very 
cunous accounts of soma conferences, whero tho partisans of tho nval religions 
met and discuitsed their different doctrines, and where, of cdurse, “ tho master 
of the law ” (to quota Hiouen Thsang’s Chmoso title of honour) plays a very 
prominent part, especially in tlia debates between tho two groat Buddhist 
Mcts who respectively called themselves the followers of “ the greater” or 
*' less translation” (ina/ia and htnaydna)*^ Hiouen Thsang lumself gives 
an account of ono of these great convocations Twenty one tributary kings, 
sttendeif by the most learned Brahman and Buddiiist teachers m their several 
kingdoms, were present A monastery, ond a tower 100 feet high, had been 
^ected on the south bonk of the Ganges, m honour of a golden statue of 
Buddha. The king had a temporary palaco built some tliree miles from tho 
spot, end every day while tho assembly lasted he escorted tho statue in a 
grand tnumplial proceasion from the polaee to the tower, and, after vanoua 

bhUi is B itrcms amlirmatloii ot Ui suppoaed 
date 

** Thwe U some contusion here between the 
Samples memoinBndUie&iTnU. Tfaelt<nnii( 
maka QJouen T luian; teCorn tor a second rislt to 
Nilinda, alter he t as reached Sindh and the 
Faoj&b and tbej describe the second rleit as 
Uie mote important one bat the latter, by its 
siletice prores the erroneoosneas of the double 
Jonmey 


“ It is curious that Bbarablidti (who is sun- 
Posed to have Couriahed about a D 72<n places 
the scene ot his ilelali Udditata in Ujaio and 
caie peenbantT ot that pUy is the Ucessed 
e^tence of Bauddha ascetics, their access to 
the great and th^ cmploTment aa teachers ot 
II p 4) 

AJui<neb this laTonrable petition ot Boddbian 
w^d har<By have been actuaUy found eslstlns 
JfM then in Ujsin, it certainly was tme cl most 
of India at that time, and its mention by Ehara* 
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Ceremonies in Us honour, corned it bock in tho cv ening n ith the some pomp 
After a sumptuous banquet, botoro the procession returned, a disputation 
was held oicry day botuocn tho diOcrent learned visitors, when “ they dis 
cussed the moat abstract oxprcasioiui and tho most sublime pnnciplcs.” Of 
course tho Bralunans oro defeated On tho lost day of the assembly, tho great 
tower suddenly caught fire, and at tlio same time on attempt was mode to 
ossassmato tho king Ihe assassin, on cxnnunation, confessed that ho hod 
been employed by tiio defeated disputants and that it was they also who hod 
been tho incendiaries Ho adds that ‘ tlis king pumshcil the cluefs of the 
conspiracy, and banished GOO of tho Bralunans beyond tho frontiers of India. ' 
The memoir nritcrs giio an account of a somonlist similar assembly held by 
tho some king at I'rayitga, at tho conflucnco of the Jumna and Ganges 
600,000 monlu and laymen ncro prosent, and tho fostivities appear to have 
lasted ten weeks It is a curious illustration of the religious umditioo of 
I^ortbcm India at that tune, to find on tlio first day. the installation of a 
statue of Buddha , on Uio aocond, that of an imago of the Sun , and on the 
third, thot of on imago of ienara , ^ and similarly wo read that the king 
lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the diflcront heretics (especially the 
Nirgronthns), as well os on tho Buddhist monks. 

riio first part of the second book of the Si yu ki giv os a general account of 
India Tlie author says that the name should lie pronounced In ton, and he 
derives it from tho Sanskrit tndu ** the moon ' , but he also mentions the 
name kingdom of the Bralunans,” which may mean Brahmiivarta.*' He 
gives some curious details respeetiog tlio public buildings, ths housohola 
(urmlure. dresses, manners, divisions of tune, etc , and hosooms to have been 
porticulorly struck with the mmuto observances of cast Ho mentions the 
four casta, and desenbes tho VoUyas os merchants, and (he Sudrns as agn 
cultural labourers 5 he also notices thot thero were numerous mixed costs 
Like tho Crocks, he was very favourably impressed with the trutlifuloess and 
honesty of ths sstionsl charoctsf He prstscs the sdnunistrahon of justice, 
and he mentions four modes of ordeal The produce of the royal lands was 
divided into four portions the first went to pay the expenses of the kingdom , 
the second suppbed Uie fiefs fi e jdgirs) for the oiScers of stats , tho 
given to learned men , and the fourth wos expended in gifts to tlie Bu^is* 
and the vanous Brahmamcal socte He describes the taxes as Lght 
one possessed and cultivated some hereditary land, and paid a sixth pm 01 
the produce to the long, who advanced tho seoi There were transit 
at the fords of nvers and on tlio highways, and tho king possessed no ngbt ot 
forced labour, but was obhged to poy reasonable wages There was a 
standing army employed in guarding tlie frontiers and the fang’s person , 
rest wras levied is time of need The governors, ministers, and 
trates all received a certain portion ot land, and wore supported by its 
He also gives some curious detoifs re^Tecting the current literature 
particularly mentions five sciences — that of sounds or words (sabda 
that of arts and trades (sifpa«{A<ina w«/y«) , tliat of medicine (chibiWi 
that of reasons (Ar/w rM/yo), and thot of roetaphysica (odbyolmo wdya) 
describes the four Vedas, though confusedly, and ho expressly mentions tn 
tho teachers thoroughly kxiew these works, and taught tho general sense 
their pupils, and explained the obscure expressions The terra of cducatio 
lasted till the student was thirty years ot ^o He has a short chopter on 
eighteen difierent philosophical schools — ‘ they are constantly at stme, ^ 
the noise of their angry ^scusstons rises like tho waves of the sea. ^ 
one remarkable passage which to the Sai^knt scholar may well seem , 
oble — " Special functionaries are charged with the duty of consigning 
writing memorable saymgs, and others are appointed to write the 
of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nilapifa — the o 
collection ’ In these narratives are mentioned the good and evil eve • 
tho calamities, and also tho ausincioua presages ” ” Probably these w® 
wortlilesB records of prodigies and omens liko those quoted by Livy • 

Hiouen ThBsag suddruns . ,, 
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It IS curious that every trace o{ them should have vanished from India 
with Buddhism itself 

But the most mteresting of all tliese sidelights thrown on the state of 
hterature m Northern India la that given by the account, in the disciplos’ 
memoirs* of Hiouen Thsang’a studies durmg his stay at Nolanda It is there 
said that, besides the different Buddhist instras wlucb he studied tinder the 
•renowned teachers of the monastery, he also studied the books of the Brah 
mans, and especially the work entiided ICi lun, which treats of the Fan charao 
lers of India, the origin of whidi is lost in antiquity and none knows who 
invented them. At the commencement oC the iCalpas, the lung Fan (Brahma) 
first explamed them and transmitted them to gods and men As these char- 
acters were explained by Brahma, they were for that reason called “ the 
wntmg of Brahma”® The primitive text was very long, extendmg to a 
million [^lokas, — this is the work called Fi ye lus la nan (Vyikaranam), wluch 
means a mnemomc treatise for the knowledge of sounds This immense work 
was successively abridged by Indra m 100,CK>0 Mokas, and by a Brahman of 
Gandhdra in the north of India, named the irsht Fo no m ^ The latter 
reduced it to 8,000 ilokos, and “ it is tins work which is still in use m India ” 

He then proceeds to give a cunous account of this work, which can bo no 
other than the celebrated Ashtaka of Paoini It embraces, he says, two 
classes of words, yen la and aou man to, which correspond, no doub^ to the 
tiQ anta and sup anta (or verbs and nouns) of Hmdu grammarians The 
foimer have 18 temimations, which are divided mto Parasmaipadn and 
Atmonepada , there ore three numbers with 3 persons in each, which thus 
raises the sum total of terminations to 18 (Pap 3, 4, 78) Ho then adds the 
example of the root hku, and it is very mteresting to see Uus familiar verb in 
ita strange Chinese disguise 

.“If they wish to express * existence,’ this word has three forms i 

1 Po po ti (6AatKi(s} * he is,’ 

2 Pe po pa (&hata(ah f) ‘ they two are,’ 

3 Pa fan It (AAoianli) ‘ they oro ’ ” , 

and smnlorly we have the forms for the second and first persons, po po $se, 
, pa pa po and po-po la, and po po mt, po po hoa, po po mo^ He ^ds that 
words ol this class are employed in elegant treatises, but are rarely used in 
ordmary composition— a remark which perhaps alludes to the corrupt gatha 
Sanskrit which we find so often in Buddhist books 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun (sup anta), and, as an example, 
we have a complete declension of Pou hu-eha {Purusha), “ a man ” 

Such is a brief outlme of this interesting narrative, the importance of which, 
for a view of medisval India, can hardly bo overrated Had the “ Hmdu 
period ” beenhistoncal, the travels of Fo ^an and Hiouen Thsang would have 
only merited a passmg notice, just hke that given to Ibn Batuta or Bermer m 
the Muhammadan portion , but, m the present dearth of luatoncal materials, 
these foreign visits assume an entirely new importance — they ore almost our 
only stepping stones through a thousand years of fable — Ho 1 


** Hiouea Thsang s»ja there were 47 of these 
Utters. 

” Ct Siywja 8 Intrcd Pig Veda 
'* Tlie^hlnese author remarks on u>w {arm 
(nlilcb correepoQiU to bhacu uuC) that in the 


Vedas another form often occurs, po po mo-tse 
wtudi IS no doubt the Vaidih (FAu. 7 

1 4G) and ws hare tha<> a siojular proof that 
Blouea Tbsan,; did actually study the Vedas. 
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BOOK V 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF ME ARAB CONQUESTS 
TO THE ESTADLISUMENT OF A MAHOMETAN 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

ARAB COI.QDESIS 
AO 032 AO II— AD 153 AO 130 

Ei«e ol the MaBomeHoi rsligioii-ConqucAl cl . 

ttndcd to Iho Indu.-Fii.l mcmtion into IndiA AO OOi-amq™ 
of Smd by the Atobt, AO HI ah 02-TheH ”P“>t.'.o-CouBe3 «■ 
tlio elow progreaj ol Iho Moliometono m 1"'**“— ™ lo 
All 31~Turl«fi m Transoxiona — Arab conquest of Tronsosiana 
700 712, A u 87 03 

The attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians bad ° 

no impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
might have long remained undistuibed by foreign in msio » 
if a new spirit had not been kindled in a nation tiU noiv 
sequestered as their own - 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by 
poverty, and prevented, by the same cause, ^.a 

united exertion as might have enabled them to cany t e 

abroad ^ a * +o mid 

Their country was composed of some mountain ^ 

nch oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, i 6 
coasts and islands of a sea joirirv 

The desert was scattered with small camps of pre . 
herdsmen who pitched their tents where they could que 
their thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their cam 
over extensive tracts where no other animal could have fouii 
a subsistence The settled inhabitants, though more civinzej*' 
^were scarcely less simplejn their habits, and weie foimed into 
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independent tribes, between \ihoni tliero could bo littlo com- 
munication except by npid journeys on horseback, or tedious 
marches under the protection of caravans 

The representative q£ the common ancestor o£ each tribo 
possessed a natural authority over it , but, having no support 
from any external poncr, ho could only carry his measures 
by means of tho heads of subordinate divisions, nho depended, 
m their turn, on their mflucnco with the members of tlio family 
of which they represented tho progenitor 

The whole go\emmcnt was thereforo conducted by per- 
suasion , and tliero was no mtcrfcrcnco with personal indepen- 
dence unless it directly affected tho general interest 

Such a country must havo trained its mliabitants to tho 
extremes of fatigue and privation , tho feuds of so many 
independent tribes and separate families must havo niado 
them famiUac with danger in its most trying forms , and the 
violent passions and fervid imagination which they had from 
nature served to call forth tho full exertion of any qualities 
they possessed 

Their laborious and abstemious lives appear in their comp icb 
form and theur hard and flcsblcss muscles , while the keenness 
of their eye, their dotermmed countenance, and their grave 
demeanour disclose tho mental energy which distinguishes 
' them among all other Asiatics 

Such was the nation that gave birth to tho false prophet, 
whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced 
a vast portion of tho human race 

Slabomet, though bom of tho head family of one of tho 
branches of thp tnbo of ICoreish, appears to havo been poor 
m bis youth, and is said to havo accompanied his uncle’s camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which tho simplicity 
and equality of Arab manners made laborious oven to the 
wealthy 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk 
m idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were 
under as little check of law as of religion 
*The immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
indeed, introduced higher notioi» both of faith and practice, 
and even the idolaters are said to havo acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the Other gods were subordinate , but the 
influence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness 
of Mahomet’s progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines 
were beyond his age 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an 
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Arab to seek for excitement in coiilLiuplation, and in ideas 
derived from nithin , and Mahomet had particular opporlun 
ities of indulging in such reveries during periods of solitude, 
to uhich ho habitually retired among the recesses of Mount 

Hira f /> » k 

His attention may have been drawn to the unity of Ooa ^ 
his intercourse with % cousin of his wife’s, who was 
m Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the 
Scriptures from Hebrew into Arabic , * but, how ever they were 
inspired, his meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of in«anitj , before he gave way to the impulse 
which he felt within him, and rc\ealed to his wife, and after 
wards to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship * Mahomet 
was at this time forty jears of age, and three or four 5^^ 
elapsed before he publicly announced his mission During the 
next ten jeara he endured every species of insult and per^ecu 
tion , * and he might ha\ o expired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle and 
protector, Abu Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Meew to 
determine on his death In this extremity, he fled 
resolved to repel force by force, and, throwing off ail the 
mildness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he 
developed the full vigour of his character, and became niore 
eminent for his sagacity and boldnet.s as a leader than he had 
been for his zeal and endurance as a missionary 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching he 
to have been perfectly sincere , and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and m time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is pro 
able that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, m par 
at least, to influence his actions But, whatever may have 
been the reality of his zeal, and even the ment of his doctrine, 
the spirit of intolerance in which it was preached, and t o 


^ Hi 3 name was W aiks ben Nanfel 
See the Tartkha Taban quoted by 
Colonel Kennedy m the Bombay 
Lxterary Tranaaetumt vol ui p 
4‘’3 Preliminary Discourse to Sale a 
Kor&n p 43 of the first quarto 
and Baron Hammer von Purgstall 
Journal of the Royal Aetaitc Sactetu 
No VII p 172 

* See Colonel Ivennedy just quo 
tei The Tdrtkkt Tabari was written 
m the third century of the Hiira 
(from 800 to 900 a d ) and is the 
earliest account accessible to Huro 


peon readers of the nse of the ^ 
hometan religion Its 
of the mental agiUtion of 
hia tancied visions, and his als™ 
at the alienation of his oot 
bear the liveliest marks of tmtn 
nature • Ki 

» He allowed himself to ^ 

abused to be spit upon, to hi^vi 

thrown upon him and to be dWK^ 
out of the tempie hy his 
fastened to his neck, k 
Kennedy Bombay Literary Trot 
tioiw, Tol ui p 429 ) 
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bigotry and bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuated, 
must place its author among the worst enemies of mankind 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis- 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse to arms in his own 
defence , and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 
them for the converaion or extermination of unbelievers This 
new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men , for though he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened m the 
twenty third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight,* he 
had brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had com- 
menced an attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone th^t he was indebted 
for his populanty He was a reformer as well as a conqueror 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament , and, however hts morality may appear to modern 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary 
practice of Arabia His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of his country- 
men, so long fostered by the practice of private war 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as 
sincere as it was general , and their religious spirit being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel , to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die m asserting bis umty and greatness, was the 
longing wish of every Mussulman , the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, only 
contributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion 

The circumstances, both pohtica and r^igtous, of the 
neighbourmg countries were such as to encourage the warmest 
hopes of these fanatical adventurers The Roman empire 
was broken and dismembered by the barbarians , and Chris- 
tianity was degraded by corruptioi^, and weakened by the 
controversies of irreconcilable sects Persia was sinking m 
the last stage of internal decay , and her cold and hfeless 
superstition required only the touch of opposition to bring it 
to the ground ® In this last country, at least, the religion of 
the Arabs must have contributed to tbeir success almost as 
much as their arms The conve rsion oLPersia^ a^s as comple te 
as* its conquest , and, in later_ tunea>jt5 exam^ spread the 

* A D 632 Persia shows the state of rebgioua 

Tbo temporal power acquired by feeling in that country shortly before 
the false prophet Mazdak who nearly tho l^th of Mahomet 
enslaved the kmg and "people of 
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CONQUEST OF PERSIA a d 650, a ii 30 

religion o£ the Arabs among powerful nations who were beywid 
the utmost influence ol their power * 

Mahomet’s attack on tlio Roman empire w as in the direction 
of S 3 rna , and, within six years after his death,’ that province 
and Egypt had been subdued by his successors Roman 
Africa * and Spam ' followed m succession , and, within a 
century from the death of their founder, the Mahometans had 
pushed their conquests into the heart of France 

The'O cxtensi\o operations did not retard their enterprises 
towards the East Persia was invaded in ad 632, her 
force w'as broken in the great battle of Cadesia in a d 636 , 
and, after two more battles,** her government was entirely 
destroyed, and her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus 
At the death of tlio second calif, Omar,” the whole of 
Persia as far east as Herat, nearly co extensive with the present 
kingdom, was annexed to the Arab empire 

In the year 650 an insurrcctfon in Persia induced theexilw 
monarch to try his fortune once more His attempt failed 
he was himself cut oS in the neighbourhood of the Oxus , and 
the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced to that river, 
including BalMi and all the country north of the range of 
Hindu (^sh . 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract 
which extends (north and south) from those mountains *0 
sea, and (east and west) from the Persian desert to 

The northern portion of the tract which is included m tne 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now inhabited by the EimaLs 
and Hazarehs, was then known by the uame of the mountains 
of Ghor The middle part seems all to ha\ o been included m 
the mountains of Sohman The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of Mecran 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea , and the mountains of Sohman enclose many 
high lying plains, besides one tract of that description (es 
tending west from the neighbourhood of Ghazm) which ^neary 
separates them from the mountains of Ghor . 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains o 


• The text refers particularly to the 

Tartar nations but China, theUalay 
country, and the Asiatic Islands are 
further proofs of the extension of the 
religion of the Mussuliuans lode 
pendent of their arms 
’ad G38 

• From A.D 647 to 709 

• AD 713 

1 # The defeat of the Mussulmans 
_ ^ by Charles Martel took place m 732, 


between Poitiers 

K Jall&Ua m a,d 637, NehAw» 

H.1H123 

useful to mention here that the e 
the Hijra dates from July 16 V.-oj, 
A.D 622 , but as the years are li^tf 
we must in turning a-h 
deduct 3 per cent from f”/ ®'g,» 
date A.H (i e multiply it Uy 
end tficp add 621 5 —ED J 
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ilecian -were inh'xbited by Belocliea and those of Soliman by 
Afghans , as is the state of things to this day 

Who were m possession of the mountains of Ghor is not 
so certain, but there is every reason to think they were 
Afghans The other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, 
and extending from those of Ghor eastward to the Indus, 
were probably inhabited by Indians, descendants of the 
Paropamisad'c 

With respect to the plains, if wo may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecran 
moimtains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
and those vn the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Persians The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued 
tract was m the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Merv penetrated to Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 
persons 

The pnneo of Cabul, also, must have been made tributary, 
if not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a 
fresh invasion of his territories m 62 of the Hijra " 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom 
One old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained 
all compromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the infidels ” 
The disgrace was immediatelyrevenged by theArab governor 
of Sistan , it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of lUiorasan led a large 
army in person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country tg submission His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajjaj, governor 
of Basra, so well known m Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty , and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove 
Abdurrahman into rebellion He took Basra, occupied Cufa, 
recently the capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then 
the residence of the Calif In this struggle, which lasted for 
SIX years, “ he was supported by the prince of Cabul , and the 
mability of his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated 
at length drove him to a voluntary death ” 

“ad 6C4 (Briggo s Fertshla vol (vol i pp 455 — 4C3) There are 
t P 4 ) vonoua opinions about the nation of 

** A.D 682 (Ibid p 5 ) the pnnee of Cabu] which is rendered 

** Pnee from the Kholatat at doubtful from the situation of his 
^ p 4o4 city at a comer where the countries 

irom A.D 099 to a.d 705 of the Paropamisan Indians the 

Kholatai al Akhbar and the Afghans the Persians, and the Tar 
Tartihv TotaH, quoted by Pnee tars are closely adjoining to each 
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FIRE WORSHIPPERS ad 604, vu 44 


During all this time Penshta represents the Afghans to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their oini 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the tune 
of the prophet himself He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindus as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged in hostilities ivith the raja of I/ahor, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakknrs (a people on the hills 
east of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession 
of territory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him 
from the attacks of the other Mussulmans It was owing to 
this compact, says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of 
Samom never invaded the north of Indn, but confined their 
predatory excursions to Sind He also mentions that the 
Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of the Arabs who were 
driven out of Smd in the second century of the Hijra 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
this account does not appear improbable The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not 
conquered until the time of Sultan Mahmud 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the 
nest, they may have been early reduced to submission by Ibo 
Arabs , but there are parts of the mountains where they can 
hardly bo said to bo entirely subdued oven to this day 

Wo know nothing of their early religion, except the pre* 
sumption, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkli and their 
connexion with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire 
Mahometan historians afford no light, ouing to their con 
founding all denominations of infidels 

The first appearance of the fifahomelans in India was 
m tho year of tho Hijra 44, at tho tune of their first expedition 
to Cabul 

Mohalib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from tho invading army 
and penetrated to Multan, from whence ho brought back many 
prisoners It is prohablo that his object was only to explore 
tho intermediate country, and that his report was not cncourag* 
ing from whatoer cause, no further attempt was made on 
tho north of India during tho continuance of tho Arab rule 
Tho next invasion was of a nioro permanent nature It was 
carried on from tho south of Persia into tho country at the 


“ '"y i'nproUWo that oltca mentioned by tinloud 
Mehiti (04 CAbul u i>o»M wroto at CbntnlJ a* cnpagi’d 
iA\n . a t /nendihip wilh tli# trrnw 

hcroca, witbout an>thina W 
to n.At La bclyPti'l I® 


knoun to Jm\o bt»n pCMuu-Mcd by 
tnbo o( tl at nation) , an 1 I al out . ..v.ua miuiuu, 

■up|<oMi \ o waa a 1 erwan both from to tliat bciyPb* 


I Cibut bting 
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mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hindu prmco called 
Datur" by the JIussulmans, who&o capital was at Alor, near 
Bakhar, and who was m pc^session of Multan and all Smd, 
with, perhaps, tho adjoining plains of tho Indus as far as the 
mountains of Calabagh His temtory was portioned out 
among his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common 
with the Rajputs 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar , " but, if they over took place, they were 
probably piratical e\peditioa3 for tho purpose of carrying off 
the women of tho country, whoso beauty seems to have been 
much esteemed in Arabia ** Several detachments were also 
sent through the south of Mecran during tho reigns of tho early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from t!io desert character 
of the country , which was that so well known, under the name 
of Gedrosia, for tho sufferings of Alexander’s army 

At length, in the reign of tho calif Wahd, tho Mussulman 
government was provoked to a moro strenuous exertion An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or Dcwal, a sea- 
port connected with Smd, Raja Balnr was called on for 
restitution Ho dcclmed compliance on tho ground that 
Dewal was not subject to his authority bis excuse was not 
admitted by tho Mussulmans, and they sent a body of 1,000 
infantry and 300 horse to enforco tlieir demand This in 
adequate detachment having perished like its predecessors, 
Hajjaj, the governor of Basra, prepared a regular army of 
6,000 men at Shiraz, and gave the command of it to hts own 
nephew ” Mohammed' Casim then not more than twenty 
years of age , and by^um it was conducted in safety to the 
walls of Dewal Casiin was provided with catapultas and other 
engines required for a siege, and commenced his operations 
by an attack on a temple contiguous to the town It was a 
celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high enclosure of hewn 


AjephewofChach whoestab 
lished the Brahman dynasty uv Smd 
about A n 10 (SirH Elliot Si4rah« 
in Stnd ) — Ed ] 

** Bnggs a vol xv p 401 

etc See also Captain M Murdo 
Journal of the Rojal AstaUa Soctetj 
No I p 36 Abulfazl makes D&hir a 
dominions mclude Cashmir but that 
country was then m possession of one 
of its greatest rfijas for whom liko 
all considerable Hmdd princes his 
liistonons claim the conquest of all 
India Sind is almost the only port 
of it with which they pretend to 
no connexion The native accounts 


quoted by Captain Potlinger (p 386) 
extend the dominions of Smd to Cabul 
and Marw&r and those given to 
Captain Bumes (vol ut p 76) add 
Candah&r and Canouj 

” [An Arab expedition set out 
from Oman An 15 or 16 to pillage 
the coast of India and proceeded as 
far os T^na m Bombay The Khahf 
Omar however had a great dislike 
of naval expeditions and discouraged 
them as much os possible (Sir H 
Elbot s Araha in Stnd ) — Ed J 
** Pottinger p 388 
** [Sir H Elliot says cousin and 
son m law — Ed ] 
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CASIM’S PROGRESS ad 711, i.u 92 


stone (like those ^vhich figure m our early wars m the Carnatic), 
and was occupied m addition to the numerous Bramm 
inhabitants by a strong garrison of Rajputs 

While Casim was considering the difficulties opposed to him 
he was informed by some of Ins prisoners that the safety of the 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displa} cd 
on the tower of the temple He directed his engines against 
that sacred standard, and at last succeeded m bringing it to 
tile ground winch occasioned so much dismay in the garrison 
as to cause the speedy fall of the place 

Casim at first contented himself with circumcibtng all tho 
Bramins , but incensed at their rejection of this sort of 
conversion, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put 
to death and all imder it with the women to bo reduced to 
slavery The fall of the temple seems to have led to that 
of the town and a rich booty was obtained of which a fifth (as 
m all similar cases) was reserved for Hajjaj and tho rest equal!) 
divided A son of Dahirs who was in i)enal, either as master 
or as an aUy, retreated on the reduction of that city, to 
Brahmanabad, to which place, according to Fenshta, he «aa 
followed by tho conqueror, and compelled to surromlcr on 
terms Casim then advanced on Nerun (now Heiderabad '), 
and thence upon Seliwan, of which he undertook tho siege " 
Notwithstanding tho natural strength of Sehwan, it 
evacuated at the end of seven days, tho garrison flying to * 
fortre®8 called Salim, which was likewise speedily reduced 
Thus far Casim’s progress had met with little bcnous 
opposition He was now confronted with a powerful army 
Under tho command of the raja’s cldc''t son , and his carnage 
cattle failing about the same time, he was constrained to take 
post, and to wait for reinforcements and a renewal of his 
equipments He was joined m time by 2,000 * liorso /row 
Persia, and was enabled to renew his operations, and to 
advance, tliough not without several indecisive combats to 
tho neighbourhood of Alor itself , 

Hero ho found himself opposed to tho raja m person ^0° 
advanced to defend his capital at tho head of an army 
50,000 men , and, being impressed with tho dingers of 
situation from the disproportion of his numbers and 
impossibility of retreat in case of failure, ho availed 
of tho advantage of the ground, and aiiattcd tho attack o 


» [This IS wrong \bulfc U do 
senbes It ns IS narasang* froi » ^fan 
and Sir II LlUol Qsoa it ot 
Iiclai — Ed J 

« &CO C«i t«m 11 llurdo, Jtmn 


i« Ho jal Asiatto 'Socidj ^o• ^ 
se Sa* , (iTii 

TArlkhi Ihnd o bmd I 
nal nuinlicra la\o ^ 

1 Boa Arabs in St J P' ' 
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V 1 * DESPAIE AND SLAUGHTER 

the Hindus in a strong position which Iio had chosen His 
prudence ^\a 3 seconded by a piece of good fortune During 
the heat of the attack which \ia3 made on him, a fire ball 
struck the raja’s elephant, and the tcmficd animal boro^ 
its master off the field, and could not be stopped until it Iiad 
plunged into tho neighbouring river The disappearance of 
the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic armies , and 
although Dahir, already wounded with an arrow, mounted his 
horse and renewed tho battle with unabated courage, bo was 
unabk to restore tho fortune of tho day, and fell fighting 
gaUaiAly m the m\dst oi the Atabiaiv cavsdry ' 

The pusillanimity of tho raja’s son, who fled to Brah- 
mauaba, was compensated by tho masculine spirit of his widow 
She collected the remains of the routed array, put the city into 
a posture of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of 
the enemy, until the failure of provisions rendered it impossible 
to hold out longer In this extremity her resolution did not 
desert her, and the Rajput garrison, inflamed by her c\ample, 
dotermuiod to devote themselves along with her, after tho 
manner of their tribe Tho women and children were first 
sacrificed in flames of their o\vn kindling , tho men bathed, 
and, with other ceremomes, took leave of each other and of the 
world , tho gates were then th^o^vn open, tho Rajputs rushed 
out sword m baud, and, throwing themselves on tho weapons 
of their enemies, perished to a man Those of tho garrison 
who did not share in this act of desperation gained little 
by their prudence the city was carried by assault, and all tho 
men in arms were slaughtered m tho storm Their families 
were reduced to bondage ” 

One moie desperate stand was made at Ashcandra,*’ after 
which Multan seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mahometans pursued their success unopposed, until they bad 
QccuTpied every of the donwnvewa et Dalwc *' 


* This battlo must lavo taken 
place on*tho left banl: of the Indus 
though there is no particular account 
of Cdsims crossing that nver He 
first approached the right or western 
bank at a place called H&wer Tho 
Bindua drew up on tho opposite bank 
and many moNernents were mode on 
both Bides before a passage was 
effected. Tlia places named on tl oso 
occas ons are Jiwar Bot and Rduer 
as above mentioned It seems to 
have been after crossing tl at Cdsim 
dro\^ up Uu army at Jehem and 
Gogand and before the battle 1 e was 
at Sdgara a dependency of Jehem 


Thosa places ore not now m tl e maps 
{Tar khi Hxnd o Sind ) 

” Bnggs s-Fertshla vol iv p 40D 
Tod 8 lia/atthdn vol i p 327 
** Potlinger, p 390 M-Murdo 
Journof of the ilouqf Xetot c Society 
No I p 31 

® Dewal was probably somewhere 
near Korachi the present seaport of 
Sind It could not be at Tatta as 
supposed by Fensl to, because that 
city though the great port for the 
nver navigat on is inaccessible from 
tho sea tl e bar at the mouth of the 
nver rendering the entrance improc 
ticablo except for fiat bottomed 
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Their treatment of the conquered country sho^ ed the Bame 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the 
early conquests of the Arabs On the first invasion, each city 
was called on, as the army approached, to embrace the Ifaho 
' metan religion, or to pay tribute ** In case of refusal, the city 
was attacked, and if it did not capitulate, all the fighting men 
were put to death, and their families were sold for slaves 
Four cities held out to this extremity , and m two of them 
the number of soldieis who were refused quarter is estimated 
at 6,000 each The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants 
of such places were exempt from all molestation, except 
such as they suffered when their town was being stormed 
When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by 
compulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all their former 
privileges, including the free exercise of their religion When 
a sovereign consented to pay tribute, lie retained his territory, 
and only became subject to the usual relations of a tributaiy 
prince 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that 
Cdsim thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia In the towns 
that were stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, 
religious worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends 


boats (see Captain SI Uurdo. Journal 
of th6 Royal Attalie Soatty, p 29, 
and Bumes s TraieU vol ui p 242, 
with the whole of his descnption of 
the mouths of the Indus la Chap 
IV ) The site of Brahiaanobad is 
generally supposed to be marked by 
the rums close to the modem town 
of Tstta [Sir H Hlli^t considers 
it and ^lonsura to be nearly identical 
with the modem Haularabad {Arabo 
in Sind p 239 J — Ed ] (Bumes vol 
ui p 31, and the opinions of the 
natives stated by Captain M'Murdo, 
in a note m the Journal of the Royal 
Aexalic Socitly No I p 28 ) Captain 
M ilurdo IS singular in supposing 
It to have been situated on the 
other side of the present course of the 


cbea of Mohammed Cfisun especially 
about the site of Baiun, and the point 
where he crossed the Indus , but 
there is no obscurity about lus general 
progress Bnggs s Fertehta colls to* 
scene of the great battle and aiege 
Ajdar , but this is probably on error 
of the copyist for Aror which is a 
very common name foi AJor 

[i^s IS the celebrated ps}*- 
“ According to the original ordinance 
of Omar, those persons who were 
of any rebgion non irohammedau 
colled Zimmis, or those under pro 
tection, were assessed with a tolera 
tionor poll tax, at the following raMfc 
A person in easy circumstances haa 
to pay 48 dirrhems a yeao on® * 
moderate means 24 dirrhoms 
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THE INDHiN PRIESTHOOD 


It soems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
Slultan dunng their first ardour for conquest and conversion 
should not haTO overrun India as easily as they did 
should now aUow themselves to be beaten out of a 
where they had once a firm footing . but the f ‘ “ 

two countries was not the same , and, although the proverbial 
nches of India, and the inoffensive character of its inhabitants, 
seemed to invite an invader, yet there were discouraging cir- 
cumstances. which may not have been without effect on the 
blind zeal of the Arabs .... 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both as- 
sailed, afforded no support to each other The pnests of the 
worshippers of fire are among tho most despised classes of 
the people” Their religion itself has nothmg inspiring or 
encouraging The powers of good and evil are so equally 
. matched, that the constant attention of every man is neces- 
sary to defend himself by puenlc ceremonies against the 
malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to protect 
him ” 


To the hchevets of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were 
hy a pnesthood, the annunciation of ” one God, the most 
powerful and tho most merciful,” must have appeared like a 
triumph of the good principle , and when the overthrow of a 
single monarch had destroyed the civil government m all its 
branches, there remamed no obstacle to the completion of tlie 
conquest and conversion of the nation 

But m India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen , and a religion inteiwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresiatibl© influence 
over their very thoughts To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps tho best suited 
t-fme Im- ua. rrnp^caoas aViadk to spend its lorce Xven 
the divisions of the Hindus were m their favour the downfall 
of one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind», and the invader diminished Uis numbers, and got 
further from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bnng his undertaking to a conclusion 

However these considerations may have weighed with the 
early invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
inquirer, for it is principally to them that we must ascribe 
he slow progress of the hlahometan religion in India, and 


* For a \ery cunoiia comparuoa 
ox the ancient and modem tenets ot 
the magi, see Mr Erskino a Essay- 
on the Sacred Bool,a and Religion 


of tho Pdrsis m the 'Tranaaettona of 
^ Bomhai; Literary Society \oL u. 
p 295 

” Ibid p 335 


gQ4 - DEATH OF CASIM ad 714. ah 98 

the presence of the cahf, whtSe cunosity had been stimulated 
by reports of her attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, 
and exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by Casim before she was sent out of 
her orra country The calif was moved by her beauty, and 
enraged at the insult offered to him by his servant . and 
giving way to the first impulse of his resentment, he sent 
orders that Casim should be sewed up in a raw hide, and sent 
m that condition to Damascus When his orders were executed, 
he produced the body to the princess, who was overjoyed at 
the sight, and exultingly declared to the astonished oahf that 
Casim was innocent, hut that she had now revenged the deatn 
of her father and the rum of her family “ 

• The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with tlie me 
of Casim Hia conquests were made over to his successor 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they remained tdl tne 
downfall of the house of Ouimeia. that is, for about thi^rty six 
years , when by some insurrection, of which we “O Dot 
the particulars, the Slussulmans were expelled ^“6 JP 
tnbe of Sumera, and aU their Indian conquests restored to me 
Hindus, who retained possession for nearly 600 years 

nBngcas Ferishta vot iv p thian heretics appear to 

410 4 a. AlUr, vol .. p 119, “ wbvtt.W 

PottmgersTrawI. p 389 m both elawl 

“ Briggs s i'erwfiw vol iv p 411 them from UuU4a 

Apia.AHeri vol a p 120 tarlol ““'“"“'I also 

the expelled Arabs found a settlement Jmd podmps 1^ , .^ind ) 
lanoJth. Alehin. ,P.„.iai.vol lSwB^Ellm..Aml..m^a« 

ehows that the Arabs were 
to leave much of the 
stratioa, especially the “ nal 

hooda of the natives ^ho 
conquerors received large tra 
land free from aU taxes, but beia 
condition of military service , Mi 


i p 7) 

[The account in the text is mcoin 
plete The khalifs continued to send 
governors to Suid and to receih o 
nominal submission until A.B 257 
when the khalif Mu tamad in order 
to dnert the SuSandes from their 


hostile designs against 1t&\. con ♦mw«tnrvBeemstohave 

ferred upon Yakub ibn Laith the natives subjeettoa 

government of Sind aa well as of ^ re wem many 

Balih and Tukliaristan, in addition liea^ land tar . ,.hie/9 Th® 

to that of SejestAn and KirmAn with half mdependen n prin 

which he had been already invested land tax and tlie jwy rrhe annual 

Smd soon afterwards became divided ctpal sourros is said in 

into two principal states Multan and , -rtn nnn dirrhems 

Mansura, both of which attamed a have ® nounds of 

I igh degree of power and prosperity about £-70 0^), nn f j- ^ wero 
the territory o! Mansura extendi^ *do® wood Tlie . j^^urAn 

from the sea to A16r, where that of " owrymfi an 

MuItAn commenced Ibn Haukol 
(in hts account of Smd written A n 
360) states that even m the neigli 
bounng Hindu states the Slussulmans 
wero allowed pecuLor privileges, as 
the having mosques, and hnng under 
their own laws, etc The TCarma 


of the Arabs m Smd see Profesg 
Dovvfions excellent 

EUiotspapers.inhis/fwton/®/ . 

a* told bj xU oixn I isiortane vob »• 
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THE INDIAN PBIESTHOOD 
It seems extraordinary that Uio Arabs, who had reached to 


Mnltto during their first ardour for comiuest and conYorsion 
should not have overrun India as easily as they did Persia, and 
should now allow themselves to bo beaten out of a Ptovineo 
where they had once a firm footing ; but the condition of the 
two countries was not the same ; and, although the proverbial 
riches of India, and the inoffensive character of its inhabitants, 
seemed to invite an invader, yet there were discouraging cir- 
cumstances, which may not have been without effect on the 
blind xeal of the Arabs. , 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both as- 
sailed, afforded no support to each other. The priests of the 
worshippers of fire are among the most despised classes of 
the people.” Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or 
encouraging. The powers of good and evil are so equally 
^ matched, that the constant attention of every man is neces- 
" sary to defend himself by puerile ceremonies against the 
malignant spirits from whom his deity is too weak to protect 
him." 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were 
by a priesthood, the annunciation of ” one God, the most 
powerful and the most merciful," must have appeared like a 
triumph of the good principle ; and when the overthrow of a 
single monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its 
branches, there remained no obstacle to the completion of the 
conquest and conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen ; and a religion intenvoven with the laws and 
manners of the peqple, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited 
to allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour : the downfall 
of one raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next i 
behindr; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got X- 
further from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
whi^ might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the 
early invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
inquirer, for jt is principally to them that we must ascribe 
tne slow progress of the Mahometan religion in India, and 


ot[Z°Lt'7l of Ox PtaU, m tha I’mn.ocl.o.. oj 

Ih. T ^ m^era ten^ at IM Ztumn/ SaettU, .oX u. 

me ^gi, Bcd llr. Erskmo s Essay p. 295. ^ ^ 

oa tUo Sacred Books and Beligum » Ibid p 335 
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the comparatively mild and tolerant form which it assumed 

At the tim?^o£ the transactions which we are now relating, 
there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans The spirit of their government was gwduaUy 
altered Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries became 
politic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 
families than Uie propagation of their faith , and by the same 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luSrious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and 
other pleaLes as attractive as those of victory Omar set out 
to his army at Jerusalem with his arms and P™™™ ™ “J’ 
same camel with himself , and 0^“ “‘’"f 
when he had finished the labours of the day, ‘Jat the pubhc o 
might not he expended on his enjoyments A1 Mahdi, within 
a century from tL last named calif, loaded 600 
and snow , and the profusion of one day of the Abbassidea 
would have defrayed aU the expenses of the 
The translation of the Greek pMosophers by A1 Mamun 
an eouaUy wide departuie from the spirit which led to the story 
of the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arab 
with the transactions which we have just related, , 
next attacks on India were made by other nations, to w os | 
history we have now to turn 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before relate , 
their possessions were divided by the Oxus from a 
which, from that circumstance, they gave the name oi JV 
du’l Nahr, literally Btyond the Rtter , or, as we translate . 
Transoxiana This tract was bounded on the non y 
Jaxaxtes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on t ® 

Mount Imaus Though large portions of it are desert, 
are capable of high cultivation , and, while it was in t e 
of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in prosp 
by the richest portions of the globe It was occupie pa 
by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tribes . _ 
the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving v 
herds were Tartars Such is likewise tho state of 
present, and probably has been from remote antiquity 

The great influence which the Tartars ” of Transox ^ 

*« See Erslones Baber In^iluc I us© the 

tion p xlui and Heeren BeseorcAM tary solely m their neat 

\nA*vi vol up 200 Thelsoguage as a general term ® nation* 
at the time of the Arab conquest wm tract and great assemblage oi jjttle 
Persian of which a remarkable proof The word m this ^ i,„0j it 

dated m the year 94 of the Hiira known to the people to -ga 

(ad 716) IS given by Captain Bumes applies as Asia Africa ^ of 

(Travel* vol lu pp 269 3o0 ) are to the original inhabi 
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have exercised over the history o£ the neighbouring nations 
and ol India makes us anxious to know something of thmr 
origin and former state ; but we soon meet with many diffi- 
culties in following up the inquiry. It would be an important 
step to ascertain to which of the three great nations whom we 
include under the name of Tartais they belonged ; but although 
the Turks, Moguls, and Mdnehus are distinguished from each 
other by the decisive test of language, and though at present 
they are each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a 
general resemblance in feat ures and manners throughout_th o 
Woio. w hich Tentierri^dfiScult_tor_a_ ^eTSon at a distance tg 
d ia'^he lm e be tween t hem ; even their languages, though as 
dilYerent as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family 
likeness with those two.** In making the attempt we derive 
little aid from their geographical position. At present the 
Slanchua are in the east, the ilfoguls in the centre, and the Turks 
in the west ; but the positions of the two last-named races have 
been partially reversed within the period of accurate history, 
and it is impossible to say what they may have been in still 
earlier ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the 
south of Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for 
change of climate, but each has some tract which it considers 
as its own, and many occupy the same in which they were found 
when first noticed by other natioi^. Not so the Tartars, who 
have always been formed into great monarchies ; and, besides 
migration for convenience witffin their own limits, have been 
led by ambition to general movements, and have been con- 
stantly expelling or subduing each other ; so that they not 
only were continually changing their abodes, but forming new 
combinations and passing under new names according to that 
of the horde ^?hich had acquired a predominancy. A tribe is 
at one moment mentioned on the banks of the Wolga, and the 
next at the great wail of China ; and a horde which at first 
scarcely filled a valley in the mountains of Altai, in a few years 
after cannot be contained in all Tartary. It is, therefore, as 
impossible to keep the eye on a particular horde, and to trace 
it through all this shifting and mixing, as to follow one emmet 
through the turmoil of an ant-hiU. 

The Turks at present ate distinguished from the rest by 
their having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by 
fairer complexions and more civilized manners ; and these 
qualities might afford the means of recognizing them at all 


lUoss quartets ol tho glotej ; but it 
13 equally convenient for tha purpose 
of generalization. 

** Sco Dr. Prvchatvl on tho Ethno- 


graphy of Upper Asia, Transaeitons 
of ihe lioyal Geographical Society, 

voL IX. 
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times if wo could bo suro that they did not owo them entirely 
to their greater opportunities of mtcrmixmg with other races, 
and that the same superiority was not possessed m former 
times hy portions of the other Tartars which may have then 

occupied tho western territory wannimTi tint 

It may assist in distinguishing these 
the Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the 
on tho Oxus and in Asia Minor, tho wandering tribes of the 
north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, 
areaU T„rU , as was tho greater part of 
The ruling tribe, and the greater part of the 
Klian, was Mogul The Tartar dynasty that now reigns 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary is M“ncli 

On the whole, I should suppose hat a “ “ 

had settled in Transoxiana long before the Ctatmn e 
that though often passed over by armies and ® S 
Moguls, they have never since been expelled , ^ „t 

formed the hulk of the nomadic and part of the perm 
population at the time of the Arab invasion 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, ‘ ^ 

arrival , they were probably Turks themselves, and certoimy 
had just before been incorporated with Jeen 

that race took the lead, and which, “sed 

tributary to Persia only a century before, had P 
an ephemeral empire, extending from ® y “sei m 

Oxus to tho Lake Baikal, and the mouths <>f 
Siberia,* ** and were now again broken into small divi 
tributary to China “ 


*1 The Turks of Constanlinoplo 
and Persia have so completely lost tho 
Tartar features that some phyeiolo 
gists have pronounced them to belong 
to the Caucasian or European and 
not to the Tartar, race fhe Turks 
of Bokh 4 r& and all Transouona. 
though ao long aettled among Per 
BiaiiB, and though greatly softened 
m appearance, retaui their original 
features aufficiently to bo recognizable 
at a glance as Tartars De Guignes, 
from the state of mformation in hia 
timo was seldom able to distinguish 
the Tartar nation but on one point 
he IB decided and consistent, viz 
that tho Heoung nou is another name 
for the Tdrka Among the Heoung 

nmi ha nlacos. without hesitatioii 


(lognomy nnd 

rom their victoiies Vttila mm 

ITO3 remarkable for these natio^l 

iliantiBS (Gibbon vol P j 
rto) Another 
e branch of the Heoimg ° 

^ously settled among the P^ 

Iransoxiaua and .i-gir 

le of Wlute Huns Uieu 

age from **^0 nation^ c rop 
Guignes, vol n PP 
ThI Arab and 

13 alwoys call their ^ 

■U end plwugh to 

itence of the Moguls) .^anl 

ily tho term 2VrJL as vaguely 
iollyaowedoW 

3le of this subject ably 

Mm introduction tO b 
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CATIBA 


It was fifty five years after the final conq^uest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Smd. that the Araby rossed 
the Oaus, under Catiba, governor of Kliorasan Ho first 
occupied Hisar, opposite Baikh In the course of the next 
SIX years he had taken Samarcand and Bokhara, overrun the 
country north of the Oxua, and subdued the kingdom of 
Khanzm, on the Lake of Aral , » and although his power 
was not mtroduced without a severe contest, often with doubtful 
success, against the Turks, yet in the end it was so well estab- 
lished, that by the eighth year he was able to reduce the 
kingdom of Ferghana, and extend his acquisitions to Mount 
Imaus and the Jaxartes 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year , and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained But it had already shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period 

Even in the first half centuiy of the Hijra, the murder of 
Otliman, and the incapacity of Ali led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia The house 
of Ommeia who wore thus raised to the califatc, were disturbed 
durmg their rule of ninety years by the supposed rights of tho 
postenty of the prophet though bis daughter Fatima, whose 
claims afiorded a pretext m every case of revolt or defection , 
until, in ID 763, the rebellion of the great province of ^orasan 
gave tho last blow to their power, and placed the descendants 
of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne 

Spam held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empue was never restored 


CHAPTER II 

DYNASTIES FOESIED AFTER THE BREAKING XIP OF THE ElIFIRB 
^ op THE CALIFS 

AD 806 AH 100— A D 995 A n. 385 

872D03-Th. hous. of 
AlSZ,r? i-v 832 1050 i H, 321 418- 

-iS ' Ghioim-Hu pebellion— Sabuktegin 

aoasls tho Samims against tha eastern 
Ara, i D 903 AeH 383— Death of Sabuktegin 

WM of Abbas, 

accelerated by a journey undertaken in oousequencu of an 

“ Now called lUii>a or 0 rganj 
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Oxiis ind one to that of Herat They were continued under 
the Taberites, and retained Transoxiana, after the fall of that 
dynasty, till the death of Yacub Leith , when they passed the 
Oxus at the head of a large army of cavalry probably composed 
of their Turki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, as has 
been related, and took possession of all the territory he had 
conquered They governed it in the name, though perfectly 
independent, of the calif, until they were deprived of a large 
portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the Deilemites, 
from the district in Mazenderan in which their founder was a 
fisherman on the Caspian Sea Cut off by a high range of 
mountains from the rest of Persia, and protected by the diffi 
culty of access, the extensive forests, and tho unwholesome 
climate, Mazenderan had never been perfectly converted, 
and probably never entirely subdued ' it was the seat of 
constant insurrections, was often in the hands of worshippers 
of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which the Deilemites 
rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient force 
to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the Samanis, 
to seize on Baghdad and the person of the calif, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period exceeding 
100 years 

After their losses by the Beilemite conquests, the Samanis 
remained masters of Khorasan and Transoxiana, and gave 
rise to the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the 
Mussulman empire of India 

It was in the reign of Abdulraelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of Samam, that Alptegm, the founder of this new 
dynasty, rose into importance He was a Turki slave, and his 
original duty is said to have been to amuse his master by 
tumbling and tricks of legerdemain '* 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves , and Alptegm, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose m time to be governor of Khorasan 
On the death of his patron,** he was consulted about the best 
perscit of the family for a successor , and happening unluckily 
to give his suffrage against lilansur, on whom the choice of the 
other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the ill will of his sovereign, 
was deprived of his government, and if he had not displayed 
great military skill m extricating himself from among his 
enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if not his life He 


D Herbelot arizcla “ AJpto- 

ghin 

Price Nol 11 p 243 DeGuigoes 
voLb p 155 Fenshta{\ol i p 12) 
makes his revolt a-d 962 jlh 351 , 
DHerbelot makes his date a.d S17, 
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obstinate revolt of Transoxiaiia,‘ which was quelled by his 
son, Mamun , and the long r^idence of that prince m lUiorasan 
maintained for a time the connexion of that province with the 
empire But it was by means of a revolt of Khorasan that 
Mamun had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from 
his brother Amm , and he had not long removed bis court to 
Baghdad, before Tahir, who had been the principal instrument 
of his elevation, began to establish his own authority m Kho 
rasan and soon became virtually independent ' Khorasan 
and Transoxiana were never again united to the califate , and 
the Commanders of the Baithful being not long aftenrards 
reduced to pngeants in the hands of the Turkish guards, the 
dissolution of the Arab empire may from that time be regarded 
as complete * 

The family of Tahir ruled quietly and obscurely for iipn ards 
of 6fty years when they were deposed by the Soffandes, a 
more conspicuous dynasty though of even shorter duration ‘ 
Yacub, the son of Leith the founder, was a brazier of Sistan 
who first raised a revolt m his native province, and afterwards 
overran all Persia to the Oxus and died while on his advance 
against the calif m Baghdad His brother, Omar, was defeated 
and made prisoner by the Samanis which put an end to the 
greatness of the family, though a younger member maintained 
himself in Siatan for a few yeare after the loss of their other 
possessions * 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years but their 
memory must have survived m Sistan, for at the end of half 
a century we find that country again asserting its independence 
under one of their descendants,* who was finally subdued 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazm, more than 100 years after the 
downfall of the original dynasty * 

The house of Samani subsisted for more than 120 years ' 
and though not themselves invaders of India, they had more 
connexion than their predecessors with the history of that 
country They derive their name either from one of tbcir 
ancestors, or from a town in Bokhara, or m Balkh, fromaihich 
they drew their otigm ’ The first of the family mentioned 
in history was already a person of consideration, when he 
attracted the notice of the Calif Mdmun, then residing 
Khorasan By the directions of that pnnee, three of the 
oamani s sons were appointed to governments beyond the 


ni 
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Oxus, and ono to tliat of Herat They were continued under 
the Taheritcs, and retained Tranaoxiana, after the fall of that 
dynasty, till the death of Yacub Leith , when they passed the 
0xu8 at the head of a large army of cavalry probably composed 
of their Turki subjects, made Omar Leith prisoner, as has 
been related, and took possession of all the territory he had 
conquered They governed it m the name, though perfectly 
independent, of the calif, until they were deprived of a large 
portion of it by the family of Buya, called also the Deilemites, 
from the district m Mazenderan m which their founder was a 
fisherman on the Caspian Sea Cut off by a high range of 
mountains from the rest of Persia, and protected by the diffi- 
culty of access, the extensive forests, and the unwholesome 
climate, Mazenderan had never been perfectly converted, 
and probably never entirely subdued * it was the seat of 
constant insurrections, was often in the hands of worshippers 
of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, m which the Deilemites 
rose to consequence, and at length acquired sufficient force 
to ^vrest the western provinces of Persia from the Samanis, 
to seize on Baghdad and the person of the cahf, and to rule 
over an extensive territory in his name for a period exceeding 
100 years 

After their losses by the Deilcmite conquests, the Sdmdnfs 
remained masters of IChordsan and Transoxiana, and gave 
rise to the dynasty of Gbazid, who were the founders of the 
Iklussulman empire of India 

It uas in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of Samani, that Alptegm, the founder of this new 
dynasty, rose into importance He was a Turki slave, and his 
original duty is said to have been to amuse his master by 
tumbling and tricks of legerdemain 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves , and Alptegm, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as weff as integrity, rose m time to be governor of Khorasan. 
On the death of his patron," bo was consulted about the best 
persoh of the family for a successor , and happening unluckily 
to give his suffrage against Mansur, on whom the choice of the 
other chiefs had fallen, ho incurred the lU-wiU of his sovereign, 
was deprived of his government, and if he had not displayed 
great military skill m extricating himself from among his 
enemies, ho would have lost his liberty, if not his life He 

p Herbclot, orticls *' ,Upte* A n 305 , but it is evidently a slip, 
either of the author or the printer, for 

Fnce, \oLu p 243 . Do Guigncs m tho dato of lUptegm’o death he 
>oLiLn.l65. Fen&htafvol i. p 12) comes within a moderate dutanco of 
makes aw re^lt x d 0fl2, a.ii. 351 , tho other authorities. 
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had, however, a body of trusty adherents, under whose pro- 
tection he made good his retreat until he found himself m 
safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of Soliman. 
The plam country, including Balkh, Herat, and Sistan, received 
the new governor, and remained in obedience to the Samanis ; 
but the strong tract between that and the Indus bade defiance 
to all their attacks . and though not all subject to Alptegm, 
all contributed to secure his independence One histonan 
states that he was accompanied on his retreat by a body of 
3,000 disciplined slaves or Mamluks, who would, of course, 
be Turks of his own original condition , “ he would doubtless 
also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, by 
soldiers who had served under him when governor , but it is 
probable that the mam body of his army was drawn from the 
country where he was now established “ 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwar- 
hke , and the Afghans of the hills, oven when their tribe did 
not acknowledge his autbonty, would be allured by his ivages 
to enter his ranks He seems to have made no attempt to 
extend his territory ; and he died within fourteen jears 
after he became independent '* 

Alptegm had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he had 
purchased from a merchant who brought him from Turkestan, 
and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power and 
trust, that at his death “ he was the effective head of his govern- 
ment, and in the end became his successor. 

Slost authorities assert that Alptegm gave Sabuktegin bis 
daughter in marriage, and himself appomted him his heir;” 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage ” 

But Ferishta’s account '* is, that Alptegm, dying m A D. 975, 
A H 365, left a son named Isdkh, whom Sabuktegin accom- 
panied to Bokhara. Isdkh was then appomted by Jlansur 
Samani to he governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. 
Isdkh died m AD. 977, ah 367, when Sabuktegm was acknow- 
ledged as his successor,** and married Alptegin’s daughter.** 


, ^rioe, from the Kholcuat al 
Akhoar, vol u, p 243 
gl^ ” Herbelot, aiticio *• Alpt® 

« Price, voL u p 244; Pensbta. 
^*156^ Do Gujgnes, vol u 

A H males it a d 964, 

» j* P° (who quotes Abul- 

feda), aol u, p iSQ, DHerbelot 
('’\ho quotes Khondemir) 

Price, \ ol u. p 277, 


** Bngga’s Feruhia. vol i P » 
** [Other accounts make * 
chief Bulkatagin, succeed Isiku i“ 
two years. — Ed 1 . , 

» A story is told of Sabukte^ 
while yet a pnvalo horseman, whicn 
provea the humanity of the bistona^ 
if not of the hero One day, ui honi* 
lo^ lie succeeded m nding down * 
fawn, but when he was carrying ^ 
hia prize m triumph, ho observ«« in 
dam following his horse, end sho^g 
such evident marks of distress, tna 
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He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
before lie was called on to exert kimself m its defence.^ 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
their frontier as that of Ghazni must naturally have disquieted 
the Hindus on the Indus, and appears to have led to their 
being harassed by frequent incursions. At length Jeipal, 
raja of Labor,’* whose dominions were contiguous to those of 
Ghazni, determined to become assailant in his turn. He led a 
large army into Laghman, at' the mouth of the valley Avhich 
extends from Pesliawer to Cabul and was there met by Sabuk- 
tegin. While the armies were watching a favourable oppor- 
tunity for engaging, they were assailed by a furious tempest 
of wind, rain, and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural 
causes, and so disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible 
to cold and wet than their antagonists, that Jeipal was mduced 
to make proposals of an accommodation. Sabuktegin was not 
at first disposed to hearken to him ; but, being made aware 
of the consequence of driving Hindus to despair, be at length 
consented to treat ; and Jeipal surrendered fifty elephants, and 
engaged to pay a largo sura of money. 

When he found himself again m safety, ho refused to fulfil 
this part of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent 
to demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegin was not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith : he again assembled his troops, and recom- 
menced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipal called in 
the assistance of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmir, Cdlinjar, and 
Canouj, and advanced to Laghman with an army of 100,000 


he was touched with compossiOD, and 
at last released his captive, pleasing 
himself with the gratitude of the 
mother, which often turned bock to 
gaze at him os she went off to the 
forest with her fawn. That night 
the Prophet appeared to him in a 
dream, told him that God had given 
him a kingdom as a reward for his 
humanity, and enjoined him not to 
forget his feelings of mercy when he 
came to the exercise of poner. 

, *• From this time forward my prin- 

cipal dependence will be on Fenshta, 
a Persian historian, who long resided 
in India, and wrote m the end of the 
sixteenth century, a history of all the 
Mahometan dynasties m that country 
down to his own time 1 think my- 
self fortunate m having the guidance 
of on author eo much superior to 
most of his doss m Asia. tVhor© tho 
nature of my narrative admitted of 
It, I haw often used tho very expres- 


sions of Fenshta, which, m Colonel 
Bnggs’s translation, it would be 
difficult to improve. [For Sabuk* 
tagin’s reign, and the first 20 years 
of that of Mahmud, wo liavo also the 
contemporary work of A1 Utbl, the 
Ktlab i Fammi, translated by the 
Bev J. Keynolda (London 18C8), 
but it adds httle to Fenshta — Eo ] 
® [We learn from Albiruni that a 
dynasty of Hmdd kings reigned m 
l^bul during the tenth century ; a 
Brahman named Somand (.S^amaTiIa) 
was one of the drst. Some of his 
successors seem to have been Bajputs, 
and to have possessed Lahdr as well 
as Kdbul Jaip&l and his son Anan- 
gapal were in all probability Kajput 
kings of Delhi, who had annexed 
Lahdr to their domimons, after K&bul 
was seized by the liluhammodans 
Tho name Samanta appears on Anan 
gapal’a corns. See Mr Tliomaa 
Joum, H.AS, >oI. ix — Eo.] 
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liorso, and a prodigious number of foot soldiers Sabuldegm 
ascended a liciglit to view the enemy, and beheld the whole 
plain covered with their innumerable host , but ho was nowiso 
dismayed at the prospect, and, relying on the courage and 
discipline of his own troops, he commenced the attack wth an 
assurance of victory Ho first pressed one point of the Indian 
army witli a constant succession of charges by fresh bodies 
of cavalry , and when ho found them begin to waver, he ordered 
a general assault along the whole line The Indians at once gave 
way, and were pursued, with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indus 
Sabuktegm found a rich plunder m their camp, and levied 
heavy contributions on the surrounding districts He also 
took possession of the country up to the Indus, and left an 
officer with 10,000 horse, aa hia governor of Peshawer The 
Afghans and Khiljis ” of Laghroan immediately tendered their 
allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to bis army “ After 
these expeditions, ho employed himself m settling his own 
dominions (which now extended on the west to beyond 
CandaUar) , when an opportunity presented itself of promoting 
hi3 own aggrandizement by a timely interposition m favour 
of his nominal sovereign 

Nuh or Noah (the seventh of the Samani kings) had been 
driven from Bokhara, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
invasion of Bogra IChan, king of the Hoeik6 Tartars, who at 
that time possessed alnaost all Tartary beyond the Imaus, 
as far east as China ” The unfortunate sickness, retreat, and 
death of Bogra Khan restored Nuh to his throne An attempt 
he soon after made to punish the disaffection shown by his 
governor of lihorasan, during his misfortunes, drove that 
chief into an alliance with Faik, another noble of Bokhara, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period 
m the latter days of tbe Samanis , and the confederates, 
more anxious about their own interests than the safety of th« 
state, called in tbe aid of the Deilemite prince who ruled in the 
adjoining provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend 
bis dominions by promoting dissensions among bis neighbours 


The Khiljis, or Khsljis, are a 
Tartar tnbe, part of -which, m the 
tenth century, waa stall near the 
eourca of the Jaxaites, but of which 
a portion had even then been long 
settled bet-ween SisUn and Tn.l.n 
(tern the Afghdn country) In the 
tenth century they stall spoke Turkf 
They seem \ery early to have been 
closely connected with the AfphgT,. 
with whom their name is ^most 
mtanably assoeiated (For Qieir 


ongmal stock and residence ^ 
Tartary see De Guignes, vol m P 
note, D Herbelot, article Kh^ladj , 
Ebn Haukal, p 209 , and for their 
abode m the Afghan country, 
p 207 This last author wrote oe 
tween a d 902 and A d 968 ) 
»*Bngg8 8 FerMhta, icJ » PP 
, 157 

** De Gvugnes voh p P ’ 
Price, vol u. p 247, 
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To resist this powerful combination, Nuh had recourse to 
Sabuhtegm, and that leader marched towards Bokhara at the 
head of his army, more on the footing of an ally than a subject 
Ho had stipulated, on the pretext of hia mfirmitics, that ho 
should not dismount at the meeting , but he no sooner came 
in sight of his sovereign, than he threw himself from his horse, 
and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he had not been 
prevented by Nuh, who hastened to receive him m his arms 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
their enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the 
Deilemite general, who, in the critical moment of the action, 
threw his shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went 
over with his troops to Sahuktcgin The rebels now evacuated 
their usurpations, and Nuh rewarded the services of Sabuktegm 
by confirming him in hia own government, and conferring that 
of Khorasan on his son Mahmud But the rebels, though 
disconcerted at the moment, were able once more to collect 
their forces, and next year they returned so unexpectedly, 
that they surprised and defeated Mahmud at Nishapur It 
was with some exertion that Sabuktegm was enabled again 
to encounter them The contest ended m their being totally 
defeated m the neighbourhood of Tus (now Meshhed) Their 
force was completely broken , and Faik, abandoning the scene 
of his former importance, fied to I lak Khan, the successor 
of Bogra, by whoso powerful interposition ho was soon 
after reconciled to Nuh, and appointed to the government 
of Samarcand 

Immediately after this arrangement Nuh died , and I lak 
Khan, profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced 
on Bokhara, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and 
ultimately compelled the new Pnnee, Mansur II , to place all 
the power of hia government m the hands of Faik 

During these transactions Sabuktegm died on his way back 
to Ghazm * 

» De^Guignea vol u p 158 » He died within a month of Nuh 

Price vol u p 248, Fenshta,\ol u a-d 997 ah 387 (Fenshta Do 
P Guignes Price DHetbelot.) 
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Disputed .uc6e.soa iu 307 i« “Th 1.“s°dToo'1 

^ ence ad 909 ah 389— His first oxpedition to a d 1001 

iH 391— Second expedition ad 1004 ah 

AD 1005 AH 396^vasion of the TMtaw 

A D 1000 A H 397— Defeated by Mahmud— Fourth exp^tion A » 

1008 AH 399 — Decisive battle— Temple of ^ogarc6t—Con^es^f 

Ghor-Fdth expodiuon to India-Sixth expedition ^pture ofTan^ 

—Seventh and^ eighth expeditions-Conqucst of 

1016 AH 407— Ninth **^‘‘*o“ ^ 1(?23 

Canoui— Tenth and eleventh expedition ad 

A B 414— Permanent occupation of the Twelfth exp^ 

Simnat.AD 1024 ah 416-Malimud sets up a rdja in 
tressea in tho desert on his return- Firet reio t of the Srlj^-^op 
pressed ad 1027 ah 418— CoDquestofPersiabyMalimud— 

AD 1030 AH 421— His character— Composition of lus court Md^y 

—Turlis— Persians— Relation of the different nations to the go^ enunc 


JIajimuo had from hi3 boyhood accompanied lus father on lus 
campaigns, and had given early indications of a warlike a 
decided character He was now m bis thirtieth , 

from his tried courage and capacity, seemed m every 
to succeed to tho throne , but his birth was probably 
mate,* and, from his absence at his government of ' 

his younger brother Ismail was enabled (according to so 
accounts) to obtain tho dying nomination of Sabul^tegm, an 
certainly to seize on the reins of government and cause nims 
to be proclaimed without delay Not tho least of his , 
tages was the command of Im father’s treasures , ho croplo} 
them to conciliate tho Icadinc men with presents, to augme ^ 
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given way to him if ho had been of an age to undertake so 
arduous a duty , and he offered that, if Ismail would concede 
the supremacy to his superior experience, he would repay the 
sacrifice of a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khorasan 
His offers were immediately rejected , and, seemg no further 
hopes of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to an issue 
by an attack on the capital Ismail, who was still at Balkh, 
penetrated his design, and interposing between him and Ghazm, 
obliged him to come to a general engagement It was better 
contested than might have been expected from the unequal 
skill of the generals but was favourable to Malimud Ghazm 
fell, Ismail was made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life 
in confinement, though allowed every indulgence consistent 
with such a situation 

Theae internal contests, which lasted for seven months, 
contributed to the success of I lak Khan, who had now estab 
lished his influence over ^lansur II , by compelling him to 
receive Talk as his minister, or, m other wor^, his master 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enemies Tilahmud made a respectful application to Mansur for 
the continuance of his government of IChorasan His request 
was abruptly rejected and a creature of the new administration 
appointed his successor 

But I^Iahmud was not so easily dispossessed , he repelled 
the new governor, and although he avoided an immediate 
conflict with Mansur, who was brought m person against him, 
ho withheld all appearance of concession and remained in full 
preparation for defence , when some disputes and jealousies 
at court led to the dethronement and blinding of Mansur, and 
the elevation of Abdulmalik as the instrument of Faik On 
this Mahmud ordered the name of the Samams to be left out 
of the public prayers , took possession of lUiorasan in his own 
name , and, having soon after received an investiture from the 
calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself no longer en- 
jO}-cd), he declared himself an independent sovereign and first 
asaumtd the title of Sultan, since so general among Mahometan 
princes * 

I lak Klian not to ho shut out of his share of the spoil, 
advanced on Boldiara, under pretence of supporting Abdul 
malik , and Jaking possession of all Transoxiana, put an end 
to the dj nasty of Samani, after it had reigned for more tlian 
120 years 

Malimud, now secure in the possession of his dominions, 
had it ahnost in his own choice in which direction he should 

* t'Ol' beforo adoptcU by it o AIiLkiuImons it is un old Vrabic Mord 

t raUig T 
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extend them The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from 
their connexion with the Mahometan religion and their ancient 
renown, were in such a state of weakness and disorder that a 
large portion ultimately fell into his hands without an effort , 
and the ease with which the rest was subdued by the Scljuks, 
who were once his subjects, showed how little obstruction there 
was to his advancing his frontier to the Hellespont 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider 
field for romantic enterprise The great extent of that 
favoured country, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, 
the fertility of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions 
raised it into a land of fable, m which the surrounding nations 
might indulge their imaginations without control The adven 
tures to be expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from 
their being the means of extending the ilahometan faith, the 
establishment of which among a new people was in those times 
the most glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve 

These views made the livelier impression on ilahmud, from 
hi3 first experience m arms having been gamed m a war with 
Hindus , and were seconded by hts natural disposition, even 
at that time liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a nch field 
for plunder 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with I lak Khan 
leaving him m possession of Transoxiana , cemented the 
alliance by a marriage with a daughter of that prince and 
having quelled an insurrection of a representative of the Soffa 
rides,* who had been tolerated m a sort of independence in 
Sistan, and whom, on a subsequent rebellion,* he seized and 
imprisoned, he proceeded on his first invasion of India 

Three eentunes and a half had elapsed since the conquest 
of Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on this expedition 
He left Ghazm with 10,000 chosen horse, and was met by his 
father’s old antagonist, Jeipal, of Labor, m the neighbourhood 
of Peshawer He totaUy defeated him, took him prisoner 
and pursued his march to Batmda, beyond the Satlaj He 
stormed and plundered that place , * and then returned with 
the rich spoils of the camp and country to Ghazni He re 
leased the Hindu prisoners for a ransom, on the raja’s renewing 
his promises of tribute , but put some Afghans who had joined 


* fIDiala/ bin Ahmed Eo 1 

* A.D 1002 ■* 

® Batmda Beems fomerly to haw 
been a place of more consequenci 
than Us situation, m a sort of desert 
wo^d promise It is said by Colone 
Tod to have been the residence or th 
raja of Lalior alternately with tin 


capital from which he took his til|^ 
Afl the battle of Peshfiwer was on the 
2<th of November llahmOd 
reach Batmda toward the end of tn 
cold season, when the nvers of tu 
Ponj&b though not all fordaW 
would offer little obstruction to 
cavalry 
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them to Jeipal, on returning fiom lu3 captfvity, worn 

out by repeated disasters, and perhaps constrained by some 
superstition of Ins subjects, made over his crown to his son 
Anang Pal , and mounting a pyre which he had ordered to be 
constructed, set it on fire with his own hands, and perished in 
the flames Anang Pal was true to his father’s engagements , 
but the raja of Bhatia, a dependency of Labor, on the southern 
Bide of Multan, refused to pay his share of the tribute, and 
resolutely opposed the Sultan, who went against him in person 
He was driven, first from a well defended mtrenchment, then 
from his principal fortress, and at last destroyed himself in the 
thickets of the Indus, where he had fied for concealment, and 
where many of his followers fell in endeavouring to revenge 
bi^ death 

Mahmud’s next expedition was to reduce his dependant, 
the Afghan chief of Multan,* who, though a Mussulman, had 
renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close alliance with 
Anang Pal 

The tribes of tbe mountains being probably not sufficiently 
subdued to allow of a direct march from Ghazm to Multan, the 
raja was able to interpose between Mahmud and bis ally The 
armies met somewhere near Peshawer, when the raja was 
routed, pursued to Sodra (near Vazirabad, on tbe Acesines), 
and compelled to take refuge m Cashmir ^lalunud then laid 
siege to Multan at the end of seven days, he accepted the 
submission of the chief, together with a contribution , and 
returned to Ghazni 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invasion 
of his dominions by the armies of I lak Khan Though so 
closely connected with him, tbe Tartar prince had been tempted, 
by observing his exclusive attention to India, to hope for an 
easy conquest of Kborasan, and bad sent one army to Herat 
and another to Balkh, to take possession 

But he had formed a wTong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to S6wuk, or Suk Pal, a converted Hindu, and turning, 
by rapid marches, tow ards IChorasan, soon forced I lak Khan’s 
generals to retire to their own side of the Oxus 

llak Khan was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr Klian of Khoten, who marched to join him 
with 50,000 men Thus strengthened, I lak Khan did not 

• llu muuo was Abul Fath L^di, eubnutted to Sabuktegin after his 
grandson of Hamid KbAn Mctoiy over tho Hindus. [Abul 
I/*' lomed the cncnucs of Fath was a ICarmathian heretic Ho 

, fwth for a ces*iQn,of tho proMoces i^onuscd to abjoro hw errors. — Eo 3 
of Multan and Loglundn and who 
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hesitate to cross the Oxua, and was met by Mahmud near 
Balkh On this occasion Alahmudbrought 600 elephantsmto the 
field, and contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they 
should not be liable to derange ins own hne, while they should 
produce their full efiect on the men and horses of the enemy, 
unaccustomed to their huge bulk and strange appearance 
Accordingly the mere sight of them checked the impetuosity 
of the Tartar charge , on which the elephants adtraiiced, and 
at once pushed into the midst of the enemy, dispersing, over* 
throw mg, and trampling under foot whatever was opposed to 
them it IS said that hlahmud’s own elephant caught up the 
standard bearer of I Jak Khan and tossed him aloft with bis* 
tnmk, m sight of the Tartar king and Ins terrified fellow soldiers 
Before this disorder could be recovered, the armies cloaed, 
and so rapid and courageous was the onset of the Ghaznavites, 
that the Tartars gave way on all sides, and were driven with a 
prodigious slaughter from the field of battle ^ 

I lak Khan escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 
and never again attempted to make head against Mahmud 
The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy , but 
the advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design , 
and ho did not regain his capital without the loss of some 
hundreds of men and horses by the inclemencv of the season 
Sleanwhile Suk Pul had revolted and relapsed into idolatry 
Malimud came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him 
prisoner, confined him in a fort for life 

Mahmud had been prevented, by the invasion of Ilak Khfin, 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from 
Anang Pal As ho was now at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs, he assembled a largo army, and set out in the spring 
of A D 1008 to resume his operations against the raja 

But Anang Pal had not been insensible to the nsk to which 
ho w as exposed He had sent ambassadors to the Hindu princes 
far and near, pointing out to them the danger with which they 
all were threatened by the progress of the Mahometans, and 
the necessity of an immediate combination to prev^^t ti.o 
destruction of their religion and independence His arguments, 
winch were probably in accordance with their own prerions 
feelings, made an imprcsi>ion on those to whom they 
addressed the r^jas of Ujein, Gwuhur, Cahnjcr, Canouj, Delhi, 
and Ajiuir entered into a confederacy , and, uniting 
forces, advanced into the Panjab, with the largest army that 
had ever yet taken the field JIahmud was alarmed at thia 
unexpected display of force, and instead of meeting the danger 
with his usual alacrity ho hailed m the presence of the oijcmyi 

^ r riru) tu. Do Guigtic*. Dilcrbclot. 
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and took up a position near Pesl^er, in which he remained 
on the defensive. Buring his inaction tho hostile army daily 
increased : the Hindu women, sold their jewels, melted down 
their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from a 
distance, to furmsh resources for this holy war ; and tlio 
Gakkars and other warlike tribes joining tlieir army, they 
surrounded the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench 
their camp. But Mahmud, though somewhat disconcerted,^ 
was far from having lost his courage ; and, wishing to profit 
by the strength of his position, ho sent out a strong body of 
archers to provoke an attack on his intrenchments. The result 
■' was difierent from his expectations : tho archers were at once 
repulsed by the Gakkars, who, in spite of the presence and 
exertions of the king, followed them up so closely, that a 
numerous body of those mountaineers, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, variously and strangely armed, passed the intrench- 
ments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing fury 
among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and maim both horse and rider until, almost in 
the twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans 
had fallen victims to their savage impetuosity.' 

The attacks, however, gradually abated ; and Mahmud at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, bad taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,* and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy ; the Hindus, thinking 
themselves desertedby their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmud took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmud allowed the 
Indians no time to reassemble : he followed them into the 
Panjab, and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he 
had time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in which 
Jhe se^ms to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against HagMcot, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 


® Pnee, vol u p. 234. 

* In the original Una 19 “ cannon 
and musquetry ” ; and although 
Colonel Bnggs finds a most ingenious 
Solution, winch, by a slight change ot 
the diacritical points m the Persian, 
turns these words mto “naphtha 
balls and arrows,” yet he la staggered 
by the agreement of all the MSS, 
and shspects an anachronism jn the 
author. I ha\ e adopted the singplest 


explanation. [Col Briggs in hia 
Bersian toxta roads nafl w lhadang, 
instead of top u tujang, and Sir. H. 
Eihot approves the correction. See 
ffistorwins 0/ India, note H, p.'340 
But Ferishta has a similar anachron- 
ism afterwards, when lie makes 
Pnthwi Rai speaJc of lus pxgudahd. »• 
topchi m his letter to Shahdb ud dm 
(Persian text, p 101,1.8)— Co] 
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with the lower range of Himalaya This edifice, as it derived 
peeuhar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long succession of Hindu princes, and was likewise the deposi- 
tory of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood , so that, 
according to Fenshta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, 
silver, precious stones, and pearls than ever was collected m 
the royal treasury of any pnnce on earth 
• Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant , but the garrison had been drawn off m the late 
great effort, and Mahmud, on approaching the walls, found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who caUed loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession ol 
their accumulated treasures 700,000 golden dinars, 700 maM 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2 uuu 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jew e , 
including pearls corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since 
Raja Bhima, m the Hindu heroic ages, are said to have faUen 
at once into his hands '* , . 

With this vast booty Mahmud returned to Ghazni, ana n 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to o 
people the spoils of India, set forth m all their magnificence o 
golden thrones and tables of the precious metals The fes iv 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted tliree days , 
banquets were provided for the spectators alms were libera y 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were c 
stowed on persons distinguished for their rank, merits, o 
sanctity r 

In A u 401 he went m person against the strong 
Ghor, in the mountains east of Herat It was inhabited y 
the Afghans, of the tribe of Sur, had been early converted, an 
was completely reduced under the califs m AU. HI * 
chief had occupied an unassailable position, but 
out by a pretended flight (an operation which, though it^pce 
BO dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, appears 


to fail), and, being entirely defeated, swallowed poison 


His 

name was Mohammed Sur, and the conquest of his 
the more remarkable, as it was by his descendants that 
house of Ghazni was overthrown 

In the course of the ne\f year but'one, the inountaino 
country of Jurjistan, or GhirjisUn, which lies on the uppe 


•• Tlwro ftfu many sort* ol man 11 Iba Tlio In Uan t 
the sinollcat that of Arabia, u 2 Ibe. (Bnirgaa nob* on ie 
llio coinmonoxt, that of Tabriz, U p 4S } 
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course of the river Slurghdb, adjoining to Ghor, was reduced 
by Slalimud’s generals.’^ 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmud 
to Ghor) for, in the same year (a.d. 1010, A.ii. 401), ho again 
turned to India — which seems to have been tlie business of 
his life — took Multan, and brought Abul Fath Lo^i prisoner 
to Ghazni.” 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length ~j 
to T anesa r. not far from the Jumna, where he plundered thet"'' 
temple (a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with * 
an incredvble number of captives to Ghazni, before the Indian 
princes could assemble to oppose him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmir ; m returning from the 
latter of which the army was misled, and, the season being 
far advanced, many Uvea were lost : the only wonder is, that 
two invasions of so inaccessiblo a country should have been 
attended with so few disasters. 

These insignificant transactions were succeeded by an 
expedition which, as it extended Mahmfid’s dominions to 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most important 
of his reign. Tlak Khan was now dead, and his successor, 
Toghan IChin, was engaged in a desperate struggle with the 
Khitan Tartars,” which chiefly raged to the east of Imaus. 
The opening thus left in Transosiana did not escape !Mahmhd, 
nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to neglect so 
great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhara seem to have been occupied 
uithout opposition; and the resistance which was offered in 
Kharizm did not long delay the conquest of that country.^* 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 


The name of this tract continua- 
all; occurs m connexion with Ghor 
and the neighbouring countries Its 
position appears from Ebn Hsukal 
(Ouseley’s £&» Hauilaf, pp 213,221, 
22a) , > 13 very often mistaken by 
European writers for Georgia; and 
D’Herbelot, under this impression, 
derives the title of the prince (which, 
from the defective imting of the 
Persians, is made by different authors 
Sap, Shar, Tshar, and NishSr) from 
the Russian czar, or from Csesar 
** [Fenshta adds that lie killed 
many of the I^armathiana and other 
heretics — Ed 3 

From A.D. 1013 to 1025 (Do 
Guignes, >ol ii p 31 ) 

“ No previous expedition in tlio 
direction of the Oxus is mentionod 


by any historian after the battle 
with I lak Khdn la 1006 ^ and. 
Fenshta ascribes this mvasion to the 
resentment of Mahmud at the murder 
of the king of ZCb&nzm, who was 
roamed to his daughter ; but D’Her 
belot (art “ Mahmoud ”) and Da 
Guignea (who quotes AbWedil, vol 
u p 166) assert as positively that it 
was to put down a rebelhon ; and as 
Fenshta himself alludes to an appU- 
cation to the calif for an order for the 
aurrender of Samarcand m a d. 1013, 
it IS not improbable that Mahmdd 
may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiano, especially 
as there is no mention of hu being 
then p»ersonaIIy engaged in any other 
expedition B * 
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Mahmud’s views, even m his designs on India , for, quitting 
the Panjab, which had hitherto been his ordinary field of action, 
he resolved on his next campaign to move direct to the Ganges, 
and open a way for himself or his successors into the heart 
of Hmdostan His preparations were commensurate to his 
design He assembled an army which Tenshta reckons at 
100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, and which was drawn from all 
parts of his dominions, more especially from those recently 
conquered , a prudent policy, whereby he at 
the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left behind, 
and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder ot 
India 

He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored, and 
he seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
judgment and information He set out from Pcshawer, an , 
passing near Cashmir, kept close to the mountain, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the Jumna, 
he turned towards* the south, and unexpectedly presented 
himself before the great capital of Canouj 

It IS difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances 
which tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this city. 
The dominions of the raja were not more extensive than 
those of his neighbours, nor does ho exhibit any ? 

of power in their recorded wars or alliances , yet Hindu a 
Mahometan writers vie with each other m extolling the sp e 
dour of his court and the magmficence of his capital , an 
impression made by its stately appearance on the army o 
Mahmud is particularly noticed by Fenshta “ 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and ^as j 

Bcious of his helpless situation, that he came 
family, and gave himself up to Mahmud The fnendship 
inauspiciously commenced appears to have been sincere 
permanent the Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the cn 
three days, and returned some years after, in the hope j 

ing the raja against a confedemey which had been Conn 
■j. to punish his alliance with the common enemy of lus nation ^ 
r No such clemency was shonn to ilattra, one of the nios 
celebrated seats of the Hindu religion During a halt of tucM y 
days the city ^>as given up to plunder, the idols Mere bro » 


A Hindu writer among other 
oxtraiugunt praises (Colonel Tod \oI 
u. p 7) &a>a tho walU wero thirty 
miles round a ^luseulmun (Major 
Itcnndl p 51) osMrta that it con 
tamed 30 000 h]iu]>s fur tl o sole of 
Util liuf boioe MoliomeUui unten 


pay tho rdja tho usual , 

Bupposuig him emperor of ^ 
and Ebn Houkal a wntuiy 
Mahmud, mentions Conouj 
chiof city of India Oustley * f 
IlauLal p r 
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and the temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a 
fire in the city, and the effects of this conflagration were added 
to its other calamities. It is said by some, that lilahmud was 
unable to destroy the temples on account of their solidity. 
Less zealous Jlahometans relate that he spared them on account 
of their beauty. AH agree that he was struck with the highest 
admiration of the building which he saw at Mattra, and it is 
not improbable that the impression they made on him gave 
the first impulse to his own undertakings of the same nature.” 

This expedition was attended with some circumstances 
mote than usually tragical. At Mahawan, near Mattra, the 
raja had submitted, and had been favourably received, when, 
a quarrel accidentally breaking out between the soldiers of 
the two parties, the Hindus were massacred and driven into 
the river, and the raja, conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed 
his wife and children, and then made away with himself. 

At Munj, after a desperate resistance, part of the Rajput 
garrisons rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses ; so 
that not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country was laid waste ; and the king 
returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 
5,300 prisoners.” 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Mahmud 
made two subsequent marches into India at long intervals 
from the present : the first was to the relief of the raja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, by the 
raja of Calinjer in Bundelcand, against whom i^Iahmud next 
turned his arms, but made no permanent impression, either in 
this or a subsequent campaign. 


Tho following extract has been 
preserved of a letter from Slohmud 
to the Governor of Ghazni • — “ Here 
there ore a thousand edifices ss firm 
as the faith of the faithful, most of 
them ot marble, besides innumerable 
temples; nor is it likely that this city 
has attained its present condition but 
at the expense of many miUions of 
deenars , nor could such another be 
constructed under a penod of two 
centuries.” (Bnggs’s I'erishla, vol. 
L p 5S ) 

” The whole of this expedition is 
mdistmctly related by Fenshta. He 
copies the Persian writers, who, 
adverting to the seasons m tlwir own 
country, make Mahmud begin big 
march m spnng Had ho done so, 
he peed not have gone so high m 


searcli of fords ; but he would have 
reached Canouj at the beginning of 
tho periodical rains, and earned on 
all hia subsequent movements in the 
midst of nvers dunng that season. 
It is probable he would go to F6sha> 
wer before the snow set m above the 
passes, and would pass the Indus 
early in November His marches 
are still worse detailed He goes 
first to Canouj, then back to Mirat, 
and then back agam to Mattra. 
There la no clue to ms route, advanc- 
ing or retmng ; he probably came 
down by Zilirat, but it is quite un- 
rartain how he returned For a 
good discussion of his marches, see 
Bird’s History of Oujarat Introduc- 
tion, p. 31. 
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On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan’s great victories, 
Jeipal_II., who had succeeded Anang Pal in the government 
of Labor, seems, after some misunderstandings at the time 
of his accession, to have lived on good terms with Mahmtid. 
On this occasion, his ill destiny led him to oppose that prince’s 
march to Canouj. The results were, the annexation of Labor 
and its territoiy to Ghazni : the first instance of a permanent 
garrison on the east of the Indus, and the foundation of the 
future Mahometan empire in India. 

After this, Mahmhd’s attention was dra\vn to Transoxiana : 
he marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and subse- 
quently returned to Ghazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, ilahmud seems to have 
lost all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and deter- 
mined on a final effort which should transmit his name to 
posterity among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
greatest promoters of Islam. 

This was his expedition to Somnat, which is celebrated, 
wherever there is a Iilussulman, as the model of a religious 
invasion. 

S6mndt was a temple of great sanctity, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Guzerdt.” Though now 
chiefly known in India from the history of iMahmiid’s exploit, 
it seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the richest 
and most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship 
in the country.** 

To reach this place, Alahmud, besides a long march through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, 
would be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present 
day : to cross it for the first time, with a chance of rsseting 


Celled by the oativoa S6reth and 

It 13 eaid that from 200,000 to 
300,000 votaries used to attend this 
tempio dunng eclipBes ; that 2,000 
villages had been granted by difierent 
pnncea to maintain its establieh- 

roents; that there were 2,000 priests, 

500 dancing women, and 300 mu- 
sicians attached to the temple ; that 
the cham supporting the bcH which 
worshippers strike during prayer 


velghod 200 mans of gold ; and th 
Jie idol was washed daily ws 
irouglit from the Ganges, ft distan 
»l 1,000 miles The last statemen* 
a not improbable from present pra 
ices. The numbers, os in aU c^* 
n Asiatic writers, must bo consider^ 
>8 mdcamto. The value of the ch^. 
f m TabrizI mans (as was probacy 
ntended), would bo above t l 00. « 

md if m Arab mans, under 
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a hostile arniy on the edge, required an extraordinary share 
of skill, no less than enterpnse 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, a d 1024, 
and reached Multan in October The Sultan had collected 
20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining his troops 
to provide themselves, as far as they could, with forage, water, 
and provisions The number of his army is not given It is 
said to have been accompanied by a crowd of volunteers, 
chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love of adventure 
and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by religious zeal *• 

As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir The 
Hindus, if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, 
were not prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so 
well protected, and the raja of Ajmir had no resource but in 
flight His country was ravaged, and his town, which had 
been abandoned by the inhabitants, was given up to plunder , 
but the iuU fort, which commands it, held out , and as it was 
not Mahmud’s object to engage m sieges, he proceeded on his 
journey, which was now an easy one , his route probably lying 
along the plain between tho Aravalli moim tarns and the desert 
Almost tho first place ho came to m Guzerat was the capital, 
Anhalwara, where his appearance was so sudden, that the raja, 
though one of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to 
abandon it with precipitation 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahmud 
pursued his march to Somnat, and at length reached that great 
object of his exertions He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the mainland by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned m every pomt, and from 
whence issued a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction m the name of Vbo god Littlo movod by tb^o 
menaces, Mahmud brought forward his archers, and soon 
cleared the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to tho 
temp]#, and, prostrating themselves before tho idol, called on 
him with tears for help But Rajputs are as easily excited as 
dispirited , and heanng tho shouts of “ Allah Akbar ' ” from 
tho Mussulmans, who had already begun to moimt the walls, 
they burned back to their defence, and made so gallant a 
resistance that the Mussulmans were unable to retain their 
footing and were driven from tho place with loss 

TIio next day brought a still more signal repulse A general 
assault was ordered , but, os fast as the Mussulmans scaled tho 

^ * i-enahta rcctoas tho volonteeis 30,000 (Enggs, \oL L p. 68 ) 
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avails, they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
Beemed resolved to defend the place to the last 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who hid 
assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves m order 
of battle, and compelled Mahmud to relinquish the attack, and » 
move m person against his new enemy 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already 
doubtful, when the raja of Anhalwara arrived with a strong 
reinforcement to the Hindus This unexpected addition to 
their enemies bo dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to 
waver, when Mahmud who had prostrated himself to implore 
tho Divine a«:sistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his 
troops ivith such energy, that ashamed to abandon a king 
under whom they had so often fought and bled, thoy, with one 
accord, gave a loud shout and rushed fonvards witli an im 
petuosity which could no longer bo witlistood Five thousand 
Hindus lay dead after tho charge and so complete was tho 
rout of their army, that tho garrison gave up all hopes of further 
defence and breaking out to tho number of 4,000 men made 
their way to tlieir boats , and, though not without considerable 
loss, succeeded in escaping by sea 

Mahmud entered tho temple, and was struck with tho 
grandeur of tho edifice, tho lofty roof of which was supported 
by fiftj SIX pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented 
with precious stones Tho external light was excluded, but 
tho temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung dowm in tho 
centre from a golden chain Facing tho entrance was Somndt, 
an idol five yards high, of which two were buried m tho ground 
Mahmud instantly ordered tho imago to bo destrojed, when 
tho Brahmins of tho tcmplo throw tlicmsclvcs before him and 
offered an enormous ransom if ho would spare their deity 
Mahmud hesitated, and his courtiers hastened to offer tho 
advico which they knew would bo acceptable, but Mahmud, 
after a luoiucnt'a pause oxc.ln.vratd that ho would rather bo 
remembered os tho breaker than tho seller of idols, and struck 
tho imago with his maco His cxamplo was mstantancpu-’lj 
followed, and tho image, which was hollow, hurst with tho 
blows, and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and otlicr 
jewels which had been concealed in it, that amply repau* 
Mahmud for tho sacrifice of tho ransom Two pieces of thw 
idol were sent to Mecca and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where 
ono was to bo scon at tho palaco, and ono at tho public nio'^qui, 
as lato as when hcribhla wrote his liistory “ 
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The treasure taken on this occasion o\cecded all former 
captures , but even tUo Asiatic historian^ arc tired of enumerat- 
ing the mans of gold and jewels 

Meanwhile the raja of Anhalwura had taken refugo in 
^ Gundaba, a fort which was considered to bo protected by the 
sea Mahmud ascertained it to bo iiccessiblo, though not 
without danger, when the tido was low i entered the water at 
the bead of hia troops, and earned tho place by assault, but 
failed to capture the raja 

Slahmud, thus victorious, returned to Anhalwara, where it 
18 probable that ho passed tho rainy season , and so much was 
ho pleased with tho mildness of tho chmato and tho beauty and 
fertility of tho country, that ho entertained thoughts of trans- 
ferring his capital thither (for some years at least), and of 
making it a now point oi depatturo for futlbes conquests Ho 
appears, indeed, at this time to have been elated with his 
success, and to have meditated tho formation of a fleet, and 
tho accomplishment of a variety of magnificent projects His 
visions, however, were m a different spirit from those of Alex- 
ander, and wero not directed to tho glory of exploring tho ocean, 
but tho acquisition of tho jewels of Ceylon and tho gold mines 
of Pegu Mature reflection concurred with tho advica of bis 
ministers m inducing him to give up those schemes , and as 
the raja still kept at a distance, and refused submission, ho 
looked around for a fit person whom ho might invest with 
the government, and on whom ho could rely for tho pay- 
ment of a tribute He fixed his oyes on a man of tho ancient 
royal family who had retired from the world, and embraced 
tho life of an anchoret, and whom he probably thought 
more likely than any other to remain in submission and 
dependence “ 

There was another pretender of tho same family, whom 
Mahmud thought it necessary to secure m his camp, and whom, 


xvu p 194 oto ) [Professor Wilson 
pubs©<nently traced the story to its 
earlier meDtion m Abulfedd in tl o 
commencement of the 13th century 
That ^iter desenboa it as five cubits 
high two oi which are set m tho 
ground and it is destroyed by fire 
lighted round it to split the hardness 
of the stone Every subsequent 
author odds something to tho ac 
count until it reaches the exaggera- 
tions m Fenshta whence it has been 
copied {with further embellishments 
by Pow a unfaithful translation) into 
our common histones See A»uUie 
Journal 1843 — Ed] 


^ Hie jicrson selected is said to 
have been a descendant of D^bishllm 
on ancient Hindu rdja, so called by 
the Persians to whom lus name is 
familiar os tho pnneo by whose orders 
the iablas of Pilpay wore composed 
Fenshtn calls both the pretenders in 
the following story by tho name of 
their supposed ancestor but they 
probably were representatives of the 
fam ly of Ch&wara to whom the 
father of tie reigning rdja of tie 
family of Chdlu^ had succeeded 
through the female line (Birds 
Mirdu Ahmed p 142 and Tods 
Bujatthan, vol i p 197 ) 
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when he was about to leave Guzerat, the new raja earnestly 
entreated to have delivered to him as the only means of giving 
stability to his throne Mahmud, who, it seems, had admitted 
the prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling to give him 
up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty persuaded to do 
so by the argument of his minister, that it was “ not necessary 
to have compassion on a pagan idolater ” His repugnance 
was no doubt increased by the belief that he was consigning 
the prisoner to certain death , but the ascetic was too pious 
to shed human blood, and mil^y ordered a dark pit to be dug 
under hia own throne, in which his enemy was to linger out 
the days that nature had assigned to him A fortunate revo- 
lution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, and con 
signed the anchoret to the dungeon which he had himself 
prepared “ 

Mahmud, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
in Guzerat, began to think of returnmg to his own domimons 
He found that the route by which he had advanced was 
occupied by a great army under the ra]a of Ajmir and the 
fugitive raja of Anhalwara His own force was reduced by 
the casualties of war and climate , and he felt that even a 
victory, unless complete, would be total rum to an army whoso 
further march lay through a desert He therefore deterimned 
to try a new road by the sands to the east of Smd The hot 
season must have been advanced when he set out, and tho 
sufltenngs of his followers, owing to want of water and forage, 
were severe from the first , but all their other miseries were 
thrown into the shade by those of three days, during which 
they were misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert their thirst became 
intolerable from the tod of their march on a burning sand and 
under a scorching sun, and the extremity of their distress 
drove them to acts of fury that heightened the calamity 
'The guides were tortured, and were believed to have confessed 
that they were priests m disguise, who had devoted themselves 
to avenge the disgrace of Somnat , despair seized on^very 
breast many perished miserably , some died raving mad , 
and it was thought to be no less than a miraculous inlerpo 
sition of Providence which guided them at last to a lake or 
pool of water. 


» This story is chiefly taken from 
D Herbelot and Bird a translotioa ol 
the Mirati AhmedJ whose asira 
tives are more consistent than tbal 
»n Fcrishta. When stnpped of sonu 
Wonderful cucumetances with vhicli 


the historians have embelhshed it 
itia by no means improbable mit^» 
end IS too true a picture of the 
critical humanity of a IDndu pn 
m power to ha^ a been inwntod by * 
Mc^ometan author 
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At length they arrived at Multan,** and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Ghazm.“ 

Mahmud allowed himself no repose after all that he had 
endured Ho returned to Multan before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body of data m the Jund mountains who had mo- 
lested his army on its march from Somndt. These maraudere 
took refuge m the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of 
the Indus, which are often not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shifting from island to island. Mahmud, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided himself 
with boats, and was thus able not only to transport his oivn 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had m their possession, 
and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make prisoners 
of the women and children ** 


[Ono histonan states that oa his 
way through Sind ho placed a Mu 
hammadon dust m possession of 
Mansuro, aa tha former occupant hod 
abjured Islamiam,~probably thus 
expelling the Kormatnian or Surma 
ruler thore, as he hod doue m MultiLn 
Xho Sumras recovered their power 
under lus successors. (Sir H EUliot s 
Arabs tn Sttul, p 192 j— Ed ] 

^ It seems surpnsmg, when wo 
road of oU these suSonngs, that 
Mahmud should neither in going nor 
rotunung have availed himself of the 
easy and safe passage along the bonks 
of the Indus, with which be could not 
fail to be well acquainted, both by 
the accounts of Mohammed C&sim b 
expedition, and by the neighbour 
hood of the Afghans So unaccount- 
able la the neglect of this route, (hat 
we ate led to think that some physical 
may tVven have 

which have now ceased to operate 
It seems certam that the Rin, which 
IS now a hard desert m the dry season 
wd a jolt marsh m the rams, was 
lormeny a port of the sea The 
traditions of seaports on the north of 
Cacb and the discovery of ships ui 
the Bm, appear to put this question 
beyond a doubt , while the rapidity 
of the changes which have taken 
place under our own eyes prepare us 
to behe>e that still greater may have 
occurred m the 800 years that have 
elapsed since tho takmg of Somn&t 
(See Bumes s Traiels voL ui. p 309 ) 
I suppose MahmOd s expedition to 
SAmnat to have occupied more than 
a year and a half, te from October 


or November, 1024, to April or May, 

1020 Fenshta sa> 8 it occupied two 
yeoiB and a half, and Price, m one 
place, two years a&d a half, and, in 
another, more than three (Vol u 
p 29J ) But these penods ore in 
consutent with the dates m Fenshto, 
whicli are as follows —March from 
Multdo, October, A D 1024, an 416, 
return to Ghazni, A D 1020, A.n 417 
Tlie return must have taken place 
before the middle of the year, as 
Mahmud a sufleringa m the desert 
would not have happened m tho ramy 
season, and, moreover, as no time 
would be left for the expedition 
against the Jats, which took place m 
the same year The two years and 
a half, therefore, could only bo made 
up by Buppoamg Fenshta to have 
mode a sUp in oscnbmg Mahmuds 
return to a.d 1020, instead of ad 

1021 but A n 1021 by bva 

own account, to have been employed 
m an expedition against the Seljuks 
(Bnggs, vol 1 p 83 1 Supposing 
ilohmud to have remamed for two 
years m Guzerat it would be difficult 
to explain how he kept up his com 
niunications with Ghazni . as well 
08 to account for his maction during 
BO long a period, in which not a march 
nor a transaction of any kind is 
recorded 

** I have endeavoured to reconcile 
tlua account, which is entirely on 
Fenshta s authonty, with the size of 
the nver and the geography of the 
neighbourhood Brq own descnption 
gives on idea of a regular naval aima 
ment and a sea fight, Mahmud, he 
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This was the last of Mahmud’s expeditions to India His 
activity was soon called forth in another direction , for the 
Turk! tribe of Seljuk, whose growth he had incautiously 
favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to be 
restrained by his local governors , and he was obliged to move 
m person against them He defeated them m a great battle, 
and compelled them, for a time, to return to their respect for 
his authority ” 

This success was now followed by another of greater 
consequence, which raised Mahmud’s power to its highest 
pitch of elevation Tlie origin of the family of Buya, or 
the Dedemitea, has already been mentioned ” They sub 
sequcntly divided into three branches , and, after various 
changes, one branch remained m possession of Persian Irak, 
extending from the frontier of Khorasan, westward to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, beyond Hamadan The chief of this 
branch had died about the time of Mahmud’s accession, leaving 
his dominions under tlve regent^ of his widow , and the Sultan 
was at first disposed to take advantage of the circumstance 
Ho was disarmed by a letter from the regent, who told him that 
she might have feared him when her warlike husband was 
alive, but now felt secure in the con\iction that he was too 
generous to attack a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk 
his glory m a contest where no addition to it could be gamed “ 
If Mahmud ever evinced this magnanimity touarda the 
widow, It was not extended to her son This young man’s 
reign was a continued scene of misgovernmenfc , and the 
rehellions it at last engendered either obliged him (as some 
state) to sohcit the intervention of Mahmud, or enabled that 
monarch to interfere unsohcited, and to turn the distracted 
state of the kingdom to his own profit He invaded Irak, 
and ungenerously, if not perfidiously, seized the person of the 
prince, who had trusted himself m his camp before Rei Ho 
then took possession of the whole territory , and, 
been opposed at Isfahan and Cazvin, he punished their resist- 
ance by putting to death some thousands of the inhalytants 
of each city ” 


eayn, had 1,400 boats bmlt for the 
occasion each capable of containinc 
twenty Gvo archers and Gro ball men. 
and orniocl with spikes xn a wK^ar 
manner The enemy had a Goet of 
4,000, and some say 8 000 boats, and 
a desporaUj conflict took place , jet 
Molimuds boats must haxo been 
constructed after his return dunnR 
the present jear, and the 

fam««r« could scarcely have possessed 


a large flotilla. I question if f 
boats could now bo collected on 
whole of the Indus, and the nvers 
connected with it 

Bnggs s Fcrtehla, voL t pp 

» Boop 311 

»DIIcrbelot Price Cibbom 

"DHcrbelot, art. ‘Jlahnu^ 
p C21 Sco also the art. 
dulat'* 
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These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the 
memory of Mahmud, were the last acts of his reign He was 
taken ill soon after his return to his capita], and died at Ghazni 
on the 29th of April, a d 1030 “ 

Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly 
of his treasures to be displayed before him , and, after long 
contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears at the 
thought that he was so soon to lose them It is remarked 
that after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed 
no portion of them among those around him, to whom also he 
was about to bid farewell * ** 

Thus died Mahmud, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the Mahometans among the 
greatest of any age Though some of hia qualities have been 
overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved his 
reputation Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree , and the good order which he preserved 
m his extensive dominions during bis frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents for government The extent itself of those 
dominions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countnes afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge and the speedy 
dissolution of his empire prevents oux forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed m constructing it Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaving any signs of system or combination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal govern- 
ment no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to 
him 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare m his time, and has 
not been surpassed His liberality in those respects is 
enhanced by his habitual economy He founded a university 
m Ghazm, with a vast collection of curious books in various 
languages and a museum of natural curiosities He appro 
priated a large sum of money for the maintenance of this 

* Briggs vol 1 p 84 , Price vol His body was reduced to a bare 

** a 294 skeletoa but hia eyes (the organa 

,, probably this anecdote of covetousness with the Asiatics) 

that suggested to Sadi a story whicdi were still entire and gazed eagerly 
le relates m the Gulistan A from their sockets as if they were 
ertain person he says saw Sultan insatiable and indestructible like the 
lahmud (then long dead) in a dream passion which ammated them 
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establishment, besides a pennanent fund for allowances to 
professors and to students “ Ho also set aside a sum, nearly 
equal to £10,000 a year, for pensions to learned men , and 
showed so much munificence to individuals of eminence, 
that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of literary 
genius than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to 
produce ’* 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are knopm in 
Europe Unsun may be mentioned as tho first instance, in 
Asia, of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit 
alone , ” but it is to Ferdouai that we must asenbe the univer&al 
reputation of Alahmud as a patron of poetry , and it is to him, 
also, that his country is indebted for a large portion of her 
poetical fame o,r t. 

The history of this poet tlirows a strong light on iiahmua s 
literary ardour , and is improved in interest as well as authen 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s character 
istio foible Perceiving that the ancient reno\vn of Persia 
was on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry 
of his predecessors, SlaUmud early held out rewards to any 
one who would embody m an historical poem tho achievements 
of her kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest 
Dakiki, a great poet of tho day, whom he had first engined in 
this undertaking, was assassinated by a servant, before he na 
finished more than one thousand couplets , when the fame o 
Mahmud’s liberality fortunately attracted Ferdousi to tna 
court By him was this great work completed , and in sue 
a manner, that, although so obsolete as to require a glossary, 
it 13 still the most popubr of all books among his countrymen, 
and IS admired even by European readers for the spirit and re 
of some passages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric 
simplicity and grandeur that pervade the whole A . 

feature m this poem (perhaps an indication of the taste ot t 
age) IS the fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studio^ 
rejection of Arabic Is is said, though not, perhaps, qm e 
correctly, that not one exclusively Arabic word is to be fo^n i 
the sixty thousand couplets The poem was from time to tun© 


“ Bnggas FensTUa vol i p CO 
The first encourogers of Persian 
literature appear to ha\e been the 
Sdmon s The T6r>kht Taban a 
celebrated historical work was trans 
lated into Persian from Arabia by 
the vizir of one of the kings of that 
race m a d 046 and Rtideki the 
earhest of the Persian poets, received 
80 000 dirhems from another of those 
princes for a moral work founded on 


?ilpay B fables. The 
3eilemitos are mentioned by 
L3 revivers of the language gen^ 

if Persia but it la to fultAn 
nud that she la mdebted for * 
ixpansion of her nation^ ^^naulat 
“ Colonel Kennedy from Dau^ 
)h&h Transaclton* of ^uhere 

Ltlerary Soctet!/ vol u p ^ ^ent 
• la the authority for th» 
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recited to the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed • 
his gratitude by gifts to the poet ; but when the whole was 
concluded, after thirty years ‘of labour, as Ferdousi himself 
assures us, the reward was entirely disproportioned to the 
greatness of the work.” Ferdousi rejected what was offered, 
withdrew in indignation to his native city of Tus, launched 
a bitter satire at ilfalimwd, and held himself prepared to fly 
from that monarch’s dominions, if it were necessary, to shun 
the effects of his revenge. But ilahmud magnanimously forgot 
the satire, while ho remembered the great epic, and sent so ample 
a remuneration to the poet as would have surpassed bis highest 
expectations. But his bounty came too late ; and the treasure 
entered one door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out 
of another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift ; 
but, by the persuasion of Mahmud, she at length accepted it, and 
laid it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of water to 
the city where her father had been bom, and to which he was 
always much attached. The satire, however, has survived. 
It is to it we owe the knowledge of llahmud’s base birtli ; and 
to it, beyond doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the 
memory of his avarice, which would otherwise long ago have 
been forgotten.” 

^lahmdd’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or 
only developed, by wbat ho witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, 
display^ itself in full perfection after his return from that 
expedition. He then founded the mosque called “ the Celestial 
Bride,” which, in that age, was tho ivonder of the East. It 
was built of marble and granite, of sueb beauty as to strike 
every beholder with astonishment,” and was furnished with 
rich carpets, candelabra, and other ornaments of silver and 
gold. It is probable, from the superiority long possessed by 
Indian architects, that the novelty and elegance of the design 
had even a. ujaJtfttiaJa,, ia 'yMU.mao/iw/g lai 

much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta 
(from IV horn most of the above is transcribed), saw the taste of 
the Hi^arch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
other m the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment 


“ The Btory told is. that Mahmud 
liaa pronused a dirhem for everj 
. 'erso; and that although he had 
meant golden dirliwus, the sight oi 
the sura was too much for hia covetous 
nature, and he changeti the payroenl 
into &lvcr dirhems ; but Jlahraud 
Had too much prudence to liav« 
promised an unlinutod aura for % erses, 
o\en of Ferdousi’ p. and too muct 


taate to have thought that he would 
impiove their value by oftermg a 
premium on their number. 

” D'Herbelot ; Jkcnnedy on Pof' 
aion Literature, Bombay Tramac- 
tutna, Malcolm’s Persia, Introduction 
to Shahnameh, Orttnial Alaijazine, 
voL VI. 

** Femhta. 
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•of the city Thus, m a short tune, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East 

All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmud’s court, 
which exhibited the solemmty of that of the califs, together 
with all the pomp and splendour which they had borrowed 
from the great king , so that when to all this we add the 
great scale of his expeditions, and the high equipments of 
his armies, we must accede to the assertion of his historian, 
that if he was rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was un 
rivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he knew 
how to expend it 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmud in the 
East, so IS bigotry among European writers The first of these 
charges is established by facts the other seems the result of a 
misconception Mahmud earned on war with the infidels 
because it was a source of gam, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory He professed, and probably felt like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the propagation of his faith , 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom 
phshment of that object , and he even seems to have been 
perfectly mdifferent to it, when he might have attains it 
without loss One province, permanently occupied, would have 
done more for conversion than all his inroads, which only 
hardened the hearts of the Hmdus against a religion which 
presented itself m such a form 

Even where he had possession he showed hut little zeal 
Far from forcing conversions like Mohammed Casim, we do not 
hear that in his long residence m Guzerat, or his occupation oi 
Labor, he ever made a convert at all His only ally (the raja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindfi His transactions with 
the raja of Labor were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion , and when he placed a Hindu devotee on 
the throne of Guzerat, his thoughts must have been otherwise 
directed than to the means of propagating Islam . 

It 13 nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindu to acatn 
except m battle, or m the storm of a fort His only massacres 
were among his brother Mussulmans in Persia Even they 
were owing to the spint of the age, not of the individual, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Chengi* 
Klian, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by oo® 
of our most liberal histonans as a model of philosophical 
toleration 

Perhaps the most odious trait of his religious wars is gi^c® 
incidentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, w o 
states that such was the multitude of captives brought from 
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India, that a purchaser could not bo found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpenco a head *• 

Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed 
his doubts of a future state and the end of the story, as they 
relate it, increases its probability , for, as if ho felt that he 
had gone too far, ho afterwards announced that the Prophet 
had appeared to him m a dream, and m one short sentence had 
removed all his doubts and objections 

It is, however, certain that he uas most attentive to 
the forms of his religion *• Ho always evinced the strongest 
attachment to the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from 
his Egyptian rival “ Though he discouraged religious enthu- 
siasts and ascetics, he showed great reverence for men of real 
sanctity 

Hardly one battle of importance is described m which he did 
not kneel down m prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
hia arms ” 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel We hear 
of none of the tragedies and atrocities in bis court and family 
which are so common in those of other despots No inhuman 
punishments are recorded ; and rebels, even when they are 
persons who had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer 
anything worse than impnsonment. 

Mahmud was about the middle size , athletic, and well- 
proportioned m his limbs, but disfigured inth the small pox to a 
degree that was a constant source of mortification to him in hia 
youth, until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that 
the bad impression made by lus appearance might be effaced 
by the lustre of his actions.” 


" [A1 Utbi says (p 462) that after 
the ninth expedition the number of 
slaves was so great that the price of 
each i^ver exceeded from two to ten 
dirhems at the utmost — ^Ed J 
** [A1 Utbi, howe\er (pp 438 444), 
represents him as a zealous upholder 
of orthodox Muhammadanism m 
opposition to the heretical sects of the 
Karmathians Batinians, etc —Ed ] 
[The Fatumte IChalif Moizz 
founded Cairo about a.d 972, and 
lua second successor, the celetnated 
Hikim ruled from 996 to 1021 
During lus reign the Muhammadan 
world was kept m a contmual fer 
raent — Ed ] 


” See a letter from Aurangzib. in 
the AeiclK Hegiater for 1801, p 92 
” A story is told of him in Fenshta 
and m the ' Rauzat us Saf& ' that 
puts his zeal for religion m a new 
light A citizen of JSisliapur was 
brought before him on an accusation 
of heresy “O king,” said he, “I 
am nch, but I am no heretic , can 
you not take my property without 
mjunng my reputation ? * The king 
heard his proposal with great good 
humour, took the bribe, and gave him 
a certidcato under the royal signet of 
his perfect orthodoxy 

** Fenshta D Herbelot Pnee. 
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He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to 
have lived on easy terms with those around him 

The following well known story shows the opinion enter- 
tained of his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues 
in a general One day a peasant threw himself at his feet, and 
complained that an officer of the army, having conceived a 
passion for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and 
driven him out with blows and insults , and that he had renewed 
the outrage, regardless of the clamours of the husband Mah 
mud directed him to say nothing, but to come again when the 
officer repeated his visit On the third day the peasant pre- 
sented himself, and Mahmud took his sword m silence, and 
wrapping himself in a loose mantle, followed him to his house 
He found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extinguishing 
the lamp, he struck off the head of the adulterer at a blow 
He then ordered lights to be brought, and, on looking at the 
dead man’s face burst into an exclamation of thanksgiving, 
and called for water, of which he drank a deep draught Per 
ceiving the astonishment of the peasant, he informed him ho 
had suspected that so bold a cnminal could be no other than 
his own nephew , that ho had extinguished the light lest 
his justice should give way to affection , that he now saw that 
the offender was a stranger , and, having vowed neither to eat 
nor drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted 
with thirst 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his 
people Soon after the conquest of Irak, a caravan was cut 
off in the desert to the east of that coimtry, and the mother of 
one of the merchants who was killed went to Ghazm to complain 
Mahmud urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote 
a part of his territories , when the woman boldly answered, 
“ Why, then, do you take countries which you cannot govern, 
and for the protection of which you must answer in the day 
of judgment ^ ” Mahmud was struck with the reproach . 
and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal present, he took 
effectual measures for the protection of the caravans 

Alahmud was, perhaps, the richest king that everSived 
On hearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had 
accumulated jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exclaimed, 
Praise be to God, who has given me a hundred measures ’ 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the 
court or neighbourhood of Ghazm, it is to he regretted thatyo 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society and 
manners in both Things were much changed since the tune 
of the Arab conquests, and new actois had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them Though 
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many Aruba Tvcro still employed, botli as soldiers and magis« 
trates, even thoy>stro only Arabs by descent, while a great 
portion of the court and army v,cto Turks, and the rest, with 
almost all the people, were Persians 

The Turks had not come into Ghazni os conquerors Num 
bers of Turkish sla\cs had been brought into the southern 
countries after the conquest of Transoviana , and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all around them, recommended 
them to the conhdcnco of absolute monarclis, and led to their 
general employment Some princes formed bodies of 
(ilaie) guards, and some employed individuals m ofliccs of 
trust , so that they already occupied an important place m 
what had been the Arab empire, and soon after the death of 
Alalimud brought tho greater part of Asia under their dominion 
The house of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were less 
under the mllucnco of their countrymen than most of their 
contemporaries Alptegm was a single slave, and rose to pow or 
as governor of Kliorasin Ifo may havo had somo 'Mamluks 
and other Turks m his service , but tho main body of liis army, 
and all his subjects, were natives of tho country round Ghazni 
>Iahmud himself was bom of a Persian mother,** and was la 
language and manners a Persian , but his increased resources, 
and the conquest of Transoxiana, would draw more Turks 
about him, and their importance jd tho neighbouring countries 
would give more weight to their example Tlio existence 
of wandering tribes in both nations leads us at first to suppose 
resemblance between tho Tartars and the Arabs » while tho 
reality would be better shown by a contrast 

From the first mention of tho Tartars, m tho 'thirteenth 
century before Clirist, they formed great nations under despotic 
governments They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not 
unfertile plains, and were not exposed to tho sufferings and 
privations which fell to the lot of those who follow camels 
m the desert They did not hvo m towns , and the extent 
of dominions of their princes kept them from tho anxiety 
ansing from close contact with the r external enemies 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect or to 
give birth to feelings of independence , and though they were 
as brave and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made 
of grosser matenals than that fiery and imaginative people , 
their wars originated m obedience not in enthusiasm , and their 
cruelty arose from insensibility, not bigotry or revenge among 


** From ZdbxJ tho country 
joining to Cdbul on tl e south 
Riruung from Ghazni and extoa 


to perhaps including. Slaton 
west 


the 
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themselves, indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and 
by no means much under the influence of the darker passions 
Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence , religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all 
took a new character from them Tfaeir bad qualities, as well 
as their good, were copied by their subjects and disciples , and, 
wherever we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the 
pride, violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality 
and munificence, of the early Arab The Tartars, on the other 
hand, have neither founded a religion nor introduced a litera- 
ture , and, BO far from impressing their own stamp on others, 
they have universally melted into that of the nations among 
whom they settled . so that, in manners and m outward 
appearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common between 
a Tartar of Persia and one of China 

Amidst all these changes of form, tliere is some peculiarity 
of genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national 
character , and, when improved by the qualities of more refined 
nations, they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of 
Europeans than is found in any other among the nations of 
the East « 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from 
the Persians, a people very likely to influence all who came into 
contact with them 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
the Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the Hindus, 
and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to themselves , 
and being a lively and restless people, they have been able 
(although always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) 
to make a' figure m the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or the resources of their territory 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
have been employed in all financial and civil business, m which 
the Arabs were no adepts , and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way to them for offices of trust and power Abu 
Moslem, who placed the Abdssides on the throne, was a Persian ^ 
of Isfahan, the celebrated Barmecides were Persians of' 
Balkb , and the nation seems before long to have extended 
its views to the recovery of its independence Tahir, thougli 
an. Arab, was supported by Persians m his rebellion The 
Soffandes, the Buyides, and probably the Samanides,** 


“ The SAm&mdes are gesersUy 
reckoned T»irka . but their founder 
wa« presented to the Calif lldmOn at 
Merv m Khoras&n, and waa neither 
a Turkl chief nor a slave Tlie family 
claimed a Persian ancestor at a tune 


Hien a descent from Guebres wu 
tot have been an object of mhmo 
o men of anotlier race De 
rho exhausts all Tartar tnbes, 
.ven adopU smgle Turks h^ 
3iiaznevites. lajs no claun to 
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Persians, and, at tho time woaro writing of, Mahmud was tho 
only sovereign not of Persian origin between tho Jaxartes and 
the Euphrates 

Tlieir agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered^^ 
the Persians models m those respects, oven in countries at a 
distance from their own , and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions from tho Arabic, became, a littlo 
before this time, wlnt it still continues, tho mam channel of 
polite literature, and, in some degree, of science, through all tho 
Alahometan part of iisia 

These nations were m various degrees of obedience, and^ 
influenced tho government m various manners 

The inhabitants of towms and plains (including the Arabs, 
almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of Turks 
as bad long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan Ihp mountaineers were 
probably m every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence Tho Turk! hordes (as the Seljuks) were separate 
communities unconnected with tho territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, m tho same generation, was on tho A'njur 
and on the Wolga Their relation to the Sultan depended on 
the will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might bo 
expected m such circumstances , during the vigorous reign of 
Mahmud they seem m general to have been submissive 

The small portion of India possessed by Malimud was so 
recent an acquisition, that tho limits of bis authority, both in 
degree and extent, must have been lU defined I suppose ho 
was powerful m the plains, and bad little influence in the hills 
Their shares in the government may bo conjectured from 
the circumstances of the different nations 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified m tho 
latter department by local customs) , and the lawyers and 
divines would, in many cases, be from the same country 
The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were Mamluks (or Turki "slaves) , and 
separate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no 
doubt formed an important part of his army A body of 5,000 
Arab horse is mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies 
of Afghans and Khiljis are often spoken of , but we may infer, 
. from various circumstances and analogies, that the bulk of his 
army was recruited promiscuously from all parts of his domi- 
nions, either singly or in small bodies, and was placed under 
officers of his own selection , that the contingents of particular 

S&in&nU Whether they came from and their bemg the first eneouragers 
Bokh&ra or Balkh the fixed inhabi of Persian literature is another argu 
tasta of either country are Persians , ment for their descent. 
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provinces were under their governors t and that, besides the 
mountamccra enlisted m tho ranks, many tumultuary bodies 
of that class served under their hereditary chiefs All general 
commands were certainly held by tho king's own ofiicers, 
wlio, by their names, seem generally to have been Turks, 

Tho number of his regular anny is said, at a muster six 
years before Ins deafh, to have amounted to 64,000 good horse , 
a moderate number for so great a state, and probably increased 
on occasions by temporary levies 

Though there is no mention of Hindus in Mahmud’s army, 
numerous body of Hindu cavalry, under Sewand Rai, is 
stated to have taken part in tho troubles of Ghazni, withm two 
months after the Sultan’s death , whence it is obvious that 
ho must, during his lifetime have availed himself of tho ser- 
vices of this class of Ins subjects without considcnng their 
religion as an objection 

Though tho Turki nation were still pagans, most, if not all 
those m Slahmud’s array were probably Mahometans The 
slaves were of course made Mussulmans as soon as they 
purchased, and the free men were likely from imitation to 
embrace tlio rehgion of tho country they were m Some oven 
of tho hordes had begun to bo converted , but as tho Turks 
did not, like tho Hindus, lay aside their pagan names- on 
conversion, it is not so easy, as m tho other eases, to ascertain 
their religion ” 

Tlio civil administration must have been entirely conducted 
by Persians Tho two celebrated vizirs, Abul Abbas and Ahmed 
Meimcndi, were of that nation, and appear to have lived m 
constant rivalry with tho great Turki generals The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all publio papers in Persian Ahmed 
restored Arabic in permanent documents , such, Tirobably, as 
charters^ and them at thn ebxea. wb-vch. in. Dotapa would bo 
written in Latin 

It is owing to this circumstance that, although India wss 
never directly conquered by Persia, tho language of busnoss 
and of writing in general, is all taken from tho latter country 
The Persian language is also spoken much moro generally than 
French is in Europe It likewise furnishes a large proportion 
of the vernacular language of Hindostan, the basis of which 
IS an original Indian dialect 


Seljtlk IS said to have heeo con 
verted and the fact is proved by 
the Bcnptural names of his eons, the 
contemporarieB of Solt&n Mahmud, 
which were Michael Israel MdsA 

(Moses) and according to some Yunaa 


(Jonas) but his celebrated 
son though a zealous jrahometan 

bore the Tartar name of Tughrul ^ 

Am equally famous successor that o 

Alp Arsl&n 
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CHAPTER IV ‘ 

OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF OUAEKf AND GH6R 

A.D i030. A.ir 421 — A.J>- 1215^ A a. 612 

Sultdn Mohammed, A D 1030, a U 421— Sult^ Maaaud, A d 1030, A a 421 
— 'Rise of the Scljuks — ^Tlicir wara uith MaaaOd, a.d 1031, A U 422 
to A D 1039, A n 432 — Dcposttioa ood death of Sloaaud, a o 1040, 
AU 432 —^ 011411 ^ 00606 , 0.0 1040, A II 432, toA.D 1049, A.tl. 441— 
Siilt&n Abul Ua&oo, a o 1049, A.n 441, to a D 1051, A.a. 443— 
Solt&n Abul Raahid A.D 1051, a u 443, to a D 1052, A s. 444— Sult&n 
Farrokliuul AO 10 u2,au 444, to ad 105S, A.U 450— Sultdn Ibr41ilin, 

A D IO 08 , A u 450, to A D 1039, A n. 481 — SoltAn Mosaud II , A d 
1098, AIL 492, to A.O 1114, A.ti 503 — Sult&n ^Vral&n, ad 1114, 
A.IL 503 to AD Ills, An 612 — Sultan Rolir^m, a.d 1118 ail 512, 
to AD 1152, A.IL 547 — Ghazni taken by the Ghdnona — Recovered 
by Behram— ^rucl execution of tlie King of Gh 6 r — Ghazni destroyed 
by tho Gliunans — Sult4n Khusrou — llouoo of Ghazni retire to India — 
Sultan Iiiiuarau Malik — Origin of tho house of Gh 6 r — Conquest of 
Ghazni by the Scljdka, a d 1163, a u 643— Pall of tho Soljuks— 
Foundation of tho 5Iaboinetan empire m India — Irirat expedition of 
Shoh&b ud din, AO 1 170 a JL 572 — Expulsion of the houso of Ghazni 
H from the PanjAb, ao 1184, ail 680->lVars with tho Hindua— Tho 
li&jputa— Defeat of Shoh&b ud din— Botum of Shah&b ud din to Indio, 
AD 1103, A R 589— Conquest of Afmlr— ;Mid of DcUu— Capture of 
Coaouj — Conquest of Oudii, Be)i&r, and Bengal— Unsuccessful invasion 
of Kh&nzm, a d 1203, A n 00(1— Rebellions in India— Subdued- 
Death of Shali&b ud din, A D 1200, A 12 002— Cxtent of Ins conquests 
in Indie— Dissolution of the ChOnan empire, a d 1200, A.n 602. 

SultAn MAUMijD left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, 
by his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor m preference 
to hia more untractablo brother, Mosaud Mohammed was^ 
accordingly put m possession, and crowned as soon as Mahmdd 
was dead , but the commanding temper and headlong courage 
of Maaaud, together with Ins personal strength and soldier-like 
habits, made him more popular, and, m fact, more fit to govern, 
in the times which were approaching Accordingly a large 
body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession , and by the time ^lasaud arrived from his 
government of Isfahan, tho whole army was rea’dy to throw oS 
its allegiance Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into 
confinement , and Jlasaud ascended the throne within four 
• months after his father’s death 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished , for the power of the Seljuli 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his empire 
with the calamities which they aftenvards brought on it 

The origin of this family ts not distmqtly known , and their 
early history is related m different ways The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
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held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes , that 
he incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sultan Mahmud , and, by one 
account, were either induced or compelled by him to move to 
the south of the Oxus and settle in Khorisan * It is, however, 
more probable that they remained m Transoxiana, under a 
loose subjection to tho Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions 
on their own account until tho end of his reign, when they 
began to push their depredations into his immediate territories 
They received a check at that time, as has been related, and 
did not enter Khorasan in force until the reign of Masaud 
Though individuals of tho Turki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of tho governments which they served, as 
the Mamluk guards at Baghdad, Alptegm at Ghazni, etc jet 
the Seljuks were the first /iorde, m modern times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus , and, although the mva 
sions of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane ivero afterwards on a 
greater scale, the Selj uk conquest was raised to equal tmpor 
tance from the fact that tho representative of one of its 
branches still fills tho throno of Constantinople * 

At the time of Masaud’s accession their inroads into Khora 
Ban began again to bo troublesome Uhoy did not, houever, 
seem to require the personal exertions of the new king) who 
was therefore left at leisure to reduce tlie province of Mecran 
under his authority , and as, within the next three years, ho 
received the submission of the provinces of Mazanderdn and 
Gurgan, then in the hands of a family of unconverted fire 
worshippers, he had, before his power began to decline, attained 
to tho sovereignty of all Persia, except the province of bars 
Tho rest of his reign was spent m struggles with tho Seljulcs, 
who, though tliey still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions At length ho took 
tho field in person, and encountered Tughral Beg, tho celebrated 
Seljuk conqueror, at Zendecdn or Dandunaken, near Merv 
Masaud, being deserted on tho field by some of his Turk! 
followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and copipelled 
to fly to Merv Ho there assembled the wreck of his army, and 
returned to Ghazni , but, far from being able to collect such 
a force as might oppose tho Seljuks, he found himself without 
tho means of repressing tho disorders which were breaking out 
round tho capital In these circumstances he determined to 
withdraw to India, and avail himself of tho respite thus oh- 
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tamed to retrieve his affairs But discipline was now dissolved, 
and all respect for tlie king’s authority destroyed Soon 
after ho had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted to 
plunder his treasure , and the confusion which followed led 
to a general mutiny of the arm^ , the deposition of Masaud, 
and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to the tlirono 
The blindness of the latter prince rendering him incapable of 
conducting the government, ho tnnsferred the effective ad 
ministration to his son Ahmed, one of whoso first acts was to 
put the deposed king to death 

Masaud was more than ten ycara on the throne, and, not 
withstanding the turbulent and disastrous character of his 
reign, ho found time to promote the progress of knowledge, 
and showed himself a worthy successor of Mahmud in his 
patronage of learned men and m the erection of magnificent 
publio buildings 

The defeat which overthrew the government of "Masaud 
. was attended with the most important consequences to India, 
as it raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised 
dependency to one of the most valuable portions of tho 
kingdom , but tho events which follow have little interest 
in Indian history Tho revolutions m the government, being 
like those common to all Asiatic monarchies,’ fatigue without 
instructing tho struggles with the Seljuks only affected tho 
western dominions of Ghazni, and those with the Hindus had 
no permanent effect at ail Por the history of tho people, 
Asiatic writers afford no matcnals Yet those people must 
have been one of the most deserving of notice in the whole 
course of their career It must have been then that permanent 
residence m India, and habitual intercourse with the natives, 
introduced a change into the manners and ways of thinking 
of tho invaders, that the rudiments of a new language were 
formed and a foundation laid for the present national character 
of the Mahometan Indians * 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazm need 
not therefore occupy much space Maudud, the son of Masaud 
was at Balkh when his father was murdered Ho hastened to 


3 [Gibbon has well desenbed the 
course of every Asiatic dynasty as 
one unceasing round of valour 
greatness discord degeneracy and 
decay — Ed ] 

* [The re gn of Alasaud can now bo 
studied in the contemporary history 
of Abd 1 Fazl Boil aki printed in the 
Bibhotheca Indica of the Ben^ 
Asiatic Society The same collecUon 
also contams two other standard 
authorities for the pre Moghul period 
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Natxn of Minh&j ud din which is a 
succinct narrative to the time of 
Ndeir ud din — and its contmuation 
by Zi& ud din Bamf which embraces 
the period from Balban s accession 
to the sixth year of the reign of 
Firuz Sh&h For Boiliakl s history 
and the Tabakdlt Nastri cf Douson a 
Htat of Induj vol u pp 63 154 
2S9 283 for Zi& ud din Bamf ibtd 
vol m pp 93 268 — Ed ] 
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with thoir pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans. Ho left forty 
sons and thirty-si-^ daughters/ 

Masaud II. 'uas a man' of more worth. His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and ho himself revised 
tho laus and formed them into a consistent code. During his 
reign tho court resided for some years at Lihor. 

On tho death of Masuud II. ono of his sons,, Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurjicd tho throne. Tho house 
of Ghazni had by this Itmo formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with tho Seljuka, and tho sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
was mother of all tho princes. Sho was incensed at tho op- 
pjrcssion of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
support* Bchrum, who had escaped tho fato of his brothers. 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on tho throno by 
force of arms. 

Bclixdm w'as a distinguished patron of letters. Tho famous 
Persian poet Kizdmi resided at his court, and dedicated ono 
pf bis five great poems to Bchrdm. But ho disgraced tho end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crimo which brouglit ruin 
on himself and all hU race. 

Tho territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Slauddd, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. Tlio 
reigning prince, Kutb ud din Sur,* was married to tho daughter 
of Sultan Bchrdm. Somo differences, how ever, arose between 
these princes ; and Bchrum, having got his son-in-law into 
his power, cither poisoned him or put him openly to death. 
The latter is most probable ; for Seif ud din,* tho brother df 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Bchrdm w'us compelled to 
fly to Kirman, in the mountains towards tho east.** 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, thaf he sent 
back meat of his army to Fitwx C6h, his wawal lesidtneo, wnder 
his brother Ala ud din. But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular in Ghazni, ho failed to shako the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to tho old dynasty ; a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return ; and as soon as the snow had 


’ [Thets was some uncertainty os 
to whether Ibrahim's reign ended in 
A.H. 481 or 492, but Mr. Thomas hos 
shown from coma that tho latter dato 
is correct {Joum HAS. vol ». 
p 280 )— Ed] 

* Colled Kootb cod deen Alahomed 
Ghoory Afghan, m Briggs’s ferwfcto, 
vol i, p 161. 

® Seif ood deen Soory, ibid, vol L 
p. 152. 
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the east \vith his army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of hia own 
brothers 

At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay ocen to 
the victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors 
was not drawn towards the east They divided their conquests 
into four minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral 
Beg Abu Ah, who obtained the sovereignty of Herat, 
Sistan, and Ghor, was left to contend with the Ghazncvites,* 
while Tughral with the mam forces of the tribe hastened to 
the conquest of Western Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and 
the invasion of the Roman Empire In these circumstances 
Mandud was able to maintain himself in Ghazm and to recover 
T^ansoxiana r and being united by marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Tughral Beg, he seemed to be no longer in danger 
from the hostility of the Seljuks But while he pursued his 
success in the west, the Raja of Delhi took advantage of Ins 
absence to overrun the Panjab By skilful appeals to their 
superstition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarc6t, 
and laid siege to Ldhor But that last stronghold of the 
Mussulmans was saved by^tho bravery of the garrison, who 
disdained to yield to infidels whom they had so often subdued, 
and by a report (which proved unfounded) of the approach 
of Maudud 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where 
even his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with 
the Seljuks, and had no time to visit India till his death , 

• When that event took place the throne was usurped by his 
brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by the murder of 
his infant nephew, but was himself deposed m two years by 
his undo Abul Rashid 

The new pnneo recovered the Panjdb, which had been 
seized by one of the I^Iahoractan leaders during the preceding 
troubles, but ho was soon after defeated by a chief named 
Tughral, A\ho revolted m Sistan Tho successful rebel 
assumed tho croivn, and put all tho princes of tho house o* 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death He was himself 
assassinated at tho end of forty days, and one of tho three 
descendants of Sabuktegin, Eamikhzad, who had escaped his 
cruelty, was raised to tho throne 

This prmco was successful against tho Seljuks, and had a 
prospect of tecovenng tho lost dominions of his family, till 
checked by tho rising genius of Alp ArsMn * 

Ills brother Ibrahim uaa a professed devotee Ho mau® 
peace with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfered 

• DoGuignc*,>fll U p 100 • tTugliral « nephow wwi iueccwor^Eo-l 
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iih tlioir pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
penmanship and copying Kqraus Ho left forty 
and'"thirty-si'«: daughters ’ 

Masaud II ivas a man of more worth His generals 
’ hi 3 arms beyond the Ganges, and ho himself revised 
’ laws and formed them into a consistent code During his 
the court resided for some years at Labor. 

'On the death of Masaud II ono of his sons, ^ Arslan, 
'd Ins brothers and usurped tho throne The house 
'*Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
” ar -.Q with the Seljuks, and tho sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
mother of all tho princes Sho ^\a8 incensed at tho op- 
ji of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
Beliram, who had escaped tho fato of his brothers 
^ njar undertook his cause, and placed him on tho throne by 
wv of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters Tho famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated ono 
of his five great poems to Behram But ho disgraced tho end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a enmo which brought rum 
on himself and all his race 

Tho territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
l^laudud, and had sinco romamed dependent on Ghazni Tho 
reigning prince, Kutb ud dm Sur,* was married to tho daughter 
of Sultan Behrdm Some differences, however, arose between 
these princes , and Behram, having got his son>m>Iaw into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud dm,’ tho brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kiiman, m the mountains towards the cast 

Seif ud dm was so secure m hi<i new possession, that he sent 
back most of hia army to Fxruz Coh, his usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud dm But, in spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular m Ghazni, he failed to shake tho attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


^ {Thera was some uncertauity as 
to whether Ibrahim b reign ended in 
A.H 481 or 492 bub Mr Thomas has 
shown from coma that the latter date 
IS correct (Joum BAS vol ix 
P 280)— Ed] 

® Called Xootb ood deen Mahomed 
Ghoory Afghan, m Bnggs s Fenthta, 
vol i. p 161 

* Seif ood deen Soory, ibid vol i. 
p 152 
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tho cast with his army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of hia own 
brothers , , , . 

At his accession tho whole kingdom of Ghazni lay oj^cn to 
tho victorious Seljuks, hut tho attention of those conquerors 
M as not drawn tow aids the east They di> idcd their conquwts 
into four minor kingdoms, under tho supremacy of Tughral 
Bee Abu All, who obtained tho 80 \crcjgnty of Herat, 
Sistdn and Ghor uas left to contend with tho Ghaznevitcs 
while Tughral with tho mam forces of tho tnbo hastened to 
tho conquest of Western Persia, tho capture of Baghdad, and 
tho invasion of tho Roman Empire In these circumstances 
Maudud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to reemer 
Transoxiana ^ and being united by mamago with tho ^nd 
daughter of Tughral Btg ho seemed to bo no longer m dimgcr 
from the hostility of tho Seljuks But while ho pursued his 
success m tho west the Raja of Delhi took advantage o is 
absence to overrun tho Panjab By skilful appeaU to lei 
superstition he revived tho spirit of tho Hindus, took ' 

and laid siego to Ldhor But that last stronghold of the 
Slussulmans waa saved by tho bravery of tho 
disdained to yield to inQdols whom they had so often subduto, 
and by a report (which proved linfounded) of tho apptoa 
of Maudud 

That prince was at tho time engaged m tho 
even his family connexion did not prevent new quarreu w 
the Seljuks and had no time to visit India till his , • 

. ^Vben that event took place the throno was usurped by 
brother Abul Hasan, v?ho made way to it by tho murder 
his infant nephew, hut was himself deposed m two jears y 
his uncle Abid Rashid , , 

The new 'pnneo recovered tho Panjab, which had 
seized by one of tho Mahometan leaders during the 5 

troubles but he was soon after defeated by a chief na 
Tughral who revolted in Sistan Tho successfm re 
assumed the crown and put all the princes of the house 
Ghazni that fell into his hands to death He was hi^ 
assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the 
descendants of Sabuktegin Farrukhzad, who had escaped 
cruelty, was raised to the throne j i ,1 a 

This pnnee was successful against the Seljuks, and ha 
prospect of recovering the lost dominions of his family, 
checked by the rising gemus of Alp Arslan ‘ , 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee He , 
peace with the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that interfeK 

• Do Guignes vol u. p 190 • ^Tughral s uephew and successor -—Ed 1 
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with thoir pretensioi^, and spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans He left forty 
sons and thirty six daughters ’ 

IMasaud II was a man of more worth His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself revised 
the laws and formed them into a consistent code During his 
reign the court resided for some years at Labor 

On the death of Mas.iud II one of his sons . Arslan, 
impnsonud his brothers and usurped the throne The house 
of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
was mother of all the princes She was incensed at the op 
pjession of so many of her children and called on Sanjar to 
support Behram who had escaped the fate of his brothers 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by 
force of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters The famous 
Persian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated one 
of hia five great poems to Behram But he disgraced the end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought rum 
on himself and all his race 

The territory of Ghor had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni The 
Tcignmg prince, Kutb ud dm Sur,* was married to the daughter 
of Sultan Behram Some differences, however, arose between 
these prmccs , and Behram, having got his son m law into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud din,* the brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
ffy to Kirman, m the mountains towards the east '* 

Seif ud dm was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Piruz Coh, his usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud ^n But, m spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular m Ghazni, bo failed to shake the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


’ [Thoro was somo uncertainty aa 
to Mhothcr Ibr&hlm a reign end^ in 
AU 481 or 492 but ^Ir rhomas has 
ahovm from eoina that the latter date 
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the east with his army, defeated and put to death his rivals, 
and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one of his own 

brothers , , , * 

At hi 3 accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay oficn to 
the victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors 

was not draivn towards the cast They divided their conquMts 

into four minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral 
Bee Abu All, who obtained the sovereignty of Herat 
Sistan, and Ghor, was left to contend with the Ghaznevi^, 
while Tughral Avith the mam forces of the tnbe hastened to 
tHe conquest of Western Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and 
the invasion of the Roman Empire In these circumstances 
Maudud was able to maintain himself in Ghazni and to recover 
Transoxiana r and being united by marriage with the grana 
daughter of Tughral Beg be seemed to be no longer m danger 
from the hostility of the Seljuks But while ho pursued ms 
success in the west the Raja of Delhi took advantage o 
absence to ovemm the Panjab By skilful appeals to 
superstition he revived the spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarc , 
and laid sicgo to Labor But that last stronghold of the 
Mussulmans was saved by the bravery of the Samson, wno 
disdained to yield to infidels whom they bad so often 
and by a report (which proved unfounded) of the approaon 
of Maudud . , 

That prince was at the time engaged m the west, wu 
even bis family connexion did not prevent new quarrels 'Vi 
the Seljuks, and had no time to visit India till his , r 

» When that event took place the throne was usurped by 
brother Abul Hasan, who made way to it by the murder o 
hia infant nephew, but was himself deposed m two years y 
hia uncle Abul Rashid , u a Vipph 

The now pnnee recovered the Panjab, which had 
seized by one of the Mahometan leaders during the ' 5 
troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief na 
Tughral, who revolted in Sistan The successful re 
assumed the crmvn and put all the princes of the house 
Ghazm that fell into hia hands to death He 
assassmated at the end of forty days, and one of the t 
descendants of Sabuktegin, Farrukhzad, who had escaped 
cruelty, was raised to the throne j i fi a 

This prince was successful against the Seljuks, and Iia 
prospect of recovering the lost dominions of his family, 
checked by the rising gemus of Alp Arslan ‘ , 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee He ma 
peace with the Seljuks by lenouncmg all claims that mterfem 
• De Guignes, vol u p 180 • pTughral b nephew and Buccesaor E® 1 
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with thoir pretensions, and spent most part of a long reign in 
practising penmanship and copying Kqrans He left forty 
sons and thirty-six daughters * 

Masaud II was a man of more worth His generals 
earned his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself revised 
the Ians and formed them into a consistent code During his 
reign the court resided for some years at Labor 

On the death of Masaud II. one of his sons,. Arslan, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne The house 
of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated matrimonial 
alliances with the Seljuks, and the sister of Sanjar, their sultan, 
was mother of all the princes She was incensed at the op- 
pjession of so many of her children, and called on Sanjar to 
support* Behram, who had escaped the fate of his brothers 
Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed him on the throne by 
force of arms 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters The famous 
Peraian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated one 
of hi8 five great poems to Behrdm But he disgraced the end 
of a long and prosperous reign by a crime which brought rum 
on himself and all his race 

The territory of Gh6r had been treacherously seized by 
Maudud, and had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The 
reigning pnneo, Kutb ud dm Sur,* was married to the daughter 
of Sultan Behram Some differences, however, arose between 
these princes , and Behrdm, having got his son-m law into 
his power, either poisoned him or put him openly to death 
The latter is most probable , for Seif ud dm,* the brother Of 
the deceased, immediately took up arms to revenge him, and 
advanced towards Ghazni, whence Behram was compelled to 
fly to Kirman, m the mountains towards the east 

Seif ud din was so secure m his new possession, that he sent 
back most of bis army to Biruz Cob, bis usual residence, under 
his brother Ala ud din But, m spite of all endeavours to 
render himself popular m Ghazni, he failed to shake the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty . a plot was entered 
into to invite Behram to return , and as soon as the snow had 


’’ [Thera was some uocectamty os 
to whether Ibr&him 8 reign endw lo 
A.n 481 or 492, but llr Thomas has 
shown from coma tliat tho latter date 
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cut off the communication mth Ghor, that prince advanced 
against his former capital with an army collected from the 
unsubdued part of his dominions Seif ud din, conscious of ^ 
his present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was per^ 
suaded, by the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people 
of Ghazni to try the fate of a battle , and being deserted on *■ 
the field by the citizens, the small body of his own troops 
that Mere with liim were overpowered, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner Behram’s conduct on this 
occasion was as inconsistent with his former character as it was 
repugnant to humanity He made his prisoner be led round 
the city with every circumstance of ignominy , and after 
exposing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him 
to death by torture He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or 
descendant of the Prophet, to be impaled 

When the news reached Ala ud dm, he was raised to the 
highest pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter 
revenge on all concerned 

He seems, m his impatience, to have set out with whit 
was thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer 
of peace from Behram, accompanied by a warning of the 
certain destruction on which he was rushing He replied, 

“ that Behram’s threats were as impotent os his arms , that 
it was no new thing for kings to make war on each other , but 
that barbarity sucm as his was unexampled amongst princes ” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites , 
but his own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and 
indignation of his countrymen, bore down all opposition, and 
compelled Behram to fly, almost alone, from the scene of 
action 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, 
by the people no less than the prince, ivould have justified a 
severe retaliation on Gheizm , but the indiscnmmate destruc 
tion of so great a capital turns all our sympathy against the 
author of it, and has fixed a stigma on Ala ud dm from which 
he will never be free as long as his name is remembered “ 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest m Asia, 
was given up for three, and some say seven, days to flanie» 
slaughter, and devastation Even after the first fury was 
over, individuals were put to death, and all the Seiads that 


H He la always called Jeh&n86* 
(B imer of the World) and though 
oil erwise praised is mentioned by 
no 1 istonan on this occasion without 
the strongest ternis of censure Sven 
the uapro% oked massacres of Chengl* 


and Tamerlane are spoken o, 
much less disapprobation a peool 
perhaps of the more civilized charac 
ter of the earlier period, m which sucli 
proceedings excited so much surpnse 
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could be found were sacnficed in expiation of the murder of 
Seif ud din’s vazir All the superb monuments of the Ghaz 
nevite kings w ere demolished, and every trace of them effaced, 
except the tombs of Mahmud, Masaud, and Ibrahim , the first 
two of whom were spared for their valour, and the last probably 
for his sanctity The unfortunate Behram only lived to witness 
the calamities he had brought on his country , for, during his 
flight to India, he sank under fatigue and misfortune, and 
expired after a reign of thirty five years 

His son Khusrou continued his retreat to Labor, where he 
was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, who 
were not displeased to see the seat of government permanently 
transferred to their city 

He died (ad 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left 
the wreck of his territory to his son 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty seven lunar years, to 
AD 1186, when hia last possession shared the fate of the rest, 
and was occupied by the house of Ghor, as will be hereafter 
related The race of Sabuktegm expired with this prince 


HOUSE OF GHOR» 


Ala ud dtn Ghon 


(The origin of the house of Ghor has been much discussed , 
the prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is that both 
they and their subjects were Afghans Ghor was invaded 
by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially 
converted in the mnth century"* The inhabitants, accord 
iDg to the same author, at that time spoke the language of 
Khorasan ’ 


1 Called in tbe TobalMiti NcMtrl tho 
house of Shansab&nf 

* Ouseley 3 Ebn HauLal, pp 221 
and 226 see also p 212 He there 
Bays that all beyond Ghor may be 
considered as Hindostan meaning 
no doubt, that it was inhabited by 
infldela 

T1 e Afghans look on the moun 
tains of Gh6r as their earl est seat 
^d I do not know that it has over 
been denied that the people of that 
country m early tunes were Afgh&ns 
The only question relates to tho ruling 
family author quoted by Pro 


lessor Dom [Butory of the Afgh6ne 
Annotations p 92) says that they 
were Turks from Khitd but it is a 
bare assertion of one author for the 
other quotation m the same place 
relates to the successors of the house 
of Ghdr All other authors as far 
as I can learn mclude them m the 
Afghan tnbe of Sur though thWy 
are all guilty of an mconsistency m 
deriving them from Sur and Sdm 
two sons of Zoh&k a fabulous kmg 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghdns The same authors add 
some extraordinary legends regarding 
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a tnbo from the North of China, which had been driven into'* 
Transoxiana 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the 
tribe of Euz ‘ which had remained in Transoxiana, while the 
other portion was conquering m Syria- and Asia Slinor ; and 
these exiles, being forced upon the south, overwhelmed the 
Seljuks, and for a short time occupied Ghazni. Their migration 
afterwards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of 
Ghazni was left to its former possessors During these 
changes Ala ud din died His eventful reign had only occupied 
four years. 


Setf ud din Qhori 

Not long before the death of Ala ud din ho placed his two 
nephe\y3, Ghiyas ud din and Shahdb ud dm, in confinement, 
probably to secure the succession to his young and inex- 
perienced son But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was 
to release his cousins and restore them to their governments, 
a confidence which he never had reason to repent 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corre-sponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful 
spirit of his race One of hts chiefs appearing beforo him 
decorated with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of 
which she had been stripped after his father’s defeat by Sanjar, 
he was so transported by passion at the sight that he immedi- 
ately put the offender to death with bis own hand Abul 
Abbas, the brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings 
at the time , but seized an early opportunity, when Seif ud 
dm was engaged with a body of the Euz, and thrust his lance 
through the sultan’s body m the midst of the fight Seif ud 
dm had reigned little more than a year, and was succeeded 
by the elder of his cousins ’ 

QJnyas ud din Ghori 

Immediately on his accession, Ghiyas ud din associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahab ud dm, m the government He 
retained the sovereignty durmg his whole life, hut seems to 
have left the conduct of military operations almost entirely 

* The Euz tnbo are Turks, who where they are the ruling tribe, they 
were long settled m Kipchdk They ore still culled Euz {Pronounced 
are, according to Do Guignes, the like the English \erb “ usa ”) 
ancestors of the Turkmans (vol i ^ D Herbelot Fenshta Abstract 
pwt ii. pp 610, 522 vol ii p 190) of Mussulman histones iii Dorn’s 
Tliey are also called Uzea, Guz, Gozz Afghans 
Oozi and Gan, but m Ferghana 
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to Shahab ud dm, on whom, for some year^ before Ghiyas ud 
din’s death, the active duti^ of the government seem m a great 
measure to have devolved 

The harmony in u hich these brothers lived is not the only 
proof that they retained the family attachment which prevailed 
among their predecessors Their uncle (who ruled the depen 
dent principality of Bamian, extending along the Upper 
Oxus from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the 
throne on the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and 
so surrounded that his destruction seemed inevitable , when 
his nephews threw themselves from their horaes, ran to hold 
his stirrup and treated him with such profound respect that 
although he at first suspected that they were mocking his 
misfortune they at last succeeded in soothing his feelings, 
and restored him to hia principality It continued in his 
immediate family for three generations, until it fell, with the 
rest of the dominions of Ghor, on the conquest by the King 
of Khanzm * 

All these transactiona took place in less than five years 
from the fall of Ghazm, and the two brothers began now to 
turn to foreign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljuks to reduce 
the eastern part of Khorasan , Ghiyos ud dm was personally 
engaged m that enterprise, and also m the recovery of Ghazni , ' 
and from that time forward he divided his residence between 
Fmiz Coh, Ghazni, and Herat At the last city he built the 
great mosquo so much spoken of for its magnificence m those 
and later ages 

Shahab ud din's attention was, for a long time, 
entirely turned to India, and he may be considered the 
founder of the empire in that country which has lasted till 
our time 

He did not begin till ad 1176, AH 572, when ho took 
Uch, at the junction of the rivers of the Panjab with the Indus ^ 
Tivo years afterwards he led an expedition to Guzerat, lU 
which ho was defeated, and compelled to retreat with as many 
disasters as Alahmud, and without the consolation of success 

In two expeditions to Labor ho broke the strength o 
Khusrou ilalik, the lost of the Ghaznevites, and conipoUcu 
him to give up his son as a hostage 

His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the 
seashore xVftcr his return ho again engaged in hostilities 


•DHcrbelot Dom« AimoU was taken by GhiyAs ud dla la 

567 he gave the government to lu* 
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and soldiery all made one body, united by the strongest feebngs 
of kindred and military devotion The sort of feudal system 
that prevailed among the Rajputs “ gave additional stability 
to this attachment, and all together produced the pride of 
birth, the high spirit, and the romautio notions so striking m 
tlie military class of that period Their enthusiasm was kept 
up by the songs of their bards, and inflamed by frequent 
contests for glory or for love They treated women with a 
respect unusual in the East , and were guided, even towards 
their enemies, by rules of honour, whicli it was disgraceful to 
violate But, although they had so many of the character 
istics of chivalry, they had not the high strained sentiments 
and artificial refinements of our knights, and were more m 
the spirit of Homer’s heroes than of Spenser’s or Ariosto s 
If to these qualities we add a very strong disposition to m 
dolence (which may have existed formerly, though not likely 
to figure in history), and make allowances for the effects of a 
long period of depression, we have the character of the Rajputs 
of present day, who beat much tbo same resemblance to 
their ancestors as those did to the warriors of the “ JIaba 
Bharata ” “ 

With all the noble quabtica of the early Rajputs was mixed 
a simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior m practical ability, and 
even m military efficiency, to men actuated by much leas 
elevated sentiments than 'theirs 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the Rajputs are anything but a migratory people 
yet, when they have been compelled by external force to leave 
their seats, they have often moved m a body like a Tartar 
horde , and wliea they occupied new lands, they distributed 
them in the same proportions as their former ones, and remained 
without any alteration but that of place 

Shortly before the time of Sbahab ud din, the four greatest ^ 
kingdoms m India were — Delhi, then held by the clan of 
Tomara , Ajrair, by that of Cbouhan , Canouj by the Rathors , 
and Guzerat, by the Baghilas who had supplanted the Chain 
kas but the Tomara chief, dying without male issue, adopted 
his grandson Prithwi raja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras 
and Chouhans under one head 

As the raja of Canouj was also grandson of the Tomara 
chief by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the 


u ^ bfetwoen the BAjaa of J‘e>p^ "’‘j 

‘I Their modem history is fuU of Jodpur for the hand of a pnneess o| 
mtancea of loyalty and military OucLpur (See Tod a lla]astl>an and 

honour Iheir last great war was other books and official publicaUon*; 
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ptefereuce shown to his cousin , and the wars and jealousies 
to which this nvalahip gave nse contributed greatly to Shahab 
ud din’s success m his designs on India 

His first attack was on Pnthwi Raja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi The armies met at Tiroun, between Tan^sar and 
Carnal, on the great plain where most of the contests for the 
possession of India bad been decided The Mussulman mode 
of fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry in succession, 
who either withdrew after discharging their arrows or pressed 
their advantage, as circumstances might suggest The Hindus, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, and 
close upon him on both aides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre Their tactics were completely success- 
ful on this occasion while Shahab ud dm was engaged m the 
centre of his army, ho learned that both his wings had given 
way, and soon found himself surrounded, along with such of 
his adherents as had followed his example m refusing to quit 
the field In this situation he defended himself with desperate 
courage Ho charged into the thickest of the enemy, and 
had reached the viceroy of Delhi, brother to the raja, and 
wounded him m tho mouth with his lance, when he himself 
received a wound , and ho would have fallen from his horse 
from loss of blood, had not one of his followers leapt up behind 
him, and supported him until he had extricated himself from 
the conflict, and carried him to a pUco of safety 

Tho rout, however, was complete The Mahometans were 
pursued for forty miles , and Shahab ud dm, after collecting 
tho wreck of his array at Labor, returned himself to the 
other side of the Indus Ho first visited his brother at Ghor, 
or I'lruz Coll, and then remained settled at Ghazm, where ho 
bcemcd to forget his misfortunes m pleasure and festivity 
But, m spite of appearances, his disgrace still rankled in his 
bosom, and, as he himself told an aged counsellor, “ he never 
.slumbcied ra ease, or waked but m sorrow and anxiety” 

At length, having recruited an array, composed of Turks, 
Tajiks,” and Afghans, many of whom had their helmets 
ornamented with jeweb, and their armour inlaid ivith silver 
and gold, ho again began his march towards India " 

Pnthwi Raja again met him with a vast army, swelled by 
numerous allies who wero attracted by lus former success 
lie sent a haughty message to Shahab ud dm, with a view to 

** ferwAto, \oL v. p 173 gvusliod Croia tbosa wlio retain tbeir 

“ ITAjitc la a comii lion of tho ooniad life — Ed J 
\rab>o M-i, and u applied to ll o *♦ riiia de^nption la from Fo- 
Turka uho h\o In towiu, ns dnitiD ns! ta, lia fixes tho numberot 120,000 
llOTao. 
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orders but when the Hindus, in blind reliance o" ' 

the” “mp ™s of such extent that part of their troops had 
time to form, and afford protection to the rest, who ifterivards 
tow up in Iheir rear and order being at long i rested 
thev adsranccd in four lines to meet their opponents bli^ao 
ud dm hav.4 faded in his original design now gave oriei 
for a retreat, and continued to retire, "P ^ 

fight until he had draivn Ins enemies out 

hi was careful to preserve his own As soon as he saw tliem 
m disorder ho charged them at the head of 12.000 cliosen 
horse -in steel armour , and “ this was 

shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, an 

lost in its own rums ” '• ,, i ,™ro slam on 

The viceroy of DoUii and many other chiefs were slam o^ 
the field , and Prithwi Raja, being taken in the pursuit, 
put to death m cold blood , When 

Shahab ud din was more sanguinary than -nds 

he took Amur, soon after this battle, ho put 
oMhe inhabitants, who opposed him, to the 
the rest for slavery AfUr this barbarous A “j <,f 

over the country to a relation (some say a nnbj™' “ ' 
Pritbwi Raja, under an engagement tor a heavy 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving bis former slay h 
ud dm Eibak, who was now nsing mto notice, an 
wards mounted the tlu-onc, as his A took 

Kutb ud dm followed up bis successes with j 

possession of Delhi, and of Cod, between the Jumna an 

Next year Shahab ud dm returned to India, 

Chandra, the Rahtor raja of Canouj, in a battle on ..forV 
north of Etawa, and took Canouj and Benares ^ „j„rl the 
destroyed one of the greatest Indnn monarchies, ex e . 
Mussulman dominions mto Behar and opened the way, 
was soon followed up, into Bengal Notwithstan 
importance, the circumstances of the battle the 
towns the breaking of idols, and the acquisition ot r 
present so little novelty, that wo are left at leisure d 
the capture of a white elephant, and the incident of * 
of the raja bring recognix^ by his false teeth — a circun 
B iK),a a fcTM/ la vol i p 177 
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which throws some light on the state of manners. An event of 
great ^consequence followed these victories, which was the 
retreat of the greater part of the Rahtor clan from Canouj to 
Slanvar, where they founded a pnncipality, now m alliance 
with the British Government 

Shahab ud din having returned to Ghazni, ICutb ud din 
had to defend the new raja of Ajmir against a pretender , and, 
after saving his government, he proceeded to Guzerat, and 
ravaged that rich province 

Next year Shahab ud din came back to India, took Biana, 
west of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of Gwalior, in 
Bundelcand It is probable that he was recalled by some 
attack or alarm m Khorasan, for he left the conduct of the 
siege of Gwalior to his generals, and returned, without ha\ing*^ 
performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni 

Gwalior held out for a long time ; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din (who was stiU governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir The raja set up by the Mussulmans 
had been a second time disturbed by his rivals, and protected 
by Kutb ud din , and he was now exposed to a formidable 
attack from the rdjas of Guzerat and Nagor, supported by the 
Mers, a numerous lull-tribe near Ajmir Kutb ud din was 
overpowered on this occasion, and had difficulty in making 
bis way, covered with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained 
shut up withm the walls Reinforcements, however, were 
speedily sent from Ghazni ; the siege was raised, and, by the 
time he was sufficiently recovered to move, he was in a con- 
dition to retaliate on his late conquerors He set out for 
Guzerat, by the way of Pali, Nadol, and Sirohi In the last- 
named district he found two great feudatories of Guzerat, 
strongly posted on the mountain of A'bu, and in too great 
force to be left in his rear He therefore entered the hills, 
reached and carried their position, and having dispeised their 
army, proceeded to Anhalwara Ho took and garrisoned that 
capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again to 
Delhi Next year he took Calinjer and Calpi, forts m Bun- 
delcand, and appears likewise to have gone against Badaun, 
in what is now called Rohilcand 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle ; 
and, at this very period, Kutb ud diu was waited on by Mo- 
hammed Bakhtiar Khilji,” who had already conquered part 
of Oudh and North Behar ; and who, on his return to lus 
command, reduced the rest of Behar and Bengal, taking Gour 
or Lakiiouti, the capital of the latter province ” 

** Fenshta, vol i p 198 

*1 Introduction to Bud s Uxatory of Qwcral, p 85. 
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During these transactions Shahab ud din 'ttas engaged in 
contests with the King of Kharizm (who had subvert^ the 
government of the Seljuks in Persia, and succeeded to their 
place as competitors with the Ghoris for the ascendency in 
Central Asia) He was between Tua and Serakhs, in Khorasan 
when he heard of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazni 
to take possession of the throne. 

Ghiyas ud din appears to have resumed his activity before 
his death, and to have been present in person in all the cam- 
paigns in Khorasan, except this last.** 


Shahdb vd din (or Mohammed) Ghori 


As soon as ho had arranged his internal government, Shahdb 
ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a decisno 
attack on Khanzm, He gamed a great victory over the king 
of that country,** besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced 
liim to such straits as to constrain him to sue for aid to the 
Khitan Tartars. By tlieir assistance he so completely changed 
the face of affairs, that Shahab ud din was obliged to bum his 
baggage and attempt to draw off touards his own territory. 
Ho was 80 bard pressed on his retreat that he could not avoid 
an action, and received such a defeat that it was with dilTiculty 
ho made his way to Andkho, halfway between Balkh and 
Hcrdt. At Andkho ho made a stand, and only surrendered 
on condition of being allowed to depart on payment of a sum 
of money. 

The destruction of Shahab ud din’s army, joined as it was, 
at first, to a report of his death, was a signal for general con- 
fusion in a great part of his dominions. Ghazni shut her gates 
against him, though the governor, Taj ud din Eldoz," was one 
of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs wont straight 
from the field of battle to Multan, and presenting himself wta 
a feigned commission from tho king, occupied tho place on hjs 
<fu It behaU. The « Ud tribe of tlw Gakkars issued from thwr 
mountains in the north of the Panjiib, took Liilior, and 
the II hole province with havoc and devastation. Kiitb ud 
din nin.iincd faithful in India, os did Hcr.it and other wc-stem 
countries, where the governments were held by three nephew* 
of tho king. Shahab ud din collected some adherents, and 


“ Do Cui,:nc«. Vol. il. p 205, 
*• »*• D'HmIhIoI, 
ortlclo Chiwthudin." TSucoccuunt 
W vnth Frn»hf% (p. ISO). 

• Trj.rT«*-i.u Claji* ul <lin 
iT»rcly irUlmiiil U.o namo t f kuijt 
auttn^ Ui» Uti >eara of hu ftioi 

Ul u l,y D'lUrUIot 


onJ Do GiiiRn.*, “bo '1'*“*" 
aUo rcmciit hutonp*. wiJ ww I’^J 
Nutlionly on wcatcni alTiurt 
FeruhtA. 

•* Do Gutgnea, \t>l iL p- 
** [Or inoro pmluibly ' •t'tw*’ . 
it U aprll on tho cx>l(u. Tb* t*”?.- i 
text of FroaliU liM ' 
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first recovered Multan. Ho then received the submission of 
Ghazni, and pardoned Eldoz. He afterwards made an attack 
on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not only 
recovered that country, but Induced the Gakkars to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period.” 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shahab ud din set off 
on his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Kharizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered his tent 
to be pitched close to the river, that he might enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air off the water, his unguarded situation was 
observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations in the 
late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. At 
midnight, when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and,^ 
entering unopposed, dispatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shdban, 602 of the 
Hijra, or March 14th, 1200. His body was convoyed, in 
mournful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by bis vazir and all 
his principal nobles. It w'as met by Eldoz, who unbuckled 
his armour, threw dust on his head, and gave every sign of 
affliction for the death of his benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Slal^ud. 

The conquests of Shahab ud din in India far surpassed those 
of Sultan Mahmud, and might have surpassed them in Persia, 
if the times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enter- 
prising soldier, he had neither the prudence nor the general 
talents of that great prince, who was a discoverer as well as a 
conqueror, and whose attention was as much devoted tn letters 
as to arms. Accordingly, the name of Mahmud is still one 
of tho most celebrated in Asia, while that of Shahab ud din 
is scarcely known beyond tho countries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahab ud din held, m different degrees of 
subjection, the whole of Hmdostan Proper,” except Malwa 

** It 13 not improbable that the policy of the first conquerors, the 
people of the inaccessible regions, pnnees of Gh6r, to concihate the 
now inhabited by the Jajla and Turfs, prejudices of their Indian subjects. 

“ot have been converted till when, m contradiction to the pre- 
thw late penod cepts of Islam and still more to its 

[^^ofsssor Wilson {AruiTia Ant, spirit, they preser%6d the symbols 
p. 441) remarks that the extant coins of the Hindu rehgion upon their 
‘‘prove that the extension of Mu- Mms" Thus we hnd tho bull of 
bammadari conquest m India was &Na and the mounted cavaher (the 
gradual and slow, apd that it was the types on the corns of the 
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and some contiguous distncta Smd and Bengal were either 
entirely subdued or m rapid course of reduction On Guzerat 
he had no hold, except what J3 implied m the possession of the 
capital Much of Hindustan was immediately under hia 
officers, and the rest under dependent or at least tnbutary 
princes The desert and some of the mountains were left 
independent from neglect 


Mahmud GHoii 

Though Alahmud was proclaimed throughout the whole 
of his uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged 
by all the officers under him yet the kingdom broke at once, 
into separate states, which were scarcely held together, even 
m name, by his general supremacy 

Shahab ud dm, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves and many of his training rose to great eminence 
I Three of these were in possession of extensive governments 
at the time of his death— Kutb ud dm, m India , Eldos, at 
Ghazni , and Nasir ud dm Kubacha m Multan and Smd Each 
of these three became really independent on their masters 
death , and as the subordinate principality of Bamian was 
held by a separate branch of his otvn family, Mahmud’s actual 
possession was confined to Ghor, with Herat Sistan, and the 
east of Khorasan His capital was at Firuz Coh 

Mahmud, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb ud dm, to be held under him He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Eldoz in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of Bamian asserted 
the rights of their family, and for a time expelled Eldoz from 
Ghazni) , but on the death of JIahmud, which happened 
within five or six ” years, there was a general civil war through 
out all his dominions west of the Indus, and those countries 
had not recovered their tranquillity when they uero all subdued 
by the Kings of Kharizra 

Ghazm was taken by those conquerors in a d 1215, and 


prmcoa) continued by the house of 
Gh6r and the Slave Kings. At fiist 
the letters are \agarl, then Arabic 
letters are adopted with one or other 
of the Indian types until at length, 
tho purely lilussuhnan type becomes 
Universal The lost gpocimen of the 
belongs to Balban a reign 
W ith the change of dynasty to that 
of l^jl tlie conduct of tho Muhom 
luadan princes towards the Tr.nAAa 


became more intolerant and 
Mr Thomas however (Joum- •** ‘ 

>ol IX.) tlunks that it was the 
course, in tho Muhammadan con 
quests in Central Asia to retam ih 
currant types of coinage as far 
possible unaltered.— Eo ] , 

« A.O 1203 A.H 005 (De Guignes J 
A.D 1210 A.H 007 {Qoni) 

1212, A n COO (D Herbolotl 
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Firuz Coh at an earlier pcnod RIany accounts, indeed, 
represent Mahmud as having been killed on that occasion " 


** For particulars of Alahmud’s 
reign, and tho subsequent confusions, 
SOS Do Guigncs (^L^runie), D Bor 
belot (art Mahmoud), and the history 
of tho house of CTlidr, m the Annota- 
tions on Professor Dorn’s Bwtory o/ 
the A/ghatu 

The Ghdrls appear to have re 
covered from this temporary oxtinc 
tion, for m tho beguuung of the four 
teenth century, less than 100 years 
after the death of Cliengiz lOi&o, no 
find ^lohammed Sam Ghurl defending 
Herat against one of tho successors 
of that conqueror (D Ohson, vol iv 


p SIS, &c ) , and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Alcmoirs, mentions 
Gluyds ud dm, son of AAz (or iI6izz) 
ud din, os ruler of Kliorusdn, Ohdr, 
and Glurjistdn , and in many places 
calls him and his father Ghdru 
(^fal/uzdi Timurt, p I4S ) Princes 
of tho same dynasty aro mentioned 
in Price, vol ii , uho calls their family 
ICint, or Ouorot , and all tho namos 
mentioned on those occasions oro 
found in a list of Kurt longs gi\on by 
Professor Dom (Annotations p 92), 
from Jiinabf, who says they aro 
osacrlod to 1)0 of tho Sur ^VJgli6ri 
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KINGS OF DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE 
OF TlMUR, AD 1206 TO 1526 


CHAPTER I 

SLAVE KINGS 

AD 1200 AH 603— AD >288 ah 087 

Independence ol India — ^Progresa of a Turki slave — Conquests of the Moguls 
under Cheng* Kh4n ad 1221 ah 618— lung of lihArum pursued 
into India— Beturna to Persia ad 1223 a h 620— State of Hmdostan- 
Death of AUamwh. a d 1236 a h 633 Shoban 20— Sult4^ Rez a. 
AD 1236 AU 634 — Hervirtuea— Andweaknesa — Rebellion— queen 

defeatedaodputtodesth — Mogul irruption into thePanjib—Otwr Mogul 

imiptiona ad 1244 ah 642 — Ohiyia ud din Balban vailr— Removal 
of Balbon — DiscontenU ond intrigues, ad 1253 AH 6j 1— Baloan 
restored— Balbon put* dovm tho iMuenco of the slavoa— His chorMter 
—Revolt of Bengal, A D 1279 a h 678— Supprossed— Another Mo^* 
irruption— Victory and death of tho heir apparent — Death of uoioaii, 
AD 1280 AH 683 — Intnguee and power of the vaiir Nuimudduv— 
Massacre of Mogul mercenanoa — Kings interview with hia faticr’— 
&lurder of the vailr — ^The king dethroned end put to death, A.D 1*98 
AB C87 

Kutb ttd dtn EibaL 

PnoM the death of Shahab ud din, India became an independent 
kingdom , and after tho disturbance occasioned by the dis 
solution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have any 
connexion with the countries beyond the Indus 

Tho life of Kutb ud dm, tho founder of this new monarcbyi 
affords a specimen of the history of tho Turki slaves who ro'^o 
to sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for a long time 
furnished a succession of rulers to India . 

Ho was brought to Nishapur m his infancy, and purcnascu 
by a ■wealthy person, who had him instructed m Persian an 
Arabic On his death Kutb was sold to a merchant, 'vlio 
presented him to Shahab ud dm Ho soon acquired nis 
master’s favour, and was m command of a body of horse, vvlicn, 
m some border warfaro with tho Khanzmians, ho ivas taken 
pnsoner on an occasion m which his gallantry had been con 
spicuous Being afterwards recaptured, ho was rcceiv 
with an increase of favour, and by his subsequent goon 
conduct stood so high in bis sovereign s estimation, tliat, at r 
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the defeat of the Raja of Ajrair, ho was left in charge of all the 
new conc[ue3t3 

His master’s subsequent successes were greatly promoted, 
as has been shown, by Kutb ud din’s ability in bis new station , 
and in process of time the conduct of affairs m Hindostan 
was almost entirely confided to his discretion A natural 
manliness of character inherent in the Turks gave to newly 
raised officers of that nation an ^timation among the other 
great men which seldom falls to the lot of the creatures of 
princes , and Kutb ud dm, instead of being an object of 
jealousy, seems to have been generally beloved for the 
frankness and generosity of his disposition 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, ho strength- 
ened himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced 
like himself Ho married the daughter of Eldoz , ho gave his 
sister in marriage to Nasir ud din Kubacha , and he afterwards 
bestowed his daughter on Altamish, another rising slave, who 
afterwards succeeded to his throne 

Nasir ud dm from the first acknowledged his supenonty, 
and held Smd of him, under the supremacy of Mahmud of 
Ghor , but Eldoz, with whom ambition had more force than 
family ties, affected to treat India as if it were still a depend- 
ency of Ghazni, set out with an army to enforce his claim, 
and almost immediately gained possession of Labor He was 
soon after driven out by Kutb ud dm, who followed up hia 
success by the capture of Ghazni After being some time in 
possession, be was expelled in his turn by Eldoz, and spent 
the rest of his life m the government of lus oivn dominions, 
where he left a permanent reputation as a just and virtuous 
ruler He had only been four years on the throne, but his 
administration had been known for the twenty years that he 
officiated as the representative of Shahab ud dm. 

A'ram. 

A'ram, his son, succeeded him He showed no capacity 
and was dethroned within a twelvemonth by fais brother in law, 
Altamish 


Shams ud dm Altamish 

It IS related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that 
he was of noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his envious 
brothers Sultan Shahab ud dm, unwilling to pay the price 
demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud dm as a favoup to purchase 
him for 50,000 pieces of silver He passed through 
stations, and was governor of Behar at the time of his . 
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Ho was invited to the throne by a party , but a numerous 
body of Turki chiefs were opposed to him, and he did not gam 
possession without a battle 

Eldoz, m his assumed supenonty, gave him investiture 
unasked , but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the 
King of Khanzm, he made an attempt to establish himself 
in India He penetrated to Tanesar, and had even made a 
patty in Altamish’s court, when ho was defeated, was taken 
prisoner, and ended his days in confinement 

Altamish next marched against his wife’s uncle, Nasir ud 
dm Kubacha, who had asserted his independence in Sind , but, 
although he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, 
ho did not succeed in establishing bis sovereignty ‘ 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khatiz 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and Nasir ud 
dm had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which 
had approached the Indus 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which 
changed the whole face of Asia Chengiz Khan, onginallv 
a petty chief among the Moguls, having subdued the three 
nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their united 
hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an army that 
never was equalled m numbers either before or since 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge They had no religion 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of convemion or tribute , tbeir only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
m the devastation of every country which they visited The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Khanzm, who had drawn it on 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors Hia armies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, 
and a great part of bis subjects either massacred or reduced 
to slavery He biniself died of a broken heart, in an 
cessible retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and 
successor, Jclal ud dm, was driven into the eastern oxtremify 
of his dominions 

This prince defended Ins country gallantly to the last He 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still farther to 
the cast , but these successes did not even retard ins nim 
His last battle was on the Indus, where after displaying the 
most obstinate valour, and witnessing the total destruction 


‘ Fenshta Ml 1 u Ilisiory •>! Stm 
vol u p 414 makes only one oxm 

diUon m 1 13 Ocntrol 7/,,/ory \or 

P -08 Jjo rookoa two, but la th 


eecond H era is a confusion regMiiing 
the Kbiljls which throws the "now 
into doubt 
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of hi3 army, he swam the nver with seven followers amidst 
a shower of arrows from his enemies, whom he left m admiration 
of his intrepidity * 

In the course of the niqht and next day he was joined by 
120 of his soldiers, and before many days were passed ho had 
assembled 4,000 horse The l^Ioguls threatening to cross the 
Indus,* he fled towards Delhi, and applied to Altamish for 
assistance, or at least for an asylum Altamish sent a courteous 
answer, but was too prudent to draw on himself the resentment 
of the Moguls , Jelal ud dm, left to his own resources, formed 
an alliance witli the Gakkars, drew together an army by means 
of plunder, and at length attacked Nasir ud dm Kubacha, 
and forced him to take refuge in Multan After this he kept 
no measures with any one he ravaged the country on the 
Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, perhaps, 
have maintained himself m the possession of it, if some hopes 
in Persia had not induced him to pass into Kirmau 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with 
vigour m a new invasion, and was killed at last m Mesopotamia,* 
ten years after his passage of the Indus * 

During hts abode in Smd, Fenshta relates that a l\Iogul 
army * came m pursuit of him, laid siege to Multan, and, being 
repelled by Nasir ud dm, continued their march to Smd, which 
Jelal ud dm had quitted Thoy conducted themselves with 
their usual barbarity throughout , and, flnding provisions 
scarce m their camp before they departed, they put to death 


2 Da Giugnes vol lu pp 58 59 
D Hcrbelot Fenshta vol x\ p 416 

3 [India thus just escaped the 
storm o{ llloghul barbarism which 
laid waste Centrid and aXestem Asia 
Chengiz Kh&n a empire was divided 
at his death xb. G24 among his four 
sons Ju}i (or rather hia son Batu 
at lus father s untimely death) hod 
Kipchak, t e the country north of 
the Aral and Caspian to the Black 
Sea Chaghatoi Ivhan had the coun 
try to the east of lupchalc. t e In 
dependent Tartary north of the l^bet 
mountains and Hmdu I\.ush Octal 
Ivhdn had the origmal country of 
the Moghuls and lixed lus seat at 
Ivarakorum and this branch was at 
first ocknowledf^od oa the head of the 
empire , Tull Khan tool China In 
1 ereia the descendants of Bul&ku 
Ixhan succeeded in establishing a 
fifth dynasty The kmgdom of 


Chaghaiai was at last divi led into 
5Ioghulistan and Transoxiana Timur 
crusiied the rebellious Aroira of 
the latter dynasty, then m its ex 
treme decime and alter aflectmg 
to be only minister to the descendant 
of Chaghat&i himself seized the 
tlirone m A D 1370 See Erskine s 
Baber and Humayun \ol i — E d] 

* [His army was dissolved and 
some of hts Turkmans engaged under 
the Se juk Sultan of Icomum and 
among these were the obscure fathers 
of the Ottoman line Othman seized 
Nicomedia m 1299 Bajozet was his 
great grandson and hia great grand 
son was Klohammad II who took 
Constantinople See Gibbon ch 
Inv — ^Ed ] 

• D Herbelot art Geloleddi i 

® Fenahta says under Chaghitii 
Khau m person but — probably a 
detacliment 
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He was invited to the throne by a party , but a numerous 
body of Turki chiefs were opposed to him, and lie did not gain 
possession without a battle 

Eldoz, in his assumed supenority, gave him investiture 
unasked , but, being soon after driven out of Ghazm by the 
King of IChanzm, ho made an attempt to estabhsh himself 
m India He penetrated to Tanesar, and had even made a 
party in Altamish’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 
pnsoner, and ended his days m confinement 

Altamish next marched against his wife’s uncle, N^ir ud 
dm Kubacha, who had asserted hia independence m Smd , but, 
although he displayed great activity and personal gallantry, 
he did not succeed in estabbshing his sovereignty ‘ 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khahz 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and Nasir ud 
din had already been engaged with bodies of their troops whic 
had approached the Indus , r 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event wmen 
changed the whole face of Asia Chongiz Khan, originally 
a petty chief among the iloguls, having subdued the tbree 
nations of Tartary, and swelled his bands with their ® 
hordes, burst on the Mahometan kingdoms with an army a 
never was equalled in numbers either before or since 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity tn 
has fallen on mankind smee the deluge They had 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did tuey 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute , their only o jec 
was to slaughter aud destroy, and the only trace they let w 
in the devastation of every coimtry which they visited 
storm first fell on the Sultan of KJianzm, who had (toivn i o 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors His armi 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid i 
and a great part of bis subjects either massacred or reduc 
to slavery He himself died of a broken heart, in an ina 
cessible retreat on an island m the Caspian, and lus son a 
successor, Jclal ud dm, was driven into the eastern extreiui y 
of his dominions -a- 

This prince defended Ins country gallantly to the last 
gamed a victory near Candahar, and another still farther 
the cast , but these successes did not even retard his 
His last battle Mas on the Indus, avhere, after displaying t 
most obstinate aalour, and avitnessing the total destruc lo 

‘ Fenslita m Lis Uttlory o/ Stnd second there is a 
voL u p 414, makes only one expe the Kliiljts whicli throws tne 
dilion , IQ hu Gtncrol Ilutorj \ol i into doubt 
p 203, ho makes (uo, but in the 
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would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, till the 
next vigor6us monarch had almost to begin the conquest anew 
After these victories Altaraish returned to Delhi, and died 
in April, 1236, as he was about to set out on a journey to 
^lultan 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Cahf of Baghdad, the moat authoritative recognition of a 
new government that could take place among Mussulmans 
His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the calif The 
author of the “ Jami ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection 
of historical anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Mmar, 
near Delhi was completed m the reign of Altamish It is in 
the form of a minaret, with galleries , the shaft is fluted in a 
manner peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest 
effect It IS 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
and is still, I believe, the highest column in the world Near 
It IS an unfinished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of execution is equal to anything in India It is 
ascribed in an inscription to Shahab ud dm Ghon 

Rukn ud dm 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindhs 
was at an end , and the period which followed was occupied 
by a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally 
destitute of present interest and permanent effects 

lluKn ud dm, who succeeded his father, lavished his trea* 
surcs on dancing women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the 
government to his mother , and her tyranny and cruelty soon 
drove all ranks into rebellion He was deposed after a reign 
of seven months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne 
in his place 

Sultana Bezia 

“ Rezia Begum,” says Dcrishta, ** was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions most 
severely will find in her no fault but that she was a woman ” * 
If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran cor 
rectly, and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, 
when absent on his southern campaigns, left her m charge of 
his government in preference to his sons Her conduct on 
the throne did not disappoint the expectations entertained 
of her Of the two separate factions which had concurred 

* Bngga ■» \oi i p 217 
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10,000 Indian pnsoners, when they would have been equally 
relieved by setting them free 

After he was delivered from this succession of enemies, 
Nasir ud dm was agam invaded by Altamish, who this time 
was more successful than before Nasir ud dm was constrained 
to retreat to Bakkar , and on attempting, afterwards, to 
continue his course to Smd, he was drowned with all his family, 
in a sudden squall on the Indus, and the whole of the territory 
subject to him submitted to the victor 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have mam 
tamed its independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to 
that under discussion It may perhaps have acknowledged 
the superionty of some of the mtennediate dynasties during the 
interval, but the internal government was never out of the 
hands of the Sumera Rajputs 

In the same year with this expedition to Smd, Altamish 
marched against Bakhtiar Khilji, who looked on Behar and 
Bengal as bis oivn conquest, and though he professed obedience 
to Kutb ud dm (to whose daughter he was married), openly 
disclaimed all dependence on bis successor Altamish was 
successful m this undertaking , he deprived Bakhtiar of Behar 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi Bakh 
tiar made a subsequent attemp,t to retrieve bis losses, was 
defeated by the prince who governed Behar, and lost his life 
m the condict 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years in 
reducing the part of Hmdostan which had remained lude 
pendent He began by taking Rmtambor, which, though so 
much m the line of former conquests, had been protected by 
its mountainous situation He next took Mandu, a toivn 
of great extent and natural strength m Malwa , Gwalior, 
which had revolted, was next recovered , Bhdsa was likewise 
taken , and the occupation of tho ancient capital Ujein, with 
the destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest 
of Malwa 

All Hmdostan, except some insulated portions, now ac 
kfiowledged the government of Delhi , but tho obedience o/ 
the different portions was m different degrees, from entire 
subjection to very imperfect dependence , and in tins state, 
with various fluctuations, it remained tiU the end of tho Mogul 
empire In a succession of strong reigns the subject countiy 
would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, who retained 
the. internal government of their territories, would bo quite 
submissive and obedient m general politics but two or three 
weak rulers would again throw uU into confusion , new princes* 
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would start up, and the old oiira would become unruly, tiU the 
ne\t vigordus monarch had almost to begin the conquest anew. 

After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, and died 
m April, 1236, as he was about to set out on a journey to 
Multan 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Cahf of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a 
new government that could take place among Mussulmans 
His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
m one of the highest employments under the cahf The 
author of the “ Jami ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection 
of historical anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Mmar, 
near Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish It is in 
the form of a minaret, with galleries , the shaft is fluted in a 
manner peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest 
effect It IS 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
and IS still, I behove, the highest column m the world Near 
it IS an unfinished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of ONCCUtion is equal to anything in India It is 
ascribed m an inscription to Shahab ud dm Ghori 

Ruin ud d%n 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hmdfis 
was at an end , and the period which followed was occupied 
by a succession of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally 
destitute of present interest and permanent effects 

Rului ud dm, who succeeded his father, lavished his trea- 
sures on dancing women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the 
government to his mother , and her tyranny and cruelty soon 
drove all ranl^s into rebellion He was deposed after a reign 
of seven months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne 
in his place 

Sultana Rezia 

“ Rezia Bdgum,” says Fenshta, ** was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions most 
severely will find m her no fault hut that she was a woman ” ’ 
If not distmguishcd for literature, she read the Koran cor- 
rectly , and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, 
when absent on his southern campaigns, left her m charge of 
his government m preference to his sons Her conduct on 
the throne did not disappoint the expectations entertained 
of her Of the two separate factions which had concurred 

* Bnggas Fertthta \ol i. p 217 
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m dethroning her brother one was opposed to the elevation 
of the sultana Tho vawr of the last two kings was at the 
head of the latter faction, and they were strong enough to 
appear before DcUii, and to defeat an army that was coming 
'to its relief But the queen’s arts were more effectual than 
her arms She succeeded so well in sowing dissensions among 
her enemies, that tho whole confederacy dissolved, and left 
tlie individuals compo'^mg it at her mercy Some were put 
to death and others conciliated , and m a short time quiet 
was perfectly restored 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of 
her political address She appeared daily on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan * gave audience to all comers, reformed 
the abuses which had crept m under the last government, 
revised the laws decided suits of importance, and evinced all 
the qualities of a just and able' sovereign But her talents 
and virtues were insufficient to protect her from the effects 
of a single weakness It was shown m the e'^traordmary 
marks of favour which she showered on her Master of the 
Horse , who, to make her partiality more degrading, was an 
Abyssinian slave It does not appear that her fondness was 
criminal, since the greatest breach of decorum alleged against 
her was her allowing the Abyssinian to lift her on her horse It 
was, however, imprudent m the highest degree , for bv raising 
her favounte to tho office of Amir al Omara,* which gave him 
rank over all other courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility 
and furmshed them with a plausible ground for excitmg a 
clamour against her 

The fimt who openly rebelled was a Turki chief called 
Altuma The queen immediately marched against his fort 
of Batmda , but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed 
in a tumult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned 
to Altuma, as the safest hands in which she could be placed , 
while her brother Belir6m was raised to the vacant throne, 

Rezia, when force faded her, had again recourse to art 
and she so far gamed over Altuma by the influence of lov© ar 
of ambition, that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her 
rights against his former confederates Aided by her new 
consort, the queen assembled an army, and advanced to Delhi 
and it was not till after two bloody battles that she was made 
prisoner along with her husband, and both ivero put to death 
Her reign lasted for* three years and six months 
® SI o d scardod hor /eniala sn Clliot s HuloriaM vol * P 1“” 
parel and soil ^^o^e a tunic and can Do ] , ^ 

likeaman ga\epubljoaudjonc» and » Literally, Commander 
rode on an elephant without any mottdors that is General m i'll « 
attempt at concealment (Sir H 
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Moizz vd din Behrdm 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, 
to nd himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, had 
raised him to the throne Before ho had attained his end, ■ 
his domimonsVere invaded by a body of Moguls, who pene- 
trated to Labor , and the assemblage of troops which followed 
led to new plots and seditions, which ended in his imprisonment 
’"and death, after ho had reigned two years and two months 

Aid ud din Ma^-aud 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a 
repetition of the same scenes, mcieased by the cruelty and 
licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of little more than 
two >ears, he A\aa deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls the first tlirough Tibet into Bengal,** the only 
one recoided from that quarter during the period of authentic 
history , and the other by a division of the army of Jilangu 
Khan into the north-western part of the kingdom Tho first 
of these invasions was defeated by the local officers . the 
second advanced no farther than Uch, on tho joint rivers of 
the Fanjdb to the south of Multdn. 

Nasir ud dm Mahmud 

The twenty years’ reign of Nasir ud dm was full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to overturn 
the government He was tho grandson *’ of Altamish, had 
been impnsoned immediately after that prince’s death, and, 
though he had been for somo time released and intrusted with 
a government, he retained the retired and studious habits of 
his youth He reposed with entire confidence on the conduct 
of his vazir, whose name was Ghiyas ud din Balbau This 
minister was a Turki slave of Altamish, and had been honoured 
by„that monarch with tho hand of one of his daughters, the 
aunt of the reigning king 

The great danger was now from tho filoguls, who were in 
possession of all the countnes west of the Indus To guard 
against it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great 
government, at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir 
IChan, who, like himself, had been a slave He then advised 

*0 [For the luetory of this error, p 121, Chenglz I^in has been euh 
winch appears to have arisen from stituted for Jijnagar — Ed ] 

the mistranBcnption of the ongtoal “ [His father liad died, while 
of Uie Tabakdt i N^asari se* governor of Behdr and Bengal — Ed I 
Thomas, Chronicle of Palhan iCingt, 
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the king to proceed m person to tho Panjab While m that 
province ho severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co 
operation with tiio Moguls m their inroads, and compelled the 
jagirdars,** who had long neglected their duty, to furnish tlieir 
contingents with regularity 

He next turned his arms against different Hindu rajas, 
^vhom tho weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
revolt In tho first campaign ho restored the royal authority 
in tho country on both sides of tho Jumna, from opposite 
Delhi to Cahnjer in BundLlcaud , and in the three following 
years ho settled tho hilly country of Mewat, extending from 
near Delhi to tho Cliambal, tho neighbouring territory of 
Rintambor, and the more remote one of Chitor He aftenvards 
took the strong fort of Nanvar, in Bundelcand, reduced Chan 
den, and recovered all tho revolted part of Malwa In an 
interval of these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the 
governor of TJcli and during tho same period. Shir Khan, 
governor of the Panjab, not only kept tlio Moguls out of his . 
province, but invaded their territory and took possession of 
Ghazni 

During most of these operations the king accompanied ms 
army, and was the ostensible author of aU its success He 
nevertheless began to feel imeasy m the secondary place which 
he really occupied, and was induced by the insinuations of 
Imad ud dm, an artful courtier, who had risen by the favour 
of the vazir, to remove that minister from his post, and to 
confer it on his secret accuser 

AU the vazir’s immediate adherents were soon after dis 
placed , and the misgovemment which followed created 
extensive discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors 
of provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyas to 
unite their troops, and addr^s a remonstrance to the kn^ > 
followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for the 
dismission of the new minister No mention was made o 
the displaced vazir, but the object of the confederacy wm 
obvious, and, as resistance would have been hopeless the 
king recaUed Ghiyas ud dm, who thenceforth was the real hea 
of the government , 

Imad ud dm now raised a rebeUion, in which he involv 
a relation of the king’s , and although he was himself soon 
taken and put to death, yet a confederacy had been form 
including the Hindu raja of a place called Satnur, and t o 
king’s governor of Sind This rebellion was not entirely 
queUed till the end of the second year ^ 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panja 

tJolders of l&nd on nulit&ry Borvico So® 
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was repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken 
against the revolted governor of Karrali Alanikpur A more 
difficult task was to put down the inliabitants of Mewat Tho 
vazir went against them, and it was not without great exertion 
and some danger that he vanquished them m battle, and 
ultimately reduced their country Ten thousand of the 
insurgents are said to have been slam The fierce and tur- 
bulent mountaineers of Mewat, though their frontier was 
within twenty five miles of Delhi, were never entirely quieted 
until tho establishment of the Bntish government 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hulaku Khan," grandson of Chengiz IChan, and himself 
a very powerful monarch Every exertion was made to give 
him an honourable reception, and tho splendour of the court 
IS described as worthy of the best days of tho monarchy No 
other occurrence is recorded until the death of tho king, m 
Februiry, 1266 

Nasir ud din’s private hfo was that of a derviso He 
defrayed all his personal expenses by copying books bis faro 
was of the humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, 
to whom he allowed no female servant , he had omy one wife, 
and no concubines He was an eminent patron of Persian 
literature The “ Tabakati Nasin,” a general history of Persia 
and India, which still retains the highest celebrity, was written 
at his court, and takes its name from him 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy On showing 
one of the hooks he had tronsenbed to a nobleman of his 
court, the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the 
king immediately corrected When the nobleman was gone, 
he was observed to erase the corrections and restore the old 
reading , and when asked bis reason, he said he knew that 
the copy was right all the time, but thought it better to make 
Vtie curretj^-iuns t’nan to hurt, the teehngs ot a weYi mtentioned 
adviser 


Ghiyas ud dm Balban " 

Balban, being already m possession of all the powers of 
king, found no difficulty in assuming the title 

He had been brought up from infancy at the court of Alta- 
mish, and had taken an active part m all the intrigues and 
revolutions of tho succeeding reigns During the life of 
Aitamish, he had entered mto a covenant for mutual support 

" [H® y®® tho son of TuU Kh&n, absUshed the KJialifato putting the 
and brother of Mangu Kh&n He lart kholif to death —Ed ] 
sacked Baghd&d m 12 o 3 and Often called Balin by Tin gbab 
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with forty of the king’s other slaves, most of whom had attained 
to high stations Having gamed his own object, he desued 
to put an end to a system which would have endangered the 
succession of his family He therefore, on various pretexts, 
made away with his surviving confederates (some of them 
his own near connexions by marriage), and he henceforth 
made it an invariable rule to confer no office but on men of 
ramily So ostentatiously did he exercise his new policy, that 
he affected a repugnance even to ordinary mtercourse with 
people of low origin He also made it a rule to exclude Hindus 
from all offices of trust All his other acts partook of the same 
contracted spiiit He establislied laws for the preservation 
of game round his capital , and having exceeded in wme m 
his early life, he severely punished even the moderate of 
It after he had reformed In cases of rebellion, not satisfiw 
with chastising the leaders, as had been usual, he extended 
capital puiushmentto themeaneat of their vassals and retainers 
Stones are told of his inflexible justice , but they consist 
m publicly whipping governors of provinces, and sometimes 
having them beaten to death in his presence 

This narrow minded and selfish tyrant was raisw, ^ 
circumstances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightenoo 
monarch The horrors of the Slogul invasion drove men o 
eminence from the countries to which it extended , ao 
Balban’s being the only Mahometan government that wa 
not subverted, his court was filled with illustrious exiles of 
religion He used to boast that no less than fifteen 
princes had been dependent on his hospitality he 8^® , 
names of their territories to the streets which they ’ 

and his capital long presera ed those memorials of Rum, O , 
Ivharum, Baghdad, and other kingdoms 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally stiU m 
considerable , and as the king's eldest son, Prince 
avas a young man of the greatest accomplishments, his 
avas the resort of all the famous authors of that age 
chief, among many names avell known in Pemian htera 
w as the poet Amir Khusrou, on the possession of whose soc j 
the pnnee was congratulated by Sadi,” who sent him a coi> 

1.1C1 4 . 1 .., nM ntre oreaenievi 


of hia avotlcs, and regretted that his extiemo old age . 

icceptine an mv itation to Delhi Balban himself ha 


his accepting an invitation to Delhi - 

turn for pomp and magnificence, ‘so that his court was 
rounded by an external splendour which blinded strangers 
Its real chaiactcr , 

He was disturbed bv Hindu insurrections on 
the Jumna and Ganges, as well as m the mountains . 

Tlie c<ilebrat«J moral poet , pfe«lapsthi>bestautliorl'ersiue'erpr®“^ 
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Mohammed, who was governor of the province, histcncd 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father 
He defeated the invaders, and had recovered all the country 
they had overrun, when a fresh army arrived of chosen troops 
under a celebrated general named Timur Khan A sanguinary 
conflict took place, and the prince gamed a complete victory , 
but was killed by a body of the enemy, who had kept together 
during the pursuit Amir Khusrou, the poet, his constant 
companion, "Ras taken prisoner on the same occasion" 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, 
and touched the heart even of Balban That monarch had 
now reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under 
the afl3iction that had fallen on him, when he summoned his 
second son, Bakaira Khan,** to attend him on his deathbed 
His son, finding him m less immediate danger than ho ex- 
pected, returned without leave to his province of Bengal , 
and Balban was so much offended that he sent for Kei KJiusrou, 
the son of Prince Mohammed, and immediately declared him 
his heir Soon after this act tlie king died The ministers 
desirous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Kei Kobad, the 
son of Bakaira Khan, and restored Khusrou to his father's 
government of Multdn 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce m this 
arrangement, and Kci Kobad mounted tho throne without 
opposition 

Moizz ud din Kci Kobad 


Tho new king, who was m his eighteenth year at his acces- 
sion, gave way, without restraint, to the pleasures natural 
to his age He was encouraged in his vices by his vazif, hTizdm 
ud dm, who entertained hopes of secunng the crown for himself 
As Kei Khusrou stood immediately m tho way of his design, 
ho took advantage of somo imprudenco on his part to render 
him an object of jealousy to tho king , and being thus secure 
of impunity, ho procured his assassination By similar arts 
ho brought about tho death or disgrace of all tho ministers 
who were not bis ow n creatures , and as his w ife’s ascendency 
was as great in tho harem as his was in the court, ho held tho 
king entirely cut off from all knowledge but what ho thought 
proper to impart 

X Mogul adventurers had at this timo taken ^crrico 

at Delhi It was an object to Nizdm ud dm to alienate tlic^ 
useful auxiliaries from tho king , and ho w orked on that pnneo « 

» [More properly 

8uO OiueUy^.nKV AWm-Ed) 
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.fears by pretending a correspondence between them and their 
hostile countrymen, until he induced him to mvite their chiefs 
to a banq^uet, and put them treacherously to death 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by 
the approach of the king’s father, Bakarra Khan, who, heanng 
of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look after 
the mterests of his family The vazir easily prevailed on the 
king to move out to oppose him , but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra Khan appealed so strongly to his son’s affections 
that the mimster could no longer prevent an interview He 
endeavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many 
humiliating ceremomes on Bakarra Khan, to all which that 
prmce submitted , until, after repeated obeisances, he found 
the kmg remaimng unmoved on his throne, when, shocked by 
this unnatural behaviour, he burst into tears This sight 
overpowered all the king’s resolutions he leaped from his 
throne, and ran to throw himself at his father’s feet , and, the 
father hastening to prevent him, he fell on lus neck, and they 
remained for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while 
the whole court was almost as much affected as themselves 
When the first transport was over, Kei Kobad seated bis father 
on the throne, and showed him every mark of love and reve> 
ence ** All thoughts of war were now at an end , but, after 
repeated interviews, Bakarra Khan found that the vazii’s 
vigilance, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, 
rendered it impossible to subvert his authonty by peaceful 
means , and bemg unwiUing, or unable, to resort to force, ho 
returned to Beng^, and left hts son to bis fate 

Kei Kobad plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his consti- 
tution, and brought on an attack of pals^ Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation , and, 
unable to nd himself of his minister by honourable means^ ho 
had recourse to the lessons with which he had been made fami- 
har, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by poison 
The removal of this predommatmg influence served only 
to let loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize on 
the power which the king was unable himself to retain 

The ascendency of the slaves about the court had been 
destroyed by the pohoy of Balban, and the contest was now 
between tbo principal military leaders , and as the nativ e 
Indians were not yet of suiHcieat importance to form a party, 
the only competitors were the Tartar chiefs and those of the 

® [Amir Khusrau has taken this For an analysis of it see Jourru A$ 
^tory as the subject of his poem the Soc^ Bfngal, 1860 — Ed J 
£tran u« Sa datn, m 4 000 couplets. 
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old kingdom of Ghazni or Ghor. The Khiljis seem, from the 
ability of their chief, or some advantage of their own, to have 
been at the head of the latter class ; they prevailed over the 
Tartars, and Jelal ud din Khilji was raised to the throne, after 
the way had been opened for him by the assassination of Kci 
Kobad.** 


HOUSE OF KHILJI 


CHAPTER II 

AD 12S4 AH 6S7— AD 1321, AH 721 
Mild goveroroent of Jelal ud dm — Vigour of Ala ud dm, tho king’s nepliew— 
Ala uddin’a invasion of thoDeckan, A D 1294 ,a& 693 — Subiiussion of 
Deogin — AlA ud din’s return to Uindostan — Assassination of Jelil ud 
dm, July 19, ad 1295, ab C95, Ramazan 17 — Singular instance of 
credubty and injustice— Expedition to Guzer&t, ad 1297, ah 097~ 
incursions — Serious invasion by the Moguls— Their defeat at 
Delhi — Designs of the king a nephew — Be attempts to assassinate tho 
king — His failure and death — Other disturbances quelled — Tall of 
Rmtambor, a.d 1300, ah 700— Capturo of Chitor, a.d 1303, A a 
703 — Unsuccessful invasions of the Moguls, a d 1304 6, A K 704 5— 
Discontinuance of their incursions— Expedition to the Deokan, A D 
1300, A n 700 — Story of the Pnneess DewsI D4vi— Failure of an 
expedition to Telingana, ad 1309. ah 709 — Conquest of Camito, 
and of Ma&ber, up to C^pe Coroonn, ad 1310, ah 710 — Massacre 
of Mogul converts. A D 1311. ah 711— Taking of Deogin, and con 

J Liest of ^lah&rashtra, A D 1312, ah 712 — Intngues ana influence of 
afur— Revolt of Gurerat — Recovery of Chitor by the Rojputs— Death 
of A14 ud dm, Dec 19. ad 1310. Shaivwal 6 a h 716 ,— His character 
—His internal policy — Conquest of Malabar — Influence of Khusrou, 
and ascendency of a Hindu party ot court, A D 1319, A.H 719— Murder 
of Mobdnlt, and extirpation of hia family, March 24, a.d. 1321, Kabi 
ul awwal, A H 721. 


Jdnl ltd dm Khilji^ 

Jel5l ud DIn was seventy years of age when he camo to the 
government. 


” [Fenshts colls the competitors 
of the Khiljls, Mogxdt , • but it la 
imposeiblo to believe in the ascend- 
ency of that tnbo, any more than in 
tho disappearance of tho Turks, ot 
so early a period The pretender set 

• I'^oonginal has oinfl “Turks,” 

wrongly translated “SIoruIs.” ZJA 
uddlnBamMp 171)expSyaSt 
Uiat It waa a contest between the 
Turk and non-Turk party, Ui® Utter 
^mg headiHl by tU lOuJjts. He 
1' 1 ^'9'” day of Ibodeath 
riLm Vi the kingdom passed 

from tho house of tho Turlcs Eb J 


up by the Tarlore was, moreover, the 

eon of KoiKobad, a natural object or 

choice to them for his TurkI descent, 
but of aversion to the Moguls for bis 
father’s mosaacre of thoir chiefs 
Tho succession of kings of 
which commencod with Kutb ud dm 
IS by some considered as a conbnua- 
tion of tho Ime of Gh6r, but roost 
Oriental wnters include those pnnecs, 
idong with £ld6z and one or t^wo 
others, in a dynasty to which they 
gi\o tho name of “ Tlio Slaies of ine 
dultons of Gh6r " , , _ 

‘ For the origin of tho Kluljl*, 
Book V. ch. u , note near tho cau oi 
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He affected extreme regret at having his high office forced 
on him, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for 
the memory of Ghiyas ud dm He overacted humility so far 
as to refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to 
stand at his usual station in the court instead of occupying 
the throne But he kept the infant son * of the late king in 
custody, and put him to death as soon as he felt strong enough 
for such a measure 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, 
which is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him 
of hypocrisy in all his former professions , for, during the rest 
of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and secret, 
was carried even to a fault , and he continued to retain the 
simplicity of his manners, and to associate ^vlth his old friends, 
on the same footing of familianty that he did when a private 
man He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature , and, on those occasions, 
ho carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan 
law, though never beyond those of sobriety 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency Mahk 
Jahju, a nephew of Ghiyas ud dm, rebelled against him m his 
government of Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents 
of the house of Balban They were soon strong enough to 
march to Deliii, but were defeated by the king’s second son, 
Arkalh Klian , and all the chiefs, including Mahk Jahju, were 
made prisoners 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Mahk 
Jahju to MiAtan, whore he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days Ho soon after showed equal magna- 
nimity towards a body of chiefs, of his own tribe, who were 
detected m a plot against his life Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, bub allowed so general 
aii wajkumty to oSenders, that the whole irame ot the gervem 
ment became relaxed , governors withheld their tribute, 
neglected their duty, and abused their power , the roads and 
highways were infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers 
and insurgents interrupted the communication between 
different parts of the kingdom 

He marched himself into Malwa to quell an insurrection 
of a more general character He was successful in the mam , 
yet from his aversion to shed blood, combined with the 


Uio chapter Though Turks by 
descent they had been so long settled 
among the Afghdns that they had 
almost become identified with that 
people but they probably mixed 
moro witli other nations, or at least 


With their Turki brethren, and would 
be more civilized than tlie generahty 
of Afghan mountainoers 

* [The other party had tried to. 
raise him to tho throne under the 
name of Shams ud dlq — So J 
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feebleness of age, he hesitated to attack the principal fortresses 
of the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete 
He showed more vigour soon after, on an invasion of the 
Fanjab by a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in 
person, and totally defeated With characteristic moderation 
he granted peace to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the 
■wreck of their army to retire unmolested Three thousand 
Moguls on this occasion joined the standard, and soon after 
embraced the Mahometan religion A place in the suburbs of 
Delhi, still called Mogbulpur, was assigned for their residence 
In the ne'vt year be made another march to Malwa, which 
was as inconclusive as the first His own weakness however, 
began at this time to be made up for by the energy of his 
nephew, Ala ud dm, governor of Karrah a man of vigour and 
ability, quite exempt from all the scruples which sometimes 
obstructed his uncle’s success Having obtained permission 
to act against the insurgents m Bundelcand and the east of 
Malwa he not only restrained their turbulence, hut took 
several forts, which had before been left to dependent pnncte, 
and gamed such a booty as enabled him to make considerable 
additions to his army The king received the intelligence of 
his success with great satisfaction , and ilthough his favourite 
wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against the ambition 
of Ala ud din, he gave hitn the government of Oudh, in addition 
to that which ho before possessed, and allowed him to assemble 
an armv, and to entertam many of the old adherents of the 
Balban family , 

Ala ud dm’s first employment of his force justified his uncle s 
confidence, and opened a new era m the history of India Ho 
resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventure of on 
invasion of the Deckan , and setting out with 8,000 chosco 
horse from Karrah, made his way through the extensive forests 
that still fill the space between that place and Berar , threw 
the princes whose country bo was approaching oil their guard, 
by pretending to have left his undo m disgust , and, 
thus reached E hchpur, ho turned to the west, and proceeded 
by rapid marches, to Dcc^tri, tho mam object of his expedition 
Deogiri (now Doulatahad) wns the capital of Rdmdeo, a pnneo 
of so great power that tho Mahometarm looked on him as king 
of tho Dcckan, and who, in fact, was raja of Slahdraslitra, or 
tho country of tho ^laraltas 

It was probably owing to tho natural indolence of the 
Rajputs, and their deeming it dishonourable to attock wc 
other w itliout warning, that Iho Mussulman invaders so ofte 
found them unprepared for defence Their example sw®’ 
to have infected tho other Hindd chiefs, for, on this occasion, 
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the raja was m all the security of profound peace He had no 
troops about him, and his wife and son had gone out of the city 
to a neighbouring temple In the consternation which ensued, 
Ramdeo preserved presence of mind sufficient to assemble a 
body of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens and domestics With these he 
made head against the enemy, and afforded some little time 
for defensive arrangements Ho was obliged to give way 
before long, and retired into the strong hill fort close to the 
city, into which some provisions had hastily been thrown 
The town was taken without resistance, and was given up to 
pillage The merchants were tortured to make them disclose 
their treasures (the first instance mentioned in Mussulman 
history of this species of barbarity) , and forty elephants, 
with some thousand horses of the raja, fell into the hands of 
the enemv Meanwhile the fort was invested , and Ala ud 
dm having given out that hia army was only the advanced 
guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition imavailing, the raja became impatient to come 
to terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable 
to the invaders when his son, who liad escaped being shut up 
With his father, returned at the bead of an army, suddenly 
assembled, but far ezceeding that of the Mussulmans in num* 
bers Trusting to this superiority, he disregarded the remon 
strances of his father, and attacked Ala ud dm The result 
would have gone hard with the invader, if a small body of troops 
which he had left to observe the garrison had not opportunely 
fallen on the enemy, and, being taken for the expected mam 
army under the king, created a confusion which could not be 
retrieved After this victory Ala ud dm raised his demands , 
and as the raja expected reinforcements from his allies, the 
affair might have been prolonged more than was safe for Ala 
ud dm, had not the garrison unexpectedly discovered that, in 
the huTT} of victualling the fort, sacks of salt had been taken 
by mistake iiatead of sacks of gram, and consequently that 
their provisions were already nearly exhausted This discovery 
made the raja more compliant he agreed to an immense 
payment in money and jewel**, besides the cession of E'lichpur 
and its dependencies , after which Ala ud dm drew off through 
Khandesh into Malwa 

Ala ud din’s march to Deogin was about 700 miles, great 
part of it through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
range, which so completely separates Hmdostan from the 
Deckan The narrow and intricate paths, the want of supplies, 
and the danger of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, 
made the passage difficult for a small force, and impossible 
for a large one , while the entry into so great and populous 
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a country as the Deckan, with no more than 8,000 men, seemed 
an act of ra'ihness rather than of courage 

To have suimounted these dangers, and obviated, by 
explonng a new route, the increased difficulty of returning 
by the same, give a high impression of the military talents of 
ud dm The pretext he used on his advance, that he was 
on his way to enter the service of the Hindu raja of Rajamandn, 
shows how much religious distinctions were weakened since 
the settlement of the Mahometans in India 

Tins expedition had been undertaken without leave , and 
as all commumcation had been cut off while it continued, 
Jelal ud din remained m suspense and anxiety, both as to the 
fate and the designs of his nephew , and when he heard that 
he was on his return loaded with treasures and covered with 
glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of the 
matter , and seeing fresh proofs of the daring spint of Ali 
ud dm, as well as of the resources at his disposal, they ad\ased 
the. king to adopt such measures of precaution as, without 
showing distrust, should prevent his assembling anotlier anny 
when the present should have dispersed to lay up their spoils 
The generous temper of the king led him to disregard all thtee 
admonitions, and laid him open to the insidious designs of Ala 
ud dm, who now affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies 
and fear of the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized etpcdi 
tion He sent his brother, Alaf Khan,* as crafty an intriguer 
as himself, and remarkable for his insinuating address, to 
deprecate Ins uncle’s resentment, and induce him to meet Ala 
ud dm m such a manner as under pretence of affording ‘iccurd) 
to his nephew, should, m fact, leave none to himself By 
degrees, ho was persuaded to move with las army tow ants 
Karrah, then to advance with a small escort, and at lost to 
cro'is the Ganges almost alone AH ud dm fell at his feet, 
and the affectionate old man was patting him on tho ^bcek 
and reproaching him with having distrusted an undo who haa 
brought him up from his infancy, and loved him better than 
Ills own sons, when Ala ud dm made a signal to ass^i^ 
posted for tho purpose, who rushed forward and stabbed the 
king to the heart His head was stuck on a spear, and camto 
aloft through tho camp ami the city Fenshta shows n nature 
jilcasuro m relating tho calamities which pursued the subonlin- 
ale actors in this hornd tragedy to their graves , but tna 
retribution affords little satisfaction while wo continue 
witness the unintcrruptcfl prosperity of tho parncido in whom 
tho whole of this detestable act of perfidy had its rise 

* [Zii ud (11a llarnl c«Ui hun Alagh ] 
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As Jdal ud diu had reigned upwards of seven years, he 
must have been more than seventy seven when he was killed 
A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows 
the credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remarkable 
for superstition A dervise named Sidi Moula, a native of 
Persia, who had travelled through many countries, and was 
acquauited with most men of eminence in his day, arrived 
at Delhi, and instituted a school and an almshouse, where 
travellers, religious mendicants, and persons of all descriptions 
were entertained at his expense Ho lived on rice alone, and 
had neither wife nor slaves of eitlier sex, yet his expenses 
were such as would have exceeded the nuans of the wealthiest 
nobleman Besides his profuse dispensation of charitj, he 
entertained the great men with splendour at his house and 
did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three thousand pieces 
of gold to relieve noble families m distress 41though he held 
some peculiar opinions, and among others never attended 
public worship, yet his piety rcraamed unquestioned , and 
even among the suspicions to which his conduct gave birth, the 
cry of heresy was never raised against him The first surmise 
regarding him was that ho possessed the philosopher’s stone , 
the next took a more dangerous form, and represented him 
as aiming at the crown , * and this at last appeared m the 
definite shape of an accusation that ho had prepared assassins 
to moke away with the king, and had 10,000 of his votaries 
ready to profit by the confusion The mysterious nature of 
the danger seems to have frightened the king out of his natural 
moderation On the accusation of an alleged accomplice he 
apprehended Sidi l^Ioula and Ins mo»t considerable associates , 
and, being unable to convict them on the evidence of one 
suspected witness, he ordered a large hie to be made on a plain 
before the town to allow them to prove their innocence by an 
ordeal which they probably had appealed to When the time 
came, the ministers raised their voices against the proceeding 
as equally opposed to Alahometan law and to natural reason , 
and the king, giving way to their remonstrances, ordered the 
accused persons to be kept m confinement As they were 
leading them away to prison, some kalandars (a sort of religious 
mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the km", fell 
on Sidi Moula, and put him to death m the royal presence 
With his last breath he protested his innocence, and denounced 
the curse that impended over hts oppressor Jelal ud din was 
greatly troubled at the moment a dark whirlwind wbicli 
happened juab then to arise increased the general horror , and 
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the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place soon after, 
together with a failure of the rains and a famine which followed, 
as well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own life, and 
the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, were 
ascribed to the Divine vengeance for this act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Ala ud dm 


When the accounts of the late king’s death reached Delhi, 
his widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own son, an 
infant, in his place on the approach of Ala ud dm she fled to 
Slultdn, where the only other surviving son of Jelal ud dm was 
governor , but the whole family were inveigled from this 
asylum by means of a fallacious promise, when the two princes 
were put to death and the queen imprisoned 

Ala ud dm studiously endeavoured to recover the goodwill 
of his people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained 
by so many atrocities He was liberal in bestowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse m gifts as well as m shows and 
magnidcenco but as in the midst of his course of conciliation 
he could not refrain from acts of rapacity, and never repressed 
hi8 arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in hia 
attempts to gam popularity , and although his reign was long 
and glorious, he was always disturbed by conspiracies and 
rebellions, and disquieted by suspicions even of his own family 
and of those most trusted by him 

Hia first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzerat 
Sliahab ud din’s garrison bad long been withdrawn, and the 
raja had recovered his independence The present conquest 
was final Alaf Klian, the king’s brother, and his vazir, Nusrat 
Kiian, who were at the head of the army, almost immediately 
took possession of the province , the raja flying to Baglana, 
the nearest part of the Deckan 

A haxbh attempt to compel the troops to give up Ibeir 
plunder, while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a 
dangerous mutiny, m which the vazir’s brother and the king^ 
nephew lost their lives It was at last quelled, and many cf 
the mutineers were killed , the survivors took refuge with the 
raja of Rmtambor Their fsmiilies, including the women and 
children, were massacred by tho king’s order The fugitncs 
themselves, who appear to have been Mogul converts {alwi>3 
tho chief actors m scenes of turbulence in those days), 
put to death when Rmtambor was taken * 


though givea tho following account of 
^^1^ wua Wlf djocondod by t^ MoguU tn lus MfVico - Tho hofJ* 
motlwr • oiJo from Mogul lujctaloi*. of iloguU have uiuforiuly U'eo th« 
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During the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into 
the Panjab had been repulsed with loss, and another, equally 
unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed up 
by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well as plunder * The commander was Kutlugh Khdn, 
whom Fenshta describes as the son of Baud IChan, king of 
Transoxiana. He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian aimy 
which had been sent to oppose him retreating as he advanced, 
and the whole population of the surrounding country flying 
to the capital 

So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted , the provisions were 
almost immediately consumed, and in a few days famine Avas 
added to the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants 

Ala ud din was forced m these circumstances to give up his 
intention of declining an action He moved out at the head 
of all the troops he could collect , and Fenshta alleges that 
the number of men assembled on both sides exceeded all that 
ever appeared m one place in India up to the time when he 
wrote 

This most important contest was gamed by A14 ud din, 
almost entirely from the skill displayed by Zafar Khdn , who 
was before the most distinguished of his generals. But the 
great services of that gallant chief had already rendered him 
an object of jealousy to Ala ud din, and no less to Alaf Khdn, 

authors of every kind of nu&cluef aod king of Persia (Price, vol u p COS ) 
devastation down to the present The most conspicuoua general of the 
time they have five tunes rebelled same monarch was Kutlugh Sh4h, 
against me ' (Erskine’s Baber, p who was at Herat in tlua year, a d 
69) 1297 (Pnce, voL u p 016, and De 

* At least eleven of those invostona Guigoes, vol ui p 270), and might 
ore mentioned by Feiishto, not one possibly have led an expedition to 
of which 13 noticed by He Guignes, India, though circumstances make 
DHerbelot, or Pnce, m their accounts it improbable Opposed to this co« 
of the Mogul transactions , and al mcidence of names, which would lead 
though there is a long list in D Ohson ua to suppose these mvosions to have 
(vol iv p 559), yet they are all given been made by the Moguls of Persia, 
on the authority of Fenshta is the positive assertion of Fenshta, 

It is not improbable that the cruel that they and all the subsequent 
ravages by which they were marked inrooda ongmated in D&ud Khdn 
may have led the Indian histonaos [Dawd Khan], kmg of Transoxiano, 
to overrate the importance of the who, by hia account, was the father 
ordinary mcursions , but m some of Kutlugh Khdn Ddud ^dn is 
-instances, especially m the present evidently the Doizi or Davat Khdn 
one, the silence of the European mentioned by He Guignes (vol lu p 
wnters may perhaps be ascribed to 311, and note) as long of Trans 
the imperfect information they pos- oxiana , and Kutlugh is so common 
eessed respectmg Mogul affairs m the a Mogul name, that two persons may 
east of Persia and m Transoxiana very probably have borne it at the 

The commander of the lost expo same tune There does not, there 

dition IS called Chdldi Khdn by Fe fore, seem to be any ground for 

nshta , and Touldai Khan was one doubtmg Fensbta's account 
of tile ofilcers of Ghazan lOian, then 
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uho purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit, and 
the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon him, 
and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance t 
worthy of his former exploits " 

About a >ear after this deliverance, Ala ud dm dispatched 
an army, under his brother, and the vazir, to reduce the hill fort 
of Rintambor * They took a place called Jhayin, not far from 
Rintambor, and proceeded to lay siege to that fortresa In 
the commencement of the operations the vazir was killed by 
a stone from an engine, and the garrison, making a sail), 
compelled the besiegers* to fall back on Jhayin, and wait for 
reinforcements from Delhi Ala ud dm on this, determined 
to prosecute the siege m person, and had made some progressS 
on his march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a enme 
of which ho had himself set the example His nephew, Prince 
Solcimdn, who held one of the highest offices m the state, 
reflecting on the resemblance between his own situation and 
that from which the present king had risen to the throne, was 
led to think that a similar attempt onliis i>art might bo attended 
with equal success A favourable opportunity soon presented 
Itself, when tho king was hunting at a distance from the camp, 
and was left with only two or three attendants, m consequence 
of tho occupations of tho chose At this moment, Solcimdn 
approached him with some of tho newly converted "Moguls, 
and, before ho had any suspicion of their purpose, they dis 
charged their arrows at him, with such effect that he fell 
senseless on the ground Solcimdn, conceiving that Ins object 
was accomplished galloped directly to the camp, announced 
tho king’s death and his own accession, and directed hinuelf 
to be formally proclaimed While ho was seated on bij 
tlirone, and receiving tho homago of tho great oilicers, Ala ud 
dm caino gradually to himself, and, after his wounds were 
bound up, determined to proceed to join Ins brother at Jh4)in| 
IIo was dissuaded from this by ono of bis oQicers, who idiis^ 
him not to give his nephew time to establish Ins authonl)i but 
to show himself to tho anny, whoao fidelity ho had no reason 
to distrust Ala ud din saw tho wisdom of his ad\ice, an 
mounting his horse, wounded as ho was, ho proceeded lowanw 
tho camp Ho met some foraging parties on Ins w i) , b^ w bu * 
Ins rtlmuo was increased to about COO horso \\ ith tins 
hu preM.nte*d himself on an eminincc, m full view of tbe camp, 
and displa)etl tho white umbrella, winth was thm the » 
of sovereignt) Ho was no sooner perceived thin tlio i 
inn) tlocked to join him , and tho usurjitr, finding him'*’ 
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left almost alone, mounted hia horse, and sought for safety 
in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his head brought 
^to the king; who put the other conspirators to death. 

* The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Hintambor. But his utmost efforts were 
insufficient to take the place ; and, before long, he received 
intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, at Baddun. 
He’ did not think it necessary to move himself on this occasion : 
he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers ; and when 
his nephews were sent to him, he first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered them to bo beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character. Hdji 
Mould, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king ; and having thus got a body of 
infuriated followers, ho proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king. The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body 
of troops into the capital, killed Hdji Mould, dispersed 
rabble, and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Hdji Mould’s former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge 
against them. 

At length Rintambor fell, after a siege of more than a year. 
The raja, with his family, and the garrison were put to the 
sword. 

In the year 1303 Ala ud din went, in person, against Chitor, 
a celebrated hdl-feit iu Mesvax, and the piineipal seat ef the 
Rajput tribe of Sesodia. He took the fort, made the rdja 
prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor. Next 
year the raja escaped, and made himself so formidable, that 
Ala ud din found it prudent to make over the fort to another 
RajpOt prince, named Mdldco, who, by rerishta’s account, 
was a nephew of the raja, but who is represented by the Rajputs 
as a person of another family. Maided remained tributary to 
. Delhi until near the end of Ala ud din’s reign, when he was 
expelled by Hamir, a son of the former raja.* 

Ala ud was recalled from these conquests by a new 
Mogul invasion and another attack on Delhi. His force was 

® Tha descendant of Hus family ia now Rdn& of Oudipdr, the chief of the 
Kajpat pnnees. 
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who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit , and 
the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon him 
and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance , 
worthy of his former exploits 

About a jear after this deliverance, Ala ud din dispatched 
an army, under his brother, and the vazir, to reduce the hill fort 
of Rmtambor ’ They took a place called Jhayin, not far from 
Rintambor, and proceeded to lay siege to that fortress In 
the commencement of tlie operations the vazir was killed by 
a stone from an engine , and the garrison, making a sally, 
compelled the besiegers to fall back on Jhaym, and wait for 
reinforcements from Delhi Ala ud din, on this, determined 
to prosecute the siege in person and had made some progress 
on his march, when he had nearly fallen a victim to a enme 
of which he had himself set the example His nephew. Prince 
Soleiman who held one of the highest offices m the state, 
reflecting on the resemblance between Ins own situation and 
that from which the present king had risen to the throne, was 
led to think that a similar attempt onhis part might be attended 
with equal success A favourable opportunity soon presented 
Itself, when the king was hunting at a distance from the camp, 
and was left with only two or three attendants, m consequence 
of the occupations of the chase At this moment, Soleiman 
approached him with some of the newly converted Moguls , 
and, before he had any suspicion of their purpose, they dis 
charged their arrows at him, with such efiect that he fell 
senseless on the ground Soleiman, conceiving that his object 
was accomplished galloped directly to the camp, announced 
the king’s death and his own accession, and directed himself 
to be formally proclaimed While he was seated on bis 
throne, and receiving the homage of tlxe great officer^ Ala ud 
dm came gradually to himself, and, after his wounds ^ere 
bound up, determined to proceed to join his brother at Jhaym 
He was dissuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised 
him not to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but 
to show himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason 
to distrust Ala ud dm saw the wisdom of his advice, an 
mounting his horse, wounded as he was, ho proceeded toiiardi 
the camp He met some foraging parties on his w ay, by whm i 
his retinue was increased to about 500 horse With this escort 
he presented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp 
and displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign 
of sovereignty He was no sooner perceived than the uho o 
army flocked to join him , and the usuiper, finding hinif>e 
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left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for safety 
in a precipitate flight He was overtaken, and his head brought 
to the king, who put the other conspirators to death 

The king then proceeded to lom his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintamboi But his utmost efforts were 
insufficient to take the place , and, before long, he received 
mtelhgence of the revolt of tivo of his other nephews, at Badaun 
He did not thinlc it necessary to move himself on this occasion : 
he suppressed the rebellion by means of his officers , and when 
his nephews were sent to him, he first put out their eyes, and 
afterwards ordered them to be beheaded 

The ill success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character Haji 
iloula, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put bim to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king , and having thus got a body of 
infunated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distnbute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a pnnce of the royal family 
for king The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
lU effects of this explosion He contrived to introduce a body 
of troops into the capital, killed Haji Moula, dispersed his 
rabble, and put his new king to death 

Hlany executions followed by the king’s order, and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Haji Moula’s former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge 
against them 

At length Rmtambor fell, after a siege of more than a year 
The raja, with his family, and the garrison were put to the 
sword 

In the year 1303 Ala ud dm went, in person, against Chitor, 
a c-elfttwatcd iest va Mwiwi, aswi the ■saat of the 

Rajput tribe of Sesodia He took the fort, made the rdja 
prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor Next 
year the raja escaped, and made himself so formidable, that 
Ala ud dm found it prudent to make over the fort to another 
Rajput prince, named Maldeo, who, by Eenshta’s account, 
was a nephew of the raja but who is represented by the Rajputs 
as a person of another family Maldeo remained tnhutary to 
Delhi until near the end of Ala ud dm’s reign, when he was 
expelled by Hamir, a son of the former raja * 

Ala ud dm was recalled from these conquests by a new 
ilogul mvasion and another attack on Delhi His force was 

® descendant of this family xa now Bdn& of Oud piir the chief of the 
Rajput pnaces, 
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80 much weakened by detachments, that when he arrived at 
the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the field, and 
obliged to entrench hia camp The Moguls, who probably 
were not prepared for protracted operations, withdrew without 
a battle , and their retreat was ascribed, by the piety of the 
age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of Nizam ud 
dm Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive In the nwt two 
years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pen^ 
trated, by the north of the Panjab, into Rohilcand On ^ 
those occasions the prisoners were sent to Delhi, where the 
chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the men 
butchered in cold blood • 

These were the last Mogul invasions for many years 
Though Ala ud din’s continual occupation since his acces 
Sion had, in some measure, withdrawn his attention from e 
Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene of his early exploits 
At the time of his own expedition to Chitor (a d 1303, a h <0 ) 
he sent an army through Bengal, to attack Warangal, e 
capital of Telmgana, situated to the south of the river uo 
ven , and he now prepared a great force, for the 
reducing the Raja of Deogiri, who had of late withhe 
tribute Mahk Cafur, who commanded this army, was a 
eunuch, and had been the slave of a merchant at Cam yi 
from whom he was taken, by force, during the contiues 


li'UUi >yuum no ‘vao voaou, . 

Guzerat Having come into the king’s^ ^ the 


completely won his master’s affections that he rose 
highest offices, and excited the utmost disgust among ^ 

by his rapid promotion from so base an origin Re 
proceeded through Malwa, and by Sultanpur m Khanaes , 
Deogin Before he commenced the siege, he 
greater part of the Maratta country , and so impressed Ra 
with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cafur to Delhi R® , 
there received with favour, returned loaded with 
from that time forward remained faithful to the 
A circumstance occurred d 


icuiaiueu „ 

1 during this expedition which des^^ 

to he mentioned Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat *’ (wlio 

be distinguished from Alaf Kban, the king’s 
been directed to march to Deogin, to co operate witn 
His road lay through Baglana, where the fugiti^ ^^raia’a 
Guzerat had taken refuge as has been related lb’® 
wife, Caula Devi,** had been taken prisoner dunng m® 


* Fenshta says 9,000 on o 




** [He waa the queen s brother, c 
Fenshta, Ptra ttxt, p 176 L 4 an 


p 216,1 16 The king 8 brother 
diedmA-H 7"^° j,,^ Kan**^^ 

« [Fenshta 8 text * 
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and having been carried to Aid ud din’s harem, had gained 
a great share of his favour by her beauty and talents. On 
hearing of the intended march of these forces, she entreated 
that means might bo taken to recover her dauglitcr by the raja, 
who still remained with the exiled prince. Alp Khan was 
enjoined to attend to this object, and endeavoured, by the 
offer of favourable terms, to prevail on the raja to give up his 
daughter. The raja rejected hia overtures, and Alp ^an 
marched against him. The princess, whoso uamo was Dowal 
D6vi, had long been sued for by the son of Bamdeo, the raja 
of Deogiri ; but her father, considering a ilaratta, how’ovet 
high in station, as an unworthy match for the daughter of a 
■ Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In the present extremity, 
however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess was sent 
off, with an escort; to Deogiri. Immediately after her de- 
parture Alp Khan succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
raja’s army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when 
he found that the princess had escaped him ; and knowing the 
influence of Cdula Devi, and tho impetuous temper of the king, 
he gave up his whole attention to tho means of accomplishing 
an object which they had both so much at heart. His utmost 
efforts were not attended with success; and ho had arrived 
within a march of Deogiri without hearing any tidings of tho 
princess, whcaa party who had gone from his camp to see tho 
caves of Ellora happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her 
escort ; and being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, 
they dispersed the escort, and captured tho princess, before 
they were aware of tho importance of their acquisition. Alp 
Khdn, delighted with his prize, immediately marched with her 
to Delhi. Her beauty uiade such an impression on tho king’s 
^ eldest son, Kliizr Khdn, that he soon after married her ; and 
their loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by 
Amir Khnsrou. 

This incident is remarkalilerias showing tho intermixture 
which had already taketrplaCo' 'between tho Hindus and 
Mahometans ; and also as teadmg to the first mention of tho 
caves of Ellora, which have been compared, as works of labour, 
to the Pyramids of Egyjit,^ahd'which, m reality, far surpass 
them as specimens of art.*' ^ ", 

During this expedition of Cafur, tho king, in person, reduced 
Jhdlor and Sewdna, places ifi Marwax^ to tho north of Guzerat. 

^ter tho return of Cafur, according to Ferishta, Ala. ud dm 
received accounts of the faUure of hjs expedition to Warangal. 
He had been induced ^tq send it by aji unexplored route from 
Bengal, in consequence o/>the solicitation of the raja of Orissa, 
who had become jealous of the exteusion of his neighbour’s 
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power ** It 13 not recorded how it failed, or how the contest 
was so long protracted Cafur was sent to retrieve the Asaster 
He marched by Deogiti, ravaged the north of Telingina, 
gained a great victory in the lield, took the strong fort of 
Warangal after a siege of some months, and compelled the raja 
to pay a largo contribution and submit to permanent tribute 
Next year Cdfur was again sent to the Deckan, against the 
Ball^ raja of Carndta “ He marched by Deogiri, cross^ the 
Godaveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after a great battle, to 
Dwara Samudra, the capital, which ho took, and, having 
made the raja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty of Ballai 
He does not appear to have invaded the western part ot tne ^ 
Ballal possessions , but he reduced the whole of their eastern 
territory, including Maaber on the seacoaat, as ^ 

Rameshwar, or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon He tncre 
built a mosque, which wao still standing when Fensnta wrot 
After this expedition Cafur returned, with vast treasure , 
to Delhi," It seems to have been about this tune that 
ud dm at once discharged the whole of the Mogul converts 
hia service Though habitually turbulent, they seem to bare 


li WUsoa’e Introdaetum to tht 
JLenxte Catalogue, p cxxxu For an 
account ot the principality ot WaraD« 
gal, eee Bpok iv ch u 
See Book iv ch. u 
i* Wilson s Introduction to the A/ac« 
ileruie Catalogue, p cxui DwAra 
Samudra was situated m the heart of 
Camlkta, about 100 miles north west 
of Seringapatom, whore its rums stiU 
remain (Buchanans Journey, vol 
m. p 391 ) 

Briggs's FerwAto, vol L p 373 
AlaAber (the place of crossing over) 
has very generally been supposed to 
be AIolabAr, as well from the roseni 
blance ot the names os from the posi 
tion of the latter country in roforenco 
to Arabia , but there is no doubt that 
the appellation really apphos to the 
tract on the opposite coast, extending 
north from B&m^shwar (See Mors 
^n’s Afarco Poto, p G2G, note) That 
, MaAber m this sense was included in 
tbe BallAl kingdom appears from 
Professor Wilson s InlrMucHon fo tbe 
ilfocLcfuts Catalogue, vol i p cxi 
It remained united to Delhi for 
twenty or thirty years, till near Uie 
middle ot the fourteenth century . 
about wluch tune Ibn Batuto croasra 
from Ceylon to AlaAber, and found tt 
la the possession of a Mahometan 
family, who hod shortly before ao^ 


quired it m consequence of tb® 
of JelAl ud din Hasan, a aherlf w 
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byFerishta wn 
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given no immediate occasion for this violent and. imprudent 
measure Being now driven to despair, somo of them entered 
on a plot to assassinate tho king , and on its being detected, 
the king ordered tho whole of them (amounting, according to 
Fenshta, to 16,000) to bo massacred, and their families to bo 
sold for slaves 

Ramdeo had died before, or during, Cafur’s last expedition , 
and his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of 
disaffection He now withheld his tribute , and somo dis 
turbances having likewise taken place in Carnata, Cafur once 
more set out to quell them Ho put the raja of Dcogiri to 
death, and earned his arms over all ^laharoshtra and Carnata, 
compelling those princes who still retain their territories to 
pay tribute , and, after accomphshing all tho objects of his 
expedition, ho returned again to Delhi 

Ala ud din’s constitution had by this timo yielded to a long 
course of intemperance His lU health mado him moro bus 
picious and imtable than ever, and, liko most people who 
distrust the bulk of mankind, ho was tho dupo of one artful 
individual This w as Cdf ur, the extent of whoso abilities was 
equalled by the depravity of his principles Tho use bo mado 
of his influence was to destroy all whom he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterward to irritate tho king against bis 
sons, and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have 
found means to reconcile him to his children Cafur first 
encouraged him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected 
by them in his illness, and at last infused suspicions that they 
were plotting against his life Ala ud din, notwithstanding 
his unfeeling nature, seems to have had somo affection for his 
offspring , 60 that it was not till near his end that Cafur pre- 
vailed on him, by innumerable artifices, to commit tho two 
eldest princes and tho queen to prison At the same time 
Cafur procured an order to mako away with Alp Khan, whose 
power he dreaded, and thus to remove tho only remaining 
obstacle to his seizing on the government on his master’s death 

^Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his favourite and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited general 
discontent The nobles of the court were disgusted Guzerat 
broke into open rebellion It was at this time that Chitor was 
recovered by Rana Hamir , and Harpal, the son m law of 
Ramdeo, raised an extensive insurrection in tho Deckan, and 
expelled many Mahometan garrisons 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
tidings increased the king’s sufferings, and soon brought him 
to the brink of the grave His end is said to have been accele 
rated by poison, administered by Cafur. 
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So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Ala ud din was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel and 
tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among the greatest 
ever made m India , and hia internal administration, m spite 
of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on the whole, 
equally successful Quiet and security prevailed throughout 
the provinces , wealth increased, and showed itself in pubhc 
and private buddings, and in other forms of luxury and im 
provement Ala ud dm was so absolutely illiterate that he 
began to learn to read after he had been for some time on the 
throne , yet so arrogant, that his most experienced ministers 
durst not venture to contradict him and the best informed 
men about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to 
the level of his acquirements Nor did this presumption wear 
off with his youth it increased m his latter days to such a 
pitch, that every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable 
In the commencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained 
thoughts of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new 
religion , and when he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed 
the title of “ The Second Alexander,” and publicly discussed 
a project of universal conquest 

Some curious features are preserved of his pohey, and that 
of his age 

At the time when he bad been so often threatened by 
conspiracies, he called his counsellors together, to consider the 
causes and the remedy They traced his danger to three 
prmcipal sources — convivial meetings, where men opened 
their secret thoughts to each other , connexions between great 
nobles, especially by intermarriages , and, above all the 
unequal distribution of property, and the accumulation of 
wealth by governors of provinces The king concurred m these 
opimons he forbade the use of wine, and prohibited all private 
meetings and pohtical discussions among the nobles of his 
court, till, at length, no man could entertain his friends without 
a written order from the vazir No marriage among the 
nobility was allowed without a licence from the crown Tamers 
were limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number 
of cattle and servants Graziers, m like manner, 
stneted as to the number of their flocks and herds 
emoluments were reduced, the land tax was increased, 
and more rigorously exacted , and, at last, the king became 
bo rapacious^ that the private property both of Alussulmans 
and Hindus was confiscated without a cause, so that men were 
almost reduced to a level over all the empire *’ 
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Among other measures of AK ud dm, one ^\a^ for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles This plan originated m a 
wish to reduce the pay of tho troops, which the king thought 
would bo unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise Accordingly, pnces were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, etc , and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for tho purpose ** Everything was included except labour 
Public granaries were constructed , importation was encour- 
aged, exportation forbidden , money was ad> anced to, mer- 
chants to enable them to import goods Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed , hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops , and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
to the king, and tho employment of spies and informers to 
detect breaches of tho regulation 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation 
in enforcing the rules about gram , and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
neglected after the kmg had cooled on his scheme 

One of Ala ud din’s maxims was, that “ religion had no 
connexion with civil government, but was only tho business, 
or rather amusement, of private life ” , and another, that “ tho 
will of a wise prince was better than tho opinions of variable 
bodies of men ” Ala ud din had reigned upwards of twenty 
years 


ilobanL Khilji 

On tho death of Ala ud din, Cafur produced a pretended 
will of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to 
be his successor, under the guardianship of Cafur 

Having thus gained po33e*^sion of the government, Cafur 
put out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long 
after sent assassins to murder tho third son, Mobank The 
assassins, however, were won over and induced to spare him , 
and before Cafur had time to take further measures, he was 
himself assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their 
commander and his lieutenant 

Mobank was immediately raised to the government Ho 
did not assume the title of kmg for two months, at tho end of 
which time he deprived his infant brother of sight, and sent 
him to a hill fort for life 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard He raised several of 

penty but it is probable the ua Fenshta and would be interesting if 
favourable picture only applies to tho the value of tho coins could be better 
last years of the reign ascertained 

Tables of the pnces are given tn 
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his slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them (a con 
verted Hindu, to whom be gave the title of Kliusrou Khan) 
his vazir , so that hia first acta gave an earnest of the bloody 
and licentious reign which was to follow 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good 
actions , he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000— 
a sweeping measure, which could only have been commendable 
after a reign like the preceding He restored the lands con- 
fiscated by Ala ud dm, removed his oppressive taxes, and 
abolished his restrictions on trade and property 

His military proceedings m the early part of his reign were 
not less meritorious Ho sent an army to reduce Guzerat, 
and marched himself to the Deckan, where ho took Harpal 
prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him to be flayed alive Hav- 
ing completely restored tranquillity, he returned to Delhi, 
and gave himself up to a course of the most degrading and 
odious debauchery One of hia amusements was to accompany 
a troop of actresses in a female habit, and to dance along with 
them at the houses of the nobility He was m a constant state 
of intoxication, and his chief delight appeared to be to 
his worst vices to the public It is not surprising that under 
such a prince there should be a continual succession of con 
spiracles and rebellions, each of which was followed by tortures 
and executions and each gave rise to fresh suspicions and 
additional acts of tyranny 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusrou to conquer fifalabar, which he effected in the course 
of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi The whole 
administration of the government was then confided to bun 
and every man’s life and fortune was at his mercy He put 
some of the nobility to death, and struck such a terror into the 
rest, that they thought themselves fortunate in being allowed 
to quit the court, and leave the king to the machmations of bis 
favourite The opportumty was not lost on Khusrou, who 
surrounded the king with his creatures, and filled the capital 
with Hindu troops of his own cast , •' until at length, when bis 
plot was matured, he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated 
mastor, and at once assumed the vacant throne Ho put to 
death all the survivors of the family of Ala ud dm, and trans- 
feixed Dewal Devi to his own seraglio His other measures 
were m the same spirit But, notwithstanding his infamous 
character and his manifold crimes, ho did not fail to obtain 
aolierents, and to strengthen bis party He not only brought 
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his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured to gain 
over the established nobles, by investing them with some of the 
highest offices Among this number was Juna IChan, the 
son of Ghdzi Khan Tughlak, governor of the Panjab, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence 
to conciliate him In this Khusrou failed Juna Khan fled 
from the court, and Ghdzi Khan went into open rebellion ; 
and, marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, 
he gained a victory over the dissolute and ill-commanded bands 
opposed to him, and put an end to the reign and life of the 
usurper, to the universal joy of the people On entering Dellu, 
Ghazi Oan made a declaration that his only object was to 
deliver the country from oppression, and that he was willing 
to place any of the royal hne on the throne No member of 
the Khilji family was found to have survived, and Tughlak 
was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyds ud dm. ^ 
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Gin\As UD dIn Iughlak uas tliobon of alurki 8h%oof Glii}as 
ud din Balban by an Indian motlicr ‘ His uholo reign was 
as coinmcndablu as his accession was blameless Ho began 
by restoring onlcr in liis internal adininist ntion, and by putting 
Ins frontier in an cfTcctivo state of defenco against the Moguls 
Ho then sent his son, Iiina Khun, to settle the Dcckan, where 
affairs had fallen into disonicr Juna Klmii's operations were 
successful, until ho reached Warangil, on tho fortifications of 
which placo ho was unable to make any impression tho siege 
WAS protracted until the setting in of tho hot w inds, and perhaps 
till tho first burst of tho rainy season , a malignant distemper 
broke out in Ins camp , and his troops, ulrcadj depressed by 
these disasters, were alarmed by false reports of tho death of 
tho king, and a resolution at Delhi At length, some of his 
principal ofUccra deserted him with their troops, and the 
prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with tho ^c^t, was 
pressed by the Hindus, and pursued with great slaughter 
towards Doulatabad Ho only brought back 3,000 horse, out 
of his whole army, to Delhi Juna IGidn proved himself w 
indiscreet and self willed in Ins own reign, that it is difficult 
to help ascribing a share of his failure, in this instance, to 
himself Ho was raoro successful in Ins neat attempt ho 
took Bidar, a placo of strength and importance , and afterwards 
reduced Warangal, and brought tho raja prisoner to Delhi ' 
After this the king proceeded m person to Bengal 
Bakarra Ivhan, tho father of tho former king, Kci Kobad, stiu 
retained his government, after a lapse of forty years He was 
now confirmed in possession, and permitted tho use of roy 
ornaments, by tho son of his father’s former slave 

The king also settled some disturbances in Sunargong (do 
D acca ’), which seems to havo been a province mdependen 
of Bengal On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (former y 
Mithila), and took the raja prisoner 

As he approached the capital he was met by his 
Juna Khan, who received him with magnificence in a 
pavilion erected for the occasion During the ceremonies ® 
building gave way, and the king, with five other persons, vr 
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crushed lu its fall This misfortune may have been purely 
accidental , but the unusualness of erecting such a structure 
at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince at the moment, 
and the circumstance of the second, who was his father’s 
favourite, being involved in the same calamity, fixed strong 
suspicions on the successor, m whose favour everything turned 
out so well * 

The fort or castle of Tughlakabad, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiyas ud din 

Mohammed Tughlah 

Jima Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan Slohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary magnificence , 
and distributed gifts and pensions to bis friends and to men 
of learning, with a profusion never before equalled Ho 
estabhshed hospitals and almshouses on the same liberal scale , 
and throughout hia whole reign his munificence to the learned 
was such as to deserve and to obtain their warmest expressions 
of praise 

It IS admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
and accomplished prince of his age His letters, both m 
Arabic and Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after 
he had ceased to reign His memory was extraordinary 
and besides a thorough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy 
of the Greeks, he was much attached to mathematics, and to 
physical science , and used himself to attend sick persons, 
for the purpose of watching the symptoms of any extraordinary 
disease He was regular in his devotions abstained from wine, 
and conformed m his private life to all the moral precepts of 
his religion In war he was distinguished for his gallantry 
and personal activity, so that his contemporaries were justified 
m esteeming him as one of the wonders of the age 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vam they were accompanied by a per 
version of judgment which, after every allowance for the 
intoxication of absolute power, leaves us in doubt whether he 
was not affected by some degree of insanity His whole life 
was spent jn pursuing visionaiy schemes, by means equally 
irrational, and with a total disregard of the sufferings which 
they occasioned to his subjects , and its results were more 
calamitous than those of any other Indian reign 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would have led us to anticipate An army of Moguls, under a 
very celebrated general, Timurshin Khan,* having entered the 

* See Ibn BatuUi p 130 
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Panjab, he bought them off by the payment of an immense 
contribution , and this first instance of such policy m India vras 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh invasions 
His next measure was equally inconsistent with his char 
acter, for it was perfectly rational and well judged He com 
pleted the reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most 
remote provinces into as good order as those near his capital 
He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
suited to his genius 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia, and assembled 
a vast army , * which, after it had consumed his treasures, 
dispersed for want of pay, and carried pillage and rum to every 
quarter 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill hw 
exhausted coffers with the plunder of that nch monarchy 
With this view he sent an army of 100,000 men through the 
Himalaya mountains , but when the passage was effected, 
the Inmans found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the 
frontier, with which theirs, reduced m numbers and exhausted 
by fatigue, was unable to cope Their provisions hkewise 
failed , and the approach of the rainy season did not admit 
of a moment's delay m falling back 

During their retreat they were harassed by the mountaineer®, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine 
The Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain 
which began to fall, and the Indians, m time, made their way 
tlirough the mountains , but they now found the low country 
inundated, and the hills covered with impervious jungle So 
terrible were the calamities of their retreat, that at the end 
of fifteen days scarcely a man was left to tell the tale, and 
many of those who had been left behind m garrisons, 
army advanced, were put to death by the kmg, as if they had 
contnbuted to the fadure of this ill starred expedition 
As this expedition had failed to relieve the king’s wanfe. 
he had recourse to another, almost equally ill contrived be 
had heard of the use of paper money in China * and he now 
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introduced the system into hia o^vn dominions, substituting 
copper tokens for paper Tlio king’s insolvency, and the 
instability of Ins government, destroyed the credit of his tokens 
from the first , foreign merchants refused to take them, and 
ali attempts at compulsion were evaded^ even at homo , trade, 
in consequence, was at a stand, and confusion and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks The king gamed, to 
appearance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were 
diminished m the same proportion , tho roots of his revenue 
were struck at by the impoverished condition of his subjects , 
and the result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of tho people 
was to leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were 
now rendered intolerable by tho ui^ency of his necessities * 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fied to tho i^oods, 
and m many places maintained themselves by rapine , many 
towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, driven to fury 
by the disorders which he Iiad himself occasioned, revenged 
himself by a measure which surpassed all his other enormities 
He ordered out his army os if for a grand hunt, surrounded 
an extensive tract of country, as is usual on tho great scale 
of tho Indian chase, and then gave orders that tho circle 
should close towards the centre, and that all within it (mostly 
inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered hko wild beasts 
This sort of bunt was more than once repeated , and on a 
subsequent occasion there was a general massacTO of the in- 
habitants of tho great city of Cnnouj These horrors led m 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded 
all power of description 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts 
to shake it off Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted in 
Malwa, and, being pursued by the king into the Dcckan, was 
taken and flayed alive Malik Bchram, tho old friend of tho 
king’s father, whom he had helped to mount tho throne next 
rebelled m the Punjab, and was also subdued and put to death 
4 Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 
and was never again subdued The country on the coast pf 
Coromandel • almost immediately followed the example, and 
had the same success 

The king went in person to put down this last rebellion 
but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Warangal, and 
suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to return 

r (Zia ud cin Bami says that ha • pji Fenshta ib is called Hlabar 
increased the land tax of the Do&b (see supra p 388) it revolted in 
district tea and twenty fold (p 473) 1341 under Sayyid Hasan —Ed ] 
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to Deogiri On his way ho had occasion to hi\ o a tooth drawn, 
and he buried it, with great ctremony, under a mat^nificent 
tomb ® 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and r'i\ aged the 
Panjdb when they retired they were succeeded by the GnLUrs 
who took Labor, and completed the ruin of the province 
The rajas of Carnata and Tdingana now formed a combma 
tion to recover their independence The former was the 
founder of a new dynasty, erected on the rums of that of BallaJ, 
which fixed its capital at Bijayanagar,* and maintained a 
nearly equal struggle with the Mussulmans until near the end 
of the sixteenth century , tho latter regained possession of 
Warangal, while Mohammed’s garrisons were expelled from 
every part of their dominions 

Ihe famme m Hindostan being at this time at its height 
the governor of Sambal became unable to collect bis revenue 
and, dreading the king’s violence, went into rebelhon He 
was soon crushed, as was a similar insurgent at Bidar, m the 
Deckan , but a new rebellion almost immediately followed in 
the latter place by one of the chiefs of converted Moguls, or, « 
as they were now called, Amir Jadida, or new nobility Ho 
present revolt was quashed, but their other chiefs remained 
as ready as ever to profit by any new disturbance 

The next rebellion was that of Em ul Mulk, who, being 
removed from lus government of Oudh to that of the DecLan 
^pected the king’s intentions, and threw oS his allegiance 
He was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was 
pardoned, and restored to his office 

Tho governor of tho Dcckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed , and the country was placed under the king’s son 
in law, Imad ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province 

l\Ialwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 
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who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
filogul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation in Guzerdt 
prevailed on the rest of the troops to join them in rebellion. 
The king suppressed this insurrection in person, and ravaged 
his own province as if it had been an enemy’s, giving up the 
rich towns of Cambay and Surat to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzerdt, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
which Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those 
chiefs to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their 
escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Ismail Khan, 
an Afghan general, king. Mohammed Tughlak, with a 
courage and activity worthy of a bettor cause, hastened to the 
Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and shut up the chiefs and_ 
their king in the fort of Deogiri. Before he could complete 
his success by the capture of that fortress, his presence w'as 
required by a new revolt in Guzerdt ; and as he was marching 
to suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose on his rear, and 
plundered his baggage and elephants. The disturbance in 
Guzerdt was, however, got under, and the chiefs compelled to 
take refuge with the Rdjpdt princes of Tatta in Sind, when 
intelligence arrived from the Deckan that things had there 
assumed a more formidable shape than ever. The rebel king 
had abdicated in favour of Hasan Gdngh (who founded the 
new dynasty of Bahmani), and under bis auspices the insurgents 
had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, Imad ul Mulk, 
and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced the governor 
of Malwa to join in their insurrection. Mohammed, now 
sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new revolt, 
and not first settling that on hand, determined to place Guzerdt 
on a secure footing before be ventured to confront the increased 
difficulties which threatened bim in the Deckan. Although 
already m precarious health, he set out after the fugitives to 
Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but crossed 
the river in defiance of them ; and had reached Tatta, when 
•he had an accession of illness, and died in that city, leaving the 
reputation of one of the most accomplished ^of princes and 
most furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human 
nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned 
so much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as that of 
transferring the capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The design 
by no means unreasonable in itself, if it had been begun 
without precipitancy, and conducted with steadiness. But 
Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck him, ordered the whole 
of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove to Dergiri, to which he 
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gave the name of DoulaUbad *• After this the people were 
twice permitted to return to Delhi, and twice compelled, on 
pain of death, to leave it . one of these movements took place 
during afamme.and caused aprodigious loss of life, and all were 
attended with rum and distress to thousands The plan entirely 
failed m the end Another of his whims was to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the nominal cahf in Egypt, to solicit in- 
vestiture from him, and strike out of the list of kings all who 
had not received a similar confirmation of their title " Another 
very expensive one was to divide the country into distncts of • 
sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be earned on 
under the management of the government 

Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn 
Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all Asia, and 
visited the court of I^Iohammed about a d 1341, and who could 
have no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his 
return to Africa He confirms to their full extent tte native 
accounts both of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives 
exactly such a picture of mixed magnificence and desolation 
aa one would expect under such a sovereign He found an 
admirably regulated horse and foot post from the frontiers 
to the capital, while the countiy was so disturbed as to make 
travelling unsafe He describes Delhi as a most magnificent 
city, its mosque and waUs without an equal on earth , but, 
although the lung was then re peopling it, it was almost a desert 
The greatest city m the world (he says) had the fewest 
inhabitants ” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provisions 
and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were given to 
him “ to pay for his washing ” His daughter happening to 
die, It was privately reported to the king by post ; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by 
ho vazir, and performed with all the ceremonies usual for the 


» On this occasion he completed 
the present fort, which still oaords a 
stupendous proof of the greT^e 
The wk round 
tl^uU u cut perfectly smooth and 
po^ndicnUr for 180 foet —the 
MUance Uiog through a windmg 
P^ge m the heart of the rock. The 
whole IS sarroundod by a broad Ltd 
deep dittdi, cut ^ ,n the sohd rS 
lAfter the fall of the Khahfate 


of BaghdAd, in A D 1258, the SultA^ 
of Egypt had recognized an AbbAsw* 
aa khauf , and hia descendant* con 
tmued to exorcise a nominal auUiomy 
in Egypt, xmtil it was conquerw oj 
the Ottoman empire in A n lOti 
For a full account of Muhanu^ 
Tughlok’s proceedmgs in thi* 
soe Zla ud din Baml pp 
lie placed the khaltf s name on w* 
coma instead of his o«ii —Ed J 
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nobles of the country The queen mother sent for his wife to 
console her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments 
The kmg’s o^vn manners, when he returned, were as cour- 
teous as his previous proceedings Ibn Batuta went out to 
meet him, and was graciously received, the king taking him by 
the hand and promising him every kindness He afterwards 
made him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties 
of the office , and when Ibn Batuta hesitated, on account of 
his Ignorance of the Indian language, the king, though some- 
' what ruffled by his starting difficulties, answered his objections 
with temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary He 
afterwards paid hia debts, to the amount of 56,000 chnars,'* 
on hia requesting it in an Arabic poem But Ibn Batuta soon 
found the dangerous ground he stood on A particular dervise 
near Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately 
put him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented 
his cell Among the number was Ibn Batuta, who was one of 
the very few who escaped with their lives After this he 
took an early opportunity of resigning his office , but the king, 
instead of being offended, attached him to an embassy which 
be was sending to China, in return for a very splendid one which 
had just reached his court 

The Mahometan empire to the east of tbe Indus was more 
extensive m the early part of this king’s reign than it ever was 
at any other period, but the provinces now lost were not all 
retrieved till the time of Aurangzib , and, even in those which 
did not revolt, the royal authority received a shook from which 
it did not recover till the accession of the Mogul dynasty 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a 
bad king in the east, that it is seldom such extensive mischief 
13 brought about by the misgovernment of one man. 


Fxr&z Tvghlak 


On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into 
disorders, in which, as usual, the Sloguls “ were the principal 
actors The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the first time) 
succeeded in repressing them, and raised Firuz ud dm, the late 
kmg’s nephew, to the throne He left a detachment to settle 
Sind, and marched along the Indus to Ueb, and thence to Delhi, 
uliere ho overoamo an opposition set up m the name of a child, 
the real or supposititious son of his predecessor 


Tho (lln&r, &t tins ptnod seems 
(o have been a %cry small com , but 
1 do not know Its precise >alii 0 
[Muliaiumad Tui,]ilaka dlnilr was a 
gold com vrsiglung 200 grams. — Ed \ 


“ JTlieso were tho ^loghul mercen 
ancs Tho Indian cluefs, of Briggs s 
translation of I'enshta, are tho Turk 
and Path&n nobility of the court •» 
EdJ 
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Three years after hia accession he made an attempt to re 
cover Bengal, and overran the whole province, but ^vas not 
able to reduce his enemy, until the rams setting in compelled 
him to retreat 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal 
and the Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence of 
both monarchs, though, perhaps, without renouncing his nomi 
nal superiority Whether the treaty with Bengal was merely 
personal, or whether the death of the first kmg was a temptation 
for infringing it, we find the war almost immediately renewed 
with his successor, Secander, against whom Firuz marched m 
person to the extreme south east of Bengal He afterwards 
renewed his treaty with Secander, whose independence was no 
longer questioned Several years after this adjustment, some 
provocation from Jam Bam, the Rajput prince of Tatta,|* 
induced the king to march m person to Sind , and although 
his expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was softened by 
the nominal submission of the Jam From Smd ho went to 
Guzerat, where he left a new governor In the course of a few 
years the death of this oflBcer led to another appointment, and 
a rebellion of no long duration .. 

Other affairs of less importance kept Firuz m activity till 
A D 1385, when, having reached his eighty seventh year, he 
became incapable, from bis infirmities, of conducting we 
government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the hands of his 
vazir The enjoyment of power tempted that minister to 
secure its permanence by plotting against the heir apparen 
He had nearly succeeded, through the usual calumnies, m 
paving his way to the succession by the removal of the kmg ? 
eldest son, when that pnnce took the hold measure of secretly 
introducing himself into the seragho, and throwing himself on 
the affection of his father Firuz, either from conviction o 
weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly inves 
his son with the whole powers of the state . . 

The prince, whose name was Nasir ud dm, showed so u 
ability in the exercise of his authority, that in little more ^ 
a year he was displaced by two of his cousins They 
sedition in the capital, and, making use of the name of 
old king, whose person they had secured, obliged ^ 
ud din to fly to the mountains of Sarmor, between 
upper courses of the Jumna and Satlaj They then announce 
that Firuz had abdicated m favour of his grandson, Go') 
ud dm 


** [Tliu woa a princo of the Sasinia tho Sumraa So© Sir tnio 
Ujnastjr who htul recently eapelled Arabs tn iiinl p 194 —Ed J 
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Almost immediately after thi3 revolution Firuz died, at the 
age of ninety “ 

His reign, though not brilliant in other respects, was dis- 
tinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his pubhc works He limited the 
number of capital punishments, and put a stop to the use of 
torture and the practice of mutilation , which last prohibition 
was the more meritorious as it was at variance with the Maho 
metan law He abolished a great number of vexatious taxes 
and fees, put an end to all fluctuating and precarious imposts, 
and fixed the revenues in such a manner as to leave as little 
discretion as possible to the eollectora, and to give precision and 
publicity to the demands of the state He in some measure 
iell into the spirit of his times m punishing atheism by banish- 
ment, but showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury 
m appaiel by his oivn example rather than by sumptuarylaws 

The following list is given of bis public works, for the main- 
tenance of which lands were assigned — 50 dams across rivers, 
to promote irrigation , 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 100 caravan- 
serais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 100 public 
baihs, 150 bridges — besides many other edifices for pleasure 
or ornament 

The round numbers, as well as the amount of some of the 
Items, suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list , but the 
works of Firuz that still remain afford sufficient evidence of 
the magmtude of his undertakings The most considerable of 
these IS not specified m the list it is a canal, from the point 
in the Jumna where it leaves the mountains, by Carnal, to 
Hdnsi and Hissar It reaches to the nver Gagar, and in former 
times was again connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the 
rivers of the Panjab It seems to have been intended for 
irrigation , but as it has been disused, perhaps since the death 
of Furuz, we can only ]udge of it by the part restored by the 
British Government, which takes m the whole to beyond Hissar, 
a distance of 200 miles Tins portion now turns mills for 
grinding com (which before were not used in India), and is 
also employed in saw mills and oil and sugar mills. It floats 
down rafts of wood from the mountains, and is capable of 
convoying merchandise m boats of a certain construction , but 
its great object is irrigation, by means of which it has fertilized 
a largo tract, and turned the inhabitants from pastoral life to 
agnculturo '* 

“ (Feruhta that Firuz was tbo not held ui estimation —Ed ] 
first of tho Delhi hiQga who brought ••Major Colvin, Journal of (Ae 
ioniiutl, by lus patronage (horocoof Attattc Society of Bengal \oL ii. 
^ughsiis oa hefuro his timo they were p 105 
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Ghiyaa ud dm Tughlak II 

Ghiyas ud dm soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by whom 
he had been raised , and was deposed and murdered at the end 
of five months 


Abubekr Tughlak 

Abubekr, grandson of Frruz by another son, was next made 
king , and he had reigned for a year, when Ndsir ud din left 
the mountains, where he had remained since his expulsion, 
returned at the liead of an army, and recovered the capital A 
contest followed, and lasted for several months, during which 
time Delhi was more than once lost and recovered, until at 
length Nasir ud din obtained permanent possession and soou 
after made his rival prisoner It was a remarkable circum 
stance m this contest, that a Hindu chief named Rai Sarwar 
was among the moat important of the adherents of Nasir, and 
that the Hindus of Mewat took an active part for his opponent 
The household troops, who were all foreigners, having shown 
particular hostility to the conqueror, were banished the city , 
and as some endeavoured to conceal their character, recourse 
was had to a test like the Jewish shibboleth, and all were 
treated as foreigners who could not pronounce a certain letter 
peculiar to the languages of Hmdostan ” From these circum 
stances we may judge of the increased importance of the 
Hindus and of the natiie Mahometans , since the separation 
of the kingdoms of Ghor and India 


Nastr ud din TughlaL 

The second reign of Nasur ud dm, though it presented a 
scene of general disorder, was marked by few great events 
Farliat ul Mulk, the governor of Guzerat, revolted, and Mas 
reduced by Mozaffer Khan, who revolted himself m the next 
reign There was also a rebellion of Rahtor Rajputs be>ona 
the Jumna , and the weakness into which the royal authority 
had fallen became cveryivhere apparent , 

This king’s vazir was a Hindu convert, and was put to dtatU 
on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu 


(T * .^‘P^SiBsuedanordertotlio 
effect that those only wore uatneg 
who could Bay the words AAar<S 

A/wr., und when the otliers did not 

pronounce the words os the king 
r omred but uttered them nfUr tlw 
fasluon of the mtn of the east f Airft) 
imd Bangala. they uoro piit to 
death ) General Unggs 


m a note to Ins translation 
that it refera to the letter r, . 

would proBcnt no more diflicid V 
natne of Dengal than to a 1I> 
t&ni Can it refer to the 
vowel, wlucli a Bengali . i.-/t 
ally pronounce as o— AAord A 
— LuJ 
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On the death of Nasir ud din, hia son Huraayun succeeded, 
but died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger brother 
Mahmud was placed on the throne. 

Mdkm^ Tughlah 

The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
the lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khan, the governor 
of Guzerat, began to act as an independent prince. Malwa, 
which had been reannexed to the crown after the separation 
of the Deckan, now permanently threw off the yoke, as did the 
little province of Khandesh ; and these new kingdoms remained 
independent until the time of Akber. 

The king’s own vazir also seized on the province of Jounpur, 
and founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was torn by 
sanguinary broils between factions. The remaining provinces 
looked on with indifference, or fell into disputes among them- 
selves ; and while the attention of all parties was absorbed 
in these fierce commotions, the invasion of Tamerlane burst 
upon their heads, and overwhelmed the contending parties 
in one common ruin. 

Tamerlane had imitcd the hordes of Tartary in the same 
manner, though not to the same extent, as Chengiz Khan ; 
and, like him, he had carried his destructive inroads into all 
the surrounding countries. Though a Turk and a I^Iussulman,'* 
and bom in a comparatively civilized country, he was almost 
as barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as short-sighted 
in his policy, as the Slogul. His empire was even more tran- 
sient, since he did not attempt to retain the greater part of the 
countries he overran ; and if some of the fragments that 
remained to his family became flourishing provinces, it was 
because the character of his descendants formed almost a 
contrast to his own. He had conquered Persia and Trans- 
oxiana, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, with 
parts of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his arms, without 
the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan. 

Early in the spring of a.d. 1308,” Pir Mohammed, the 
grandson of Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing 
the Afghans in the mountains of Soleiman, crossed the Indus 
in a lino with Uch, and soon after laid siege to Multan, an 
operation which occupied him for upwards of six months. 

. •* Tamerlane, or the Amir Timur, Chengtz IChdn ; but all that ia certain 

as ho la colled m Asia, was bom at la, that hts grandfather was chief of 
KCsh, near Samarcand, where the the tnbo of Borlds. 
languages aro Turk! and Persian, and “ Tamcrlano'a proceedings nro 
whero his family had been settled for from Pnee, vol. m. p. 219, etc., 
200 >*ear8. Qe claimed a remote llcnneU’s iltmoir, p. 116, etc., 
dcsMQt fro*» tbo some stock with Bnggs’s Feruhta. 
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Meanwhile Tamerlane passed the. Hindu Cush by the usual 
route to Cabul,” left Oiat city m August, and marched by 
Haryub and Bannu to Dinkot on the Indus “ He crossed that 
river by a bridge of rafts and reeds, and marched to the 
Hydaspes, and down its banks to Tulamba, reducing the 
country as he passed He levied a heavy contribution on 
Tulamba, which was aftenvards sacked, and the inhabitants 
massacred by the troops, — it la said without his orders 
By this time Pir hlohammed had taken Multan by block 
ade , but the rains having set m, he lost his horses, and was at 
length obliged to shut himself up in the town On the approach 
of Tamerlane, he set out to meet him, leaving a gamson in 
Multan, and joined his father on the Gara or Satlaj 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to 
Adjudin, where he met with no sort of resistance , and as 
the town was famous for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, 
“ out of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
who remained m the place ” He then proceeded to Batn^r, 
and massacred the country people who had taken refuge under 
the walls The place afterwards surrendered on terms , but 
by one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, and all the 
inhabitants put to the sword Ho then marched to Samdna, 
where he joined the mam body, having slaughtered tho 
inhabitants of every place he passed From Samana tho towns 
were deserted, and consequently there were no more general 
massacres Blany prisoners were, however, taken , and on 
reaching Delhi, Tamerlane put to death aJl of them above 
fifteen years of age (to the number, according to the exaggerated 
accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000) 

The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and 
divided m councils, being defeated and driven into tho town, 
Mahmud Tughlak fled to Guzerat , Delhi surrendered, under 
a solemn promise of protection , and Tamerlane was publicly 
proclaimed Emperor of Indio , 

What follows IS so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane s 
promises of protection, that wo are at a loss whether to ascribe 
It to systematic perfidy or to the habitual ferocity.and insub- 
ordination of his troops.. On this occasion, the most credible 
accounts attribute the commencemejil to tho latter cause 
Plunder and violence brought on resistance “This led to 
a general massacre , some streets were rendered impassable 


U J Slipifil, CAfu, wUl not Lnown, but >t tuiul bo to tl- 

MlrVKAn,7“^ frora "outli of the etdt range 
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by heaps of dead , and tho gates being forced, tlie wlioJe Mogul 
army gained admittance, and a scene of horror ensued easier 
to be imagined than doscnbed ** “ 

For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of 
the sack and conflagration of tho city, and during that time 
ho was celebrating a feast in honour of his victory When tho 
troops were wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to 
plunder, he gave orders for tho prosecution of his march , and 
on the day of his departure he “ offered up to tho Divine 
Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of grateful praise m tho 
noble mosque of poh'ihcd marble,** erected on the banks of 
the Jumna by Firuz ” 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to havo been very 
great, and innumerable men and women of all ranks wero 
dragged into slavery Tamerlane secured to himself tho 
masons apd workers m atone and marble for the purpose of 
constructing a mosque at Samarcand 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a general 
massacre , and afterwards crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
up its banks to near Hardwar, where that river leaves tho 
mountains Several affairs took place with bodies of Hindus 
in the skirts of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed his person 
like a private soldier, and undenvent fatigues the more extra* 
ordinary as he had reached the age of sixty three Ho 
marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammu (or Jum* 
moo, north of Labor) , then turned to the south, fell into tho 
route by which he first advanced, and quitted India, leaving 
anarchy, famine, and pestilence behind him “ 

Wo must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions, 
and not from the motives assigned to him fay panegyrists, nor 
from maxims drawn up by his orders according to his idea of 
a perfect government His own memoirs of his life throw a 
true light on his character *’ They are written m the plain 
and picturesque style of Turki autobiography , and if there was 
a doubt that they were from Tamerlane’s dictation, it would 
be removed by the unconscious simplicity with which he relates 
his own intrigues and perfidy, taking credit all the time for an 
excess of goodness and sincerity which the boldest flatterer 
would not have ventured to asenbe to him The mixture also 
of cant and hypocrisy, with real superstition and devotion, 
could not have been exhibited by any hand but his pwn , and 


** Bngga 8 Ferxihta 
” ?nce, apparently from Mir 
kh6nd 

** About the 10th of March, 1399, 
AH 801 He waa now,. marching 


on his famous expedition agamat 
Bajazet 

** ilaljtadt Ttmun, translated t 
Major Stewart 
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these traits, with his courage, prudence, and address, his perfect 
knowledge of mankind, and his boldness in practising on their 
weakness made one of tlie most extraordinary pictures ever 
presented to the world Tlie commanding language of bar 
barous conquerors, contrasted with the evasions of the prmces 
whom they threaten leads us to figure them as rude and artle'^s 
soldiers , but the essential character of Tamerlane was that of 
a wily politician and probably it was to similar talents that the 
other Tartar conquerors owed their ascendency over so many 
chiefs who were their equals m merely military qualities 
There is a resemblance between the histones of Chengiz 
IClian and Tamerlane but of those two enemies of mankind 
the first was perhaps the more violent, and the second the 
more perfidious 

For two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
witliout a government, and almost without mliabitants A 
struggle then took place for the possession of it, in which a chief 
named Ecbal, who had been in power under Mahmud was at 
last successful He failed m various attempts to extend his 
authority beyond the districts round the capital, and, at last, 
was killed on a distant expedition towards ilultan 

Malunud had returned from Guzerat, and for some time 
lived as a pensioner at Delhi , then at Canouj, a city belonging 
to the king of Jounpur, on which Ecbal made several attempts , 
chief’s death, he was restored to the possession 
of Delhi He died there, after a nominal reign of twenty years 
and was succeeded by Doulat IChan Lodi, who, at the end of 
fifteen months, was expelled by Khizr Khan, the governor of 
the Panjab ^ J . b 


GOVERIOIBNT of the SEIADS 

T thirty six years after this there was no kingdom of 
India, either m name or in reality Khizr Khan affected to 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his name, wi^ 
out the title or forms of royalty He was a descendant of tbo 
Prophet*, though himself a native of India , and, with three of 
13 descendants who succeeded him, forms what la called the 
w Seiads He obtained scarcely any temtoiy 

1 nis original province of the Paujdb soon revolted, 

and Ills family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
ring 10 whole period of tlicir government They, however, 
made some spirited attempts to extend their territory, and 
^ made incursions into Malwa and the borders of KAjputana, 
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bufc m the time of Seiad Ala «d dm, the last of the race, the 
frontier came in one place to within a mile of the city walls, 
and nowhere extended be3ond twelve. But Ala ud din pos- 
sessed Badaun, a town about one hundred miles east of Delhi , 
and to it he at length retired, making over his formei capital 
and his pretensions to Behlul Khan Lodi, who assumed the title 
of king 


HOUSE OP LODI 

Behlul Lodi 

The ancestors of Behlul had been enriched by commerce, and 
his grandfather was governor of Multan under Firuz Tughlak, 
who was the first great patron of the Afghans Belilul’s father 
and several of his uncles held commands under the Sejad rulers ; 
and one of them, Islam Khan, was so considerable, that he had 
12,000 men of lus own nation m his pay The power of the 
family, togethei with the calumnies of a disaffected relation, 
at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mohammed, and the 
Lodfs ireie persecuted and driven into the hills They con- 
tinued to resist the Seiad*s authority, until Behlhl had an 
opportunity of occupying, first Sirhmd, and aftenvards the 
whole of the Panjab 

Behlfil had been invited to Delhi by Hamid, the vazuf of 
his predecessor ; but, finding himself overshadowed by this 
powerful subject, he seized his person by a stratagem, and after 
he had broken his influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

BehluVs accession again brought back the Panjab to Delhi 
^lultan had become mdependent during the time of the Seiads, 
and Behlul had marched against it, when he was recalled by an 
attack of the king of Jounpur, who had laid siege to Delhi 
A war now commenced with that prince, which was continued, 
iFith short intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six years, and 
ended m the conquest of Jounpur, which was permanently 
re annexed to Delhi Behlul survived this long war for ten 
years, and made other conquests on a smaller scale j so.that at 
hia death he left a terntoiy extending from the Jumna to the 
Himalaya mountains as far east iw Bendres, besides a tract on 
the west of the Jumna extending to Bunddlcand. 

Secandtr Lodi 

Secander*8 accession was disputed by some chiefs on the 
part of his infant nephew. It was aftenvards contested in the 
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field l)y of Ins brothers, ono of whom inamtamed an ob- 
stmnto struggle Scennder tios successful on all thcae occasions, 
and treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations 
with affection Ho reannoxed Bchar as far as the frontiers of 
Bengal to Delhi, and alao extended Ins tcmtoncs m the dircc 
tion of Bunddlcand “ Ills internal administration was jost 
and vigorous, and ho seems, m 4all other respects, to have been 
a mild and excellent pnnee But he was ono of tho few bigots 
w ho bavo sat on tho throne of India Ho destroy cd the temples 
In towns and forts that ho took from Hindus, and he forbade 
tho people performing pilgrimages, and bathing on certain 
festivals at places on tho sacred streams within his otd 
dominions On ono occasion ho earned his zeal to cruelty and 
injustice , for a Bramm having been active m propagating the 
doctrine that *' all religions, if sincerely practiced, were equally 
acceptable to God,” ho summoned him to defend this opinion, 
m his presence, against twelve Mahometan divines , and, on 
his refusing to renounce his tolerant maxims, put him to death *’ 

A holy man of lus own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prolubition of pilgnmagcs, Sccindcr drew hts sword, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Wrctcli, do jou defend idolatry?” Ho was 
appeased by the answer, “No, but I maintain that kings 
ought not to pcrsocuto their subjects ” 

^Vhen marching against ono of his brothers, a kalandar 
addressed him with prayers for his success, on which ho said, 
" Pray for victory to him who wall best promote tho good of 
his subjects ” 

Seconder was a poet, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty eight years " 

Ibrahim Lodi 

Ibrahim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s virtues 
He disgusted his tribe by his pnde, and alarmed his chiefs by 
his suspicious and tyrannical temper From these causM 
his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions At the 
commencement of it ono of his brothers was proclaimed king 
at Jounpup, was subdued m the course of a twelvemonth, an 


” t ‘ But the monarchy was only 
a congenes of nearly uidependent 
pnncipahties. jdgirs, etc , all offices 
AfghAns. and men 
tnb« held aU the pnncipal jftgirs ” 


sopher, who taught smular 
at an earlier penod in tins 
(Sea Professor Wilson r, 

eearcAes, vol xvi p. 

Rdigioua SccU, in hi3 collected worlA 
\oL » — Ed] . c,,g 
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Erskino s Baber and Humaj/un, *• 
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was privately executed bv Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other 
brothers for life A chief named Islam Khan next rebelled, 
and was killed m battle Several men of rank and governors 
of provinces were executed for their share in these transactions 
Others were put to death on suspicion , some were secretly 
made away with, after being impnsoned , and one was assassi- 
nated at the seat of his government These proceedings spread 
general distrust and disaffection , various chiefs revolted, and 
the whole of the eastern part of Ibrahim’s domiuions threw off 
its obedience, and formed a separate state under Derya Khan 
Lohani, whoso son afterwards took the title of king DouJat 
Klian Lodi, the governor of the Panjab, dreading the fate of so 
many other chiefs revolted, and called in the aid of Baber, who 
had for some time reigned m Cabul Baber bad before invaded 
the Pan]ab, which he claimed os part of the inhentanco of 
Tamerlane, and ho now gladly availcii himself of this invitation , 
but some other Afghan chiefs, either from attachment to 
Ibrahim or aversion to a foreigner, drove out Doulat Khan, 
and opposed Baber m the field They were totally defeated 
near Labor, and that city was reduced to ashes by the victors 
Dibalpur was next stormed, and the garrison put to the sword , 
and at this place Baber was jomed by Doulat Klian Ho had 
reason, soon after, to suspect the intentions of this person, 
and threw him and bis sons into confinement Relenting 
subsequently, he released them, treated them honourably, 
and granted them a jagir Ho did not, however, succeed m 
removing their distrust , by the time ho had reached Sirhind, 
on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat Khdn and ono of his 
sons revolted, and fled to the hills *• Unwilling to leave such 
dangerous enemies behind him, Baber determined to return 
to Cabul Ho nevertheless kept his bold on the country he 
had reduced, and left persons on whom ho could depend m the 
principal places At Dibalpur ho left Ala ud din, an undo of 
King Ibrahim, who seems to have escaped from confinement, 
and who had joined Baber Doulat lOidn now returned to 
the Panjab, and overran great part of it, Ala ud dm flying to 
Cabul, but in the end Doulat Khan was entirely defeated by 
one of Baber’s generals , and as that monarch himself was 
engaged in defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent Ala 
ud dm to India, with orders lo his own chiefs to assist him 
Thus supported, Ala ud dm advanced to Delhi, and, from the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men 

whoso name was in Wie court of DeUu and continued 
nuawM adhered to B&ber and had a to be a person of great outhonty in 
mgh place confidence He had hia reign and Humiyda s 
thetitleofKhSmKhfinAn ^ ^ 
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With this force he engaged Ibrahim under the walls of Delhi 
and was totally defeated By this time Baber had settled 
Balkh, and was advanced as far as Labor on his way into India 
From Labor he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat 
•IChan, who submitted and gave up his fort,” after which 
Baber continued his route through the hills to Ropur on the 
Satla], above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi At Panipat ho found himself in the neighbour 
hood of Ibrahim, who had come out to meet him at the head 
of an army, amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 

100.000 men, with 1,000 elephants On the approach of this 
force, Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by 
ropes of twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further 
protected by breastworks He likewise strengthened bis flanks 
with fieldworks of earth and fascines His army, including 
followers, amounted to no more than 12,000 men When 
Ibrahim drew near, ho also fortified bis position , but had not 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an attack, 
and in a few days led out his army to storm Baber’s lines As 
soon as ho was engaged with the front, Baber ordered his right 
and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the enemy 
They accordingly advanced, and phed them with their arrow®, 
until the Indian troops, after attempting, m a few feeble charges, 
to drive them oS, fell into disorder ; when Baber, who had 
hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enemy 
Ibrdhim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 
surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss m the 
defeat Baber judged from observation that 15,000 or 16,000 
lay dead on the field, of whom 6,000 or 6,000 lay m one spot 
around their king The Indians reported that not less than 

40.000 perished m the battle and pursuit 

This action does not give a high idea of the military 
acter of either party. It lasted from soon after sunriso ti 
‘ noon, during which period, Bdber observes, with satisfactioiij 
^at “ 18 guns were discharged many times to good purpose 
The service of artillery would not m that age have been roucn 
better m Europe , but although Baber’s plan of harassing t ® 
enemy s flanks and rear with arrows seems to bo justified y 
its success, it does not appear remarkable either for skill or 


■“ IIi8 wn Ghdzl ithAn fled, and 
HAbcr possession of h« library. 

® number of xalu 
ftblo^ks Olio would have thought 
^ I'^^rary fop m 

Afghin chief of those daj-g. ^ 

“ [In a later senes of skiruushee 


Baber remarks that one oi i 
played remarkably well . ‘ t"' 

day it was discharged eight 
second sixteen tiroes, and _ i 

rate continued for three or four } 

tEnkxne, vol 1 p 480 ) — Ee J 
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sj int, or likely to have been carried on mth impimily against 
an active enemy Delhi W'm surrendered, and Baber advanced 
and took possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
lesidence 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles, given by Fenshta, they 
appear all to have been of the Afghan tribes of Lodi or Lohani, 
or of that called Fermah, who were mived with the Afghans 
like the Khdjis, if indeed tliey are not a portion of the latter 
people 

The raja ** of Gwalior, who was leduced to submission during 
the last reign, accompanied Ibrahim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle 

Baber reviews his o^vn conquest with much complacency, 
and compares it to those of Sultan Mahmud and Shahab ud 
din , and although we must not confound the acquisition of 
the few distracted provinces held by Ibrahim with the sub 
jugation of India, yet it must be admitted that his enterprise 
was as glorious in its achievement as it was memorable m its 
effects His force seemed insufficient oven to occupy the 
territory he had to subdue, and it was drawn with difficulty 
from his own dominions, still threatened by the Uzbeks, whose 
power the combined force of the whole House of Tamerlane 
had proved imable to withstand 

Baber's conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his 
model 

The smallness of Jus force was some justification of the 
means hq took to strike a terror, but the invariable practice 
of bis country is the best palliation for him His natural 
disposition was remarkably humane , and although we cannot 
help being shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three 
cruel executions mentioned in his memoirs, yet they piove no 
more against his personal character in this respect than his 
slaugfitermg Gauls or crucifymg pirates against Cesar’s 
clemency 

Baber was the founder of a line of kings under whomy’^adia 
rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the rums 
of whose empire all the existing states m that country are 
composed 


IbnBatuUi p 133. 
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CHAPTER I 

EEIQN OF bAbER 

A.D. 1528, A.n 933— A.D 1630, AH. 937 

Descent and early life of B&ber— Hu wars and odventuxes tn bis youth— Ho 
IS driven out of Transoxiana— Acquires the kingdom of C4bul— xu 
views on India — Bdber’s proceedings after his victory over Ibrlhun, 
iuO 1620, a.s 933— Discontent of his troops— His war with Saaga, 
rina of M4w4r— Battle of Sikri , victory of B4ber, Uerch 10, a P 16^7 ■ 
Jamida's S4ni 13. a h 933— Settlement of the country— Siege « 
Ch&ndto, AO 1628, A B 934 — Afghto insurrection— Defeat of tM 
king of Bengal, May, 1629— Sickness of Baber— Injngues reganwg 
the succession— Death of Ba^r, Dec. 20, A.D 1530 ; A H. 937— O" 
character. 

The early, life of Baber * was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures * He was the sixth in descent from ■ 
Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of his grandfather, 
Abusaid, were shared by the numerous sons of that monarch. 
One of them, Ahmed Mirzd, obtained Samarcand and Bok- 
hara ; Baikh (or Bactna) fell to another, JIahmud Jhrza , 
and Cabul to a third, whose name was Ulugh Bdg. 

Sliekh llirza, the fourth son, and the father of Baber, bad a 
first ^een in charge of Cabul ; but was transferred during ms 
father’s lifetime to Ferghana,* on the upper course of t e 
Jaxartes, a small but nch and beautiful country, of , 
Baber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Bibcr 
was a the sister of Mahmud Klidn, a descendant oi 

Chaghatdi Khan, and bead of his branch of the empire o 

» [Hi» rcM I^e waa Zalur ud dla Jllr Ewkino eubeoquently 
Muhammad ; BAber the hon ” waa a history of tho reigns of V.j, 

hia ^tar sobnqu t -E d ] HumAyL in two nS 

Tlu account of BAber is token may bo said to have fully ^wid 
Imra his wa ilemotrt. translated by elucidated this part of MubamiuaJ 
lustory.-ED ] 

respects, from tlialguen by Forisbta. « [Xow Kokoo.— E d ] 
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Chengiz Khdn. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he never speaks in his memoirs but with contempt 
and aversion.* , 

Baber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
and his own accession (a.d. 1494). Omar Sh6kh Mirza had 
just been involved in a war with his brother, Ahmed Mirzd^ 
of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, Mahmud Khan, the 
Mogul ; and those princes showed no disposition to relent in 
favour of their youthful nephew. They, however, failed 
entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortly after Ahmed 
Mirza. died. He was succeed^ by his brother, the king of 
Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by his 
son, Baisanghar Mirza. Confvisiona ensued, and Baber was 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though ho had for some time conducted his own government 
he was as yet only fifteen ; and considering that circumstance, 
together mth the insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded 
with success (a.d. 1497), 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed 
a step to the soyereignty of all Transoxlaua, proved in itself 
to be more than Baber had strength to maintain. The country 
of ^Samarcand* was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded 
no means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began to 
desert In great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left m Ferghana, and at fast openly revolted, under Ahmed 
Tambol, one of Baber’s principal leaders, in the name of his 
younger brother, Jehangir liiina. Such a rebellion at home 
allowed no time for delay, and Baber left Samarcand, after a 
reign of a hundred days : on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw oS their obedience to him. An unfortunate 
illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded his opera- 
tions, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he 
foxmd he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had 
'recourse to his Mogul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid 
from him, but oftener with liis own resources alone, he 
made various attempts, not without partial success, both on 


* ** Under these circumstotices,** 
observes Mr. Erskme, “i6 may seem 
one of the strangest caprices of for- 
time, that the empire which ho 
founded m India should have be^ 
called, both in the country and by 
foreigners, the empire of the lilogula ; 

thus taking its name from a race 


which he detested." (Erskme’s B&- 
&er, p 236 } [Cf the passage quoted 
in p. 382.] The reason is, that the 
Indisms call aU northern lilussulmans, 
except the Afgh&ns, Moguls : they 
now apply the term particularly to 
the Persians, 
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Samarcand and Ferghana. At length, in 1499, he succeeded 
m recovering his native kingdom , but he had not entirely 
subdued the rebels, when ho was tempted by strong invitations 
from Samarcand to set out for that capital Beforo he reached 
his destination, ho learned that both Samarcand and Bokhara 
were occupied by tho Uzbeks, then founding the dominion 
which they still possess over Transoxiana ‘ 

ileanwhilo Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and 
Baber was compelled to take rtfugo m tlio almost inaccessible 
mountains to tho south of that country While there he 
learned that Shcibdni Khun, tho chief of tho Uzbeks, bad left 


Samarcand on an expedition , and, with characteristic spirit 
of enterprise, ho determined to avail himself of the opportunity 
to attempt to surprise that city Ho set off w ith only 240 men , 
cscaladcd tho walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified tho impression of his numbers, by boldness and 
rapidity until tho citizens rose m his favour, and massacri^ 
the Uzbeks wherever they were to ho found Sheibam Kldn 
hastened back on this mtclhgenco, but found the gates shut 
against him, and ultimately withdrew to BoIJiara 

Tho whole of Sogdiana now declared for Biber He » 
mamed for six months m quiet possession, and employed the 
interval m endeavours to form a combination among the 
neighbouring princes, by impressing them with a sense of their 
danger from tho Uzbeks His exertions were fruitless, 
he was obliged to encounter alono tho whole power of Shei 
bam The hopes of success, which even then he continued to 
cherish, were frustiatcd by tho baseness of some Alogul auxi. 
banes, who left the battle for tho purpose of plundering his 
baggage The consequence was a total defeat, and Baber 
w as obliged to retire, w ith the few troops that adliered to him, 
within the walls of Samarcand Ho resolved to defend tba 
place to the last extremity, and repelled various assaults t a 
were made on him by the Uzbeks Sheibani had then recourse 
to a blockade, and m four months reduced his enemies ^ 
the miseries of famine The inhabitants perished m 
numbers , the soldiers let tliemselves down from the w p 
and deserted , and Baber, who had shared m all the privation 
of the people, was compelled at last to evacuate the town 
» Uzbeks (so caUed from one hx lx ) [They embrace 
of their khans) were a mass of tnbes madanism, under their chiel 
of Tutki Mogul and probably of Kli&n about 1340 f-iher 

Fenmo origin moulded into one ceived- a great defeat from the m 

people but with a great preponder of Mahmud KhAn m H73 “"Vaoi 
anceofTiirks They had before been were now reunited under 51 , 
settled on the Jaik and had been in whom Mahmud Kli&a "V*" 
possession of a large tract in Siberia governor in TurkistAn —Ed J 
(Frskuies Bdher, Introduction pp 
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After this he spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty 
and distress, sometimes in the mountains, and oftener m his 
uncle’s camp, where he remained in such a state of destitution 
that his very servants left him from ab«olute want He seems 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by his repeated 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass 
his life in obscurity and retirement Occasional openings m 
Ferghana served to keep alive his hopes , and at length, witli 
the help of his uncle he recovered the capital,* and was joined 
by his brother Jehangir, who had hitherto been his nominal 
rival Tambol, m this strait, called m the formidable aid of 
the Uzbeks Baber was overpowered, compelled to fly, after 
a desperate conflict in the street, and so liotly pursued that his 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
his own horse was so much exhausted that he was overtaken 
by two of Tambol’s soldiei-s They endeavoured to persuade 
him to surrender , and Baber, wlule ho kept up the parley, 
continued to push on towarda the mountains At length ho 
thought he had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties la 
bringing over the pursuers to his interest, and they took a 
solemu oath to share his fortunes , but whether they were 
ongmally insincere, or lost heart when tliey contemplated tho 
prospect before them, they ended by betraying Baber to his 
enemies, and it was with the utmost dilflculty that he< again 
recovered his freedom Ho only escaped to a condition almost 
as hopeless as captivity His uncle’s Mogul army had been 
defeated, by Sheibani, and himself made prisoner, while the 
whole of Transoxnna, ejk,cept that annexed to Bactria, fell into 
the hands of the Uzbeks Ml his prospects being thus e\tm 
guished Baber bade a last farewell to his native country 
of Ferghana, and set out to try his fortune in new scenes 
beyond the range of the Hindu Cush 

After all that ho had done ant* suffered {enough to fill up 
an eventful life), Baber wis yet only m his twenty third year 
He boiG his numerous reverses with tho elasticity of youth He 
himself tells us tliat he often shed many tears, and composed 
many melancholy verses but in general his cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of tho future He says he 
never had more perfect pleasure than for a few days after he 
evacuated Samarcand, when he first got a full meal, a quiet 
night’s rest, and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety 
He had often similar moments of enjoyment, thanlcs to his 
sociable habits and his relish for simple pleasures He pauses, 

“ ftpidfijan was tho chief towa of 1 ergh^na, bu^ Bator s father hod mado 
Akhsl lus capital —Ed ] 
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m rclfitiny ono of hw dt'.pLrato txpcdjtions, to dcicnbo a 
))aiticuhir boit of iikIou with which ho lud been struck if cMr 
ho Imd an mtcrvil of iC'»t lio was occupied with plants anj 
gardening and during all hi i marthes, in pc ico or war, floutu 
and trees and cliitrful luidscajies wero nc\cr thronn away 
on him It nny be because others hu\o not opened tlier 
hearts ns ho In'! done but thero cei tainly is no person in \sialic 
history into wlioso tastes and feelings wo can enter as into 
Huber’s 

Bactria was now in the hands of Ivhiisrou Shah, a favourite 
of Hiihtr 8 hto unde and afterwards minister to his cousin 
Baisanghnr Aim i the same w horn he had dm en out of Samar 
ennd Khusrou Shah hud since murdered his muster, and was 
in possession of what remained of his dominions He en 
dcavoured to conciliito Baber and rccencil Imu with a show 
of hospitality when ho entered Ins territory Hts profcssioni 
aroso from a sense of hia own insecurity , it was not long ere 
all tho Moguls 111 his employment prolTcied their services to 
Baber , and, before they had openly declared themselves 
Khusrou’a own brother, Baki, caiuo o\er to tho same side and 
was followed by the wholo of tho army Wlicn Baber np 
preached Khusrou’a frontier ho liad between two and three 
hundred followers, many of them armed with clubs , and only 
two tents, tho best of which was allotted to his mother 
now set out to invade Cibiil, at tho head of a regular and 
well equipped army His uncle, Ulugh Beg, tho king of that 
country, had e\pired two years before , his son and successor 
had been cupelled by his minister , and 7ic, m his turn had 
been disposscs&cd by tho Mogul or Turlvi family of \rghun, 
who had been for somo tuno iii posscsbion of Candahar Biber 
occupied Cabul almost without opposition (a d 1501) , and 
regarding tho original owner as completely ejected, ho too 
possession m lus own iiamo, and subsequently resisted an 
attempt of his cousin to regain his inheritance Ho afterwaiow 
lost Bactria which was recovered by Khusrou Shdh, an 
ultimately conquered by tho Uzbeks B ibcr’s connexion witb 
tho country beyond tlio mountains vvas tlioreforo entirely cu 
on He W'as now king of Cabul, over which country ho 
for tw^enty two years before hia conquest of India, and wine 
was enjoyed by his descendants tiU tho end of tho sevcnteentu 
century 

But though Baber had gamed a fixed establishment, ho was 
by no means in a state of repose Ho had, m fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and perils Ho was still thieatenca 
from without, by an enemy who had liithcrto proved 
tiblo , and within, a great part of lus territory was m_tho hanoa 
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of independent tribes, and so strong that he could not hope to 
subduo it, while part of the rest was possessed by personal 
enemies and rivals His title was doubtful , he had no minister 
whom he could trust , his brother Jchangir had but lately 
joined him, after having been long in rebellion , and his army 
^was an assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and 
traitors to their former masters* 

His first years were spent in the conquest of Candaliar, in 
expeditions into the mountains of tlio Afghans and Hazarchs, 
and m a dangerous journey to Herat, to concert measures with 
that branch of the House of Tamerlane for their common 
defence against the Uzbeks On these occasions bo undenvent 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly penshed m the snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of the Hazarehs 

III this period his brother Jchangir revolted (a d 1500), but 
was subdued and pardoned a more senous insurrection took 
place while he was at Herat, when bis Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned* 
(iD 1507) , and he was afterwards brought to the brink of 
rum by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had come over from 
IChur&ou Shah These men, from two to three thousand m 
number, gave the first sign of their disaffection by an attempt 
to seize Baber’s person , and when he had escaped, and fled 
from Cabul, they called m Abd ur Razzak, the son of Ulugh 
Beg, whom Baber had supplanted in the government (a d 1508). 
The right of this young man had probably little influence, 
for all the princes of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider 
that conqueror’s dominions as a common prize, from which 
each might take what share he could his strength lay in the 
connexions ho possessed in a country where his father had 
reigned, and those were so powerful that Baber found himself 
deserted by the whole of his troops, except about 500 men 
A moment’s despondency at this crisis would have been fatal, 
but Baber made up for his small force by the boldness and 
activity of his enterprises ho led his troops to repeated 
encounters, exposed himself m the hottest of every engagementj 
and, almost entirely by his personal courage and exertions, 
at last retrieved his affairs ^ 

His most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks Sheibam IChau, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Ikhorasan, took Herat, and’extmguishcd the principal 

T Sir Erskioo from Uian soiqq years. Tl erntervenuig portion 

and Ferishta. Holier s JUemoa-M soems never to have been written, 
break off in tie beginning ol the fEr^kane a p 230.) 

inaurreclion, and oro not resumed for 
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branch of the House of Tamerlane * He then adranced to 
Candahar, and took the citj He was drawn off bj distant 
troubles before he had reduced the citadel , but left it «o 
weakened that it fell into the hands of its old possessors the 
Arghuns, who had remained m the neighbourhood, and who 
now retained it for several years (from a d 1507 to 152-2) 
What might have been Baber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had 
continued their progress, it is not easy to surmise It li 
possible he might have shared the fate of so many pnnccs of 
his famdy, had not Sheibani Khan encountered a new enemy, 
whose success put a stop to the career of Tartar conquest 
This was Shah Ismail Safavi, king of Persia, with whom Shci 
bdni went to war about this time, and by whom ho was totally 
defeated and slam (a d 1510) 

His death opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled 
him to that which had been the scene of his earliest 
Ho immediately occupied Bactna, made an alliance with Shah 
Ismail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, and 
•again obtained possession of Samarcand (ad loll) 

But he was destined never to be long successful in Trans 
o\iaua before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out 
of Samarcand by the Uzbeks , and although ho mamUmeu 
the contest, with the support of the Persians, for twojea 
longer, yet he at last suUercd a total defeat, and lost all 
acquisitions except Bactna* (\ D 1514)” 

It was after this failure that he turned his senous attenu 
to India, and began those enterprises, the result of which ai 
already been related i , i 

After the capture of Agra, Baber’s first act was to distn u 
the captured treasures to his adherents Ho gave ha ^ 
Humayun a diamond, which was esteemed one of the up 
in the world , and ho sent a present of a shabrukhi cac i 
every man, woman, and child, slave or free, m the coun > 
of Cdbul “ 


* ITlio (;reat Gultun Husain MirzA 

Buikard. hod died m ISOO. Ins sons 
wiro quito unflt for tho onicrccnc), 
nnl tho uholo family Mcr® killnl or 
dnieti into exilo In 1^7 Slitibunl 
J nd con (iicnxl Samurcan 1 I (i^liano. 
llisUr Kluinzm, and KhorAsan anl 
rulcil from Iwjond tho Jaxurtos to 
thn Hin la Kiuh — 1 » ] ^ 

* lllu Lh Wft* hil t by tho kmc ot 

iinia. I> >>H r h ul Kiiiuiuz and liu 
co.ixia Mhm held IhulaUisliun 

imUf lun> LriUlni, \ul i n. 424 
— Vu 1 * 
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of Candaliar. by a 

Shah B.g Arphun * 

in Upper Sind ^ 
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But although in possession of tho capital, Baber was far 
from having conquered tho kingdom Ho only occupied tho 
part to tho north-ucst of Delhi, with a narrow tract along tho 
Jumna to Agra Iho v\hole of tho country to tlio cast of tho 
Gauges had become independent, in Ibrahim’s time, under 
Derya Khin Lohani His son took tho title of king, by tho 
name of Mohammed Shah Lohaiu, and seems to hav o possessed 
Bchar on both sides of tho Ganges Many places on tho ucat 
of tho Jumna had also been in rebellion in Ibrahim’s time, and 
many of those which had been obedient now hold out, under 
tho Afghan and Fermah chiefs belonging to tlie lato govern- 
ment 2^or was this tho only opposition with which B<abtr 
had to contend a strong dislike and hostility at first subsisted 
between his troops and tho Indians, the villages round his 
camp were deserted, and it bccamo a matter of great difiiculty 
to procure gram or forago for the nrmj In addition to this, 
tho summer, always nearlj mtolcrablo to natives of cold 
countries, was in that j ear unusually oppressive, and so aflfccttd 
his troops that all ranlvs began to murmur, and at length to 
clamour to he led back to Cabul some cv en made preparations 
for returning without leave On this Baber assembled tho 
oiBcers, and pointed out to them that, as tho conquest of India 
had long been tho great object of their labours, it would bo 
weakness and disgrace to abandon it, now tlint it was achieved , 
that he, therefore, was determined to remain in India , that 
all who chose to return were at liberty to do so at once, but 
that henceforth he would hear of no remonstrances against 
his resolution This address induced tho greater part to givo 
up their discontents Khaja Kilan, however, ono of tho best 
and most confidential chiefs, was among thoso that decided 
to return, and was accordingly appointed to a government 
beyond the Indus, and dismissed, with honour to his new 
charge 

The determination so strongly expressed had an effect 
even on the enemy , and many, who had hitherto expected 
Baber to withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their 
submission , detachments were sent to reduce others , and, m 
the course of the next four months, not only Iiad the country 
held by Sultan Ibrahim been secured, but all the revolted 
provinces ever possessed by the house of Lodi, including tho 
former kingdom of Jounpur, were brought into subjection by 
an army under Prince Humayim, Baber’s eldest son. 

time, from a rehgioua order, itlioso eroua, for after lio once got Cabul, 
practice it is to keep nothing for to ne heap of no financial embarrass 
morrow He could not always lia\e incnts 
been so profuse, though always gen 
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The Hst places which submitted were Biana, Dbulpur on 
the Chambal, and Gwalior beyond that river 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the SIus ul 
mans, Baber had to commence a,war with the Hindus, who 
contrary to their usual practice, uere on this occasion the 
aggressors 

Hamir Sing the Rajput pnnee who recovered Chitor m the 
reign of Ala ud dm Khilji (a d 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re established the Rajput dominion over all Mewar, 
to which ins son had added Ajmir “ After the separation of 
Malwa from Delhi, the new ktugs of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rajas of hlcwar , and, immcdi 
ately before the time of Baber Mahmud, king of Malwa, had 
been c’c^’cated and taken prisoner by Singa, the Rajput prince ' 
(ad 1519) 

Sanga the si\th m succeasion from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mewar, and likewise held the eastern 
part of Slahra, as far as Bhilsa and Chanden," in dependence 
He was recognized as their leader by the rajas of Maniar and 
Jeipur, and all the other Rajput princes “ 

Being a natural enemy to the king of Delhi, ho had opened 
a friendly communication with Baber while ho was advancing 
against Ibrahim , and for the same reason he began to fom 
combinations against him, as soon as he found him established 
in the former position of that prince Besides his Hindu allies 
§anga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmud, a prince 
of the house of Lodi,** who had assumed the title of king and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10 000 adlic 
rents The Lodi chiefs formerly driven out by Huniayun 
also returned to their former possessions, or raised men m other 
places to CO operate with the raja Great efforts were made 
on both sides to <«ecurc the alliance of Hasan Khan, raja a 
Mewat, who, by his name, must have been a converted Hindu- 
His territory is that hilly tract extending towards the nver 
Chambal, from within twenty five miles of Delhi, and including 
the petty state which is now called Slachcn or Alwar ' 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s hands ® 
adopted the literal policy of sending him to his father, as t o. 
true way to gam his sincere co operation His generosity <• ' 
not make the desired impression, for Hasan Khan was no soonc 
Mt at ease about his son than ho openly joined the cnero) 
Raja Sanga immediately advanced to support Ins ally, an 
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soon arrived afc Biana, within fifty miles of Agra Ho drove 
the garrison of that place, wfth loss, into their fort, and cut off 
all commmucation between them and tlio capital Bdber, 
on this, sent forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and 
soon after moved out with all his forces Ho had reached 
Sikri,” about twenty miles from Agra, when ho found himself 
in the neighbourhood of the Hindu array His advanced guard 
was immediately attacked, and, though reinforced from tho 
main body, was defeated with heavy loss If tho raja had 
pressed on during the fir&t panic, it is probable he would lia\o 
obtained an easy victory , ho chose to withdraw to his encamp 
ment after his success, and thus allowed Baber ample time to 
take up a position and to fortify his camp, so as to make it a 
difficult matter to assail him 

Baber’s troops had looked on this contest m a very serious 
light from the first , and the reports of fugitives, together with 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had 
made a very deep impression on them , when, by U1 luck, a 
celebrated astrologer arrived from Cabul, and loudly an 
nounced, from tho aspect of Hlars, tho ceitain defeat of tho 
king’s army, which happened to be m tho quarter opposite to 
that planet The consternation occasioned by these real and 
imaginary terrors was so genera), that even the officers of tho 
highest ranlc were infected, lost all courage and decision m 
council, and could scarcely even maintain an appearance of 
firmness before their men Baber’s Indian troops began to 
desert , some of them went over to the enemy , and the rest 
of tho army, though faithful, was completely dispirited and 
alarmed Baber himself, though he despised tho prediction 
of tho astrologer was not insensible to tho dangers of his 
situation he tells us that he repented of his sms, forswore 
wine, and gave away Ins gold and silver drmking vessels to 
tho poor , he also made a vow to lot his beard grow , and 
promised to remit the stamp tax on all filussulmans, if it should 
please God to give him victory But he was too much used to 
danger to bo depressed and that he might infuse some of his 
own spirit into his troops he assembled his officers of all ranks, 
and without touching on the usual topics of necessity, or of 
spoil and conquests, — scarcely even on that of religion, — he 
made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, and set the 
chance of glory against tho risk of death His theme seems to 
have been well chosen, for the whole assembly answered him 
with one voice, and accompamed their acclamations with an 
oath on tho Koran to conquer or die This scene revived tho 
courage of the army , and, as every day brought m accounts 
” Now Fattdipur SlkrL 
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of Bomo fresh disorder m Iho provinces, Baber dctermmed no 
longer to “Woid an action, but to bring things to an immediate 
crisis With this view, ho drew up his army in front of his 
entrenchments, and after arranging his guns, and mahmg his 
other preparations, he galloped along the line from right to 
left animating his soldiers by short addresses and instructing 
the officers how to conduct themselves m the battle The 
Hindus, it appears were equally ready for a decisive effort 
but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great occasion 
tint, instead of his own account of the action he gives us the 
elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can barely 
discover in many pages of flowery declamation that Baber 
gamed a great victory that Raja Sanga escaped with difficulty 
and that Hasan Khan and many other chiefs w ere slam Baber 
(to return to his own narrative) could now relieve his heart by 
a torrent of abuse against the astrologer, who came to con 
gratulato him on his victory, and whom he inveighed against 
as a perverse, conceited, and insufferable evil speaker he 
was an old servant however, and Baber made him a liberal 
present, while he desired him to quit Ins dominions 

After this victory Baber proceeded to reduce Mewat ana 
brought it into greater order than it ever had been in under 
the former government Having promised, before 8*^^ 
battle, that he would allow any one who pleased leave of 
to Cabul, he formed all who desired to avail themselves of tw 
permission into a detachment, and sent them back under t e 
command of Humayun 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangemen ' 
and restoring order throughout the provinces that had bee 
disturbed during the doubtful period of lus contest with J 
Sanga , and by the end of tho year his authority 
where re established, except in Oudh, beyond the Gauge 
A body of Afghans still remained m arms in that province, a 
a detachment had been sent against them . j \ 

About tho beginning of tho next year Baber 
against Chanderi on tho borders of Bundelcand and Ma ' 

It was held by Sledni Rai, a Rajput chief who had j 
great power under 'Vlahmud II, king of 'Malwa Ho ja 
afterwards usurped tho government , and, on being exp 
by Mahmud with tho aid of the king of Gurerat estabhsn^ 
himself at Chanderi, under the protection of Raja Sanga 
had made good his retreat after the lato battle, and now ° ^ j 
a desperate resistance But the Rajputs, as usual, sUoiu 
more valour than skill or perseverance On the second aaj 
of tho siege they gave up aU for lost, and Baber ''itnc^scd oa 
of those extraordinary instances of self devotion which aro 
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common m Rajput history His troops had already mounted 
the works, when the garrison put their women to death, and 
rushed forth naked, not to conq^uer, but to die They drove 
the Sliissulmans before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued their charge with unabated fury until they were 
ovcrpo\\ered and destroyed 200 or 300 had remained to 
defend iledm Rai’s house, moat of whom slew each other, each 
contending who should be the first victim 

During the siege of Chanderi, Baber received intelligence of 
the defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghan chief 
named Baban or Biban and immediately marched himself 
in that direction The Afghans having taken post at the 
passage of the Ganges Baber threw a bridge over the river, 
under the fire of his artillery, and ultimately compelled the 
enemy to retire beyond the Gogra, whither he marched in pur 
suit of them He seems to have compelled the rebels to take 
refuge in the territories of the king of Bengal and it was probably 
on this occasion that he reduced Behar, if that was not done 
before by Humayun but in this place there is an interruption 
m the Memoirs \vhich is not filled up by any other historian 
For some months after this Baber seems to have been in 
bad health, and to have indulged m a longer course of rcla'cation 
than often fell to his lot His Memoirs (which are now re 
Burned) are filled with descriptions of Hindu forts and temples, 
and of fountains and cascades that he had visited , as well 
as of hi8 o^vn gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wrestlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India 
Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rintambor it was made over to him by the 
second son of Raja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded by the eldest son 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the intelli 
genco that the province of Behar had been seized on by Sultan 
Mahmud, the same Lodi prince who hid been present at the 
defeat of Raja Sanga Mahmud seems to have been supported 
from Bengal , and, being joined by the Afghans in Behar and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to such an 
extent as to be called 100,000 men With this force he had 
advanced to Benares, by the time when Baber reached the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad The 
approach of Baber, however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, 
w hich v\ as already a prey to dii>sension ** They had attempted 

[Tliero »pre many partisans in Loh&nl and L6ili factions in tho east* 
^a^•ou^ of Jal4l ud din LohAol the em provinces wens fatal to tho na 
Mn of Mulianiraad Sh&h Lolanf. tional interest of the _Vn i 

Erskinoss^s, tho ftuds between tho 
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to storm the hill fort of Chunar , and a repulse they met mtb, 
though not in itself considerable, was sufficient, in the present 
state of their minds, to break up the army JIahmud retreated 
with such portion as he could keep together He took up a 
po-^ition behind the river Son (Soane) and many of the chiefs 
nho had quitted him made their submission to Baber Baber 
continued his ad% ance , and Idahmud finding it m vain to 
oppose him, sought for safety m flight 

All Behar south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands , 
North Behar was still in possession of the king of Bengal who 
had a considerable armj on foot m that quarter His object 
appears to have been to have retained that portion of tho 
Delhi territories without quarrelling with the poosessor of tho 
rest , and he kept an ambassador m Baber’s camp, to amu'O 
him avith negotiations until Baber lost patience, crossed tho 
Ganges and advanced against the Bengalese army 

Ho had still to pass the nver Gogra, on avhich the cnem> 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges Ho was 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of 
tho Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed his 
passage The Bengaleso then moved doirn to oppose his 
crossing, and a cannonade was kept up on both sides As 
Baber’s divisions landed in succession, they charged the 
different parties opposed to them and at last dxbve tho enemy 
from the field Soon after this the king of Bengal consented 
to terms of peace Baber was preparing to return to Agra, 
when ho heard that a body of Afghans, who had separated 
from tho Bengal arraj , under Baban and another chief, named 
Bayazid, had crossed tho Gogra, and taken Lucknow Ho 
immediately marched in that direction, and, on tho retreat of 
the Afghans, sent a detachment m pursuit of tliem It followw 
them across tho Canges and Jumna, and had complcld) 
dispcr^d them in Bundclcand, when tho setting m of tho 
rainy season jiut an end to all operations 

Tor the last fifteen montlis of his life Baber’s health ^ccins 
to have been greatly broken the silence of his diary * 
proof of hi3 diminished activity, and some circumstances lea 
to a belief that Ins authonty began to bo ueakened bj tho 
prospect of its speedy cessation Humavun left his goiirn 
ment of Badaklishan without leave, and Ivhalifa, Baliers 
prime minister, on being selected to replace him, found means 
to excuse himself and remain at court Notwitli^tanclmg 
Jiumajun’s unlooked for rttuni, lie was affectionately 
cu\c<l , and a dangerous illness, with which ho was =oon after 
attacked, was the imniediato cause of the death of IJAbcr 
»>hcn it was announced to Jiim that the phyeiciow 
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given over all their efforts, declaring tliat mcdicino could no 
longer avail, 33 ibor seized on tho only hope tint rennmcd.Mnd, 
m conformity with a superbtition winch still previih in tho 
Ea'^t, he determined to devote Iits own life for tint of Ins son 
Ills friends, who Ind as little doubt of tho cfticicy of this 
substitution as ho Ind Inmsclf, entreated him to forbear from 
a sacrifice involving tho happiness of so many , but Haber’s 
rc-iolution was unmoved lie walked three times round tho 
bed of the d}mg prince (a solemnity usual on such occasions), 
and then spent some momenta m earncat prajer to God , nt 
the end of which ho was filled with such ns.nirancc, tint ho 
more than onco exclaimed, ‘I have homo it awaj — I have 
borne it away I ” And so powerful was tho impression, both 
on his mind and his son’s, tint all tho historians agree that 
Hum vyun began from that time to recover , whilo it is certain 
that Baber, who was already ill, and whose health must Invc 
been severely shaken by his anxiet> and agitation, began 
visibly to dechno It soon bccamo evident Ibat his end was 
approaching Ho called his sons and ministers about him, 
explained hia dying wishes, and enjoined concord among all, 
and affection among his cluldrcn But Khalifa, Ins minister — 
whoso mnuenco, for some unexplained reason, was at that time 
irresistible, — liad already rt»olvcd to overturn tho dearest of 
his plans Desirous of keeping power m Ins own hands^ ho 
determined to set aside Baber’s own sons, and to givo tho crown 
to Ins son in law, ‘Mchdi Khaja, a young man wlioso thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in per- 
petual dependence" "Mchdi Khaja was at no pains to un- 
deceive him m these expectations, and was now considered, 
by himself and others, as assured of the succession tho moment 
that Baber should breathe lus bst As that moment np 
proached, however, he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put 
into confinement, and cut off from all communication with 
those around Ihc cause of this revolution is explained in 
a narrative referred to by SIi Erakine, which is given on tho 
authority of filohammcd Mokim, the father of tho autlior 
IClialifa, it seems, was on a visit to ’\Ichdi Khaja, with no 
person present but Afokim ho was suddenly summoned to 
Baber, who lay at tho last extremity Mchdi Kliaja attended 
him with great respect to tho door, and stood looking after 
him, so that Mokim could not follow without pushing by him 

Ivl al fa was ono ot BAber s old Eq lally extraordinary does it s"om 
ofT cers but it 13 not easy to conjee tliat from U w tjmo forw ird ho 
turo how ho could acquire so inordir disappears and is not mentioned lu 
nate a power under BO able i8o\oreign Fcnsl ta or Ab61 Fazl cither under 
os BAber and with an oipcnoncol liscwnnamoof Ivlialifa or lus title 
heir apparent hko HumAyun of Niz&m ud din. 
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“ As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, ho muttered to himself, 
‘ God willing, I will soon flay your hide off, old boy ' ’ and, 
turning round at the same instant, saw my father He i\as 
(luite confounded , but immediately seizing my father’s ear, iiith 
a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, humedly, 
‘ You, Tajik ' the red tongue often gives the green head to 
the winds ’ ” Jlokim lost no time m apprising Khalifa of 
what had passed , and the result was, his immediately trails 
femng his allegiance to Humayun 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, Baber expired, — tho- most admirable, though 
not the most powerfiJ, pnnee that ever reigned in Asia 
He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirty eighth of his reign “ His body was buried, by his own 
desire, at Cabul, and on a spot which it is probable that ho 


had himself selected 

Baber’s character is best shown m his actions, but some- 
thing remains to be said of his private life and his writings 
His Jlemoirs are almost singular m tlieir oim nature, and 
perfectly so if we consider the circumstances of the 
They contain a minute account of the life of a great Tartar 
monarch, along with a natural effusion of his opinions and 
feelings, free from disguise and reserve, and no less free from 
all affectation of extreme frankness and candour** 

Tho style is plain and manly, as well as lively and pictiir 
esquo , and being tho w ork of a man of genius and observa- 
tion, it presents his countrymen and contemporaries, m 
their appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as deary 
as in a mirror In this respect it is almost the only 
of real history m Asia , for the ordinary writers, 
give pompous accounts of the deeds and ceremonies of 
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great, are apt to omit the lives aiid manners even of that class, 
while everything beneath their level is left entirely out of sight 
In Baber the fig ares, drcos, tastes, and habits of each individual 
introduced are described with such minuteness and reality 
that we seem to Jue among them, and to know their persons 
as well as we do their characters ** His descriptions of the 
countries he visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and 
works of art and industry, are more full and accurate than 
will, perhaps, be found, in equal space, m any modern traveller , 
and, considering the circumstances in which they were compiled, 
are truly surprismg “ 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 
author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retaining 
the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on his career , and m 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither 
blunted the delicacy of his taste nor diminished the sensibility 
to the cuioyment of nature and imagination 

“ It IS a relief,” says his translator, ” m the midst of the 
pompous coldnesa of Viatic history, to find a king who can 
weep for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his 
boyhood ” Ho speaks with as much interest of his mother 
and female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, 
and his fnends make almost as great a figure m the peisonal 
part of his narrative as he does himscU He repeats their 
sayings, records their accidents and illnesses, relates their 
adventures, and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most 
confidential counsellor, Khaja Kilan (then at Cabul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “ Por God’s sake cveuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them ’ ” 
He endeavours aftenvards to persuade Khaja ICilan to leave 
off wine, as he had done , and says in substance, “ Drmkjng 
was a very pleasant thing with our old friends and companions , 
but now that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kuli to 
take your wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off ” 
In the same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his 

** The^e portraits howe\er aro life ivitli which he rauat necesjanly 
necoasanly confined to the inliabi )ia\e been unacquainted 
tents of the courts and camps whore ** Compare his descnptions of tlia 
Baber passed his days m the coiin coantaes Uirougli which ha /ought 
trios which he has so well delineated his way with those of Ibn Batuta 
he only gives such remarkable par lumsolf a writer of remarkable merit, 
ticulars about the natives os would and a professed traveller and in 
strike a stranger without attemptmg qiurer Or compare Ins geography 
a detailed account of their wav of with that of nnv Aamtin whn > 
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residence at Cabul, and adds “ They, very recently, trought 
me a single musk-melon , ** Avhile cutting it up, I felt in}self 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my 
e'^ile from ray native country, and I could not help shedding 
tears while I was eating it ” 

It would have been fortunate if Baber had left off wme 
sooner, for there seems good reason to think his indulgence m 
it tended to shorten his days JIany a drinking party is re- 
corded m his Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his 
battles oi negotiations , and, unsuitable as they are to hi3 
station, they are not the least agreeable scenes in Baber'a 
history The perfect ease and familiarity among the company 
makes one forget the prince in the man , and the temptations 
that generally lead to those excesses — a shady wood, a hill intb 
a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating dowuanver— 
together with the amusements with which they are accompanied 
— extemporary verses, recitations m Tuxli and Persian, irdb 
sometimes a song, and often a contest of repartee — take away all 
the coarseness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation 
The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, 
near the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he bad 
never kept the fast of the Ramazan twice in any one plaoa , 
and the time not spent m war and travelling was occupied in 
hunting and othei sports, or in long excursions on horseback 
about the country On his last journey, after his health had 
begun to fail, he rode, m two days, from Calpi to Agra (160 
miles), without any particular motive for despatch , and on 
the same journey he swam twice across the Ganges, as ho said 
he had done with every other river he bad met with His nund 
was as active as his body , besides the business of the kingdom, 
he was constantly taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
other improvements as well as introducing new fruits and 
other productions of remote countne:> Yet he found time 
to •compose many elegant Persian poems and a collection o 
Turki compositions, which are mentioned as giving him a 
high rank among the poets of his own country “ • 
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llio r rehiiiiaary dissertation mvea a 
compUto view of Ibo suto of Asia in 
i«ktx.r’s tiino, and contains Uio iwv t 


account of the geography . 
countries which were the 
exploits and tho clearest . 

of tho divisions of the Tortor nstif^ 
Tlie translation seems to have 
bibed the very spirit of the onp 
Tho style is singularly happjr . 
ingly characteristic, though 

natural and equally remote fro 

usual inflated language 
and from ths imitation 
sunpLcity into whicli other w 
latojii of similar works liavo faU*-®* 
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CHAPTER II 

FIRST REIG51 OF HUillvlJN* 


A.D. 1530, AH. 937 — ^A.D. 1543, Air. 951 


Arrangements of tho long’s brother — Separation of Cabul from India — Afghan 
insurrections in India, a.i> 153i. All 039 — Disputes Mith Bahadur 
Shdh, king of Guzerat, a 1532, A n 940 — luvosiou and conquest 
of Guzerat — Expulsion of tho MoguL. from GuzerAt, A.D 1535 6, 

H 942 Early hfe and nse of Shir l^&n Sur — He obtains possession 

of Behar — And conquers Bengal — Huinayun marches against — 
Mihtary features of Behar and Bengal — Siege of Chunar-^hir Ivhon’s 
plan for resisting the invasion — lakmg of Gour by Humdyun — 
Hie. difficulties during tho ramy season — Active operations of S)nr 
IvJian— Retreat of Humdyun — Slur Kiidn assumes the title of king — 
Intercepts Humayun on his retreat, at Chonsa — Surprises lum, and 
disperses his army, Safar 0, au 946, June 26, ad 1539— Second 
campaign, April, a d 1540 . Zfl Coddoh, a n 946— Fmal defeat of 
Humdyun, May 16, ad 1540, Moharram 10, Ail. 947 — His flight 
—Ho arrives at Lahur, July 6, a.d 1540 , Rabi al Awwal, A H 947— 
Foils m an attempt on SmA ond of Oct., a d 1540 , Jamdda'l Awwal, 
A.II 947 — Seeks refuge in jodpur , vrbicb is refused— Horrors of his 
inarcli through tho desert— Is hospitably received at Amercot— Birth 
of Akbei— Second attempt on Sind — Humayun consents to retiro to 
Candahar — Hia dangers in that country — His flight to Persia 

BIber left three sons besides Humayun • Camrdn, Hmddl,'and 
Mirzd Askdri. 

Camran. nas governor of Cabul and Candahar, and tho 
other tvro -were unemployed, m India From his having 


^ Tho narrative of the reign of 
Humayun (where not otherwise speci* 
fled) IS taken from Ferishto. tho 
Memoirs of Humdyun, and Abul Fozl 
Ferishta is peculiarly defective ot tins 
period, which was too rera to to 
admit of his conver^mg with eye 
witnesses, and too recent to allow 
him to beneflt by written histones 
The ilcmoics arp written by a per 
son named Jouber, who was a meiual 
serv ant of Humayun, and whose duty 
it was to carry a ewer for his master 
to wasli lus hands He was m con 
staiit attendance on Humayun, and 
although unoequamted with his 
political relations and secret designs, 
was a nunute and correct observer of 
all that came withm his reach, and 
describes what he saw with simplicity 
and distinctness He was devoid 
to Humayun, and anxious to put all 
lus actions m the most favourable 
light , but he seldom imagmod that 
anytlunp in lus master’s conduct ro- 
qmred either concealment or apology. 

Abul Fazl was the well known 
minister and favourite of Akbor, and 
was a man of enlarged views «««! 
oxtraordmary talents , but he was a 


professed rlictoncian, and is still tho 
model of the unnatural stylo which 
13 60 much admired m India , he was, 
besides, a most assiduous courtier, 
eager to extol the virtues, to gloss 
over the crimes, and to preserve the 
digmty of his master and those in 
whom he was interested His dates 
and his general statement of events 
ore valuable , but ha requires con* 
stant attention, not so much to guard 
against his barefaced partiality, as 
ogainst the prejudice which he draws 
on his favourites, by his fawnmg and 
fulsome commendations of them, and 
against the suspicions which he ex- 
cites by hia dishonest way of tellmg 
a story, even m cases where the action 
related was innocent or excusable 
His narrative is flond, feeble, and 
indistinct, overloaded with common* 
place reflections and pious effusions, 
generally endmg m a comphment to 
his patron In this port of his writ 
mgs I have generally availed myself 
of Major Pnee’s History, which, 
though it does not profess to be a 
translation, is often a hteral vers 
and always a ' ' f ' * 

of tho ongmoL 
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assigned no shares to hia younger children, it is probable that 
Baber did not intend to divide the empire , but Camrau 
showed no disposition to give way to his brother , and as he 
was m possession of a strong and warlike country among the 
hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great advantage 
over Humayim, who could not assemble an army without 
evacuating his new and disaffected provinces 

In these circumstance'^, Humayun thought it prudent to 
yield with a good grace and give up the Panjab, and the 
country on the Indus in addition to Camran’s former terntonca 
At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to Hindal 
and that of Mewat to Mirza. Askan By the cession to Camran 
Humayun was left to govern a new conquest while bo was 
deprived of the resources by which it had been gamed, and by 
which it might have been retained but as he still possessed 
Baber s veteran army and profited by the impression of his 
power the effects of the dismemberment did not at first appear 
Humayun was engaged in the siege of Calanjer in Bimdel 
cand when he received intelligence that Baban and Bayazid 
the Afghan chiefs whose party was formerly broken up bj 
Baber were again in rebellion m Jounpur He defeated and 
dispersed this assemblage, and then went against the hill fort 
of Chunar near Benares, at that time held by his future rnal 
Shir ICliau Shir Khan submitted, on condition of retaining 
the fort, and Humayun returned to Agra 

Some time before this penod a brother in law of Humayun, 
who had been engaged m plots against Ins life and govern 
ment, had taken refuge with Bahadur Shah king of Guzera 
and the refusal of that monarch to comply with Humayun^s 
demand for his surrender led to irritation and hostile feeling* 
between the two kings Bahadur, whoso native kingdom 
always occupied a high rank among those formed out Oj ® 
fragments of the empire of Delhi, had lately extended* 
power much beyond its former limits The kings of IChandts 
Berar, and Ahmeduagar had agreed to do him homage o 
their c^o^vns , and he had completely conquered the kingdi^ 
of Malwa, and annexed it to his own .1/ 

While hia discussion with Humayun was at its height ^ 
ud dm, the uncle of Sultan Ibraliim Lodi, who acted so con 
spicuous a part in the former reign * having quitted tho re»i 
ence assigned to him by Baber m Badakhshan, threw hmisci 
on tho protection of the king of Guzerat , and Bahadur, wnw 
family had risen to greatness under the House of Lodi» a 


* tVjd 0 supra p 421 Ala id din 

had o nominal co nmand undor D Ibcr 
at 1 dnipat and Sikrl , but after 


wards fell into disQTflOO 0“*^ 

Qned in a fort m BodaSibshiD--*-' 
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who had himself found an asylum at the court of Ibrahim 
— being at once incited by favour for his hereditary patrons, 
resentment at Humayun, and pndo in In's own power and 
prosperity — was tempted into measures as inconsistent with 
sound policy as with justice. Without any open declaration 
of war with Humayun, he liberally supplied Ala ud din with 
money, and enabled him, in a very short time, to assemble 
a largo force, and to send it against Agia, under Ins son Tatar 
Khan. This army, so hastily collected, was as speedily 
dispersed ; and Tatar IChan fell in battle, at the head of a 
division which remained faithful m the general desertion 

Encouraged by this success, or perhaps m pursuance of 
plans already determined on, Humayun marched from Agra 
to revenge the injury he had received from Bahadur Shah 
That prince was now at war with the Rana of Slewar, and, 
being entirely occupied by the siege of Clntor, was particularly 
exposed to the attack of an enemy ; but Humayun, moved by 
his remonstrances against the impiety of molesting a Mussul- 
man prince while engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced 
by his own dilatory habits, retarded his march until the place 
was taken, and the besieger prepared to receive him m an 
intrenched camp at Mandesor Bahadur had chosen this 
course on account of the superiority of his artillery, commanded 
by a Constautinopohtan Turk, and partly served by Portu- 
guese prisoners. These advantages availed him little lus 
position was rendered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off lus 
supplies , and, finding that famine would soon force him to 
surrender, he blew up his guns, and fled m the night, almost 
alone, to Mandu, leaving bis army* to provide for its own safety 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at ilandu, continued his flight to Champamr, and 
thence to the seaport of Cambay. Humayun was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cambay on the oveuing of the day on which Bahadur 
had quitted it for his final place of refuge at Diu, in the most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzeiat * 

' Having failed in his immediate object, Humayun quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 

* ^Vh6n Hum&y\in was encamped was a remarkable copy of the “ Hjs 
at Cambay, ho was exposed to con- tory of Tamerlane, ’ the loas and 
siderablo danger from a mgljt attack sub^quent ^eco^e^y of which are 
of a body of CuIis, a forest tribe still thought worthy of being recorded 
famous for similar exploits in Gu by the historians of three times 
zerat They made their way with Humayun, by way of retahating the 
80 much silence and intelbgenco insult he had received from these 
mto the camp, that tliey surprised lawless mountomeers, gave up the 
Humajmn’a own tent, and earned off unoffendjug iown of Cambay to 
lua baggage and books, among which plunder. 

S V 
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. GUZEUAT ABA^ONED J.d. loSj.VH-Oa 

Guzerdtr Ho soon obtained possession of the' open country, 
but the year ivas Avell advanced before the hiU-fort of Cham- 
panir fell into his hands It Tvas scaled in the niglit, Mith tlio 
help of steel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, by 
300 chosen men, who chmbed up, one by one, during an attack 
made on one of the gates by the army. Humayun hini'clf 
was among the 300 * . . . ' 

Soon after the taking of Chdmpanir, Humayun received 
accounts of the commencement of those troubles which ended 
in tho successful revolt of Shir IChan. Ho set off for Agra, 
leaving his brother, Slirzd Askari, m charge of his new con* 
quests, and had scarcely quitted Guzerdt when disscnsioai 
broke out among the officers left behind Discontents and 
intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for raising Mirza 
Askari, to. the throne. Bahadur profited by tbeso diaorders; 
and to such a state of weakness were tho invaders leduccd, that 
they gave up Guzerdt without a struggle, and evacuated Main a, 
which was not even threatened.* 

Humdydn had not been long returned to his capital before 
ho sot out against Shir Khdn.* This person,* who Mas soon 


* \V’hen tho fort was taken, it was 
fountl that tho place whore BaltuUur’fl 
treasure was concealed was known 
only to one olQccr, and it was sug* 
gesteJ to ha\o recourse to torture 
to make him diaclose tho secret; but 
ltumu>un said they hod much letter 
}ia%o recourse to wino, and diroctod 
tliat the oQiccr sliould be well treatod, 
and inMtod to an entertainment by 
one of his own chiefs Accordmgl>, 
nhen his heart was softened by kind* 
ness and warmed with good cheer, 
I ho olllccr mode no scruple to tcU lus 
onUrtaincr, thst t( the water were 
drawn oil from a certain rescnoir 
the treasure would bo found in a 
%ault beneath it; and his mstruc* 
tioiis being complied with, n largo 
amount of gold and siUcr woa found 
as ho hod described 

* hcnUito, >ol8 11 , i\. Price, sol, 
iv. airinoirs of llunia>un Jhrde 
//■ifery ©/ Gu^erat. P«j>er by CoL 
^lUa, liomLai/ Ltlcrary inin»acttvtu, 
^ot. L 

* Ibi morclied In Uio month of 

*• ‘*'wcrlam* tho 

T^lkhl Shlf bhAh " s<i)s All Uld 
lajS) ; and tho ** Mantaldilb al 
r.iwAnldi.** as well os Finshto, a il. 

TImi fomver 

r**r *• liecause llitnusun 

tM^k tho iiKU of Clitmiioiilr, in Uu. 


lorut, m that ^cry month “4 jew 

Tho other jear. U43, is 

08 It allows only a 

tho final settlement of T 

Mulvro. besides tho Ktu« W “ 

nnd the preparations for tho j 

Shir Ivhin .while it leoicsajoar wi 

n Imlf for lliiniil>un'8 

350 milos through his oim 

to Chundr. I should 

pose that las march too* pl*^® 

Sofor. a It 944 {July. 153i) 

^ Tina account of bhlr hhsh u 
piled from Fenshto, lol*. i. 

Irom En.kmo's Duber, end from At j 
Fed in Pneo. yol *'•, 
a connected history of SMr ‘ 
u. p 03) which. I 
to bo wntten with i 

tiahtj, u extremely 
uiuttcntion to dates: _i,p 

DAiKHlitions of UAlicf being . ' 
wilh those of 
manner as to make t 
inexplicable without other 
aid he himself ^ 

under Urn reigns of Ibroli • , 
nnd IIumA>un. but «>°",1^AU» 
from lUbers own 
FarJ aU .1 fumijJ.os 
lhougl,ln<g.ncral »^ ^ 

miectno nsaiiwt b’llr ^ tU 

iuJt.ht hue Uvn 
riiuiulcr of Ifumsj un * 
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to act. so great a part, was tho grandson of IbraWm Ivliau, a 
native of Afghanistan.' Ibraliim claimed to bo descended from, 
tlio family (though probably only of the tribe) of the kings of 
Ghor, and both he and his, son Hasan ^^e^o married into noblo 
families of their own nation. Hasan held a jugir at Sahseram, 
in-Behar, for the maintenance of 500 horse. Ho had tw o sons 
by his Afghan wife, Sliir Khan and Nizam Ivlidn ; but ho was 
led, by the arts of a concubine, to alight his wife, and neglect 
her children ; and as soon as Shir Khan was of an ago to act 
for himself he left his father, went to Jounpur, and entered 
as a private soldier into the service of the governor. His 
father applied to tho governor to send him homo for his educa- 
tion, but Slur Khan urged that there were more opportunities 
of education at Jounpur than at Saliscram ; and he seems to 
have been in earnest in his preference, for ho devoted himself 
to study, made himself familiar with history and poetry, and 
could repeat all the poems of Sadi from memory, besides 
acquiring a general Icuowlcdgo of other branches of information. 
Ho was subsequently restored to favour by his father, and 
managed his. jdglr, until Sole:man, tho son of his stepmother, 
had grown up. After this he found his situation so unpleasant, 
that he Aient o9 with bis fuU-brother Nizam, and entered into 
the service of Sultan Secander, who was then king.‘ He 
remained at Delhi until his father died, when tho jdgir of 
Saliserdm was conferred on him ; and after the defeat of Sultdn 
Ibrahim (a.d. 1620), he was active in the service of Mohammed 
Shah Lohani, who set up for king of Jounpur and Behar. Ho 
was for some time in favour with .this prince, but being again 
deprived of his paternal jagir by the intrigues of his half- 
brother Soleiman, he left the court in disgust, and joined 
Junid, tho governor of Jounpur, on tho part of Baber (a.d. 
1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body of 
aaVenthrers ih I'lie ihil’s oi'’Bcdar, recoverea’ dis own j'agir, antt’ 
carried on attacks and depredations on the territory of Mo- 
hammed Shah Lohani, professing himself a subject of Bdber. 

. About this time (a.d. 1529) he lyaited on that monarch, accom- 
panied him to Chduderl, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and entrusted with a command in Behar, on the part of the 
emperor. . , 

Ne\t year (a.d. 1529) Iklahmud Lodi took Behar; and 
Shir Khau, either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause 
of his nation, joined the 'Lodi standard. On tho dispersion 
of Mahmud’s army, he was one of the many chiefs who made 
their submission to Baber (Apnl, 1529).* Mohammed Shah 

• Secamjer died in a.'d. 1317 ( ■ Erskme's Baber, p. 403. 
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His first object was to gain, time to complete the conquest 
of Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy 
For this purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chunar, and 
provided it with all the means of retarding the advance of 
Humayun by an obstinate defence 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as 
it were, a detached portion of the Vmdhya mountains, which 
extend to the same river near Mirzapiir From that neigh- 
bourhood the hills recede westward, by the fort of Rohtas and 
Shirghati. and do not approach the river again until near Bha- 
galpur, after which they run straight south, leaving the Ganges 
at a great distance These hills, therefore, cover the whole of 
the south-west of Behar and Bengal, and shut up the road 
along the south bank of the Ganges, m two places — one near 
Chumar, and the other at Sicragalh, east of Bhagalpur The 
hills themselves are not high, but poor and covered with woods. 

As Humayiin marched along the Ganges, and made use 
of that river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 
for him to begin with the siege of Chunar “ After investing 
the place, ho endeavoured to mine such parts of the walls as 
were accessible on the land side, and also brought floating 
batteries, constructed for the purpose, to bear upon the face 
towards the river Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed , the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several months, and knowing that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendered The siege had been conducted 
by Rumi Khan, the Constantmopohtan Turk, who brought 
Bahadur Shah of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Humayun , and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the gunners 
in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut off, either to 
disable them for the future, or m revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned 

After the taking of Chimar, Humayun pushed his march 
along the Ganges Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Slahmud, king of Bengal, who had ]ust been driven from his 
dominions, and was still suffenog from a wound he had 
received in lua last defeat 

Tho ^leinoira of Humayun soy imter, who scarcely ever gives a 

the anay reach“d Chunar on the date, may have mistaken the year, 
Shabl Barat (Shab4n loth) of ah although ho has remembered the 
045, January, 1539, but tlus w ould festival, and that the siege began 
leave only six months for the con- loth SUaban, A h 944 (January 8th, 
quest of Bengal and all tho other 153S) All accounts agree that tho 
operations till Humajun’s defeat m si^a lasted several months, some 
Safar, ah 94G (June, 1539) loon- say six months 
elude, therefore, ^hat tho memoir* 
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As ho approached the defile of Sicragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it They found it already 
occupied by Jclal IChan, the son of Shur I\han, mHo attacked 
and repulsed them ivith considerable loss Humay un hastened 
on with his mam body to rctneve this check, but was agreeably 
surprised to find tho pass deserted, and the road open to the 
capital of Bengal 

It was no part of Shir KJian’s plan to copo with the supenor 
force of Huraayun m this stage of the campaign Ilia dto gn 
from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on the south west , 
and with this view he had removed his family, and all that lie 
pos'sessed of value to Rohtas Tho protracted siege of Chunir 
had enabled him to reduce Gour, and to defeat Mahmud m 
a conclusive battle He had still required time to rcmo\c tLo 
captured treasures and stores to Rolitas, and to dispose of tho 
open country in the manner tliat suited his views Jclal Ivhan 
had therefore been instructed to delay Humayun at tho pass, 
but to avoid any serious encounter, and to join his famer m 
tho hills Humayun accbrdmgly took possession of Go«r 
without further opposition But tho rams Ind by Ibis tune 
attained their height tho Dclti of tho Ganges was one las 
sheet of water, and in tho country btjond tho 
tion every brook and channebwas becomo an impassable tlooa 
It w as impossible to carry on operations m Bengal, and scatw / 
less difficult to keep up a communication with Upper 
This forced inactivity lasted for several months, dunng 
time tho spints of tho soldiers sank under tho moist 'uidsul r> 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by tho sickly season 
that follows the heavy rams No sooner were the 1“^“^ 
lhan they began to desert in numbers , and Pniico ilmdal, w 
had been left in North Bclmr went off even before tho rai 
had cuised 

ilcanwhilc blur Khan issued from his retreat, look iioevci-i o 
of Bchur and Benares, recovered Chun ir, laid siege to ' 

and pushed his detachments up tho Ganges as far as tano J 
Thus, when tho season for military operations 
llumuyuri found Ins communication with his capital 
intercepted, and himself left with no allcrnativo but to 
his new conquest to tho chargo of a weak detachment, a 
endeavour to force his vray to Agri with the nat ot 
rcduccil army 

He for some time hesitated to adopt this dccidid incasn 
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and the dry season, was half over before he set out on his 
retreat He sent on i considerable body before ho himself 
began his march, under the command of IChani Khanan Lodi, 
one of Baber’s pnncipal generals By the time this ^forco 
reached Monghir, it uas surprised and defeated by a detach* 
ment sent by Shir, who was now as enterprising as he had 
before been cautious , and who, to show his confidence in the 
result of his operations, had already assumed the title of King 

If Humayun had not before had sufficlcn^motlves for ex- 
tricating himself from his present situation, the accounts he 
was daily receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must have 
filled him with impatience but by the time he had passed 
Baxar, between Patna and Bendres, he found that Shir Shah 
had raised the siege of Jounpur, and was come by forced 
marches to intercept his retreat Shir Shah had made a march 
of thirty five miles on that day, and Humayun was advised 
to attack him before his troops had time to refresh The step 
seemed too hazardous to bo adopted at once , and the next day 
he found Shir intrenched m such a manner that he could neither 
bo passed nor attacked with any prospect of success Huma 
yun, therefore, intrenched m his turn, and began to collect 
boats and form a bndge across the Ganges, so as to pursue 
his retreat along the opposite bank Shir Shall, to whom 
every delay was an advantage, allowed him to go on for nearly 
two mouths , when, the bridge of boats being nearly com- 
pleted, Shir Shah one day left his camp standmg, and occupied 
by a sufficient force to conceal his movement from the enemy , 
while he himself, with tlie choice of his army, made a secret 
march to the rear of Humayim’s position, and returning in 
the night, attacked him m tlwee columns about daybreak, and 
completely surprised his camp Humayun had only time to 
leap on horsebacl , and, though himself disposed to make one 
effort, at least against the enemy, ho was urged by those 
around h m to provide for his own safety , and one of his 
principal officers, seizing his rems in a manner compelled him 
to make his way to the river side The bridge, as has been 
mentioned, was not finished , and, as Humayun had not a 
moment for deliberation, he plunged at once into the Ganges 
Before he reached the opposite bank his horse was exhausted, 
and sank into the stream , and Humayun himself must have 
met with the same fate, if ho had not been saved by a water- 
carrier ** who was crossing avitli tho aid of the sk.n used to 

** [This man afterwards came to power durmg which interval ho is 
•'Agra, and was rewarded by sittmg eaid to have provided handsomely for 
half a day (or as some say two himself and his friends {Ersktne, m 
hours) on the throne with absolute 179 ) — Ed] 
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hold water, which he had inflated like a bladder, and which 
enabled him to support the king’s weight as well as hU 
own. Thus rescued, Humayun pursued hts flight, wth a very 
small retinue, to Calpi-, and thence proceeded to Agra, almost 
the whole of his army having been cut off by the enemy or 
drowned in the river Humayun’s queen, whom it had been 
the object of his last exertion to save, had already been sur- 
rounded, and fell into the hands of the enemy , she w as treated 
by Slur Shall with scrupulous delicacy and attention, and 
was sent on the first opportunity to a place of safety. Thu 
tremendous disaster took place in the end of Juntj, 1539" 
Humayun’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential 
importance at Agra While he was shut up in Bengal, Pnnee 
Hinddl had begun to col ect adherents at Agra, and being 
afterwards joined by the fugitives from Bengal, he went into 
open rchcllion , while Prince Camran, on being applied to bj 
the king’s representatives, immediately set out from Cabul, 
professedly to support Humayun’s interests, but in reality to 
bo at hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing hisoim 
The arrival of Humayun put a stop to all those designs. Bo 
pardoned Hinddl, at the intercession of Camran, and the three 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of their 


common enemy. ^ . 

While Humayun was occupied in repairing liis Io»s^, ohir 
Shah contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in 
Hindostan, and piocccdcd to recover possession of Bengal, an 
lo put all his former temtoncs into a state of order. _ 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides m thc^ 
transactions. Towards the end of the JIahometan 
Humayun onco more moved from Agra, Ins own army bcinc 
strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 men j^rionginR 
Camran, who bimsolf retired to Labor. By this time ‘ 
Shall had reached the Ganges opjiosilo Canouj, and both par i 
beemed unwilling to offer an advantage to the other; un 
at length Sultan Jlirza (a princo of the family of ^ 

who had before been in rebellion) deserted from 
camp with Ins followers ; and the example was so likely o 
followed, that Ilumdyun determined to bring the contest o 
issue, and crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats wbici 

’* 3Ir>it >(nton) iiHcnlw Ilum4>un, doc* great ll,,i 

defeat to trt>iu.hor>, «md *ay tliatShlr hliili m llio fneU, und "’..i.un* 

‘'liAli AltAcked Inm dtiniig »n armi** occasion, tliat liodclaj~ 1* 
tu'c, or e\cn ivfur u j>caco litwl Unn rt'trcut b> oniiiiung lam -urriexJ 

»ig«ryj Tin* uccnnnl, in iteclf, doM tion*. Imt no\cf profeMc*! to i 

t>i>l M III iii,]>n>t,ab1o : but ltuktpi%«n hi* bontibl). mil wo* 

»'> M.jo, from Abul r^l. dU>t.^l to U i.al«n.^y 

■lUiough It rM-raMouallv- ajipiiia on> aurcr** of hi* »traia(?»** 

|>tui rv>tia epiilMia to llie riiatny o( 
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had constructed A general action ensued, in Mhich Hunia- 
yun’s army was entirely defeated, and driven into the Ganges. 
Humayun himself was in imminent danger • Ins horse was 
wounded, and he must have been killed or taken, if he had not 
fortunately found an elephant, on which he mounted Even 
then the driver could not be prevailed on to attempt to swim 
the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw him from his 
seat on the neck, and give hta place to a eunuch whom ho 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the ammal across 
tlie stream The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend , and Humayun must still have perished, if two 
soldiers,” who happened to have gained that part of the shore, 
had not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to 
him, so as to enable him to make good his landing Before 
long he was joined by his brothers, the princes Hindal and 
Askari, and also by some troops , and all together made their 
way to \gra, after a narrow escape from being plundered by 
the villagers on their rgad 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end , and they 
had scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most 
portable part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and to 
escape to Camrdn at Labor 

Even there Humdyun was no welcome guest Camran 
was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at home, and 
of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shah , and lost no 
time m making his peace with the conqueror, to whom he ceded 
the Punjab, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving Humayun to 
provide as he could for his own safety 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, the 
province which adjoined to Cainran’s temtones on the south 
It w as m the hands of Husein, the head of the family of Argliun, 
who had been driven out of Candahar by Baber , and as it 
had oace belonged to XteJlv, Harndyiin hoped that he might 
still find some means of inducing it to recognize his authority 

But there was nothing in Humayun’s character to promise 
him such an ascendency 

Though not deficient m intelligence, he had little energy , 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and affections By nature ho was more 
inclined to ease than ambition , yet, as he had been brought 
up under Baber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exer- 
tion, he never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his 
situation, or quite lost the advantages of his birth pnd preten- 
sions, though he never turned them to the best account 

** IFrsl mo Raja “ one,” who after- — Sliema ud dm, the ‘ atkeh,” or 
w irda became a distmgiushed noble, foster father of Akber — Ed ] ' 
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He passed into tlie Axghun territories tlirough Ucli , bat 
after a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less 
fruitless hostilities (during which he attempted the sieges of 
Bakkar and Sehwan), ho found his funds expended, and the 
resources of the country exhausted, and m as deserted by tlio 
adventurers he had collected,** just as Husein Argliun iias 
advancing to attack him In this extremity he fled to Uch, 
and resolved, as a last resource, to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of Maldco, raja of Malwar, whom he supposed to be 
favourably disposed towards him , but when, after a journey 
over the desert, m which he lost many of his followers from 
thirst and fatigue, ho had reached the neighbourhood of Joilpur 
ho found that the raja was much less inclined to assist bim 
than to deliver him up to his enemies, and was obliged again 
to seek comparative safety m the dreary sands from which bo 
had just emerged His present object was to make his way 
to Amercot, a fort in the desert not far from the Indus , and 
m this journey he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, 
and Ind greater evils to encounter than any he had jci 
experienced Before ho quitted the inhibited country, tno 
villagers repelled all approaches to their water, which 5'*^* * 
them a precious possession , and it was not without i 
and bloodshed that his followers wero able to slako their th^ 
And all this avas but a prelude to scenes of greater 
His small tram was encumbered by the prcseuco of 
of Ills family , and they had already left the last trace of hu 
culture belund, and were struggling with thirst m the hear 
tho desert, when one morning, after a night of l A 

perceived that their march was followed by a consiue 
body of horso , and the worst apprehensions sccnicu o 
realised when they found it was commanded by tho ^ 
Maldco, and was sent to chastise their intrusion in o 
territory, 

Ihcso new enemies closed in on tho exhausted par ^ 
off those who attempted icsislanco, and drove tho res 
Ihcra , while another detachment pushed forward an 
possession of tho wells, on which tho only remaining ln>P® 
of temporary relief was founded a 

Tho calamities of tho fugitucs seemed now 
close, but tho lldjputs had no intention of destroying 
and when all hope appeared to bo extinguished, tho WP 
advanced with a white flag, and after reproaching tlitin 
Immg entered liis father’s territory without Ica\e, 


*• [Timll 11, g WM ono of lu« abl«t 
•iul « 0 ®»t faithlul follower*. 11m lAl 
liJgM had boon at fir*t with 


lIumAj un, but bad at Ir*'S*t* 
lum — Ed J 
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with having killed kme in a Hindu country, supplied them with 
water for their immediate i^hef, and allowed them to proceed 
without further molestation But the natural horrors of the 
desert still remained , several marches were still to be accom- 
plished , and it was not tiU they had again endured the tor- 
ments of thirst, and witnessed the miserable death of many of 
their companions, that Humayun, with seven mounted atten- 
dants, at length found entrance to Amercot The straggling 
survivors of his party assembled at the same place 

At Amercot he, at last, found a friend The chief, whose 
name was Rana Perbad, not only received him with respect 
and hospitality, hut offered liis assistance in. another attempt 
tb gam an establishment in Sind 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave 
birth to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire to 
the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct 14,1642) During 
his residence beyond the Indus," Humayun had been struck 
with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an entertain- 
ment given to him, m the women’s apartment, by his stop 
mother, the mother of Prince HindaJ He found she was the 
daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jam, in Kliorasan," and 
formerly preceptor to that prince , that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betrothed , and so strong was the 
impression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remon-* 
stranceS of his brother, he almost immediately married her 
She was far advanced in her pregnancy during the march to 
Amercot, and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was 
conveyed through the hardships of the desert 

Humayun had marched for Smd the day before the birth 
of Akber It is usual on such occasions for the father to give 
presents among his friends Humayun had no presents to 
give, except one pod of musk, whicli he broke up when the 
news reached him, and distributed among his adherents, with 
a wish that his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume 

He was accompanied on this expedition by Rana Persad, 
With a considerable body of Rajputs, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own With this force they proceeded to 
Jun m Smd “ They took the place, after an action with the 
officer in charge , and though harassed by attacks from the 
troops of the Arghuns, they were joined by the neighbouring 

” [\V liil© he was boBiegiQg Bakkar *» Probably Jun (or Jiun), on a 
la the summer of 1541, before Jiuid&l branch of the Indus, haIf^7ay between 
hod deserted him — En J Tatta and Amercdt (See the map 

’8 Prtce \ol IV pp 7G0 640 to Dr Bumes Account of Smd ) 
Jtlemotrs of flum&jun, p 31 
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Hindu princes, and formed an army estimated by the author 
of the Jlemoirs at 16,000 hor<»e 

But Humayun’s ill-fortunc, or ill-management, continued 
to attend him The raja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, ^\as affronted by a Mogul, and got so little redress 
on complaining that ho quitted the camp m indignation, and 
was followed by all his Hindu fnends “ 

In consequcnco of this defection, Humayun was left almost 
alone to contend with Husem Arghun, who was advancing 
against him Ho novcrthelcss threw up mtrcnchments, and 
defended himself as well as he could till Husem Arghun, 
glad to get rid of him on any terms, consented to allow him 
to withdraw, and even to assist him on his journey, u he 
would immediately set out for Candahar These terms being 
settled, Humayun began his march towards his native kingdom 
(July 9, 1643 ) 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioijing 
him much aimoyance from their restless disposition, an 
Candahar was then held by Mirza Askan on the part of C/amr 
Humayun’s object probably was to bring that prince 
hts side, or to take the chances of gaming possession iq so 
other way His professed intention, however, was to leave 
son at Candahdr, and proceed himself on a pilgrimage to 
* When ho had reached Shal, about 130 miles south ® , 

dahar, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, ga P 
up to his tent, sprang from his horse, and, without * 
the bridle, rushed into the tent, and announced tMt * 
Askan was close at hand, with the design of making , 

prisoner So little was ho prepared for this mtelligence 
he had only time to place his queen on his own horse, an 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of lus ^ ^ 

Mirza Askan soon after amved He pretended to ^ 
with friendly intentions, treated his infant nephew wit 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candahar (Dec 1 > 
Meanwhile Humayun, accompanied by forty-two to • 
escaped to the Garmsir,** and thence to Sistan, which was 


^ [Just at this cnsis (April, 1643) 
he Mas rejoined by the celebrated 
Batri.m Khan this chief had escaped 
after the fatal battle of Kanauj, and 
liad resisted Shir Sh&h e efforts to win 
huu over and after many adventures 
had found hia way to llumayuas 
camp {Eraktne u 263 ) — Ed ] 

Some unexplained delay must 
have occurred between Jun and 
8-hw in The whole dutonce from 
Jun to Shal is under 450 miles and 


ho journey from Sehwan to 

ippears, by the Memoir t 
leen made m nmo aiw 

vhole time, trom Jun to 
ive months (from Rabi us -i,oot 

} to the middle of Rdmozin ^ 
December 10) causa of 

locoimtable delays were ^ 

nost of the disasters of lus reig 
2d 1 - Pcrsi* 

M[‘Tho temperature m 
lepend^ on eje% alien and soi, 
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under tho Pen>mu government Ho was received with peat 
respect by the governor, and sent on to Herat, to wait tho 
orders o£ the hmg o£ Persia At tho latter city he was joined 
by several of his partisans from Caiidahar o i r 

Three \ears had elapsed since Ins first arrival in Smd of 
which eighteen moiitlis Ind been oceupied in Ins negotiations 
and military attempts in that country siv nionths w ero spent 
mins journejs to the eastward of the Indus, mid a jeai in 
Ins rcsidenco at Jun and his journey to Candahar In his 
military affairs ho had shown no want of personal courage, 
but great deficiency in enterprise , and ho had gone through 
his subsequent calamities with cheerfulness that approached 

to ma2nanimity . , , _ 

Hi 3 temper ^va3 put to many tnals , for, iw delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great sufferings lo ^^as 
often exposed to instances of ill humour and disres.pect from 
his foUo^vera He was more than onco refused a ho^e, when 
It was almost necessary to his safety A boat, which lie ha 
prepared to coa\cy his family, on his flight, across the Indus, 
was seized by one of his chiefs , and during the terrible marc i 
to Amcrcot. an officer, who had lent his horse to the mother 
of Akber, on finding his own exhausted compelled her to dis- 
mount , and Humay un was obliged to gi\ c her hts, and procoe 
on foot till he met with a baggage camel On the other hand, 
he sometimes showed little consideration for his foUowcrs 
When he reached A.mcrcot, and was under the protection oj 
the raja, he suddenly sewed the baggage of his adherents, and 
even ripped open their saddles to discover their property, oi 
which ho took half to supply his own exigencies At the end 
of one of his first marches towards Jodpur, where ho had lost 
many of hia party in tho desert ho loaded all tho cattle, even 
his own horses w ith water, to relieve the survivors who inight 
be unable to come on , and as he went part of tho way back 
himself, he found a Mogul merchant to whom he owed a large 
sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaustion, when, 
with a hard heaitcd pleasantry, he refused to give him a drop 
of water until he had cancelled his debt before legal witnesses 
and it does not appear that he over relieved the poor man fiom 
the consequences of this forced remission 


thoxi on latitude Both the nortliern 
and Bouthem provinces have a cold 
and ■warm reg on (or sardatr and 
gamw r) The former is the higher 
and more mountainous part withm 
land the lattor those plains which 


stretch along the shores of the Cas 
plan Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean (Balfour a AU Hazn p 
100 note ) Tlio Garmsfr of tho text 
IS the low tract of land lying on the 
Heimand —Ed J 
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CHAPTER in 


SHiR snAn, and others of the family op sur 


AD. 1540, AH. 947 — A.D. 1556, AH. 964 

Shir Shuh takes possession of oil Humayun’s domiuons — Recovers 

AD 1S42, A u 949 — Massacres the garrison of BAisui — Invades M4nv4r, 
AD 1S44 AH 951 — lakes Chitor — Is killed at Cilinjer, May 22, 
AD 1545 , Rabi ul Ameal, All 952 — His character — His mtemal 
improvements — Selim supplants his elder brother. May 25, a D 154j, 
Rabi ul Awwal 15, a h 952 — Quells an obstinate rebellion, till ad 
1647, A 11 954 — Dios A D 1553. A H 960 — Account of a fanatical sect 
— Jloharnmetl A'dil murUers his nepliew, and usurps the throne a d 
1553, Air GOO — His vices and incapacity — Hemu, a lovr Hindu, moda 
pnmo minister — Vigour and talents of Hdmu — Oppressive tneosurea 
of the king — Robelhons, A D 1554, ah 961 — Separation of DcUii and 
the western provinces — Revolt of the Panjab under SecanderSur— 
Revolt of Bengal— Revolt of Matwa — Return of HumAyun— Success 
of HAmu — His defeat by Akber, and death— Death of Mohammed 
. A'dil 


The ultimate success of the House of Timur, and the great 
celebrity winch they afterwards obtained, have occasioned 
Shir Shdh to ber egarded as a usurper Yet, as bo was born 
m India, and expelled a foreign family who had only been 
fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, more 
conformable to justice than those of most founders of dynasties 
m that country. 

Tho retreat of Cdmran seems to have been concerted witl) 
Shir Shall, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the latter 
monarch took possession of the whole of tho Panjab After 
settling the province, and founding the famous fort of Kolit^i 
on the Hydaspes, which he named after that in Bchar, lie 
returned to Agra, and was soon called to subdue tho revolt 
of his own governor of Bengal. He made such a division o 
that province for the future as to guard against a rejictition 
of disturbance ‘ , 

In the course of the nest year ho conqueied Jldlwa , an 
. in that succeeding he reduced the fort of Raisin, which Mas 
held by the son of Siiliddi, a'Hindu chief, who had enjoj 
great authority under the government of Bahadur Shall. 1 a 
gamson surrendered on terms : but when tlicy had left t lo 
fort, the capitulation was declared null, on the authority of yo 
legal opinion of some l\Iahometan lawyers , and tho Hindus, iv i 
had confided to the faith of thetr engagement, wcio attackc 
and cut to pieces, after a bravo resistance. No 
bo discovered for this act of treachery and cruelty, 
was no example to make or injury to revenge, and tho dsj 

‘lividou tho districla of tho wholly independent of cacli other, 
prov iaco among a number of oOiconi, . (Ertkme, il. 423 >-Ed ] 
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of religious fury were long since gono by , yet there is no action 
so atrocious lu the history of any INIahometan prince in India, 
except Tamerlane 

Kext year, Shir invaded Hklarwar with an army of 80,000 
men llaldeo, raja of that country, was m the height of his 
power, and derived additional strength from the stenhty of 
hi3 territory, and the want of water in many parts of it 
Although he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior 
numbers of his antagonist, ho appears, at first, to have over- 
awed the invader Shir remained for a month, halted within 
a short distance of his army , but succeeded, at last, by the 
usual trick of letters written on purpose to be intercepted, in 
exciting the raja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing 
him to commence a retreat One of those chiefs, indignant 
at the imputation, determined, m the Rajput spirit of honour, 
to ^vlpe it off at any risk He quitted the army with his own 
tribe, consisting of only 12 000 men, and fell with such impetu 
osity on Shir Shah, who was unprepared for so vigorous 
an effort, that he throw his camp mto confusion , and so 
nearly gained the victory, tliat Shah, when ho had, at 
last, succeeded in repulsing the o^ailants, declared that ho 
had nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of millet — 
alluding to tlie poverty of the country and the low quality of 
its produce 

After this ho reduced tho Rana of Mewar to submission, 
and subsequently laid siege to Calinjer * He was hero over 
taken by a just retribution for his breach of faith at Raisin, 
for tho raja refused to enter mto terms which ho could not be 
sure nould be observed , and as Shir uas superintending the 
batteries, he was involved in the explosion of a magazine, 
which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and was so scorched 
that, although ho survived for some hours, his recovery was 
Aosvh hh? iTtw? eveavng’ liw tsxpcred 

In tho midst of his agomes, he continued to direct the 
operations of tho siege, and when intelligence was brought 
to him that tho place was taken, he exclaimed, “ Thanlcs bo 
to Almighty God * ” and never spoke again 

Shir Shah appears to have been a prince of consummate 
pnidcuco and abihtj His ambition was always too strong 
foi lus principles, and m the massacre at Raism ho had not 
even that passiou to plead, but towards Ins subjects, his 
measures were as benevolent m their intention as wise in their 
conduct Notwithstanding his short reign and constant activity 
111 tho field, he brought lus tcmtoncs into tho highcstr order, 
lai'* — iliUimud in a.d 1023 and Ukon by tho English m 
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and introduced many improvements in his civil government 
Abul EazI affects to deride Ins institutions, which he represents 
as a revival of those of Ala ud dm ; nevertheless, most of them 
remained after the downfall of his dynasty, and are spoken of 
by the same author, along with many others of former sove- 
reigns, as original conceptions of his master Akber Another 
author, who wrote under Akber,* states that Slur Shah made 
a high load, extending for four months’ journey, from Bengal 
to the western Rhotas, near the Indus, with caravanserais at 
every stage, and wells at every mile and a half , * tliero was 
an imam and a muezzin at every mosque, and provisions for 
the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of proper casts 
for Hindus as well as Mussulmans Tlio'-road was planted 
with rows of trees, for shade , and in many places was in the 
state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood for 
fifty two years 

Shir Shah was buried at Sahseram, where his stately mauso- 
leum 18 still to be seen, standing m the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile m circumfeience, which is faced by ivalla 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water, 


8 eh%n Shah Sui 

A'dil Khdn was the eldest son of Shir Shdh, and had been 
recognized as his heir by that king He was a priiico of J 
feeble character, while his, second brother, Jelal IChan, uas a 
man of known abilities, and had distinguished himself as ^ 
soldier in his father’s wars For these reasons, njost of t ^ 
chiefs were disposed to support Jelal , and four of the pnncipa 
of them having pledged their faith to AMil for his 
safety, and for his receiving an adequate provision, Im 
induced to abdicate m favour of his brother Jelal accoitling y 
was proclaimed by the title of Selim Shah,* and 
country near Biana was assigned to A'dil He soon after 
alarm at some proceedings of Sebm, and he seems to have 
good grounds for his suspicions , as Khowas Khan, tlic 
cipal general of Shir Shah, and one of the four chiefs who i' 
Security for the late agreement, took A'dil under his protcc > 
revolted from the king, and marched straight to the 
for the purpose of deposing him Selim had much to 


* In tho “ HIuntAUiab ut Ta- 
'vdriLh ” written in Alt 1004, ad 
1504 5 

* [Tho “ Zubdat ut Taw&nkh'* 
soys tliat there woo great security in 
IraveUiagdunngliia reign, as hoestab 
luti^ a law that tho mukoddams 
oj the Milage where any traveller was 


obbod should be 
nd lor fear of its ^ 

eiiiinddrs vised to .. . u 

,t mght (Sir U nhots 
193 }— Ed J , „„arsIilniShJ»’ 

« [His propcrtitlowoaisi'uu 

EnUne. u 448 )~bD ] 
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trom disaffection at home as «cU as from the dechred rebels ; 
but ho anticipated all movements against him by his prompti- 
tude and firmness, defeated the enemy, and in time entircly 
crushed the rehcllion. A'dd lied to Bchar, and a .is never 
more heard of. 

The nobles who had been secretly engaged in tho con-»piraey 
did not feel tliat their failure to take part with it Imd saved 
them from tho suspicions of tho king. Ono w'lis convicted aiul 
punished ; and the others began to plot anew, and tool; arms for 
their protection, without setting up any competitor for thocroNUi. 

The contest on this occasion took place tn tho Punjab. Tlio 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among tho (iakkurs ; 
by the strength of who^o country, and tlio support of tho 
.Mghan tribe of Niyazi, they were able to keep alivo tho inmir- 
rection for two years. 

The rest of Selim’s reign was passed in traiujuillity,* On 
one occasion, indeed, ho was informed tliat King Jluindyun, 
who had recovered Cabul, had actually cro'jscd tho Imlim to 
attack him, Selim happened to be mdisjiofcd at tho liino, 
and was sitting under tho application of ]ecche)4 ; hpt ho 
started up on tho instant, directed an immudiiito niitich, and 
was encamped aiv miles from Delhi before evuning. If aiarm 
had any share in this display of energy, it wan lll•f^lilndHl } 
Ilumayun liad only crossed for local piirpo < i, and ahnod 
immediately retired to Cabul. 
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property into a common stock, and some oven left their families 
and devoted themselves to the shekb Khowas Khan, the 
great general ■whose rebellion has been mentioned, iVas at one 
timo among their number At first the sheklx’s fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers went beyond all 
tolexable bounds , they thought it was flieir duty to interfere 
whenever they saw a man m any act of sm, and if he did not 
attend to their remonstrance to put him to death The civil 
government, as well as the Ifahometan lawyers, thought it 
now high time to interpose The shekh was tried, and con 
demned to death , but the king remitted his sentence, and 
banished him to Hindia on the Nerbadda This only spread 
the infection of hia doctrines . he converted the governor and 
the garrison, and was making gicater progress than ever, when 
ho was recalled to the capital The king was importuned by 
the JIuUas to put him to death , and, after many delays, he 
ordoied him to ho whipped, and then left to consider whether 
he would recant his errors The sliekli had previouely been 
seized by an epidemic then prevailing, and was so reduced t a 
he e’spired at the third lash His sect created no disturbanc , 
and seems to have melted away 


Mohammed Shah Sur A'dxl 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy twelve years old wM 
murdered by hia uncle, Mohammed Khan,* who usurp 
his throno under the title of Mohammed A'dil Shall, u 
better known by that of Adali * His character was not sue i 
as to efface the memory of his crime , he was grossly ignor i 
fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as deop ea 
from his incapacity as he was odious for his vices TT,,niu 
He committed the conduct of his government to one 
a Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and whose app^^^ 
ance is said to have been meaner than his origin 
all these external disadvantages, Hemu had abihties an 
of mind* sufficient to maintain his ascendency ami^t a p 
and martial nobihty, and to prevent the dissolution 
government, weighed down as it was by the folhes and inifl 
of its head “ , Md 

A'dil was scarcely seated on his throne Elbo*-* 

• ITlie boy s inolhor waa Ulubam 
mad 8 Bister, and tl a usurper lolled 
Ins mother s arms She hod 


. e arms 

repeatedly pleaded for her broUier _ 
life, when her husband ^^sll^ to put 
lum to death m order to secure the 
succession for lus eon Firuz (En 
’ I 4S3 }— to ] 




• t * Hi« ignoranoe and absurdity 
obtaiucd for lum iho name oI 


(..h, tool,* ) • (S,t H Ett"*' 

tablL»h..Ul.lor»toooli»^;K; 
e>en m the field ho 1 » 
ma httcr, oronan elepl'an* , 

« said to «. 

battloa for hU long l.Erii->n , 
492 >— Ed J 
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dissipated his treasures by the most mdiscnmmate profusion 
When he had nothing of his o^vn to give, he resumed the govern- 
ments and jagirs of his nobles, and *bestOTved tJiem on his 
favourites As the Afghans are never very capable of subor- 
dination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the suffercis 
by these resumptions bore their wrongs with great impatience 
On one occasion, when the king transferred the lands held by 
a mihtary chief to an upstait whom he favoured, the son of 
the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed, “ ^Vhat ' 
13 my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs * ” An 
attempt was made to fovee him out of the court , and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized liim by tlie 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet Being now attacked 
on all side'*, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door The king however, was able to draw 
the holt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant The ill consequences of the affair did not end 
here On the same day, one of the principal nobles fled from 
the court and, being joined by other malcontents, set up the 
standard of revolt near Chunar The king marched against 
the rebels, but, though he defeated them m action, his affairs 
were little improved by bis success , for Ibralum Sur, a person 
of his own family, seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, 
after a vain attempt to expel him, was forced to leave him m 
posoCasion, and confine himself to the eastern portion of his 
dominions This example of successful rebellion was not lost 
on the spectators Secander Sur, another nephew of Shir Shah, 
proclaimed himself king m the Panjab, advanced on Ibrahim, 
defeated him m action, and constrained him to leave Delhi 
and Agra Ibrahim was now driven m on the territory still 
m the bonds ijf A'djJ Hi? was and dsfoatad ITeaju, 
and pursued to Biana, where ho would have been captured, 
had not Hemu’s attention been called off by a rebeUion of 
Bengal The usurper m this case waa Slobammed Sur, who 
had been intrusted with the government of the province By 
the time Hemu had joined his master, he heard that Malwa 
had also revolted,** and that Humayun, having again entered 
India, had defeated Secander, and had taken Dcllii and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Hemu perse- 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance from his usurped territory Hemu was again 
V ictonous, and Mohammed Sur fell m the battle 

** [Slulh 3J»>iamnia<i ftrmalt — £o J 

“ fUndcr its governor, Slujja Khun, Eo 
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The rebellions m other quarters still continued, but the most 
imminent danger that presented itself was from Humayun at 
Agra While preparing to engage m this new contest, Htou 
heard of the death of his enemy, and the accession of Akber, 
who was then in the Panjab Deriving fresh courage from 
this change, Hemu deposited his nominal king at Chunar and 
set off witli 30,000 men to recover the capital His numbers 
increased as he advanced through a friendly country Agra was 
taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had been with 
Humayun were assembled under Tardi Beg at Delhi Having 
been defeated in the field, Tardi Beg precipitately abandoned 
the city , and Hemu now prepared to march to Labor, and 
give the last blow to the apparently discomfited invaders 
The general opinion m Atber’s camp was in favour of a 
retreat to Cabul , but Akber, who was only in his thirteenth 
year, left the uhole conduct of affairs to Bairam IChan and 
the intrepid character of tliat officer preserved the hopes of 
the House of Timur Rejecting the timid counsels of the 
other chiefs, Bairam advanced against Hemu with a greatly 
inferior force , and after a desperate battle at Panipat, m which 
Hemu showed the most heroic courage, the Indian army was 
defeated, and Hemu taken prisoner (November 5, 1556) 
With Hemu A dd lost all hopes of recovering his dominions 
he continued to reign for some time longer, till he was killed in 
a battle with a new pretender'* in Bengal 
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At the time when Humayun entered Persia the throno 
occupied by Shah Tahmasp, the second of the S ifavi (or ooP 
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^Pinled and BoirAm to 

enforce order, had Tardi IWjt utto 


death for abandomng Delhi 
>* [Tile son of Jluliomniad 
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kings His father was descended from a family of derviscs, 
which had denved importance and influence from its sanctity, 
and was stiU prmcipally supported by the enthusiasm of the 
nation for the Shia religion, which had been widely disseminated 
by the family, and formally established m Persia by Shah 
Ismail, the first king of the race Though the Shias and 
Sunnis dilTer less than Catholics and Protestants, their mutual 
animosity is much more bitter , and the attachment of the 
Persians to thetr sect is national as well as religious, the Shia 
faith being professed m no great kingdom but theirs Coming 
so early in the succession to its founder, Shah Tahraasp was 
not only a devout adherent, but an ardent apostle of this new 
religion , and it was by his feelmgs in that respect that he 
nas m a great measure, actuated in his conduct to Huniayun 
The intercourse betu een those princes w as highly characteristic 
of Asiatic despots Humayun’s reception was marked with 
every circumstance of hospitality and magnificence Tho 
governor of every province received him with the highest 
honour, and the people of eveiy city came in a body to meet 
him , he was lodged m the king’s palaces, and entertained 
with regal splendour , but m the midst of this studied respect 
he was treated with little delicacy, and all semblance of gene 
rosity disappeared as often as he disputed the will of the Persian 
monarch, or became in any way obnoxious to his pride or 
caprice Though welcomed from the moment of his arrival, 
he was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapoed before he was admitted to an interview with the king 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer Bairam 
Khan, on a mission to Shah Tahmasp , and it was through 
a circumstance m the treatment of his envoy that he was fii^t 
reminded how completely he was m the power of another 
More effectually to unite his followers by some visible 
symbol, the first Safavi had made them wear a particular 
description of cap from which the Persians took the name they 
now bear This sectarian distinction was an object of as much 
aversion to the other ^lahometans as a rosary and crucifix 
would have been to a Calvmist of the seventeenth century * 
On one occasion of Bairam’s attendance at court, the ki ng 
desired him to wear the cap , and on Bairam’s representing 
that he was tho *^ervant of another prince, and was not at 
liberty to act without orders, Tahmasp told him “he might 

^ Tl 6 Persmos generally call them the measure though unaccompam‘'d 
selves IvazalMsh or Zledhead from with any religious innovation, was so 
the colour of tlus cap B&ber at- unpopular as to produce a dangerous 
tempted to introduce it among hia diMflection to lus go\ enunent (So© 
troops, at a timo when he depended Eiskine s Baber p 244 ) 
on the goodwill of tlio Persians but 
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MIBZA ASKERI *ad 1545. An 953 

In* Sjstan Humdyun found 14,000 horse '(instead of tbo 
12,000 promised), under the command of the king’s son, Morad 
llirza ‘ Camran ^va3 still m possession of Cabul Candahar 
had been surpnsed by Hindal, but retaken , and that prmco 
had been forgiven by his brother, and was now governor of 
Ghazni, the government of Candahar being entrusted to "Mirza ^ 
Askeri Camran had also taken Badakhshan from his relation 
Soleiman, who had been placed there by Baber, it compre- 
hended the south of Bactna , the northern part of that pro- 
vince, including Ballvh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks Shir 
Shah was still alive, and there was little to be hoped from an 
invasion of Hindostan 

Humayun’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were probably not moic numerous when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bost, on the 
n\er Hclmand That place soon surrendered, and the force 
advanced unobstructed to Candahar (March, 1545) 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirza 
A«kcri might escape with hts treasures, led them at first to a 
tumultuary attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and 
the siege was then opened m fonn It lasted for more than 
five months, during which time Humayun sent Bairam Khan 
to Cabul to endeavour to bring Camran to terms His mission 
was unsuccessful , and as for a long time none of the chiefs 
or inhabitants of the country joined Humayfin, the Persians 
began to be disheartened, and to talk of returning to their own 
country At length things look a favourable turn deserters 
of different ranks came in from Cabul , and the garrison of 
Candahar being reduced to distress for subsistence, many of 
the troops composing it escaped to their own homes, while 
others let Uicnwclvcs down from the walls and came over to 
the besiegers '■ 

ilirza Askeri was now obliged to surrender , and, by tbo 
intervention of his aunt, tho sister of Baber, ho obtained a 
promise of pardon from his brother (Peptember, 1545) But 
Pumd^un’s heart seems to have been hardened by his long 
misfortunes and dis,ippomlmcnts , and his proceedings, which 
formerly were chiefly to bo blamed for vieakncss, began to 
a^-sumo a darker character. Askcri was compelled to make 
his appearance before the conqueror w ith Ins sw ord hung naked 
from his neck, and to display his submission in tho most humi- 
liating fonns When this was over, Ilumdyun, with seeming 
generosity, placed him h^ hts side, and showed him every mark 

* [Tim the tins* thini eon, tt tlio TurU tnbo of Kujnr, from 
llx'n lui tnfiuiL Tlio trooiM were uhicli iho pn-oent ro\ol fiuuily of 
rcAlly under tho rcimiiaml of a nobJo I’crsui u deecendod. — La ) 
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wluch. for I o^n cant and hyP<>“f / Itn m the 
of the acts It defends, is not surpassed by “y‘’'”S e 
Memoirs of Tamerlane The sum is, that Persian prmce, 
having suddenly died, Humayun, still 5 ,on on 

fervent attachment to Shah _ of tl,o garrison, 

friendly terms into the city, slaughtere y return 

and made an extraordinary merit of allowing the res 

to their o^vn country ‘ nf Aiyiii Fazl are 

It IS probable tlmt the sophistical pretex s of 

not chargeable to Humayun, who might p force 

bound to observe an engagement mung rm him by forc^ 
This argument, however, if admissible as f , , y;,g, 

conversion, does not apply to f p„sia and by 

was the price of the assistance of the lung of Persia , anu y 

Uonol the r.sUof aquetrel Hume^ra. 
stifled the reproaches oi 
science until Morad Mirsne death 
afforded an opperti^'y 
his design. Even then ho absolutely 
reliised W endanger «>« 

tSa\W/hS.i.?'i“5nS anS 

°riy consented to loU them mto 
SLty, and surprise th “ "hen 

they wore off their guard Ho feggd 

permission o£ the flovemer to send 

Err. Ashen “.?“?he“ er 

heptpnsoncnnCandohir Therer 

sum gave his consent without hcsita 
tiM ^ and the escort, being ^oretly 
I”pported by other d.toctoent.^ 
soS one o£ the gates on which a 
conflict ensued a»d ■nany tte 
garrison Put » 

tPnee, vol IV p ) L > 

Llian was appomted ^ 

m a despatch to the ah&h he pre 
tended to hold it for him. {Ertktne, 

u 320 )— Ed] 


® Tlie foUowmg is a specimen of 
Abul Fail B manner of relating a 6^'')' 
hi o the present It is from Col 
Pnee a version and, though not 

hteral gives the spint of the ongmol 

After enlargmg on the complaints <» 
the people of Candahar (who had 
never been subject to Humayun) 
against the officers of their present 
sovereign the kmg of Persia he g®®® 
on The generous monarch felt 
himself under considerable embar 
rassment lest, m satisfying the de 
mands of justice by mflictmg punish 
ment on the oppressors he might give 
oQence to his good ally, the king of 
Persia or by sufienng the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished they 
might be encouraged to extend their 
malpractices a hundred fold against 
tlio unfortunates still subject to their 
authority his conscience pretty dis 
tmctly reminding him that by this 
latter course he should most surely 
incur tho just vengeance of an 
oSended Goi* On mature considera- 
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aviiihng Imnsclf of tint aasistanco, after ho was free from 
rcstrunt, ho ratified hia engagement anew , and his infraction 
of it, especially with tho concomitant cncumstanccs, must 
leave him under the stigma of treachery, though not, perhaps, 
of ingratitude 

After tho occupation of Candahar, Ilumayun marched for 
Cabul, although tho winter had already set m with extra- 
ordinary seventy As ho advanced, ho was joined by his 
brother Hindal and afterwards by other deserters, m such 
numbers that when ho reached Cabul Camran found it im 
possible to resist and fled to Bakkar on tho Indus, where lie 
throw himself on tho protection of Iluscm Argliun, prince of 
Sind ' Humayun entered Cabul and recovered his son Akber, 
now between two and tbicc years of ago 

After remaining for some months at Cabul Humajun set 
out to recover Badakhslun, which was again in tho hands Of 
Mirza Soleiman Before his departure, ho thought it prudent 
to put his cousin Yadgar Mirza, who had just joined him, and 
w as suspected of fresh intrigues, to death What is remarkable 
in this event is that tho governor of Cabul flatly refused to 
carry the order into osccution, and that Humavua directed 
another person to perform it without inflicting any punishment 
on tho governor 

While Humayun was at Badaklishan, where he remained 
for many months, Camran icturned from Sind and surprised 
Cabul Humayun marched against him in the dead of winter, 
defeated his troops, and drove him within the walls On this 
and all subsequent occasions during the siege, Humayun put 
his pnsoners to death m cold blood, which Camran retaliated 
by still greater cruelties and even threatened to expose young 
Akber, who had again fallen into bis hands to tho fire of tho 
cannon, if they continued to batter the town ^ 

At length Camran was compelled to quit Cabul (ApriU 1547) 
Ho made his escape m the night and fled to Gori, in the south 
of Bactna Being, after some time, dislodged from thence by 
a detachment of Humayun’s, he bad recourse to the Uzbeks 
at Balkh, and by their aid be recovered Badakhshan During 


* [Camran hero married Hoseios 
daughter Chuchak Begum who r« 
mainod attached to lum amidefc nil 
1 13 Vicissitudes (ErsLine } — Ed ] 

^ Abul Fazl states that C&niian 
did actually expose Akber without 
giimg the loasi. notice and that t 
was only by the d rocu interposition 
of Providence si own la tn racles of 
which he relates tho particulars tiiat 
the destruction of the roy^ infant 
was averted Tho account givni ux 


tho text of this ono fact la from tlie 
memoir writer that author posses 
over most of tho other atrocities on 
both s des but on that subject I am 
afraid ll eta la no reason for distract 
mg \bul rail Tlio m moir writer 
mentions that Cdbul was given up to 
plunder after tho flight of Cimran 
ns a puni«liinent for tho infidelity of 
tho inhabitants which is not noticed 
by Abul Fazh 
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these operations the summer passed, and Humayun was con- 
strained by the snow to defer his march from Cabul until the 
next spring. He then set out for Badaldishan, where Camran 
was defeated, driven into Talekan, and, being disappointed of 
the assistance he expected from the Uzbeks, reduced to sur- 
render (August, 1548). On this occasion Hum%un behaved 
with perfect 'good faith and humanity : he treated Camran 
with great kindness ; and three of the brothers being now 
together, he released the fourth, Blfrza Askeri, and they all 
assembled at a feast, -where they ate salt together, and were, 
for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Humayun returned to Cabul. Next spring (1649) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he appears at 
last to have acqiiired a sufficient spirit of enterprise ; for, 
having taken the small fort of Eibak, he immediately began 
to hold consultations about the conquest of Transoxiana : 
but, at the moment of liis reaching Balkh, where he had beaten 
•off 'a sally of the garrison, he received intelligence that 
Camran had rebelled, and was threatening Cdbul ; and on 
commencing his march on his return to Ins capital, he was so 
pressed by the Uzbeks that his retreat soon became a flight, 
and it was with difficulty that his troops made their way, in 
total confusion and disorder, to a place of safety. This calamity 
shook the fldchty of his remaining adherents ; and in a battle 
which took place soon after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted 
him ; and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which fol- 
loived. On this occasion he was wounded by a soldier of 
Camran, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humayun 
called out, “ You >vretch ! how dare you 1 ” and the man was 
so confounded by the stem look of the Icing that he dropped 
his arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle 
of 1550). Humayun now lied, with only eleven attendants, 
among whom was Joulier, the author of the memoir. He 
underwent many hardships, and for some time suffered from 
his wound : in the end he reached Badakhshan, where Mirza 
Soleiman, for the first time, zealously supported him. On his 
flight, Camran again took C4bul, and Akber once more fell into 
his hands. But in a subsequent battle * fortune proved favour- 
able to Humayun ; Camran was obliged to take refuge with 

* tlVhilo collecting hi3 troops, Hu But the seed fell in on uncongenial 
miyun mode them take an oath of sod, — “ there was no hereditary peer- 
fidelity, when one of lus nobles, Haji ego or rank, no great council, no con- 
MuhammadKhdn, proposed that Hu- vocation of the church, no municipal 
mdyun himself should take an oath to institutions in the towns, no common- 
follow the advice of lus friends, which weal at all, no foundation for free 
ho agreed to do. Under other car- institutions j nothing was fixed or 
cumstances this might have been the stable but despotism.’’ (Srsktne, 
germ of a constitutional monarchy. iL pp. 388-90 ) — Ed.] ^ 
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an Afghan tribe in the mountains of Kheiber , Cabul was taken, 
and all the open country restored to obedience (1551) 

The king soon after marched against Khalils, the tribe that 
had harboured Camran He was attacked m the night by 
those mountaineers his brother Hindal uas killed, and he 
nas obliged to take refuge m Besut a small fort m the pass 
betneen Peshawer and Cabul Ihe Afghans did not follow 
up their advantage , and while Camran was feasted in turn 
by successive tribes, Humayun again took the field, defeated 
the Afghans, and compelled Camran to fly to India , wheie he 
sought an asylum xvith Sultan Sehm, the successor of Shir Shah 
(1652) Receiving no encouragement in that quarter, he fled 
to the sultan of the Gakkars, and was ultimately betrayed by 
him to Humayun, three years after his last expulsion from 
Cabul ' (September, 1553) 

Though Camran’s repeated offences uould have justified 
hts immediate execution, they do not in the least reconcile 
us to the treatment he received when given up 

Humayun had come into the Gakkar territory to receive 
the prisoner , and Camran, when brought before him, advanced 
uitli great humility , but Humayun receued him graciously, 
seated him on hts right hand, and soon after, some ^\ater melon 
being handed round, ho gave half of the piece ho had taken 
to his brotlicr In the evening there was an entertainment, 
uith singers, and the "night was passed” m “jollity and 
carousing ” Next day passed m the same manner during 
the course of it, some of his counsellors asked Humayun what 
ho intended to do with his brother, and ho answered, “ Let 
us first satisfy the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I 
think proper ” 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied , and it was 
determined that Camran should be blinded The author of 
the ^Icmoirs.^ having been ordered ta aJLtend. on the ptmee^ 
desenbes the particulars of bis misfortune At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as ho u as setting off on Ins march One oflicer rode 
after him, and told him in Turki the difiiculty that had arisen , 
on which the king reviled him, and asked why he had not done 
It lumeclf On the officer’s return, the^order was made known 
to Camran w ith many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet 
Camran bore tlio torture without a groan, until lemon juice and 
salt were squeezed into his cyts, when |io called out, “ 0 Lord, 
my God whatc\cr sms I hi\o cormrnticd ha\o been amply 

niahid in tins world ha\o compassion on me in the next ” 

• Memoift, p 10,. « Vtmotr*. p 101 
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After Witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain he went on to the camp, and sat down m his 
tent m a very melancholy mood On this the king sent for 
him, and asked why he had come away without orders The 
author replied that the business was completed, and the king 
told him he need not go back , and immediately gave him an 
order about some trifling business, without further noticing 
what had passed He probably felt more shame than pleasure 
at the intelligence , indeed, the circumstances are important, 
rather as showing the effects of his situation than the nature of 
hia disposition, of which they are nob otherwise characteristic 
than in the indecision and the wish for things to go on smoothly 
He was not naturally cither cunning or cruel , and if he 
had been a hmited monarch m Europe, he would most likely 
not have been more treacherous or bloody than Charles II 
Camran, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died “ 

After this transaction, Humayun was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmir , but hear ng of the advance of Selim Shah, he 
retreated to Cabul, and spent the next year at that place and 
Candahar 

In the meantime, Sehm Shah had died , and the misgovern 
meat of hts successor had broken up bis territories into five 
portions, m each of which there was a separate king 

Sccander Sur, to whose share the Panjab had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and bad 
driven him from his territories, while A'dil, the real sovereign, 
was carrying on operations against both Circumstances could 
not, therefore, have been more favourable to Humayun, but 
the recollection of former misfortunes seems to have excited 
gloomy forebodings about India , and it was not till ho was 
encouraged by omens as well as arguments that Humayun 
could make up his mmd to the enterpris>e When he had 
undertaken it, he executed it with alacrity ho set out from 
Cabul with 15,000 horso (January, 1555) ho invaded the 
Panjab, defeated Secanders governor, and took possession 
of Labor, where ho remained for some time to settle the 
proimco ** 

At Sirhmd ho engaged Secander, who had advanced to 

[IIo died October, 15S His tha tnbea of tho four gencraU com 
Irghun uifo would not Ioa^e him maadiog tha division'^ Boirum 
but m epito of her father s remon IChun was a Persian Turk Ivhizr 
Btranccs refused to stay bch nd. Khan an \fghdn Hazdra Tardl B6g 
Shoonlj sur\ivcd him a few roontha. a Turk of horgUunn and SoUandcr 
—Ed ] Khan on Uzbek (Brrltne, u. p 

[ Tito motley nature of Humd 515 } — Ed } 

)una army may be conceived from 
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meet hmi at the head of a large army. Humayim gamed a, 
decided victory, and immediately took possession of Delhi and 
Agra, ■while Secander fled to the mountains under Himalaya, i 

The latter pnnce, not long after, again issued from hia 
retreat, and Bairani Khan •\ as sent along with Prince Akbcr 
to the Panjab to oppose him 

Humayun, though thus restored to his capital, had re- 
covered but a small porbon of his original dommions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy In le^s than six months after 
his return to Delhi he met with an accident which occasioned 
his almost immediate death He liad been walking ou the 
terrace of hia library, and was descending the stairs (which, 
in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of the build- 
ing, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about a foot 
high) Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, he 
stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the cner had done He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on lus staff , the stall 
slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapet He was stunned at the time; 
and, although he soon recovered his scnso’i, the injury he had 
recei> ed was beyond cure On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty ninth year of his age, and twenty sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen year» of his banishment from 
his capital 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improve- 
ments , and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, 
except the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khou- 
dcmir, who had come to Baber’s court soon after hia invasion 
of India, and died in the camp of Humayun during his expedi- 
tion to Guzerat, 
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Recovery o! Tcliuganfi and Carn4ta by tho Hindus — Further dismcm 
berment of tho cmpiro — Bahmont kingdom of tho Deckan. a d 1347 
until A4> 1318 — Increased intercourse with the Hindus — Rivalry be- 
tween the Sbia and Sunai sects in the court aud army — States formed 
out of the Bahmoni domiuions, ad 1480 1512 — Bijapur — Ahmed- 
oagor— Uolcouda — Beror — Cidar — ^Thcir Justorj — Battle of Tdhcdta, 
Jon 2S, A.D 1505 . Jamdda’s SanI 20, A.n 072^Fall of the kingdom 
of Btjayanagar — Guzerat— -ildlwa — Other Mahometan kingdoms— The 
Rajput states — Change in the condition of tho Rajputs after tlie 
Sfahometan conquests in India— State of the Rajput princes at the 
accession of Akber— Marwur — Bikanir— Jesalm^r— Amb4x or 
Jeipur— Harauti — Petty states uutho de»ert — Petty states on the east 
of the tableland— Other unsubdued tracts 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerab’e alteration was mado 
in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the time 
<5eenis suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions of the 
separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change 

The empire of Dellii, m the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
extended to the Himalaya mountains on the north-east and 
to the Indus on the north-west , on the east and west it reached 
the sea , and on the so ith it might be said to include the whole 
of the peninsula, except a long narrow tract on the south-we^t, 
the frontier of which would be imperfectly marked by a line 
drawn from Bombay to Rameshwar But within the limits 
one large space was unsubdued and another unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Onssa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from tho mouth of the Ganges to that of tho 

^ [The entire Hindu penod of £1 what sinul&r survey of the etate of 
phinstono s lustory corresponds only India 250 years later may be found 
to this eightli book of tho sruham- m the first chapter of Professor Wil 
modan, — so widely do the two periods eon’s Contmuation of Mill s History, 
differ from each other in all that con- —Ed ] 
stitutcs historical value. A soma- 

4^ 
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DISJIEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE 


Godaveri, something less than 500 miles, and ran inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles The imperfectly conquered 
part was the Rajput territory, a stiU more extensive tract m 
the north west of India 

During the disorders produced by the misgovernment of 
Mohammed Tughlak, the rajas of Tehngana and Carnata 
restored those territories to the Hindus The former prince 
had not long before been driven from Warangal, and compelled 
to retire to the south , and he now returned to reoccupy his 
old possessions The other was of a new family, who set 
themselves up in the place of the Ballals, and fixed their capital 
at Bijavanagar on the Tumbadra These two rajas soon 
reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna on the south, 
and the meridian of Heiderabad on the east They also brought 
the more southern parts of the peninsula into dependence, and 
formed states capable of contending on equal terms with their 
Mahometan neighbours The ueatem state that of Bijaya 
nagar, was the most considerable from the first It was of 
much longer duration than the other, and before its fall had 
attained a pitch of power and splendour not, perhaps, sur- 
passed by any previous Hindu dynasty since the Mahometan 
invasion 

This ro conquest, which took place m a D 1344, was 
preceded by the revolt of Bengal (about a d 1340) , and 
succeeded (m a d 1347) by the grand rebellion of the 
Deckan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across the 
Nerbadda , 

The death of Mohammed Tughlak (ad 1351) for a time 
put a stop to further dismemberment , but towards the end of 
the century, during the minority of Mahmud (the last Tughlak 
king), Guzerat, Malwa, and Jounpur proclaimed their inde- 
pendence , the latter kingdom being formed of the country on 
the Ganges, from Bengal to the centre of Oudh The invasion 

vinces tlirew off the joke, and the territory of Delhi ^as 
reduced to a few miles near the capital 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has 
already been related , and I sliall now explain their progiess 
during the intermediate penod, and the position in which they 
stood at the accession of Akbcr * 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the 
Deckan 


* As tha fi&tUciilar tranaacUons of India, I have thrown them into on 
these separate kingdoms are not Appendix and confined the text to 
essential to the general history of an outline and tho rcsulta. 
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KINGDOilS OP THE DECIHVN 

Hasan Cuiigu, \vho licadcd tlio successful revolt against 
^lohammcd TughlaK, transnnttul Ins crown to Ins descendants, 
who reigned for thirteen generations, and for 171 years 

The Hindu rajas of Uija^anagar and IVar.ingal were tho 
allies of tho new monarchy m its resistance to tlic empire of 
Delhi, but when ddi\ercd from their common enemy, their 
natural antipathy revived. The struggle was of long duration, 
but tho Srahometans wtro the gainers m tho end During tho 
rule of tho house of Bahmani, they coniiucred tho country 
between the Kishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and 
entirely suin cried tho kingdom of Warangal , and immediately 
before their fall they had gamed a territory m Orissa, and had 
extended their conquest on tho cast coast as far as ^[a.sllllpatum, 
and on tho west as far as Goa 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem to have had 
some ciTcct in mitigating tho overbearing conduct of tho Mussul- 
mans towards the Hindus Men of both religions entered 
freely into each other’s service the llower of tho King of 
Malwa’s army, during an invasion of the Balimoiu* territories, 
13 said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans and Rajputa, whiJo 
Deo Raj, raja of Bijayanagar, recruited Maliomotans, assigned 
lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital caprcssly 
for their encouragement 

Tho domestic history of tho Bahmani dynasty was much 
influenced by the rivalry betw ecu the foreign and native troops 
In most Asiatic despotisms tho king first trusts to tho army 
against the people, and then to a body of foreign liousehold 
troops, or Jlaniluks, against tho rest of the array , and these 
Mamiuks, in tho end, usurp the government In tho Dcckan 
the course was different the army which placed the Bahmani 
dynasty on tho tlirono was chiefly composed of foreigneis, and 
there seems to have been no guard more trusted to than the 
rest In time, the native troops increased m number, and so 
nicely balanced tho foreigners that neither party ever obtained 
a permanent influence over tho government 

At the time of tlie separation from Delhi many of tho 
foreign troops were probably Mogul converts , m later tunes, 
according to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Turks, 
Georgians, Circassians, Calmucs, and other Tartars , the 
greater part of them were of the Slua sect , and the contest 
with the native troops was probably more between Shias and 
Sunms than between parties ansmg from difference of race 


H H 
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VARIOUS STATES a,d. 1437, a.h. 841 

The native party, or Deccaius as they were called, were always 
joined by the Abj'ssinian mCTCcnanes, who came m numbers 
by the seaports on the western coast,* and who may be pre- 
sumed to have been Sunnis 

These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
reign of Ala ud din II , a d. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the govern- 
ment by their intrigues at court as by their want of co-oparation 
on service. They were kept m control under vigorous admini- 
strations , but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmud, a 
weak prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose 
chief was Yusuf A'dil Khan, a Turk, and of the Deccanis, then 
under Nizam Mulk Behri, the son of a converted Hindu. 

The Deccaius having gained the ascendency, Yusuf A'dil 
retired to his government of Bijapur, ^vhe^e he subsequently 
took the title of king, and founded the dynasty of A'dil Shah. 

Nizam ul Mulk being afterwards assassinated by Kdsim 
Barid, a Turk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 
Ni.sdm Shah, the capital of which was Ahmednagar. 

Kasim Barid was now the master of the court of l\Iahmdd ; 
and two other great chiefs became independent, although they 
did not, for some time, take the title of lung These were, 
Kutb Kuli, a Turkman, from Persia, and Imdd ul ^Idlk, 
descended from Hindu converts * the former founded the 
dynasty o£ Kutb Shdh, at Golconda, close to Heiderdbdd j 
and the latter that of Imdd Shdh, at E'lichpur m Berdr. Amir 
Barid, the son of Kasim, governed for some time under a 
succession of pageants : at length he throw off the mask, and 
was first of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Bahmani 
being thenceforth no longer mentioned 

Ihe internal strife between Shias and Sunnis irhich con- 
tinued after the formation of the&e kingdoms, their wars and 
alhances among themselves and with the neighbouring Mahome- 
tan princes towards the north, give suBzcieitt vanety to their 
history for the period for winch they lasted, but lose all their 
importance when the whole merged lu the empire of the house 
of Timur. 

Their conquests from the Hindus had more permanent 
effects. The raja of Bijayanagar loug maintained his place 
among the pow ers of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and 
confederacies of the Mahometan kings , but at length, in 15G5, 

* the ilussulmans became jealous of the power and presumption 
of the infidel ruler, and formed a league against Ram Ildja, 

* Tho Pcraian or Mogul party also It is fiifficult to account for tbo Iittlo 
cluoldy rocei%cd tbcir recruits by soa. • influx of ^Vxabs 
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the prince on the throne afc the time * A great battle took 
place on the Kishna near Talicot, which for the numbers 
engaged, the fierceness of the conflict and the importance of the 
stake, resembled those of the early Llahometan invaders The 
barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to bo renewed in it , 
for, on the defeat of the Hindus, their old and brave raja being 
taken prisoner, was put to death m cold blood, and his head 
was kept till lately at Bijapur as a trophy 

This battle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, 
at that time, comprehended almost all tho south of India 
But it added little to the territories of the victors , their mutual 
jealousies prevented each from much extending his frontier , 
and tho country fell into tho hands of potty princes, or of those 
insurgent officers of tho old government, since so well known 
as zemindars or poligam ‘ 

The kmgs of Golconda were more fortunate m their separate 
conquests They completely subdued all Warangal, which 
had made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of 
Telmgana and Camata, as far as the river Penar Iheso 
acquisitions bv no means extended to tho recovery of tho 
country lost by Slohammed Tughlak , but were all that were 
made by the Mussulmans until the time of Aurangzib 


KINGHOilS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE 
ADJOINING COUNTRIES 


Guzerdt and Malwa became independent during the reign 
of Mahmud Tughlak, and probably assumed tho name of 
kingdoms after that title was abolished in Delhi on the luva 
Sion of Tamerlane Khandesli, which had not joined the 
rebellion in the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its 
northern neighbours 


* [ICrislma Raya extended tho 
kingdom m e\ery direction and waa 
a great patron of Telugu literaturo 
At his death } e left no legitimate 
ch Idren and after a disputed succes 
Eion Ins son in law Rama Raja sue 
ceeded to tl e throne — Ed ] 

® Bnggs 8 Feruhia vol in pp 127 
and 414 Wilson Macke ^te Cata 
logue \ol 1 p cli Wilkes s Jlfywre 
\ol 1 p 18 The brotl er of the late 
raja removed his res denca fortl er 
east and finally settled at Chand 
ragin about seventy miles north 
nest of Madras at which last placo 
his descendant first granted a »ttle 


ment to the English m A D 1640 
Bennells HxtuIosUin p 291 [This 
settlement was Fort St George 
Se\eral of the pohgora mentioned in 
tho text were members either of tho 
royal family of Vijayanagar or of that 
of Rama Raja A son of the latter- 
recov ered possession of Anagundi and 
Vijayanagar on the d rect line be 
coming extmet Venkapati a kins 
tnon of the Cl andragiri branch suo 
ceeded tl o 80 \ enth from him was 
dispossessed by Tipu Sultan, and 
became a pensioner of the Eas India 
Company until the pension lapsed in 
1830 (Wilson Mack Catal ) — Ed ] 
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But although the revolt of the tlirce provinces was simul- 
taneous, it ^\a3 not made m concert , and whatever conne\ion 
afterwards subsisted between thur histones arose out of tlieir 
wars rather than their alliances 

The territory of the kings of Guzerat, though rich, was 
small, encroached on by hills and foiests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and sunounded by powerful enemies Yet they were 
the most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction 
of the Bahmani dynasty 

They twice conquered Malwa and finally annexed that 
kingdom to their own they repeatedly defeated the Rajputs 
of Meuar, and took their famous capital of Chitor they 
established a sort of supremacy over Khandesh and even 
received the homage of the Lings of Aliinednagar and Berar 
on one occasion they carried their arms to the Indus , and they 
were more than once engaged m maritime wars with the Portu 
guese, which make a figure m the history of that nation 
Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by 
Humayun but was recovered m the confusions which soon 
followed, and was independent at the accession of Akber 
^lalwa was engaged m frequent wars with all its neighbours 
in Hmdostan and the DecLan , but the most remarkable part 
of Its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindu chief, 
who by his courage and abilities rescued the Ling from many 
difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the state, 
filled all the offices with Rajputs, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of Guzerat to the assistance of his brother 
Mahometan 

Khandesh, Bengal, Jounpur, Smd, and Moltan were all 
independent at the accession of Akber , but their separate 
history is of little moment 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire 
of Mohammed Tughlak , but a portion of the original princes 
of India still remained unconquered, and are aclmowledged as 
sovereign states even to the present day 

The Rajputs, who at the time of Sultan Alahmud’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sank into 
the mass of the population as those governments were over 
turned , and no longer appeared as rulers, except in places 
where the strength of the country afforded some protection 
against the Mussulman arms 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now , and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired 
to a «bare in the government of the country^ 
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The remains of Rajput independence were preserved on the 
tableland m the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching Trest from it to the Indus Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
strength of the country Mewat, Bund^lcand, Baghi^lcand, 
etc , lie on the slope towards the Jumna, and, though close to 
the level country on that nver, are rough and broken it is 
there that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and 
there also are the forts of Rmtimbor, Gwalior, Calinjer, etc , 
the taking and retaking of which seem to occur m almost every 
reign The open part of the tableland is partially protected 
by tins tract it is easier of access from the north about Jeipur, 
which principality has always been submissive Ajmir and 
Slalwa, on the open part of the tableland, were early conquered 
and easily retained The east part of the rana of Oudipiir’s 
country (or Mdwar) was equally defenceless, but he had an 
inexpugnable retreat m the Aravalli mountains, and in the 
hills and forests connected with them, winch form the northern 
boundary of Guzerat The raja of Jodpur (or Manvar), with 
his kinsman the raja of Bikaner, the raja of Jesalmer and some 
smaller rajas were protected by the desert, with which the 
fertile parts of their temtones are interspersed or surrounded 

The government of the Rajputs, partly feudal and partly 
clannish, their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been explained,* and had not 
degenerated in Akber’s time 

The state of the different governments, at the accession of 
that monarch, was as follows — ' 

The family and tribe of the rana of Oudipur * (which a^ere 
first called Ghelot, and afterwards Sesodia) are said to be 
descended from R ima, and, consequently, to draw their origin 
from Oudh They were afterwards settled in the peninsula of 
laozeratf, Aom whence they removerf to JT'dhr, ni Che hihV north 
of that province and ultimately established themselves at 
Chitor, Colonel Tod thinks early m the eighth century of our 
era They mal e no figure m history till A d 1303 when 
Chitcr was taken by Ala ud dm, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the rana Hamir, by whom that exploit ■was 
performed had a senes of able successors, and by then means 
Slewar attained the ascendency among the Rajputs which 
enabled Sauga to bring them aU into the field against Baber 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the 
power of Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much 
reduced by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramajit that 

• Seep 353 t [Itsp o cr spell ng 13 Uda>apuM — E d l 
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Bahadur, king of Gurerat, was able to take Chitor, and 
would have turned his success to account but for his defeat by 
Humayun, which immediately followed the capture of Chitor 
From that time till the accession of Akbcr the ranas remained 
m quiet possession of their territory, and retained their high 
rank among the Rajput pnnccs, though they never recovered 
their political ascendency, and were compelled, in the reign of 
Shir Shah, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Iving of Delhi. 

The next Rajput state in importance was that of the Rahtors 
m Slaruar, the capital of which was Jodpur The Rahtors 
were in possession of Canouj when that kmgdom was subverted 
by Shahab ud dm m a r> ll'lt After the conquest, part of 
the Rahtors remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Jlussulmans, until they became reconciled to the 
joke , but another portion under two grandsons of the last 
king, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to 
the desert between the tableland and the Indus They there 
subdued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed 
some small tnbes of Rajputs, who had preceded them as 
colonists, and soon formed an extensive and powerful princi- 
pality A younger branch of the royal family at a hter penod 
(a d 1459) founded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied 
an additional portion of the desert The Rahtors do not seem 
to have been molcated by the Mussulmans until the expedition 
of Shir Shvh against ilaldeo, and probably recovered their in- 
dependence after the storm was blown over Maldeo was still 
alive m the beginning of Akber’s reign 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhattis, under 
the raja of Jcsalmer Tbe Bhattis claim to be of the tribe of 
Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna 
They were part of (kishna’s colony in Guzerat, and weio 
expelled after the death of that hero They then retwed towards 
the Indus, and are lost m an unasually thick cloud of Rajput 
fable, until they appear at Tanofc, north of Jdsaimer, and vv ithin 
fifty miles of the Indus From this period (which Colonel 
Tod thinks was in a d 731) their annals assume an historical 
character, but are marked by no important event, except 
the removal of their capital, in a d 1155, to Jesalmer Ihoy 
came very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after 
Alvber’s time 

Tlio rajas of Amber, or Jeigur, of the tribe of Cachwaha, 
have, in modern times, stood on an equality with the rana of 
Oudjpur and the raja of Jodpur , but their ri&o into distinction 
18 since the accession of Akber They were ancient feudatories 
of -ijmir, and probably remained in submission to the Maho 
metans after the conquest of that kmgdom They may have 
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increased their consequence during the weakness of the neigh- 
bouTjng governments in the fifteenth century, for they must 
have been held in consideration when Akber married the raja’s 
daughter. 

The rajas of the tribe of Hara, who give their name to 
Harauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Ajmir 
before the llahoraetans ; and settled in their present posses- 
sions, of which Bundi was then the capital, in a d. 13 12. They 
uere in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipiir. They 
are not noticed m Mahometan history till just before Akber, 
when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of Rintambor 
from the governor who had held-it for the Afghan kings. 

Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
palities, as the Chouhdns of Parker, the Sodas of Amcrcot, etc , 
which, being in the extreme w^t of the desert, were beyond the 
reach of Mussulman invaders ; and those of Sirohi, Jhdlor, etc., 
which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the AravalH mountains, 
and on one road from Ajmir to Guzerat, were liable to constant 
invasion and exaction of tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the taj>leland, Mewat, Gwali6r, 
Narwar, Parnia, Orcha, Cbanddri, and other places in Biinddh 
cand,* had been repeatedly attacked by Baber and Shir Shah, 
and were all tributary at the time of Alrber’,s accession. They 
were mostly held by old Rdjput families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from 
Cashmir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, w’ere independent under 
sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes thioughout India were 
unsubdued, though they could scarcely be called independent t 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 


CHAPTER II 

INXERNAt. STATE OB' INDIA 

Internal state of the Mahometan empire. Tito king’s power — ITia ministers 
. — Provinces — Army — Law — Church — Moulavis — Fakirs — Supersti- 

tions — Sects — Hindus — Conversions — Kevenue — Condition of tho 
people — Statu of tba coimtry — ^Towns and commerce — Coinage — 
Architecture — ^Manners — Maliometon literature — Language. 

Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we 
have no means of obtaining mote than a slight view. 

® [Tho oldest dj-nasty in Eunddl- self at Mow, and fomidod the dynasty 
cand 13 that of tho Chondclas, wluch of Bundelos from the name of hia 
fell soon after Mahmud’s mvasiou. family. Orcha was made the capital 
About the time of Tiradr, a Bajput of Bund^lcand m 1531. (Col. Frank- 
chief, named Dewdda Blr, hxed hun- Im, Transact. B A,S., voL i.) — Eo.j 
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THE KING AND HIS MINISTERS 


By the theory of the Mahomet-in law, the ruler of the 
faithful should be elected by the congregation, and might be 
deposed for any flagrant violation of the precepts of the Koran , 
but, in practice, the king’s office was hereditary, and his power 
absolute He was considered as bound to observe the Maho 
metan law , but neither the Ulema * nor any other public 
body had the means of enforcing his obedience to it The 
municipal institutions of villages, some local jurisdictions which 
will be mentioned, and some other means of passive resistance, 
obstructed liis will on ordinary occasions but when he was 
determined to persevere, there was no remedy short of rebellion ^ 
The duties of vazir, or piimc minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual and the activity of the king In 
some cases ho was an uncontrollable vice gercnt , in others only 
the chief among the ministers The others had their depart- 
ments, but not very strictly defined 

The kings uere easy of access they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court , which, although it must have caused some 
confusion and loss of time afforded them the advantage of 
information from many quarters, besides giving publicity to 
their decisions and their principles of government 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his juris- 
diction, all the executive powers of the state Several of the 
subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were 
under the orders of the governor In most provinces there 
were Hindu chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction 
The most submissive of this class paid their revenue and fur- 
nished the aid of their troops and mihtia to the governor, 
and were subject to his control m cases where he thought it 
necessary, but were not inteifered with in the ordinary course 
of their administration the most independent only yielded 
a general obedience to the goaernment, and afforded their aid 
to keep the peace , but these last were confined to strong 
countries, or large tracts bordering on a province * 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but tlic greater number probably 
brought their own horses and arms , and these last would often 

• [Tlie heads of the religion and Jddpur) whom they affected to con 

1*1" — Ed ] eider oa subordinate to their go\em 

• [Cf tlio royal prcrogati>e m tlio ment, butitisonlymcomparatncly 

Institutes of Mann, tupra pp 20, 21 modem times that it has boon os 
““Ed ] tended dounwards, so as to include 

• It nos to these hereditary chiefs peisons holding assignments of the 
that tho term zemmdur uas onginally government revenue as vrcll as dis 
applied Tlio j ride of the Mussul tnct and \^llflgo oQicers (Soo Mr 
mans oxtendetl it to indopeudent Stirling Asiatic Researches, vol xv, 
pnncoa (liko those of Oudipur and p 239) 
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come m p'lrties, large or small, under leaders of thejr own 
Tliere was no feudal authority under the kings of Delhi • Firuz 
Shah Tughlak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
in heu of pay , and Ala ud dm is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of Ins officers * 

Host governors had under them some portion of the regular 
army, in addi^^ion to their local troops , and m case of disturb- 
ance, reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, 
who, uhen the force was considei able, were nearly on an 
equality with the governor 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute to 
the formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected 
the contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could 
be spared of the troops of the province, and, if their situation 
was favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion 

By the original theory of the Mahometan government the 
law was independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 
dependent on the law The calif was not excluded from a 
control over the administration of justice , but m that, and 
oven in his military and political transactions, he was to bo 
guided by the rules of the Koran, and the decisions and practice 
of the Prophet, and of his own predecessors Before lone, the 
accumulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers 
contributed to form a great body of jurisprudence the inter- 
pretation of which required a distinct profession At the same 
time the extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a 
sort of common law , not derived from the Koran, but from the 
custom of the country and the discretion of the kings From 
these separate sources# arose two distinct classes of tribunals 
those of the cazis, which recognised the Alahoraetan law alone, 
and which only acted on application, and by fixed rules of 
procedme , and those of the officer^ of goveimnent, whose 
authority was arbitrary and undefined 

Civil trials, about raaniage, adoption, inhentance, and, 
generally speaking, all questions regarding private property, 
ought properly to come before the cazi , who ought also to try 
all offences that did not tlireaten the safety of the state or the 
public tranquillity 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defined 
We may presume tliat their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised m causes between servants of the government, 
and where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the 

® pile usual sj-sicin was that of * //tsiory 0 / I'truz Shah, by Shanasl 
jfipira (see p SO) Cf pp 370, 633 Surdii, 

— Ed 1 
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reach of the cazi , they might reasonibly Jjc expected also to 
supply the defects of the Mahometan law in the ease of Hindus ; 
and the revenue officeis would bo natural umpires m many 
disputes about land In enmmai ciscs, rebels, conspirators, 
and highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling public 
money, or otherwise offending directly against the state, fell 
under the lawful jurisdiction of the same functionaries In 
general, however the goxemors and their ofTicers were not 
scrupulous m confining themselves to those classes of trials 
They received all comi>lamts that were made to them, giving 
summary decisions in many cases, and referring those that 
turned on points of Mahometan law to the cazi, to whom also 
all causes that did not excite interest or promise profit would 
bo left The power of the cazis varied in different reigns At 
some times we see the office, even m provincial courts, filled by 
men of celebrity , and at those times, we must conclude, tbeir 
authority was respected, as appcaretl likewise from the occa 
sional resistance of the cazis to the governors, at others it 
probably sank nearly to its present level, when the duty is 
redi ced to performing marriages, registering and authenticating 
deeds, and similar unimportant functions 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church 
government* every man. King, or subject, who founded a 
mosqiic, left fimds to maintain the priest (imam) and other 
persons required for public worship *\psignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose 
bu'iiness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at 
least those made by the crown, were carried into effect, and 
there was a sadr us sudur at the head of all the sadrs their 
jurisdiction was only ovei the application of the funds, the 
succession avas settled by the original grantor, and generally 
depended on. the choice of the meumbent, regulated by thn 
opinion of the learned of the neighbourhood 

Though there was no organised body of clergy, there as a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, lawyers, 
and ministers of leligion avere generally or always taken But 
these avere rather graduate^ta laav and divinity than ecclesi- 
astics The degree was conferred by a meeting of some of the 
recognised members of the cla.ss, who were suppo ^ed to ascertain 
the learning and fitness of an individual, and who formally 
invested him with his new character by tjing on a peculiar 
kind of turban He was bound by no vows, and was subject 
to no superior, but? was controlled by public opinion, and the 
hopes of preferment alone 

Distinct from the mimaters of religion avas a numerous class 
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of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in India 
more frequently faWrs This is an excrescence of the 
Mahometan system, originating in the sanctitj of particular 
persons At first there were no saints, and the earliest instances 
of elevation to that character were in the case of martyrs, or 
of distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle 
By degrees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canoni- 
zation, which was confeired by public opimon, and generally 
on living men The«e sainta were followed by disciples, who, 
bv degrees, formed oiders, always distinguished liy some 
watchword and some form of imtiation, and sometimea bv 
peculiarities of diess or observances Many of these became 
early extmet, while other‘s branched out into new orders Small 
numbers of fakir'j lived with their ch efs and others w ere drawn 
together by charitable distributions, etc , but they had no 
monasteries like the Hindus 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prophetic character 
of tbeir predictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of falurs who 
supported their cla.ms to supernatural powers by tricks with 
magnets, phosphorus, etc , and by legerdemain Of the higher 
dc'jcription many were treated with the utmost reverenoo even 
by kings , and, although professing poverty and abstinence, 
were accustomed to live in great splendour, or at least to 
distribute vast sums in chanty , ‘ and thev often acquired such 
influence as to excite the jealouay of the government Pe\ oral 
instances occur of men of great sanctity being put to death for 
real or suspected plots against the state * 

Tho most flourishing period for these holy men was the 
thirteenth and tho beainnmg of the fourteenth centuries 
^fanv saints of those and later times are still re%cred, and aie 
the objects of aows and pilgrimages, but tho fikus, their 
followers, though perhaps respected at first, haio long lo'st 
their influence 

Man^ of the siiper*tjtions of the age were unconnected 

* Baliii ud dm Zal anah who di'*d pretended to Uv© almost without 
m th© beginning of the fourteenth nourishment and another who pro 
ccntur> and 13 still on© of tlio most fe sed to remember a calif A^ho died 
ro\cred saints left enormous wealUt near 100 jears before The Urot-of 
to hi3 heirs. ^Briggs s Fenshla vol Uicso also told Ibn Batuta s thoughts 
X p 377 ) and foretold events another fakir 

® Ibn Batuta m the imddle of the hod seven foxes that followed lura 
thirteenth century furnishes exam hke dogs and a hon that lived in 
pies of all these kinds A great fakir harmony vvitli on antelope For an 
put to death for a conspiracy in his account of the others tho tnethod of 
time has been mentioned He mot imtialion and tho principal samts 
several really holy men who made no see Herklot 3 Kanunt Jslam. 
pretensions , but he also met one who 
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with, and even opposed to, religion only ^as the faith 

unbounded m astrology, divination, magic, and other arts 
discouraged by Mahomet , but even practices of the Hindus, 
and prejudices originating in their religion, began to gam 
ground 'Xhe miracles of their jogis are related by orthodox 
writers with as perfect a conviction as could have been given 
to those in the Koran, witchcraft was universally believed, 
omens and dreams were paid the greatest attention to , and 
this credulity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepti- 
cism m religion , it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised 
absolute sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so ‘ 
contemptuously as by the bigoted Aurangrib The Shia 
religion never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the 
Deckan there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, 
there was more superstition than fanaticism The Hindus 
were regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility 
They were liable to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other 
invidious distinctions, but were not molested in the exercise 
of their religion Ihe Hindus who are mentioned as niihtary 
commanders may perhaps have been zemindars, heading their 
contingents, and not officers appointed by the crown there is 
no doubt, however that many were employed m civil offices, 
especially of revenue and accounts , * and we have seen that 
Hemu and Medm Rai * were entrusted with all the powers of 
their respective governments, and that under Mobarik KhiljJ 
the whole spirit of the court and administration was Hindu 

It 13 difficult to foim an opinion as to the period when the 
comersions of Hindus were chiefly accomplished, or m what 
circumstances they were brought about The actual state of 
the population afiords us little light The largest proportion 
of JIussuImans to Hindus is probably in the remote districts 
in the east of Bengal , wliile about the Mahometan capitals of ^ 
Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable ’ * 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first , 
but when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spint opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise 

The whole of the liilnssulmans in India at the present 

’ Baber informs us that when he they are more than one half of the 
arn\ed m India the ofTiccrs of population In most parts of Bengal * 
revenue merchants, and work they are one fourth but in the nest 
people were all Hindus (Erskine a of Beh&r and in Bendres not above 
Baber p 232 ) ooo twentjeth See Lord \\ ellesley a 

B [For this Bajput chief see the intcirogatones in 1801 laid before 
account of Slalwa ui the Appendix. FarUameat Buchanan makes tho 
—Ed ] Ilahomclans m tho west of Behar 

* In Bengal, east of the Gangra, one thirteenth 
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moment do not exceed one-eighth of the population ; ami, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 
the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class ^ 
whoso circumstances gave great facility in rearing families, 
the number left for converts would not be very great. Even 
if tliD whole eighth part of the population were Converts, the * 
proportion would bo surprisingly small compared to other 
Mahometan countries. ** 

The revenue aj'steni was probably Iho same as now o-xists 
and as existed under the Hindus ; for the alterations at- 
‘tempted by Shir Shah, and accomplished by Akber, were not 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. . 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses and exactions 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not 
appear to have borne the marks of opiircssion. The historian 
of Firui Shah (a.d. 1351 to 135)11 expatiates on tho happy 
, state of the ryots, the goodness of the houses and furniture, 
and tho general use of gold and silver ornaments by tlicir 
>women. Ho is a panegyrical writer, and not mucli to be 
trusted ; but ho says, among other things, that every ryot had 
mO. good bedstead and a neat garden ; and tlie mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to tho 
comforts of tho people than would bo met with in a modern 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
flourishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about a d. 1420,“ 
speaks highly of what ho saw about GuxerAt, and found the 
banlis of the Ganges (or perhaps tho Alcgna) covered with 
towns, amidst beautiful gaidcns and orchards, and passed four 
• famous cities before he reached Maarazia, which ho de»>cribe3 
as a powerful city filled with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Barbosa and Baitema, who tiavellcd in the first years of tho 
sixteenth century, corroborate these accounts. The former, 
in particular, describes Cainbnj' as a remarkably well-built 
city, in a beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants 
of all nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders.” Even Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the 
anarchy and oppression of Mohammed Tughlak’s reign (about 
^ 1340 or 1350), though insurrections were raging in most parts - 
riiiough which he passed, enumerates many large and populous 


Tho proportion o! one eighth is 
from Hamilton’s DesenpUon of Htn- 
cfaslan, vol j p 25 Hodoesnotg)\a 
his authority, but he is supported by 
the common opinion 
“ Hamusio, vol i p 359, 


** Barbosa is in Ramusio, vol 1 
p 283, and Bartemu m tho same 
volume, p. 147. Cesaro Fcdenci, in 
1563, givos a similar account of Qu- 
zerat, Itomusio, vol imp SSbfoditJun 
of 1G06), and Haclduyt, vol ii p 343. 
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towns and cities, and, gives a high impression of the state in 
which the country must liavo been before it fell into disorder. 

Bnber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although ’ 
he regards Hnidostan with the same dislike that Europeans 
still feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding 
in gold and silver ; and expresses Ins astonishment at the 
swarming population, and tlie innumeiable workmen in every 
trade and profession.*^ 

The part of India still retained by tho Hindus was nowise 
inferior to tliat posacssed by the Mahometans Besides tho 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazzak, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited tho south of India in a.d, 
1442 , “ and ail concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded Tn 
their admiration of tho extent and grandeur of tliat city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the mliabitants 
and the pomp of tho rdja, are equal to those given by others 
of Dellit and Canouj “ 

Other populous tmvns arc mentioned ; and Ibn Batuta 
speaks of Madura, at the extremity of tlie peninsula (then 
recently conqueied by tho Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. 
The same author says, that through tlie whole of Malabdr for 
two months’ journey, there was not a span free from cultiva- 
tion ; everybody had a garden, with Ins house placed in the 
middle of it, and a uooden fence round tho whole.*’ 

Erskine’s Bd&er. pp 310,333 elephaat?. who ^\ould8proado^e^ tho 
1* /bid , pp 313,334 To all these cultivated country for food, and 
accounts of tho flourishing state of that there is no necessary conoexion 
the country, it is notural to oppose between the residence of such aniroals ' 
the statement of Baber, that in oml the absenco of population ap- 
his time elephants' abounded about pears from the facts that tlie rhino- 
Calpi and m Karrah and M&nikpur corosis still common mthelt&jmahal 
(Erskine’s Bdber, p 315). and the hilte, close to the populous lands of 
•tivrtf wrAVrf.lwnf oi,* Aftigoi', wihilr nr .‘iVw cum,* Aniiisv*’ rfu? 
those animals near Colarus in the east the east of Berar there aro ueitlior 
of MAlwfi (Briggs's /’ensAla, vol u p. rhinoceroses nor elephauts, except a 
21C) : from which we might suppose few of tlio latter, which are supposed 
that those places were then amidst to be tame ones which ha\e escaped 
forests which hn\o since been cleared *• Jlurray’s Dtecoicncs m Asia, 
away. I am disposed to think, how- * vol it p 18 

e%er, that the disappearance of tho Abdurrazzak'a description- of 

elephants is to be ascribed to the Bijayanagar is so glowing that it is 
actiMty of the "Malionistan linnters, scarcely surpassed by tlijt in the 
and not to the iinproscmcnt of tlie story of Fnneo Ahmed in the Arobuni 
country. Ibn Batuta, who wrote Ntghts, which appears to bo taken 
nearly two centun^ before Baber, ex from it Conti is so oxtrtt%agftnt as 
pressiy say s that Korroli and 31dmk- to say that it is sixty miles m circuni- 
pur were the two most populous forence. Bortema says soi on miles ; 
districts m India (Lee’s /b>i Batuta, but adds, that it is \ery like Milan, 
p 110) ; small tracts of lulls and Leo’s ibn BaltiCa, p. ICC. 

junglo would be enough to shelter 
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TIio seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts 'arc described as largo cities, the resort 
and habitation of merchants from every part of the world, 
and carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, _and Ciiina.“ 
A great homo trade was likewise carried on along the coast, 
and into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has liad a 
tendency to depreciate tlio state of improvement attained under 
the early dynasties. One claims tho institution of posts for his 
hero, another tho establishment of highways with caravanserais 
and rows of ticca ; and Abut Fazl has been tho occasion of 
most of the useful inventions in India being ascribed to Akber. 
But Me have seen from Ibn Batuta that regular horse as well 
as foot posts existed under Moliammcd Tughlalc ; and foot 
posts, to a ceitain extent, must bo coeval with village ^tab- 
lishments.“ Tho roads may have been improved by Shir 
Shall ; hut Ibn Batuta, 200 years before his time, found tho 
highways shaded by trees, with rcsting-houscs and wclU at 
regular intervals along a great jiart of tlio coast of Malabar, 
then under tho Hindus ; and in an inscription lately discovered, 
Mhich there is every reason to think is of tho third century 
hefoie Christ, there is an especial order by tho king for digging 
wells and planting trees along tho public highways. 

It has been said (tliough not by AbOl Fazl) that Akber first 
coined silver or gold money. Tlio assertion is inconsistent 
with' all histdiy ; if tho Hindus had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Bactrlan 
Greeks,** about tho beginning of tho Christian era. Tho 
Gha/navites could not have dropped a practice observed by 
tho Samdnis and the califs ; and tho second coin in iMr.- 
Marsden’s collection, belonging to the Delhi kings, is a silver 
one of Altamish, who died m 1235.“ 

TA *hiii 'vdiuu 'xSi *lu\3 xainis iK. "iifrnmnfi/ -jwriufcs xau ’uu iixeh 
at all, it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed 
to such subjects.** The first princes used din.ars and dirhems, 

** Besides shipa^^ Irom Persia, tlarsden’s^^umismala Onentalia, 

Arabia, oiid other neighbouring coun* p Ij21. ‘ 

tries, soma of the ports of Maiabdr ^ Somo notion of tho fluctuations 
were frequented by largo junl»8 from in tliis respect may bo formed from 
Cliina - (/bn Bafuta, pp, 103, 172.) tlio following statements : — ^Tlio dmur 

Each \illago has a publics nuss- under tho califs was about equal to 
senger; and economy os well os lOs. Stf. (Marsden’s NumiemHa, p. 
despatch would suggest to tho head xvii). In Ibn Batdta’a time a 
of a district to send his letters and western dindr was to an eastern os 
orders by their means from villagj to 4 to 1, and an eastern dmdr soomS td 
Mllaio along tho^road ha\o boou one tentli of a tanhlia. 

Hr. Pnnsep’s Vsejul Tables, p. wlucli, even supposing tho tankha 
13, and his Researches m the Journal of that day to be equal to a rupee of 
of the ilsiolic Society of Calcutta. Akbor, would bo only 2ld. {Ibn 
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like the califs ; these were succeeded by tanklias, divided into 
dams or jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tanlvha to that 
of rupeia, or rupee, which was adopted by Akber ; and the 
latter prince fixed the weight and relative value of money on a 
scale which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul 
empire, and is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the piogiess 
of the early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of 
their aichitecture The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb Minar. besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, deserve mention 
as early instances of the pointed arch “ The centre arch 
appear^ by the inscription to have been finished in \ ii. 594, 
A D ^197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed aiches, and seem to betray the 
incapacity of the builders to erect a dome of any sue Their 
mosques aro composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
lestmg on four pillars , so that the whole mosque is only a 
succession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear 
space of any estent 

It IS probable, however, that this form may have been 
retained, as that originally appropriated for mosques, by 
architects capable of constructing large cupolas. The Black 
Mosque at Delhi, for instance, is in the ancient style, though 
built in A D. 1.187, under Firu^ Tughlak ; while the tomb of 
Ghiyds ud din Tughlak, who died m a n, 1325, is covered with 
one cupola of considerable magnitude.’* 


Ba ula, p 149 ) A modem din&r, la 
CAbul, IS so small that it takes 200 to 
make an abassi, a com of lees \alue 
than a shilhng The tanklia is eoid 
by Fenshta (vol i p 360) to )ia>o 
been, m AlA ud din’s time, equal to 
fifty jitals (a copper com Trhicli some 
conu' wus* Ar .r mat' nr 

Klohammed Tuglilak’s tim^ t was so 
debased as to be worth not more tliau 
ISpeisas Tlie tanklia appears to be 
the coin represented by the modem 
rupee, and, perhaps, Hhcn at its 
proper standard, uos about llie sarao 
value The rupee of Akber contained 
174 5 grams of pure silver, and was 
divided into 40 dAiiis or poisas (of 
1911 grams of capper each) Ihe 
ddm was divided into 25 jitals (prob- 
ably a iiommal com) Queen Ldiza 
beth's shilling contained SS S grams 
of pure Sliver , Akbcr’a rupee, there 
fore, was worth 1« IllJ of Englisli 
money of his tune. Akbor's standard 
remained almost unaltered, all over 


the Mogul dominions, until the break- 
ing up of the empire in the middle of 
tho lost century, when numerous 
ininta sprang up and isaued much 
debased money The rupee that now 
.curculates in the Company’s terri- 
tories contains 170 grains of pure 
cEuVer; umf exvihtngeif drr OV peiiMs; 
contoimiig 100 groins of copper caclu 

[Cf Pnnsop 3 Uetful Tables (Mr 
Tliomas’a edit } and Iilr Tlionins’s 
papers on the coins of the PathAn 
Sultans in the Numunuitie Chronicle 
— CdI 

** Tho Kutb Minor, finished by 
Altamish between A D 1210 and A □ 
123C, lias pointed arches in tho doors 
By examining tiie rums of old and 
new Dellu nlono, a v^ow of the pro- 
gress of Indian architecture might be 
tnode out which would tlirow hght on 
tho history of the art m the East 

** Tho dome was, no doubt, bor- 
rowed from tho buildings of tho Greek 
empire, but the mosques erected 
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The domes at first are low and fiat , they gradually gam 
* eloyatiou till the time of Jehangir, or Shah JeJian, when they 
take in considerably more than half of a splierc, and arc raised 
upon a cylinder The arches, also, are different at different 
times the early ones are plain Gothic arches , tho latest ones 
arc ogee and horse shoo arches, feathered all round The 
buildings after Akbcr’a accession are much lighter, as well as 
more lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date , 
which, on the other hand, make a strong impression from their 
massiFo and austere character ** 

Though tho constant use of tho pointed arch, tho nature 
of the tracery, and some other particulars create a resemblance 
between the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes 
every one at fir&t sight, yet tho frequency and iraportanco of 
domes, and tho prevalence of horizontal lines in tho Indian, 
make an essential difference between tho styles Tho more 
ancient buildings m particular, which in other respects are 
most hke the Gothic, arc marked by a bold and unbroken 
cormce formed of flat stones, projecting very far, and supported 
by deep brackets or modihons of tho '<ame material 

Even tho ahundanco of turrets and pinnacles does not m* 
crease tho rescmblanco to the Gothic , for they seldom taper at 
all, and nover much , and they always end m a dome, which 
sometimes bulges out beyond the circumference of the turret. 

The early l^Iussulmans wore stout and ruddy men, dressed 
m short tunics of thick cloth, and always in boots Those of 
Aurangzib’s tinio were generally slender, dark, and sallow, and 
wore long white gowns of tho thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed 
tho naked foot and embroidered slipper It is difiicult to 
ascertain tho gradation by which this change, and a corre 
spending alteration m manners, were effected 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the con' 
nexion with Ghazm and Ghor Ibn Batuta, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices 
peculiarities in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the 
manners , and Baber, early m the sixteenth, is shocked to 
find everything so unlike what he is used to “ It is probable 


aft«r it had once been fully eetab 
Ushed in India are incomparably 
superior in tho elegance of their 
extenor to St Sophia 

^ These Fatans bvult like gianta 
and fimshed their work like jewellers 
Yet the ornaments dond as they are 
in their proper places are never 
thrown away or allowed to interfere 
with the general severe and solemn 


character of their edifices (Buliop 
Htbtr a Journal vol i p 505) 

^ B&ber s account is amusing 
hemg wntten with all the violent 
prejudice still felt by persons just 
arrived from C&bul or from Europe 
Hmdostan is a country that has 
few pleasures to recommend it Tlio 
people are not handsome 
1 ave no idea of the charms u 
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that the greatest alteration took place after the accession of 
the house of Timur, when the influx of foreigners was stopped 
by hostile feelings towards the Uzbeks and Afghans, and by 
religious prejudices against the Persians.’^ It was the direct 
policy of Akber that the manners of the Slahometans should 
assimilate to those of the original natiyes. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first ; but it was some time before it had any effect 
on the government. There were many more instances of 
cruelty and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of 
Mahmud and his successors Such atrocities under the 
succeeding dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical 
disposition of an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; 
and under most of the princes of the house of Timur the 
general character of the government approached to the mildness 
and moderation of European sovereignties. 

Purely Slahometan literature flourished most in India 
during the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off 
after the accession of Akber. Improvements in science were, 
doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources ; but, 
I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composition 
m India after the epoch mentioned. 

Tlie great superiority of Mahometan writers over their 
predecessors in Sanscrit is in history, and is derived from the 
Arabs. Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent 
on those of interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical 
spirit, and not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggera- 
tion, their histories always present a connected narrative of 
tile progress of events, show a knowledge of geography, a 
minute attention to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote 
authorities, which place them immeasurably above the vague 
fables of tlie Brahmins. 

It is surpilsing that so little is known of the modern language 
of the Indian Mahometans. 


society, or franldy mixing together, 
or of famiLar mtercourse They have 
no genius, no comprebeasion of mmd, 
DO politeness of manners, no kindness, 
no fellow feeling, no mgenuity or 
mechamcal m\ention m planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no 
skill or knowledge in design or nri^- 
tecturo : they have no good horses, 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk 
melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold 
wottr, no good food or bread in 
their L&xdrs, no ballia or colleges, no 
candles, no torches, not acandlestick.” 
lie then goes on to ridicule their 


clumsy substitutes for the last useful 
articles (Erskine’s Baber, p 333 ) 

^ So complete was the separation 
at last, that Aurangzib treats the Fer- 
siana (tlie original models of the 
Indian Mussulmans) as rude bar 
hanans. and hardly e^cr mentions 
thetr name without a rhyming addi- 
tion, which may be translated, 
** monsters of the wilds ” JWe may 
compare the separation which took 
place between the Normans who 
settled in England and their brethren 
in Normondy. — En ] 
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After the founding of the kingdom of Uellii, the conversa- 
tion of their wives and children, as well as their continual 
mtercourso with the natives, must have taught the conquerors 
to speak the language of the country, in ivhich most of the 
roots were Sanscrit, but the forma and infloMons more like 
modern Hindostani It is not likely that this language re- 
mained long, unmiaed , though the piogress of its change into 
that now spoken has not yet been traced by any orientalist 
It IS stated by a modern Mahometan writer,** that tho 
language took its present form during Timur’s invasion , and, 
although it cannot bo supposed that an incursion which lasted 
le«3 than a year, and left no traces but m blood, could affect 
the language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that tho 
beginning of tho fifteenth century may have foimed a marked 
epoch in tho progress of Hmdostani 

It could have made little progrciss before tho end of tho 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of tho Panjab, the only province previously 
occupied ** 

Tho use of this mixed language m composition must bavo 
been of a later date , for though Mr Colcbrooko mentions a 
Hindu poet who wrote at Amber (or Jcipur) about tho bo 
ginning of the sixteenth contuiy, and who sometimes borrowed 
words fiom the Persian, yet ho states that even Mahometan 
poets at first wToto in tho pure local dialect above mentioned, 
which, he says, was called Hindi or Hmdev i , and the specimens 
given m a Persian book on tho poets of India (written m v d 
1752), although ail composed by Mahometans, do not introduce 
Persian or Arabic till near the end of tho senes 

The earliest of the celebrated poets in modern Hindostan 
is Wall, who wrote in the middle of tho seventeenth century. 
He Ls followed by a long tram down to the present time Their 
compositions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians 
It IS probable, however, tliat they had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia , for those of the 
Arabs and Pers an« seem to have been invectives against 
individuals, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmud The best author 
in this branch of poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last 
century 

The other dialeqts (as those of Bengal, Guzerat, etc ), and 
also the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and 
Arabic words lu great numbers, but without forming a new 
language like the Hmdostani 

^ Quoted la Dr Gilclinst a Htndo ekes vol vii p 220 {Cl M Garcin 
s'anl Philology de Tassy a Hut de la Lui Hitidou* 

^ Mr Colebrooke, Aeutttc Re$ear eiHtndouaCani vol i — I ]d ] 
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PROM A.D. 1556, A.H. 963 TO A D 1586, AH. 993 

Aecc&aion o( Akber, A D. 1556, a.h 963 — Bairam ICh&n — Loas of C&bul — 
Defeat and death of H^mu, Nov 5, ad 1556; Moharram^AH S6i 
—Recovery of Delhi and Agra — Campaign m the Fanj&b — SubnusBion 
of Secander Sur— Arbitrary government of Bairam Kh4n— Oeneral 
discontent at court — Akber assumes the government— Perplexity of 
Bairam — He revolts, September, ad 1050; Moharram, A B. 968— 
Hia submission and pardon — His death — Di&cult situation of the 
>oung king— His ptui for restoring and consolidating ths empire— 
Extent of hia territory— Insubordination and rebellions of his omcers, 
AC 1560. A.a 963 to ad. 1664, ab. 973 — Quelled after a de< 
sultory struggle — AAatrs of Cabul — Nominal government of Fnnce 
Hakim, Akbet's brother— Hakim invades the Panjab— Revolt of the 
Mirzis — ^They 6y to Guzerat— Miscellaneous ocourrencea — Foreira 
sdfairs — ^The Rdjpdts — Conquest of Guzerat, September, ad. 1572;' 
Jam^daT aww 1, a H. 980 — Conquest of Bengal, a d. 1576. a h. 984 
—State of that province — ^Mutiny of the troops m Bengal and Behar, 
AD 1579, AH 987 — Insurrection of the Afgh&ns m Bengal — Final 
settlement of he provmce after fifteen years of disturbance — Revolt 
of PnDC3 Hakim, February, a d 1581 ; Moharram, a B. 989 — Bo- 
duction of Cabul — Insurrection m Guzer&t, AD. 1581, AB. 939. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at hia 
father’s death, and though unusually manly and intelligent 
for hia age, was obviously incapable of administering the 
government. Ho had been sent by Humayun as the nominal 
head of the army in the Panjab, hut the real command waa 
vested in Bairam Khan ; and the same relation waa preserved 
after Akber’s accession Bairam received a title equivalent 
to that of ” the king’s father,” ‘ and was invested with the 
unlimited exercise of all the powers of sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Turkman by birth,* and 

1 It was “ Khan which is Shah Ismail to assist B&ber in the 

the Persian for the title of AtAbek, conquest of TronaoxianA He hod 
so common among the Tfirks, both escaped when the army was routed, 
meaning ** Lord Father.” anti had ever smee served Bdber and 

r [BoirAm Kh&n was originally a bis family. Abfil FazI is his worm 

subject of Persia and a Shiah, and panegyrist. (FrsJline.) Ed ] 

had accompomed the army sent by '' 
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had been a distinguished officer under Humayun before his 
expulsion from India In the final defeat of that monarcli by 
Shir Shah, Bairam was separated from his master, and made 
his way, after a Jong series of dangers and adventures, through 
Guzerat to Sind, where he joined Humayun, m the third year 
after his expulsion He was received with joy by the wholo 
of the exiled party, who seem already to have rightly estimated 
his value m times of difficulty He became thenceforward the 
most confidential of Humayun’s officers , and it w ould have 
been better for the affairs of his sovereign if they had borne 
more of the impress of his determined character 

At the time of Humayun’s deatli Bairam was engaged in 
putting an end to the resistance of Secander Sur, who had re 
tired to the skirts of the northern mountains, and still retained 
his pretensions to be king of Delhi and the Panjab Ho had 
scarcely time to arrange the new government, when ho received 
intelligence that IMirza Solciman of Badaldishan had taken 
possession of Cabul and all that part of Huradyun’s late do 
minions , and while ho was considering the means of repairing 
this disaster, he learned that Htmu had set out with an army 
on the part of Sultdn Adalt, for the double purpose of expelling 
the Aloguls and reducing the rebellion of Seconder Sur The 
result of this contest has been already told * The Afghans 
were defeated , and Hemu, who fought with desperate valour, 
and had continued to resist after he had received a mortal 
’ w ound from an arrow through the eye ot length fell senseless 
on his elephant, and was taken prisoner and brought to Akber’s 
tent Bairam was desirous that Akber should give him the 
first wound, and tlius by imbruing lus sword m the blood of so 
distinguished an infidel, should establish his right to the envied 
title of “ Ghazi,” or ‘‘ Champion of the Faith ’ , but the spirited 
boy refused to strike a wounded enemy, and Bairam, imtated 
by his scruples, himself cut off the captive’s head at a blow 
Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra He 
was, before long, obliged to return to the Panjab, by intelligence 
that Secander Sur had issued from the mountains, and possessed 
himself of a great portion of the province The plain country 
was easily recovered and Secander retired to the strong fort 
of Mankot ‘ He defended that place with obstinacy , and it 
was not till after eight months’ operations that ho capitulated 
and was allowed to retire to Bengal, which was still lield by 
an officer of the Afghan dynasty 

The real restoration of the House of Tamerlane may bo 

* See p 4^1 SowAlzk mountains to control 

* [It had been built by Sol m Sh^ Gakkars — Ed ] 
on the farthest outskirts of the 
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dated from tins period it had been brought about entirely 
through the exertions of Bairam IClnn, whoso power was now 
at the highest pitch ever readied by a subject, and already 
began to show distinct indications of declinev 

Bairam’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of 
his government, had enabled him to surmount external dilfi 
culties under which a less determined leader w ould have sunk , 
and even his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to 
the maintenance of subordination m an army of adventurers, 
whoso disorders Humajun had never been able to repress and 
which must soon have overturned the government after it fell 
into the hands of a minor 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a 
murmur as long as the general safety depended on bis exercise 
of it , but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, 
the prcssuie of his rule began to be felt and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature His temper 
was harsh and severe, his manners haughty and overbearing 
Ho was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted 
unbounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the 
smallest pretension to power or influence derived from any 
source but his favour 

The^e qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing towards 
manhood, and impatient of the insignificance to which ho was 
reduced by the dictatonal proceedings of his minister 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bairam’s acts of power As early as the battle with Hemu, 
Bairam took advantage of Akber’s absence on. a hawking 
party to put to death Tardi Beg the former governor of 
Delhi, without even the ceremony of taking the ‘king’s orders 
on so solemn an occasion * The victim had been one of Baber’s 
favourite compamons, and had accompanied Humayun m all 
his wanderings, but bad no doubt exposed himself to pumsh 
ment for his premature evacuation of Delhi One day, while 
Akber was amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these 
animals ran off the field pursued by its antagonist, and followed 
by a promiscuous crowd of spectators it rushed through the 
tents of Bairam, some of which were thrown down, thus 
exposing the minister himself to danger, while it threw all 
around him into the utmost confusion and alarm Irritated 
by this seeming affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design 
against his life, Bairam ordered the elephant driver to be put 

• QTardi B^g and Boir&m were old the able and ambitious Bair&m — the 
rvvals under Hutn&yun the iormei Tiansoxtan duels looking up to him 
was one of the oldest Chaghatii ae much as those from Persia did to 
nobles and ho stood in tho vray of Bairam {Erflcwt) — Ed J 
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to death, and for some time maintained a reserved and sullen 
demeanour towards the king himself A nobleman of conse- 
quence enough to oppose Bairam was put to death on some 
slight charge by that minister The king’s o^vn tutor, Pir 
Slohammed Khan, narrowly escaped the same fate, and was 
banished, on pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca Those 
about the king’s person were constantly harassed by Bairam’s 
distrustful temper, and were provoked by his persecutions to 
realize his suspicions of their enmity At length Akbcr was 
driven to mako an effort to deliver himself from the thraldom 
m which he lived He concerted a plan with those around 
him, and took occasion, when on a hunting party, to make an 
unexpected journey to Delhi, on the plea of a sudden illness 
of his mother He was no sooner beyond the sphere of the 
minister’s influence than he issued a proclamation, announcing 
that he had taken the government into his own bands, and 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 
authority Bairam’a eyes were opened by these proceedings , 
and he exerted himself, when too late, to recover the king’s 
confidence He sent two of his principal adherents to court , 
but Akber, nowise mollified by this submission, refused to seo 
the envoys, and soon after committed them to prison 

This open separation was not long m producing its natural 
effect ; aU ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the 
, sovereign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, 
they expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bairani. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated 
various schemes for retrieving his power he once thought 
of seizing the king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an 
independent pnncipahty m Malwa , but the support ho met 
with did not encourage him, and he probably was at' heart 
reluctant to draw his sword against the son of his old master , 
he therefore set off for Nagor, with the avowed intention of 
embarking m Guzerat for Mecca 

At Nagor he lingered, as if m hopes of some change in his 
fortunes, until he received a message from Akber, dismissing 
him from his office, and directing him to proceed on. his pil- 
grimage without delay On this he sent his standaids, kettle- 
drums, and other ensigns of authority to the king, and set out, 
in a private character, on his way to Guzerat , but, irritated 
at some further proceedings of Akber, he again changed his 
mmd, assembled a body of troops, and, going openly into 
insurrection, attempted an mvasiou of the Fanjab He was 
disappomted m his reception m that province Akber moved 
against him m person, and sent detachments to intercept 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrame'^ 
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fly to the hills, and at length rwluced to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy Akber did not, on this occasion, forget the 
great services of his former minister He sent his principal 
nobility to meet him at some distance, and to conduct him at 
once to the royal tent When Bairam appeared m Akber’s 
presence, be threw himself at his feet, and, moved by former 
recollections, began to sob aloud Akber instantly raised him 
with his own hand, seated him on his right, and, after investing 
him with a dress of honour, gave him hia choice of one of the 
principal governments under the crown a high station at 
court, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to llecca 
Bairam’a pride and prudence equally counselled the latter 
course He was assigned a libera! pension, and proceeded to 
Guzerat , but, while he was preparing for his embarkation, 
he was assassinated by an Afghan, whose father ho had killed 
m battle during the reign of Humayun • 

The charge which Akficr had now taken on lumself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen , but the young 
king was possessed of more than usual advantages, both from 
nature and education 

He was born m the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity His courage was exercised m hts father's Mars, and 
his prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
the ascendency of Bairam He was engaging in his manners, 
well formed m his person, excelled in all exercises of strength 
and agihty, and showed exuberant courage even m his amuse 
ments, as m taming unbroken Iiorses and elephants, and in 
rash encounters with tigers and other wild beasts Yet witb 
this disposition, and a passionate love of glorv, he founded his 
hopes of fame at least as much on the wisdom and liberality 
of his government as on its military success 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the 
situation in which he was placed 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of 
Tamerlane was the weakest and the most insecure in its founda- 
tion'! The Houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on their 
native kingdom which was contiguous to their Indian con 
quest , and the slave dynasties were supported by the continual 
influx of their countrymen , but though Baber had been in 
some measure naturalized m Gabul, yet the separation of that 
country under Camran had broken its connexion with India, 
and the rival of an Afghan dynasty turned the most uarhke 
part of its inhabitants, as weU as of the Indian Mussulmans, 
into enemies The only adherent-s of the House of Tamerlane 
were a body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union was their 
common advantage during success 
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.‘The weakness arising from this want of natural support 
had been shown in tho easy expulsion of Huraayun, and was 
still felt in tho early part of tho reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
and candid nature, that Akber was led to form tho noble design 
of putting himself at tho head of tho whole Indian nation, and 
forming the inhabitants of that vast territory, without distinc- 
tion of laco or religion, into one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. Ho 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to tho highest stations in the service, according to 
their rank and merit ; until, os far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time ; and tho first calls on 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature : — 

1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. 

2. To recover the dominions of tho crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had been lost amidst so many revolutions.* 

In the first years of Akberis reign, his ten itory w as confined 
to tho Panj^b and the country round Delhi and Agra. In tho 
third year, he acquired Ajrair without a battle ; early in tho 
fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwalior ; and, not long before 
Bairdm*s fall, ho had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow and 
the country on the Ganges os far cast as Jounpur. 

The a&crents of the bouse of Sur that still remained in 
those days were under Shir Sbdh II., a son of tho last king, 
A'dil ; and, soon after Akber took charge of his o\vn govern- 
ment, that prince advanced with a considerable army to Joun- 
pur, in the hope of recovering his dominions. Ho was totally 
defeated by I^aa Zeraan, a chief of Alcberis ; but tho victor,* 
despising tho youth and feeble resources of his master, withheld 
the king’ s share of tho booty, and showed so great a spirit of 
independence that Akber found it necessary to proceed in 
person towards the residence of tho refractory governor. His 
presence produced more dutiful behaviour, but the disposition 
to insubordination was only kept under for tho time. 

The next affectation of independence was m Mahva. That 
province had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur, one of 
the officers of the Afghan kings, ^ and an attempt had been 
made to dispossess him during tho administration of Bairam 
Khan. The undertaking was renewed with more vigour by 
Akber. Adham Khan, the officer employed, succeeded in 

* [Akber’a policy thug combines in France — Ed ] 
that of Serviua Tulhus m Rome with ^ [He was the eon of tho old 
that of Philip Augustus op Philip IV. governor, Shu)&’ Kh&n. — Ed ] 
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seek for safety beyond tbo Indus They retired with the 
remams of their force to Cabul, where circumstances secured 
them a favourable reception 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humayun under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Slirza Hakim, and im- 
mediately after was overrun, as has been mentioned,’* by his 
relation, Soleiman of Badakhshan , and though soon after- 
wards recovered, was never really in obedience to Akber “ 
The government was in the hands of the prince’s mother, who 
maintained her difficult position with ability, though not more 
exposed to danger from foreign enemies than from the plots 
and usurpations of her own ministers 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter 
description, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
India , and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her affairs to Abul Slaab That adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister, but his secret views were directed 
to objects very different from the establishment of the Begum’s 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government 
into hi3 own hands The aid of Mirza Soleiman was now 
invoked, and the result was the death and defeat of Abul 
Maali (15GS) !Mirza Soleiman affected to leave his young 
relation m possession of Cabul, but really placed him under 
the tutelage of one of his dependants, whoso > oke was so irk- 
some that ^lirza Hakim rose against it , and, after a struggle 
with Soleiman, was overcome and chased out of Cabul This 
took place m the last year of the war w ith the Uzbek chiefs , 
and Hakim, although he had received such assistance as the 
times admitted from Akber, yet, conceiving his brother’s 
hands to be fullv occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved 
to indemnify himself at his eapense, seized on Labor, and 
took possession of the greater part of the Punjab This inva- 
sion ended in the expulsion of Prmco Hakim from India 
(November, 1666) , and an opportune change of circumstances 
at the same moment opened the way for his return to (kabul, 
of which country ho remained for a considerable penod in 
undisturbed possession 

During these transactions, and before the final clo'se of tbo 
operations against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken place 
in India, which ultimately led to important consequences 
Sultan Alirza, a prince of the House of Tamerlane, had come 
to India with Baber , he had rebelled against Humayun, and 
though subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three nephews 
took advantage of the general disturbance just mentioned, 
»« Soa p. 485 It [But Cf pp 500, 50o —Ed ] 
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and revolted at Sambal, iho government which had been 
assigned to their father At first they were overpowered 
without an effort , and the danger from them seemed to bo 
completely at an end, when they were compelled to fly to 
Guzerdt (1C6G) , jet they there sowed the seeds of future 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom 
Some instances occurred during tho disturbances abovo 
related, which, although they had no important results, yet 
servo to show tho state of society at the time 

During tho insurrection of Sherf ud dm, as Akber was 
going m procession to a celebrated shrino, an archer, who, it 
aftenvards appeared, belonged to tho rebel chief, mixed with 
tho spectators, and, pretending to dtschargo hts arrow at a 
bird which was flying over him, suddenly brought it down in 
the direction of tho emperor, and lodged it some inches deep 
m hts shoulder He was instantly seized, and Akber was 
entreated to put of! his execution, and to extort a disclosure 
of tho namo of his instigator , but ho said that a confession 
in such circumstances w os more likely to criminate tho innocent 
than tho guilty, and allowed tho punishment to take its courso “ 
On another occo^sion, Khaja ^loazzim, a near relation of Akber 
through his mother, bad given way to a violent temper, and 
treated his wife with such brutality, that her relations applied 
to Akber to interccdo with him, and prevail on him to leave 
her with her mother when ho was about to romovo to his jagir 
Akber took an opportunity, while going out on a hunting party, 
to pay him a visit m hts houso near Delhi , but tho monster 
guessed his design and, running to his fcmalo apartment before 
Akber had alighted, stabbed his wife to tho heart, and throw 
tho bloody dagger from the window among tho king’s attend 
ants liVlien Akber entered tho houso ho found him armed for 
resistance, and narrowly C 2 >capcd death from ono of his slaves, 
who was cut down as ho was making a blow at tho emperor 
Akber, incensed at these atrocities, ordered I^Ioazzim to bo 
thrown headlong into tho Jumna ho did not immediately 
sink , and Akber relented and ordered him to be taken out 
and imprisoned m Gwalior, where ho soon after died a maniac " 
On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindu devotees prepared, according to their custom," to con- 
tend sword m hand for tho possession of a place for bathing 
during a great annual festival at Tanesar He endeavoured 
at first by all means to bring about an amicable settlement , 
but finding all was m vain, he determined to allow them 
to fight it out and looked on at tho conflict m which they 

Kliifi ALbem^zaob AkbemAmeh. 

u See p 65 
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immediately engaged At length one party prevailed, and 
Akber, to prevent the slaughter that would have followed, 
ordered hia guards to cheek the victors, and thus put an end 
to tlie battle “ 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber 
was fighting for his crown no leas than m his contests with 
the successors of Shir Shah , but by the time he had completed 
his twenty fifth year he had crushed his adversaries by his 
vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time to 
turn his thoughts to foreign countries The first^ which at 
tracted his attention was that of the Rajput princes Sahara 
Mai, the raja of Amb6r (now Jeipur), was always on friendly 
terms with him and had, at an early penod given his daughter 
in marriage to Akber , both be and his son Bhagavan Das, 
being at the same time admitted to a high rank m the imperial 
army 

Soon after the fall of Bairam (a d 1561, a h 909) he had 
sent a force against Marwar, and by the capture of the strong 
fort of Mirta had made an impression on that country which 
he was unable to follow up He now turned his arms against 
the rana of Chitor (or Oudipur) U'di Sing the reigning lana^ 
was the son of Baber s competitor, Rana Sanga, but was a 
man of feeble character On the approach of Akber he with 
drew from Chitor, and retreated into the hilly and woody 
country north of Guzerat His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress There was still a strong garrison 
under Jei Mai a chief of great courage and ability > and the 
place, though twice taken before, was still regarded by the 
Rajputs of Mewar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy 
Akber earned on his approaches with caution and regularity 
His trenches are minutely desenbed by Perishta, and closely 
resemble those of modem Europe They were zigzags, pro- 
tected by gabions and by earth thrown from the trench The 
object, however, was not to establish a breaching battery, but 
to get near enough for sinking mints This was done in two 
places , and the troops being prepared for the occasion, fire 
was set to the tram The explosion was the signal for the 
storming party to rush forward , but it had only taken effect 
in one of the mines , and while the soldiers were climbing up 
the breach, the second mine exploded, destroyed many of both 
parties, and struck such a panic m to occasion the immediate 
flight of the assailants 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced , 
but Akber, one night, m visitmg the trenches, perceived Jei 
Mai on the works, where he waa superintending some repairs 
** Akbem&meh. 
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by torch-light , ho immediately singled him out, and wa's so 
fortunate as to shoot him through the head with his ovm hand. 
The garrison lost heart on the deatli of their gallant leader , 
and, ivith their usual infatuation, abandoned the breaches and 
withdrew to the interior of the fort, where they devoted them- 
selves with the accustomed solemnities The women were 
committed to the flames with the body of Jei Mai, and the men 
ran out to meet death from the Mussiflmans, who had mounted 
the ramparts unopposed Eight thousand men were killed 
on this occasion, by the Rajput account , and the Mahometan 
writers make the number still greater “ The rana, notwith- 
standing the loss of his capital, remained independent m his 
fastnesses Nino jears afterwards his son and succesaor, 
Rana Pertab, was deprived of his strongholds of Komulner and 
Gogunda {probably in A D 1678, ah 986 ”), and was compelled 
for a time to fly towards tho Indus But, unlike his father, 
he was an active high spirited prince , and his pei'soveranco 
was rewarded by success before the doatli of Akber ho re- 
covered a great portion of tho open part of his dominions, and 
founded tho new capital called Oudipur, which is still occupied 
by his descendants His house, alone, of tho Rajput royal 
families has rejected all matrimonial connexions with tho 
kings of Delhi , and has even renounced all afBnity with the 
other rajas, looking on them as contaminated by their inter- 
course with an ahen race 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and 
were long kept up by his successors He himself had two 
Rajput queens, of the Houses of Jcipur and Marwar , and his 
eldest son was married to another princess of Jeipur The 
bnde, on these occasions, acquired a natural influence over 
her husband , her issue had equal claims to tho throne with 
those bom of a Mahometan mother , and the connexion w as 
on a footing of so much equality, that, from being looked on 
with repugnance as a loss of cast, it soon came to be coveted 
as an honourable alliance with the family of the sovereign * 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 
forts of Rintambor and Caltnjer , he went m person against 
the foimer place On a subsequent occasion, being near the 
fiontier of Jodpur, Maldeo, the old raja of Jodpur, sent his 

*• One body of 2 00) men escaped Ferialita Aluntalehab ut Ta 

by an extraordinary Btratagem they xi&itkh 

bound the hands of their own women ** Tod vol i p 332etc 

and children, and marched with them • [For a \ery interesting illustra 
through the troops who had stormed tion to allow how the Rdjputa really 
tlio place as if they had been a do regarded these marriages s e Kaj a 
tachme t uf tho besiegers in chorgp lafe of Lord JJttcalft vol i p 416, 
of prisoners Eu ] 
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second son to meet him “ This AMier resented, as an imper- 
fect substitute for his own appearance , and afterwards, assuming 
a supenonty to which he was not entitled, made a formal grant 
of Jodpur to Rai Sing of Bikamr, a ]iimor member of the same 
family Rai Sing, however, did not obtain possession , and, 
on the death of Maldeo, his son submitted, and was afterwards 
treated with the greatest favour and distinction by the 
emperor ** 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
great magnitude, involving the re annexation of Guzerat to 
the empire That kingdom had passed, on the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to his nephew Mahmud 11 , and on the death 
of the latter king, hxa favourite, Etimad Khan, who had been 
a Hindu slave, carried on the government in the name of a boy 
whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmud, and who bore the 
title of MozaSer HI The usurpation was opposed by another 
chief named Chengiz Khan , and it was with this last person 
that the Mirzas, whose revolt was mentioned in a n 1566, took 
refuge on their flight Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector , and, after some 
partial success they were expelled from Guzerat, and made 
an attempt to seize on Malwa, not long after the taking of 
Chitor, m A D 1568 Akber forthwith sent an army against 
them, but its services were not required, for Chengiz ]^an had 
m the meantime been assassinated, and the Mirzas returned 
to Guzerat to take advantage of the confusion which followed 
Those confusions continued to rage without intermission till 
the year 1672, when Akber was solicited by Etimad Khan to 
put an end to the distractions of Guzerat by taking the kingdom 
into his own possession He marched from Delhi in September, 
1572, and soon reached Patan, between which place and 
Ahmeddbad ho was met by the pageant king MozaSer, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi 
Some time was spent m reducing refractory chiefs , in endea- 
vours to seize the Mirzas, or, at least, to disperse their troops , 
and m the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the king in 
person Before the place was invested, the principal ilirzas 
quitted It with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their mam body m the north of Guzerat Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded m over- 
taking them before they bad attained thoir object Ho had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that ho found himself 
m front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to como up, amounted 
only to 150 men With this handfiU ho commenced the attack, 
lemhta. * Toda 2fil;MlWn, \ol. u. p 31- 
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but was repulsed, and compelled to take hia stand in some 
lanes formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than 
three horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, 
and once was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. 
But in hia small band were several chiefs of note, and among 
the rest Raja Bhagavan Sing, of Jeipur, with his nephew and 
adopted son, Raja Man Sing ; and it was to the exertions of 
these two that Akber owed hia personal deliverance, and the 
ultimate success of the day. 'Hie Slirzas, however, effected 
their junction with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, 
met with different adventures, and came to various ends. 
One was cut off in Guzerat ; the principal ones made their 
way to the north of India, and after suffering a defeat from 
Raja Rai Sing near Nagor, revisited their original seat of 
Sambal, and when driven thence they plundered in the Panjab, 
and again pursued their flight towards the Indus, until they 
fell into the hands of the king's officers, and were put to death. 
One only of the Alirzas, named Husein, ffed from Guzerat into 
the hills near Khdndesb, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber 
returned to Agra, having once more annexed Guzerat to his 
crown. 

He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned 
that ^lirzd Husein had again entered Guzerat, had been joined 
by one of the principal officers of the former king, and had 
already reduced the royal troops of the province to a defensive 
position, which they found some difficulty in maintaining. 
The rains had also set in, so that the march of a regular army 
was impossible ; but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps 
temerity, that characterized him, at once determined to re- 
trieve his affairs in person. He sent off 2,000 horse to make 
the best of their way to Patan, and soon after followed himself 
with 300 persons (chiefly men of rank) on camels. He per- 
formed the journey ot more than 450 miles with such celerity 
that, in spite of the season, he had assembled his troops, and 
faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 men, on the ninth day 
from leaving Agra. His force was still very unequal to that 
of the rebels ; but they were astonished at the sudden appari- 
tion of the emperor, and were, moreover, engaged in a siege, 
and exposed to a sally from the garrison. Akber, therefore, 
though again exposed to imminent personal hazard from his 
own^ thoughtless impetuosity, was at last successful. Both 
the insurgents were killed ; and tranquillity being completely 
. restored, he again returned to Agra.“ 

^ Before this battle, while Akber mg under the weight of a suit of mail, 
was arming, he saw a stnpUng (the out of all proportion to his strength 
son of one of the R&jputr&jos) labour- He immediately exchanged it for ~ 
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Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Behar had been occupied after the defeat of Shir Shah 
II., in A D. 1660 ; the rest of the province, with all the country 
to the cast of it, was still to be subdued Bengal had revolted 
from Sultan A'dil before the return of Humayun, and had 
remained under different Afghan kings till now. It was held 
by Baud, a weak and debauched prince, who had been nearly 
supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil war occa- 
sioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from Baud . a temporary prospect of security had 
led that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and 
the king thought the occasion favourable for going against 
him in person. He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, 
availing himself of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport 
of his stores and part of his army. He scarcely met with any 
opposition during his advance into Behar. Bdud Khan retired 
to Bengal Proper *, and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although BMd at first withdrew to Orissa,'* he 
afterwards twice encountered and routed the royal troops ; 
and when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms 
and to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the 
most distinguished of the commanders in this war was Raja 
Todar Mai, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance." He 
and the other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, 
and an officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. Ho 
died from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, 
the ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been 
for some time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken 


lighter suit of hts own ; an seeing 
another raja unprovided, he told him 
to put on the heavy armour which 
had remained unoccupied This r6]a 
was a rival of the father of the yoiing 
R^jpCt, who was so indignant at the 
use made of his armour that he tore 
oS that given him by the king, sod 
declared that he should go into the 
action without any armour at ell 
Akber took no notice of this disre* 
spect but to eay that he could not 
allow his chiefs to bo more exposed 
than himself, and that he would also 
go unarmed into tlie battle. [Akber- 
ndmeh ) 

” Onssa 13 applied here to the 
small portion of the country so called 


that formed the Mahometan pro- 
vince 

** [‘*T6dar Mai was of the KAyetli 
cost, and early leavmg the Fanj&b, 
hts native land, commenced lus po- 
litical career in Guzer&t, ad. 1653 
He became a military chief and super- 
intendent of revenue by a conjunction 
of oiiices common m those days 
After serving m Guzer&t and Bengal 
with reputation he returned to Delhi 
in 1677. Here os Feshk&r or chief 
deputy to the Vazir Shdh Mansur, ho 
assisted in the internal revenue re- 
form with which his name and that 
of his master, the Emperor Akber, 
are associated ” IDenarea Mag , ui. 
247 —Ed ] 
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charge, when Daud renewed the war and overran Bengal, 
compeiiing the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assist- 
ance from Behar A battle at length took place, and terminated 
m the defeat and death of Daud Soon after, the fort of 
Rohtas, m Behar, which had held out till now, was compelled, 
by a long blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the 
purpose Bengal and Behar were now re annexed to the 
empire , and the remains of the Afghan monarchy in Hmdostan 
were thus completely extinguished 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to 
their permanent tranquillity the hiUy and woody tract on 
the south, the vast mountains and forests on the north, the 
marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe retreat 
for the turbulent , and there was no want of materials to 
spread disaffection Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the IMoguls, and was filled with Afghan settlers, whose 
numbers had been greatly increased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the service of the House of 
Tamerlane after its conquest of Upper Hmdostan The !Mogul 
chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of the country , they 
seized on the jagirs of the Afghans for their own benefit, and 
accounted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on 
mihtary operations The conquest was completed about the 
time of Akber’s great financial reform, and the governor was 
required to remit revenue to the treasury , while all jagxra 
were strictly inquired into, and musters of the troops for which 
each was held were rigorously exacted The new conquerors 
were too conscious of their strength to submit to these regula- 
tions “ They revolted first in Bengal, and soon afterwards 
in Behar , when Akber found himself completely dispossessed 
of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 30,000 
men m the field to oppose him After much lU success on the 
part of the king’s troops, Raja Todar Mai was sent to recover 
the province He was at first successful, partly owing to his 
influence with the Hindu zemindars , but some harsh pecuniary 
demands on the part of the vazir at Delhi led to numerous 
desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected with the rebels 
and it was not till the end of the third year from the breaking 
out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end to by Aziz, 
or A'zim Klian, who liad succeedwi Todar Mai, and seems to 
have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands to 
many of the troops (Afghans as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them “ 

The old Afghan adherents of Ddud Khan had not been idle 

** Stewart s HwJory of Htngal Muntakhab ut Taw&nkb 

® Stewart s History of 
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during these dissensions among the Moguls They assembled 
soon after the rebellion broke out under a chief called Kuttu, 
and before long made themselves masters of Orissa and of all 
the country up to the river Damoder, near Bardwan Aziz 
having left the province after the rebellion was subdued, Raja 
Man Sing was sent from Cabul to conduct this new war He 
entered the country held by the Afghans, and cantoned for 
the rams near the present site of Calcutta A large detachment 
of his was afterwards defeated by the enemy, and his son, who 
commanded it, taken prisoner , so that his affairs wore an 
unfavourable aspect, when Kuttu luckily died (1590), and 
I'sa, a prudent and moderate chief, became guardian to his 
sons With this chief an agreement was soon concluded by 
Man Sing allowing the sons of Kuttu to retain Orissa as de 
pendants or subjects of the emperor After two years, I'sa 
died His successor incurred general odium, by seizing on the 
revenues of the great temple of Jagannath Akber took 
advantage of this mistake to send ]\lan Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, 
drove them to Cattak, and by concessions of jagirs, added to 
more rigorous measures, finally reduced them to submission 
Their last struggle was m 1502 , and thenceforth (although 
Osman, one of Kuttu’s sons, rebelled again man IGOO) the 
pretensions of the Afghans to the possession of the province 
may be considered as quite extinguished 

While bis officers were employed in the settlement of 
Bengal, Akber’s o^vn attention was drawn to a distant part 
of his domimons His brother, Itlirza Hakim, who had long 
been undisturbed m Cabul, was led, by a wish for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the Panjab Raja l\Ian Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
refuge in Labor , and Akber found it necessary to proceed, 
himself, with an army to rajso tbo siege and deliver the pro- 
Vince Jlirza Hakim retreated before him , and the emperor, 
whoso situation no longer required his allowing such attacks 
to pass with impunity, followed up his success, crossed the 
Indus, and after a feeble opposition on the part of his brother, 
took possession of Cdbul Mirzd Hakim fled to tlio mountains 
Ho afterwards made his submission, and Akber generously 
restored liim to his government He thenceforth, probably, 
remained m real subordination to his brother 

iVfter this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving Raja 
Bliagavan Das of Jeipur governor of the Panjab On his way 
he founded the fort which still stands at tho principal ferry of 
the Indus, and gave it tho name of Attok Benaris 

After the abdication of MozalTcr Shah of Guzerut, ho ac» 
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compamed the army to Agra, and was kept for some time 
about the court He had latterly been allowed to reside 
at a jagir, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion (from 1673 to 1681) In this case, 
as m many others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity 
New intrigues arose m Guzerat, and Mozaffer was invited, bj 
Shir Khan Fuladi, one of the principal actors m the former 
troubles, to fly from hia residence m Hindostan, and put himself 
at the head of his old kingdom An insurrection ensued, which 
reached to such a height that the king’s troops were obliged 
to withdraw to Patan, in the north of Guzerat, while Mozaffer 
Shah occupied Ahmedabad, Baroch, and almost the whole of 
the province Slirza Khan “ (the son of Bairam Khan) was 
sent to quell this rebellion He defeated Mozaffer, and re 
covered the continental part of Guzerat , but Mozaffer retired 
among the almost independent chieftains of the peninsula, 
repelled the attacks of Mirza Khan, and made various at- 
tempts, at different periods, to recover his dominions His 
efforts were aU unsuccessful , but the endeavours of the 3IoguIs 
to penetrate his retreat m the peninsula were attended with 
as little effect , and no result was produced for a long period, 
except alternate victories and heavy loss on both sides 

On one occasion, indeed, m a d 158d, Aziz made his way 
to the soa-coast on the south, and fought a great battle The 
victory was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the 
IMogub , and it was not tiU four years after this period, and 
twelve after his rebellion (in a d 1603), that Mozaffer Shah 
was taken on an incursion into tho settled part of the province, 
and cut his throat with a razor while on his way to the court 
at Agra 

[Mlr£& Abd ut KaKIm was oqo of tionod m the text, and was promoted 
the most dietmguished nobles of m consequence to the rank of Amir 
Aluhammadon India he was bom of 5 000 with the predicted title Ho 
at Labor in 1650 When he came of was next honoured with the very rare 
age Akber bestowed on him the title title of Vakil i Sultonat or lord Leu 
of Mirz& lU&n, and he was soon after tenant of the empiro He successfully 
words appoint^ governor of Guzer&t held the goiemments of Jaunpdr, 
When twenty eight years of age he Multdn, and Smd, and performed 
was made atdlik or tutor of Fnnce great servicos m tho wars m tho 
ScUm and m the same year be was Deckan His daughter was roamed 
sent to put down Klozaficr Sh&be to Fnnce Under Sultan 

insurrection. Tho emperor bad Jehnnglr he retained the some mflu 
ordered him not to nsk a general ence m tho impenal councils and we 
CQgagomont with his infcnor num find him sent with Fnnce Shah Jehon 
bers , but an old noblo told him that to Kandahdr He died at Delhi 
now was the time to become Hb&oi about 1626 (See Erslane a Lt/c of 
Kh&n&n or to fall m battle and he B&btr, preface p iii.) — E d ] 
accordingly fought tho battle men 
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CHAPTER n 

FROSf 1586 TO THE DEATH OE AKBEB 

Akber interferes in the disputes of the Deckan — Akber moves to Attok on the 
Indus — Conquest of Cashmtr, a d. 1586, A B 994 — Wars with the 
north eastern Afghans — Deacnptionof those tribes and of theu; country 
— Sect of the Boshemyag — D^truction of the invading ormj by the 
Yusufzeia, January, a d 1586, Safar. a h 994 — Conquest of Sin<^ A d. 
1592, AH 1000 — Bacoveryof Condahar, ad 1594, ah. 1003— Com- 
plete settlement of Hindostan — Expedition to the Deckan, about 
Hov , AD 1595 ; about the end of Rabi ul 'Akhir, ah 1004 — Ch4nd 
SuItAna — Her defence of Ahmednagar — Peace agreed on, Rajab, a h 
loot; about Feb ad 1596— War renewed and extended to the 
whole of the Deckan, Dec ad 1596, or Jan 1697 — Akber goes m 
person to the Deckan — Death of Cblmd Sultana — Taking of Ahmed- 
nagar, about July, a d 1600 , Safar. a h 1009 — Conquest of Khind^sh 
—Akber returoa to Hindostan, spring of a-D. 1601, end of A H 1009 
—Refractory conduct of his eldest son, Sehto. about Kov , A D. 1600 ; 
Shab&n, A.a 1009 — Murder of Abul Fail, AD 1602, a-h 1011-- 
Reconciliation of Akber mth Selim, ad 1C03, ah loi2^ConUnued 
misconduct of Selim — Be is placed under lestiaiDt, and soon aftn 
released — His quarrels with his own son, l^usrou — Death of D^niyu, 
Akber’s third son — Sickness of Akber — Intn^es regarding the 
sueeessiOQ— Unsuccessful combination to set aside Sebm— Death of 
Akber, Oct 13, a d. 1605, a b 1014 — Eia character. 

After Hozaffer had been driven into the peninBula, Akber 
began to take part in the disputes of the Peckan (m a.d. 1586). 
Kis first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related ; and 
before long he was fuUy occupied by the afiairs of his own 
northern dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, IHirzi 
Hakim, died ; and, although be had no difficulty in taking 
the territories held by that prince into his immediate possession, 
yet he heard, about the same time, that Mirza, Soleimdn had 
been driven out of Badakhshan by Abdullah, the Khan of the 
Uzbeks ; and it was, probably, apprehension of the further 
progress of that formidable neighbour which chiefiy induced 
him to go in person to Cabul. AbduUah Khan, however, was 
content^ with Badakhshan ; and os Akber made no attempt 
to recover that possession of his family, the peace remained 
undisturbed. Tho emperor was now in the neighbourhood 
of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within its dominions ; and ho was engaged by this 
circumstance in wars of a new description, attended with 
greater difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

Tho firat was tho conquest of Cashmir. That celebrated 
kingdom is an exlensivo plain, situated in tho heart of tho 
Himalaya mountain-s, and moro than half way up their height. 
Placed, by its elevation, nbovo tho reach of tho heat of Hindu* 
Stan, and sheltered by the surrounding mountains from the 
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blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a delicious climate, and 
exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual 
verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees belonging to 
different climates are scattered over its surface, while fruits 
of various kinds and flowers of innumerable descriptions are 
poured forth with spontaneous profusion over the hills and 
plains. The level country is watered by rills, which issue from 
the valleys or fall in cascades down the mountains, and collect 
in different places, especially in two lakes, whose varied banks 
and floating gardens are the great boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by diflacult 
and dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes 
winds through long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs 
along the face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. 
The higher part of the mountain, from whence the descent 
into Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructed, 
and in some places rendered impassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long successiou of Hindu, and 
'sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteentl} century, when it 
fell into the hands of a ^lahometan adventurer, and was held 
by princes of the same religion till the time of Akber’s invasion.* 
The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by dis- 
tractions which prevailed among the reigning family ; and 
while at Attok, in a.d. 158C, he sent a detachment under Shah 
Rokh lilirza, the son of HHrza Soleimdn (who had entered his 
service when driven out of Badakhshan), and his own brother- 
in-law, Baja Bbagavan Has of Jeipur, to take possession of the 
prize thus exposed to hazard by the contention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, 
retarded the progress of the army and although it, at last, 
penetrated through a pass which bad not been guarded, yet 
its supplies had been exhausted in these unproductive and 
inaccessible mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed 
so considerable that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with 
the ruling power of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber 
was acknowledged, but his practical interference with the 
province forbidden. The emperor disapproved of this engage- 

‘ The Bxitory of CasJimtr called the early part, as m all history, is fabu 
“ R&ja Tarangini ” is remarkable, os lous, but it gradually approaches to 
the only specimen of that department consistency in facts and dates until 
of literature in the Sanscrit language about a d. 600, from which period the 
It 18 executed by four different chronology is perfectly accurate, 
hands ; the first of whom ivrote m (Wilson's History of Cashmir, Trans- 
A.i>, 1148, but quotes the works of aettom of the Asiatic Society, vol x>* 
earlier historians with a precision that pp 3, 85) 
gives confidence in hu accuracy. The 
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ment , and next year sent another army, whose efforts were 
attended with more success The dissensions which prevailed 
m Cashmir extended to the troops stationed to defend the 
pass part came over to the Moguls , the rest quitted their 
post and retired to the capital barrier once surmounted, 

Cashmir lay at the mercy of the invaders The king submitted, 
was enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a 
large ]agir in Behar Akbcr afterwards made a journey to 
Cashmir to enjoy the pleasures of his new conquest He only 
repeatedhia visit twicedunngtheTestofhisreign , hutCashmir 
became the favourite summer retreat of his successors, and 
still maintains its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, 
or in the world 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked, like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much greater 
obstinacy, and terminated with less success They were 
directed against the north eastern tnbes of the Afghans, who 
inhabit the billy countries round the plain of Peshawer The 
plain is of great extent and prodigious fertility, combimn^ 
the productive sod of India with many of the advantages of 
the temperate countries in the west It is bounded on the 
north by the great chain of Hindu Cush , on the west by the 
high range of Soleiman , and on the south by a lower range, 
called the hiUs of Kheiber, which extends from that of Soleiman 
to the Indus This tract fonns about one tenth of the proper 
country of the Afghans Its inhabitants are now called 
Berdurams, and are distinguished from the other Afghans by 
some peculiarities of dialect and manners 

The northern part belongs to the Yusufzeis, who are by 
much the most considerable of these north eastern tribes, and 
who afford a good specimen of the rest The territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of Peshawer, and stretches up 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of Hindu Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles m length, and correspond- 
ing breadth, from each of which other vaUoys run up on both 
sides , all nvalling Cashmir m climate and beauty, and all 
ending m narrow glens, hemmed m by high precipices or lost 
in, wo^s and forests Such a country is full of intricacy and 
obstruction to an invading army, but affords easy communi 
cations to the natives, who know the passes from one valley 
to another, and who are used to make their way even when 
there is no path to assist them ITie onginal population was 
Indian, consisting, probably, of desccnthints of the ancient 
Faropamisadai * It had, at a comparatively recent period, 
been conquered and reduced to a sort of villanago by certain 
* Scop 2S1 
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Afghan tribes ; and they, in their turn, were dispossessed, 
about a century before this period, by the Yusufzeis, a tribe 
from near Candahar, which had just suffered a similar expul- 
sion from its native seats. With such possessions, and with 
their numerous vassals, the Yusufzeis added the pride of 
wealth to the independence natural to mountaineers ; and 
their self-importance was increased by their democratic con- 
stitution. Though each of their clans had an hereditary chief, 
he had no authority in time of peace, except to consult the 
people and to make known their wishes to the other clans. 
Internal affairs were conducted by the inhabitants of each 
village ; causes were tried by a sort of jury, and meetings for 
one or other purpose were constantly held in the public apart- 
ment of the village, which served also as a place of relaxation 
for the inhabitants and of entertainment to guests or passing 
strangers. The land was equally divided ; and equality was 
maintained by new distributions of it from time to time. The 
Indian vassals were well treated, but they had no share in the 
government ; and the conquerors were not more distinguished 
by their fair complexions than the superiority apparent in 
their demeanour. 

The other tribes inliablting the plains and the lower hills 
to the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Alahometans of India ; but some of those 
in the Soleimani mountains bad a still more rugged country 
and less civilized manners than the Yusufzeis. The emperor 
Baber had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under 
his dominion, and partially succeeded with some. Ho failed 
entirely with the Yusufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation as well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
parts of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion of the 
Afghans. A person named Bdyazid had then assiuned the 
character of a prophet ; had set aside the Koran, and taught 
that nothing existed except God, who filled all space and was 
the substance of all forms. The Divinity despised oil worship 
and rejected all mortifications ; but he exacted implicit obedi- 
ence to his prophet, who was the most perfect manifestation 
of himself. .The believers were authorized to seize on the 
lands and property of infidds, and were promised, in time, the 
dominion of the whole earth. Bayazid soon formed a numerous 
sect (which took the name of Rosheniya, or enlightened), and 
established his authority in the hills of Soleimdn and Kheiber, 
with an influence over the neighbouring tribes. He was so 
long successful, that the government was obliged to make 
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exertion to put him down His own presumption and the 
blind confidenco oJ his followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain Ho was defeated with great slaughter, 
and died soon after of fatigue and vexation * His sons dug 
up his bones, and boro them in an ark, at the head of their 
column , but they ceased to bo formidablo beyond their lulls 
till about V D 1585, when ono of tho youngest, named Jclala, 
assumed tho command, and exorcised it with such vigour, 
that tho ordinary government of Cabul was found incompetent 
to resist him When Prmco Hakim died,* and Cabul cimo 
directly under Akber tho government w as given to Raja JIan 
Sing, whoso talents and connexion with tho emperor were 
supported by tho forces which ho could draw from his hereditary 
dominions 

Even these advantages did not prove cfTcctual , and one 
of tho professed objects of Akber’s expedition to tho Indus 
was to settle tho Afghans With this view ho sent successive 
detachments from lus camp on tho cast bank of tho Indus , 
and commenced bis operations by an attack on the Yusufzcis, 
although they had long before quarrelled with tho Rosheniyosj 
and renounced tho tenets of tho scot 

The chief commanders m the force detached were Zein 
Khan, tho emperor’s foster brother, and Raja Bir Bal, his 
greatest personal favounte So great was tho importanco 
attached to this expedition that Abul Fazl relates that he 
himself drew lota with Bir Bal who should command one of 
tho divisions, and was mucli mortified at being disappointed 
in this opportunity of distinguishing himself , his brother 
Feizi accompanied the force * The open country was soon 
overrun and laid waste , but on Raja Bit Bal’a advancing up 
one of the valleys, he found himself, by degrees, involved 
among defiles, where there was no outlet, and was at length 
obliged to give up tho entorpnsc, and retraco his steps to the 
plain Zein Khan showed more perseverance he made his 
way through many rugged and dangerous mountains, and 
even built a redoubt in a place convenient for controlling the 
neighbourhood , but his troops were by this time so much 
exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by the increasing 
numbers and audacity of their enemies that he was compelled 
to form a junction with Bit Bal , and both combined would 
have been unable to pursue their operations if they had not 
received further reinforcements from Akber 

They now resumed their plan of invasion Bir Bal was on 

* Dr Leyden s account of the Ho * [In A D 1685 — Ed ] 
shenlya Sect, Atiattc Betearche* vol • Akbern&meh 
ii p 363 
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bad terms Nvith Zcin Khan, and it was contrary to the strongest 
remonstrances of tho latter that they determined to risk their 
whole force in a desperate attack on tho Afghans. Tlie resolu- 
tion taken, they advanced into tho mountains. They soon 
came to a strong pass, which Bir Bal succeeded in ascending ; 
but on reaching the top, after a day of fatigue, ho was set on 
by tho Afghans, w ith such effect that his men dispersed and 
made their way, as they best could, to tlio plain. Zeiii Khan, 
who had remained at tho foot of tho pass, was attacked at tho 
same time, and defended himself with difficulty, during tho 
night and part of the next day, when both chiefs w ere at last 
enabled to come to a halt, and to collect their scattered forces. 
Zcin Khan recommended that they should endeavour to 
capitulate with tho enemy ; but Bir Bal could not bo prevailed 
on to accedo to any of his suggestions ; and, having received 
information that tho Afghans intended to completo tho ruin 
of the army by a night attack, bo marched off his troops w ithout 
consulting Zein Oan, and endeavoured to mako his way 
through a dedlc, which would havo afforded him tho means 
of retreating to tho open country. Tho intclligcnco was 
probably given for tho purpose of drawing him into an am- 
buscade, for bo had no sooner reached the gorgo at tho head 
of tho pass than ho was assailed on all sides by the Afghans, 
who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and arrows, 
and, rushing doivn the sides of tho hills, fell, sword in hand, 
on his astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order on 
. his part were vain ; men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
together in their flight do\vn tho dcfllo ; and Bir Bal himself, 
w'lth several other chiefs of note, was slain in tho rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Klidn more fortunate 
in his position on tho plain : for, although during tho day ho 
kept up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, match- 
lockmcn, and slingcrs ; yet, after a short respito which ho was 
allowed in the evening, the alarm of “ Tlie Afghans ! ” was 
again raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during tho darkness 
of tho night, losing many men killed, and more prisoners, 
while he himself escaped on foot, and made his way with 
difficulty to Attok.* 

• Akbemameh iluntakhab at from tha “ Muntakhab ut Tawdrlkh ” 
Taw&rikh, Khdfi Kh&n. Abul Fazl As a proof of tho defects I have aa- 
must have been minutely informed of enbed to him, I may mention that, 
the real history of this tronBaetiOii ; oUhough lio gives a full and oven 
but ^ anxiety to soften tho disgrace eloquent description of the total 
of Akbet’s arras, and to refrain from dostruction of the army, he concludea 
anything that may reflect on Bir Bal, by stating tho loss at 000 
waa so great, that hia account is con- Kh&fi lOidn, vrith equal maccur 
fused ond contradictory, and I have asserts that of 40,000 or 60,000 
been obhged to supply his deflciencies and foot, not a »\ngle perton 
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Tho nowa of thva disaster apr^d alarm m tho emperor’s 
camp One of his sons, Pnneo Morjid, under tho guidance of 
Ra)a Todar Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the 
approach of tho Afghans After tho first apprehension had 
subsided, tho prince was recalled and the force left under tho 
command of lodar Mai and R ija Man Sing 

Akber refused to sco Zem Khan and was long inconsolablo 
for tho death of Bir Bal As tho raja’s body was never found, 
a report gained currency that ho was still alivo among tho 
prisoners , and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afterwards an impostor appeared m his name , and 
as this second Bir Bal died before ho reached tho court, Akber 
again wore mourning as for his friend Bir Bal's favour was 
owing to hts companionable qualities, no less than to his solid 
merit He was a man of very lively conversation, and many 
of his witty sayings are still current m India ’ 

The Yusufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages 
Todar Mai and Man Sing took up and fortified positions in 
different parts of the country, and prevented tho Yusufzeis 
from cultivatmg their portion of tho plain By these means, 
according to Abul Tazl, they were reduced to unqualified 
submission , and m reality, some temporary agreement or 
tacit understanding was brought about, so os to leave Man 
Sing at liberty to act against the Roshcniyas, under Jelala, 
m the southern and western hiUs 

Accordingly, m the course of tho same summer, ho marched 
against them , and, after being exposed to considerable hazard, 
ho succeeded m gaming a partial success The Roshemyas, 
however, stood their ground, and the ascendency of the govern 
ment was not restored till the next year, when a combined 
attack was made by 5fan Sing from CaWl, and a force detached 
by Akber, to cross the Indus to the south of the salt range, and 
come m on the enemy from their rear Jelala was at that 
time completely defeated , he, however, almost immediately 
renewed his operations which were kept up for many years, 
and were sometimes aided by contests between the government 
and the Yusufzeis, which produced no permanent results 
During this time it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent 
the cultivation of the fertile plains and valleys , so that Jelala 
was often compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong 
countries ho occupied, and expire himself to the risk of battles 
on more equal ground He was several times obliged to fly 

The defeat geema to have BUondzei 
taken ploco m tho mountains of Sw&t » Chiefly from the Muntakhsb ut 

and the names given to the possea Taw&rikh JHe was a Brahman of 
are Karah or Korah Korah, and Die Bbat or bard tnbo Ed J 
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to the mountains of the Cdfirs, and once to the court of Abdul- 
lah, the Khan of the Uzbeks : still, he always returned and 
renewed his attacks, and in a. 1 >. 1000 he was in sufficient 
strength to obtain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

This was the last of Jelala’s exploits. He was soon driven 
out of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in an 
attempt which he aftenvards made to recover it, he was pursued 
on his retreat and was overtaken and killed before he could 
make his way to a place of safety. 

The religious war w'as continued by his successors, during 
the next two reigiw (of Jehangirand Shah Jeban) ; and when, 
at last, the enthusiasm of the Roshcniyas wore out, the free 
spirit of the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, 
survived its extinction : the north-eastern tribes were never 
more formidable than m the reign of Aurangzib ; and the* 
Yusufzeis have resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul 
emperors, and afterwards from the kings of Persia and Cabul, 
and retain their turbulent independence undimiuisbcd to the 
present day.* 

The nature of the war with Jcldla had not, latterly/been 
such as to prevent Akber’s employing bis troops in the ad- 
joining countries. It was some years before the death of that 
leader, that he made the important acquisitions of Sind and 
Candahar. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghtins * into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber took ad- 
vantage of some dissensions which afterwards took place 
among these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from Labor, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Smd from the north, 
and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key to Lower Sind, 
and a place of great importance to the security of the whole 
province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 

^ Abul Fazl’s account of these wore alleged conclusion of the war does 
IS a cunous specimen of his adulation not prevent Abul Fazl’s relatmg 
and his inconsistency. Immediately the vanoua events which took place 
after Blr Bal’s calamity (that is, m durmg the course of it m the romain- 
the first year of the war) he says, mg fifteen years that are mcluded in 
“ The highlands were soon cleared of hia history. He even accounts for 
the rubbish of rebellion Many were Akber’s fourteen years’ stay in the 
killed, and a large number took refuge Panjdb, by '*his being at one time 
m I’ran and Turan (Persia and Tar- engaged m suppressing the Tdjiks 
tary) , and thus the countries of (Roshenlyas), and at another in 
Bajaur, Swdd, and Tirah, which are reducing the inhabitants of the north- 
rarely to be equalled m the world for em hills ” (Chalmers’ MS. Tranala^ 
their climate and fertility, and the twna of the Akbemameh ) 
plenty of their fruits, were cleansed • See p 420, and Appendix, StTtd 
of these wicked wretches ” Yet Uus 
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Smd, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself 
in sneh a position that Akbcr’s general could neither attack 
him nor carry on the siege while he was so near 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the 
emperor himself He sent another detachment to enter Sind 
by the way of Amercot , and, by thus distracting the attention 
of the chief, deprived him of the advantages of his position, 
and, before long reduced him to give up the province He 
received very favourable terms, and was appointed by Akber, 
according to that monarch’s practice, to a high rank among 
the nobles of the empire *• 

It IS mentioned m the “ Akbernameh ” that the chief of 
Smd employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 
200 natives dressed as Europeans These were, therefore, 
the first Sepoys in India 

The same chief is said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison the first instance in which I have observed 
any mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed '■ 

After the treacherous seizure of Candahar by Humayun, ^ 
the king of Persia made several attempts to recover possession 
He had no success till the beginning of Akber’s reign, when 
the divided state of the monarchy enabled him to efiect bis 
purpose Similar disorders m the early part of the reign of v 
Shah Abbas gave a corresponding advantage to Akber The 
Persian chiefs fell out among themselves , one of them fled 
to India , and all parties ultimately turned their eyes to the 
same quarter , so that, at length, both the town and territory 
fell, without a blow, into the hands of the Mogul prince 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia Shah 
Abbas was fuUy employed at home, and being desirous of 
Akber’s assistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed 
the fnendly intercourse which had long been suspended 
between the courts, and patiently waited his opportunity of 
recovering Candahar , which did not present itself till after 
the death of Akber 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete 
possession of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the 
war with the north eastern Afghans being now confined to 
the mountains) , and nearly at the same time he had com 
pleted the conquest of Hmdostan Proper Smd had fallen 
in 1592 , the last attempt at rebellion m Cashmir was quashed 
about the same time , the reduction of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Orwsa , and all disturbances in Guzerdt 

[Ho aa made a comtnaoder of raent of Tatta {Motley t Catalogue 
a 000 and appomtod to the govern p 74 ) Ed ] 
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terminated by the death of Slozaffer in 1693 , so that the 
whole of Hmdostan tp the Nerbadda was more under Akber’s 
authority than it had been under any former king The rana 
of Oudipur, indeed, continued unsubdued , but the other 
Rajput chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to active 
and attached adherents 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions 
over the Deckan As early as a d 1686 he had taken up 
the cause of Burhan, a brother of Murteza Nizam Shah, the 
fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to administer the 
government on the ground of the mental derangement of its 
actual possessor An expedition sent by Akber from Malwa 
to support this claim had failed, and Burhan remained for 
some years under Akbet’s protection At a later period (a d 
, 1592), after his brother’s death, Burhan acquired possession 
of Ins hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber , but 
he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with bis neighbour the king of Bijapux AU these distractions 
were increased on the death of Burhan That event happened 
« after a short reign , and in a D 1596 there were no less than 
four parties m the held, each supporting a separate claimant 
The chief of the party that was m possession of the capital 
had recourse to the aid of the Moguls , and, at his invitation, 
^ Prince Morad entered the Deckan from Guzerat, and Mirza 
lOian, the Khani Khanan, from Malwa, the two armies forming 
a junction within a short distance of Ahmednagar But, m 
the meantime, the chief by whom they were called m had been 
obliged to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of 
Chand Sultana, or Chand Bibi, one of the most distinguished 
women that ever appeared m India This princess was acting 
as regent for her infant nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah, and 
she no sooner was aware of the approach of the Moguls than 
she applied herself to conciliate the king of Bijapur, her rela 
tion, and at the same time to reconcile the heads of the other 
internal parties , that all might, for a time at least, unite to 
resist the power whose ambition threatened equal danger to 
them all So successful was her appeal, that one of the chiefs, 
Nehang an Abyssinian, immediately set out to join her, and 
cut his way into Ahmednagar while the Moguls were in the act 
of investing the place the other two hkewise laid aside their 
private animosities, and joined the army of Bijapur, then 
marching against the Moguls These preparations increased 
the eagerness of Prince Morad He pressed on the siege, and 
had already run two mines under the works, when they were 
discovered and rendered useless by the countermines of the 
besieged, Chand Bibi herself supermtending the workmen, 
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and exposing herself to the same dangers as the rest The 
third mine was fired before the means taken to render it m 
effectual were completed the countermmers were bloivn uxi, 
a wide breach was made m the wall, and such a sudden terror 
was struck among those who defended it, that they were on 
the point of deserting their posts and leaving the road open 
to the storming party which was advancing But they were 
soon recalled by Chand Bibi, who flew to the breach in full 
armour, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her 
hand , and having thus checked the first assault of the Jloguls, 
she continued her exertions till every power within the place 
was called forth against them matchlock balls and arrows 
poured on them from tlie works , guns were brought to bear 
upon the breach , rockets, gunpowder, and other combustibles 
were thrown among the crowd in the ditch , and the garrison 
in front opposed so steady a resistance, that, after an obstinate 
and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, the Moguls were 
obliged to draw off their troops and postpone the renewal of 
the assault tiU the next day But the garrison and inhabitants 
had been raised to enthusiasm by the example of the regent , 
and, as her activity and energy were not slackened dunng the 
night, the Moguls found, when the day dawned, that the breach 
had been built up to such a height as to render it impossible 
to mount it without new mines Meanwhile the confederates 
drew near , and though the Moguls were still superior in the 
field, they were unwilling to nsk all on the chance of a battle 
Chand Bibi, on the other hand, was well aware of the precanous 
duration of a combination like the present , and both parties 
were well satisfied to come to terms , the king of Ahmednagar 
surrendering to the emperor his claim on Berar, of which he 
had recently made a conquest “ 

The Moguls bad not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
broke out m Ahmednagar One Mohammed Khan, whom 
Chand Bibi had appointed peshwa,’* or prime minister, plotted 
against her authority, and finally applied for aid to Prince 
Moiad The pnnce was already engaged m a dispute with 
the Deckan princes about the boundaries of Berar , both 
parties had once more recourse to hostilities, and before the 

Ch&nd Blbl is the favoonte not till sho had begun to fire away 
heroine of the Deckan and is the jewels that she consented to make 
subject of many fabulous stcmes peace 

Even Eh&fi Kli&n mentions her hav The title of p4shw& (i e leader) 

mg fired silver balls mto the Uogul had been used under the Bahmanl 
camp and the common tradition at sovereigns It has smce become 
Ahmednagar is that when her shot famous as that under which the 
was expended she loaded her guns Braminnu&isteraofthoi&jaofSit&ra 
successively with copper with silver, eo long governed the afaratta empue 
and with gold com and that it was 
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expiration of a year from the peace they again met each other 
m the field m greater force than before 

The king of Khandesh, who acknowledged himself Akber’s 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king 
of Golconda had now joined hia forces to those of Bijapur and 
Ahmednagar The battle took place on the river Godaven 
though maintained with great fuiy for two days, its result was 
indecisive The Sloguls claimed the victory, but made no 
attempt to advance , and their ill success, together with the 
disagreement between Prince Morad and the Khani Khanan, 
induced Akber to recall them both Abul Fazl (the author), 
who was hia prime minister, and had been lately in temporary 
disgrace, was sent to remove the pnnce , and, if necessary, 
to take the command of the army His representations con- 
vinced Akber that his own presence was recLUired he therefore 
left the Panjab towards the end of 1598 (after a residence of 
fourteen years in the countnes near the Indus) , and before 
the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river Nerbadda The 
strong fortress of Doulatabad bad been taken before he ap- 
peared , several other hill forts fell about the same time , 
and as soon as the royal army reached Burhanpur, on the 
Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son. Prince Damyal, 
and the Khani Khanan, to lay siege to Ahmednagar Chand 
Bibi’s government was now m a more disturbed state than 
ever Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in 
Ahmednagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now 
besieging her He drew off on the approach of the Moguls , 
but the intestme disturbances still rendered a defence hope 
less , and Chand Bibi was negotiating a peace with the liloguls, 
^>hen the soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst 
into the female apartments and put her to death Their treason 
brought its own reward in a few days the breach was practic- 
able , the storm took place , the Moguls gave no quarter to 
the fighting men , and the young king, who fell into their 
hands, nas sent prisoner to the hiU fort of Gwalior But the 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission of the king- 
dom Another pageant king was set up, and the dynasty 
Mas not finally extinguished ttU the reign of Shah Jehan, in 
AD 1637 

Before the siege of Alimednagarj a disagreement had taken 
place betM een Akber and his vassal, the former king of Khan 
desh, which induced the emperor to annex that country to 
Ins immediate dominions The military operations which 
ensued occupied Akber for nfearly a year, and it was not till 
some months after the storm of Ahmednagar that the reduction 
of tbo province Mas completed by the fall of Asirghar, when 

LL 
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Akber appointed Prmco Dam^ul viceroy of Khandesh and 
Bcrar, ^vlth tbo Kliani Khanaii for his adviser, and marched, 
himself, to Agra, leaving tho command m tho Deckan and tho 
prosecution of tho conquest of Ahraednagar to Abul Fazl 
Before his departure Akber had received embassies and 
presents from tho kings of Bijapur and Golconda, and had 
married his son Daniyal to tho daughter of tho former prince ” 
Akber’s return to Hindostan was rendered necessary by tho 
refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim '* Tho pnnee, who 
was now turned thirty does not appear to have been 
deficient m natural abilities but his temper had been exas 
perated, and his understanding impaired, by tho excessive u^o 
of wine and opium “ He had aiv^ajs looked on Abul Fazl 
as his mortal enemy , and tho temporary disgrace of that 
minister, and his subsequent removal to tho Deckan, were 
concessions made by Akber to tho complaints and jealousy of 
his son On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared 
Selim his successor appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and 
committed to him the conduct of tbo war with tho rana of 
Oudipur, sending Raja Man Sing to assist him with his arms 
and counsels After much loss of time Selim set forth on this 
duty, and had made some progress m the fulfilment of it, when 
intelligence arrived of tho revolt under Osman m Bengal, of 
which province Man Sing was tho viceroy Ho immediately 
set off for his government , and Selim, now free from all con- 
trol, and seeing tho emperor’s whole force cmplojed in other 
quarters, was tempted to seize on the provincca of Hindostan 
for himself He marched to Agra , and, as the governor of 
that city contrived to elude his demands for its surrender, ho 
proceeded to Allahabad, and took possession of the surroundmg 
countries of Oudh and Behar Ho at the same time “seized 
on the local treasure, amounting to thirty lacs of rupees 
(£300,000), and assumed the title of king 


^ The account of the operations in 
the Deckan la from the AkbeniA 
meh and Fenshta eapecially lu« 
Hutory of Ahtnednagar \oL ui 

Afterwards the emperor Jdian 
gir 

“ Bos own account is that in his 
youth he used to drink at least twenty 
cups of wine a day, each cup contain 
mg half a sir (six ounces t e nearly 
half a pint) and that if be was a 
smgle hour without his beverage his 
hands began to shake and be was 
unable to sit at re»t. After he 
to the throne he says he drank only 
five cups (i e little more thana^nartj. 


and only took it after nightfall It 
docs not appear how long be adhered 
to this sobnety (Price s Jthang r, 
pp G, 7 ) Drinkmg seems to have 
bwn the vice of the age among the 
Mahometan kings and great men 
Baber and Humayun both drank 
hard the princes of Turk dynasties 
seem all to have had the same pro 
penalty, and even the Sofis of Persia, 
so lately elevated by the sanctity of 
their family not only drank to excess 
in private but mode their piles of 
cups and flagons of gold and jewels 
compose agreat part of the splendour 
of their court. 
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However much Alcber may have been afflicted by this 
conduct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. 
Ho wote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences 
of his conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished 
affection if he would in time return to the path of his duty. 
As these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’s return 
to Agra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and 
actually marched as far as Etayah with the professed intention 
of w’aiting on his father. AVhethcr ho in reality intended his 
approach to be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his 
own safety, he spared no efforts to raise troops, and had as- 
sembled such a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance 
slightly attended, or else to return to Allahabad. Selim chose 
the latter course. 

.It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by 
negotiation ; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal 
and Orissa by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions 
of fidelity and devotion on the part of the latter. During 
this deceitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he indicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father. 

Abdl Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, 
and was advancing with a small escort towards Gwdllor, when 
he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Ddo, rdja 
of O'rcha in Bundelcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim 
and although he defended himself with great gallantry, ho 
was cut off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to 
the Prince.** Akber was deeply affected by the intelligence 
of this event. Ho shed abundance of tears, and passed two 
days and nights without food or sleep. He immediately sent 
a force against Harsing Deo, with orders to seize his family, 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on otlier 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have 
Imown of his son’s share in the crime ; so far from interrupting 
his intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultana, one of his 
wives, who had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, 
to endeavour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire 
reconciliation. 

** Selim, m his Jleraoirs, written (Pneo’s Hemoire of Jehdngir, p 33 ) 
after he was emperor, acknowledges One of his first acts after lus accession 
the murder, aud defends it on tha was to promote the murderer, Narsmg 
ground that ALul Fazl had persuaded Ded {who had escaped the unrelenting 
Akber to renounce the Koran, and to pursuit of Akber), to a high statiou, 
nie divme mission of Mahomet, and ha always contmuod to treat him 
On tho same ground he justifies fais with favour and confidence, 
own rebelhon against lus father. , ‘ 
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Ibis embassy uas attended with the desired cflfcct Sebra 
soon after repaired to court and mido bis submission Akber 
received him with bis usual kindness, and conferred on him 
tho privilege of using the royal ornaments Selim was soon 
after agatn despatched with a force against the r ina of Oudipur , 
but he protracted his march on various pretences, ancl showed 
so little disposition to involve hitnscU m a permanent contest 
of that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rupturo at all 
costs, sent him leave to return to Ins almost independent rcsi 
denco of AUahfihad Hero ho gave himself up more than ever 
to debauchciy 

Ho had always maintained a peculiar dislike for his eldest 
son, Prince Khusrou, whoso own levity and violence seem to 
have given him reason for Ins displeasure Some circumstance 
in their disputes at this time so affected IChusrou’s motl^er 
(the sister of Raja Man Sing) that she swallowed poison, 
and thus added a fresh sting to tho already mllamcd mind 
of her husband Sehm’s irascibihty now became so great 
that his attendants were afraid to approach him , and 
he was guilty of cruelties which had been so long disused 
that they excited liorror among all who heard of them, and 
which were peculiarly repugnant to the humane nature 
of Akber 

The emperor was much perplexed as to tho course to pursue, 
and determined to try the effect of a personal interview with 
bis son He therefore set off for Allahabad, and had advanced 
one or two maxclies, when he heard of the alarming lUnc-'S 
of his own mother, and returned just m timo to receive her 
last breath 

On hearing of thi*! journey, and the cause of its suspension, 
Selim, perhaps animated by some sense of duty or natural 
affection, or perhaps conceiving thit his interests would be 
best served by his presence at court determined to repair to 
Agra, and to submit in good earnest to his father 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for a 
* short time placed under restraint , and either to lessen the 
disgrace of his conffnement, or to prevent his indulging in his 
usual excesses he was put under the care of a physician 
Before long he was restored to freedom and to favour Still 
the violence of his temper does not appear to have abated , 
and his jealousy of his son, Elhusrou, led to such a disorderly 
scene at an elephant fight in Akber’s presence, that ho was 

Oji one occasion Selim orJeied \rondcred how tho eon of a man who 
a-j offender to be flayed abve and could not see a dead beast flayed 
Akber conceal hia diegnst without pain could he guilty of such 

wl^eji bo heard of jt, but soul ho cruelty to a human being 
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in imminent danger of again incurring the public dis- 
pleasure of the emperor. IChusrou took up the quarrel with 
as much vehemence as his’ father, and did all ho could to 
exasperate Akbcr against him. It is even probable that 
Khusrou*had, long ere this, entertained views of supplanting 
his father in the succession ; and Selim, in his Jlcmoirs, appears 
to have been convinced that Akbcr at one time had serious 
thoughts of such a supersession ; “ but the real favourite with 
Akbcr, as well as with Selim himself, was IChurram," the third 
and youngest son of the latter ; and their preference of that 
prince was among the principal causes of the discontent of 
his elder brother. 

Akbcr had, some years before, lost his second son, Morad ; 
ho now received accounts of the death of his third son, DaniyaJ, 
who fell a victim to intemperance in the thirtieth year of his 
age. His health having already received a severe shock from 
his excess, ho was obliged to pledge his word to his father to 
leave off the use of wine, and was so surrounded by people of 
the emperor’s that ho was unable to gratify Ills propensity, 
which had become irresistible. His resource w’as to have 
liquor secretly convoyed to him in the barrel of a fowling-piece ; 
'and having thus again free access to indulgence, lie soon brought 
his life to a close. This calamity was felt by Akbcr in. the 
degree that was to be expected from tlie strength of his attach- 
ments ; and it is probable that his domestic afflictions, and 
the loss of bis intimate friends, began to prey upon his spirits 
and undermine his health. 

Ho appears to have been for some time Ul,” W’bcn, in the 
middle of September,, 1005, his complaint came on with addi- 
tional violence, accompanied by total loss of nppetiCo ; and 
it became apparent, before long, that there were little hopes 
cl bis jeeoverjv For iho last ten days ba to hhi 

bod ; and altliough ho appears to have retained his faculties 
to the Lost, he was no longer capable of taking part in business. 
From this time all eyes were directed to the succession, and 
the court becaiiie an arena for the struggles of the contendin'' 
parties. Selim was the acknowledged heir, and the only 
remaining son of the emperor ; but his rebcHioa had weakened 
his reputation, and ho was now in a sort of tE-gracc, removed 
from his troops, and from all those over whoa he was accu^ 
tomed to exercise authority. Oa the other band Raja . 
Sing was maternal uncle to Khusrou, who was' morco«^- 
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married to the daughter of Aziz, tho Khan i A'zim, the first 
of Akber’s generals , and thoso great personages, foreseeing 
an increase to their oun poucr in tho succession of their young 
relation, took immcdiato measures for securing tho palace 
which forms also the citadel of Agra, and made all dispositions 
for placing Khusrou on tho throne Selim was now justly 
alarmed for Ins personal safety, and forcborc visiting tho 
palace on pretence of illness His son, Prince Kburram, though 
only a boy, disregarded both his father’s injunctions and lus 
o^vn danger, and declared that ho would never quit his grand- 
father while he continued to hve Akber was distressed by his 
son’s absence, of which he surmised the cause Ho repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety to see him and again pronounced him 
the lawful successor to the kingdom, while ho expressed his 
desire that lUiusrou should be provided for by a grant of the 
province of Bengal These declarations together with the 
exertions of some of the most respectable nobles, who still 
adhered to Selim, had a great effect m drawing off tho inferior 
chiefs who had attached themselves to the opposite party , 
and Aziz soon perceived that ho was likely to bo deserted if 
he persevered, and took the prudent course of opening a private 
negotiation with Scbm Man Sing, whoso infiucnce depended 
on the loyalty of his followers to himself and not to tho em 
peror, was not exposed to the same danger , but finding himself 
left alone, and having received flattering o\ ertures from Selim, 
ho also at length promised fais support to the heir apparent, 
who now repaired to the palace, and was affectionately received 
by the dying monarch The last moments of Akber are only 
recorded by his successor He says that, at this interview, 
Alcber desired him to bring all his omrahs into the chamber 
where he was lying , “ for,” said he, ‘‘ I cannot bear that any 
misunderstanding should subsist between you and those who 
have, for so many years, shared m my toils and been the com- 
panions of my glory ” When they were assembled he delivered 
a suitable address to them , and, after wistfully regarding 
them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of 
which he might have been guilty towards any of them Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears , 
but Akber pointed to his favourite soymitar, and made signs 
to his son to bind it on m his presence He seems afterw ards 
, to have recovered from this exhaustion he addressed himself 
to Sebm, and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort 
of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or forsake his 
old friends and dependants After this he permitted one of 
the chief mullahs, who was a personal fnend of Selim’s, to 
bo brought to him, and m hia presence he repeated tho 
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ilahonietan confession of faith,* ** and died in all the forms of a 
good Mussulman “ 

Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agreeable expression of countenance, and very cap- 
tivating manners “ He was endowed with great personal 
strength and activity In his youth he indulged m wine and 
good living, but early became sober and abstemious, refraining 
from animal food on particular days, making altogether nearly 
a fourth part of the year He was always satisfied with very 
little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those philoso- 
phical discussions of which he was so fond Although so 
constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements m civil government than any other king of 
India, yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by 
bis talents for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed 
abundant leisure for study and amusement He was fond of 
witnessing fights of animals, and all exercises of strength and 
skill , but his greatest pleasure was in hunting, especially in 
cases like the destruction of tigers, or the capture of herds of 
wild elephants, which gave a scope to his enjoyment of adven- 
ture and exertion He sometimes also underwent fatigue for 
the mere pleasure of the exertion, as when he rode from Ajmir 
to Agra (220 miles) in two successive days, and in many similar 
journeys on horseback, besides walks on foot of thirty or forty 
miles in a day His history is filled with instances of romantic 
courage, and he seems to have been stimulated by a sort of 
instinctive love of danger as often as by any rational motive 
Yet he shoued no fondness for war he was always ready to 
take the field and to remain there, exerting all his talents and 
energy, while his presence was required , but when the fate 
of a ar Avas once decided, he returned to the general govern- 
ment of his empire, and left it to his lieutenants to carry on 


* [^Ir Blaclituaaa shows (Ayia x 
A tronsl t p 212) that the account 
of Akber s retxirn to Muhammadan 
ism IS very doubtful — Ed ] 

** /Vkber was buried near Agra 
His tomb IS thus de&cribed by Bishop 
Hober The central building ‘ is a 
sort of sohd pyramid, surrounded 
oxlcmally with cloisters gallencs, 
and domes dimuushmg gradually on 
ascending it, till it ends in a square 
latform of white marble surrounded 
y the most elaborate lattice work 
of tlio same material, in the centre of 
which IS a small altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carxed %vith a delicacy 
and beauty irlUch do full justice to 
the material, and to the graceful 


forms of the Arabic characters which 
form its chief ornament ” (Bishop 
Heber a Narrative, vol i p £87 ) 
Hus immense pile served as quarters 
to o European regiment of dragoons 
for a year or two after the first con 
quest of that temtory by the Bntish 
** Pnee 3 ’Ifemoir* of Jehangit, p 
45 The following is the account 
gi\en of him by the Portuguese 
Jesuits who went to visit him from 
Goa Ho was about “ fifty years old, 
white like a European and of saga 
cious intellect Ho roccncd them 
with singular aflabihty, ’ etc (Mur- 
ray's Dueotenes tn Atta, voL u. p. 
89) 
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the remaining military operations. These were, in some cases, 
very long protracted ; but his conquests, when concluded, 
were complete j and no part of India, except that near tbe 
capital, can be said to have been thoroughly subdued until 
his time. He was not free from ambition ; but as the countries 
he invaded had been formerly subject to Delhi, he ^ould have 
incurred more blame than praise among his contemporaries if 
he had forborne from attempting to recover them. 


CHAPTER III 

AEHEIl’s INTERNAI. POLICY 

Akbcr’a internal policy, reUgiousond civil— His general toleration and impnrti- 
of hi3 religious opinions— Feizi— His translations from 

thabansent— HesupenatondstranslationsfromthatandotherlanguagM 

sattacliment to tliose brothers— Akber’s religious 

WmHif ® .”! Maliometan peculiarities— His restrictions on the 
superstition— His general indulgence to Hindus— Discontents 
Jluasulmans- Limited progress of his own rehgion— His 
wwl govemmeat— Revenue system- Todar Mai— Subahs, or govern, 
ments, and the^ establishments. miLtary, judicial, and pohes^Boforra 
hSld a^“our\ wmy— FortificaUons and public works-House- 

But it is to his internal policy that Ahbcr owes his place in 
that highest order of princes, whose reigns have been a blessing 
to mankind ; and that policy shows itself in different shapes, 
as^ It affects rehgion or civil government. Akber’s tolerant 
displyed early in his reign, and apjiears to have 
been entirely independent of any doubts on the divine origin 
?v;tl n°f however, to listen. 

,'nv nW^ pyejudice. to the doctrines of other religions, and 
infl T« f enmity with the bigoted members of his own; 
and must thus have contnbuted to shako liis early belief, and 
to dispose him to question the infaliiblo authority of the Koran, 
in advantaps of a new religion, which should take 

to him ?i could not fail, moreover, to occur 

™Sn, ho assiduous in 
in tJio^tnpntv r nttcndance on holy men : even 

Ter om L r‘ ™Sn. lie spoke scnonsly of 

trentTSw’’ ‘o Mecca; and it was not till the 

of his^atitudmirian 'oldiil™ ’ 
whom ho vti/eTry liavltcS^^^ 

corrupting Akbprs orthodoxy ,s tlirown by „U Mussnlnwn 
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writers on Eeizi and his brother Abul Fazl Tlieso eminent 
persons were the sons of a learned man named Jlobank, who 
^\as probably a native of Nagor, and who, at one time, taught 
a college or school of law and divinity at Agra Ho was at 
first a Sunni, but turned Shia , and afterwards took to reading 
the philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free 
thinlier, or, according to Ins enemies, an atheist So great a 
persecution was raised against him on this account, that he 
was constrained to give up his school, and fly with his family 
from Agra Hia sons co^ormed, in all respects, to the Ma- 
hometan religion , though it is probable that they never were 
deeply imbued with attachment to the sect 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a 
diligent study of Hindu literature and science ‘ It does not 
appear whether his attention was directed to the&e researches 
by Akber, or whether he undertook them of his own accord 
Jt was, honever, by the aid and under tlie direction of the 
emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry into every 
branch of the knowledge of the Bramins Besides Sanscrit 
works in poetry * and philosophy, he made a version of the 
“ Bija Ganita ” and “ Lilavati ” of Bhascara Acharya, the 
best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic 

He likewise superintended translations made from the 
Sanscrit by other learned men, including one, at least, of the 
Vedas , the two great historical and heroic poems, the “ Maha 
Bharata ” and “ Ramayana ” , and the History of Cashmir,” 
the only specimen of that sort of composition in Sanscrit prose * 
Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to 
Sanscrit He prevailed on a Cliristian priest, whom Abul Fazl 
calls Padre Farabatun, and describes as learned m science and 
history, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a 
few youths destined to be employed in translating the produc 
tions of Greek literature into Persian Feizi himself was 
directed to make a correct veision of the Evangelists * 

Fei7X was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 


‘ [On this see Sir H Elliot a not© 
D m Dowson a of India aoI v 
Ho shows that several Hindu books of 
medicino and astronomy had been 
translated from the Sanskrit during 
the early centunca of the lUiolifate 
Albirunl certainly knew Sanskrit — 
Ed] 

* Ho translated the Kala and 
Damayanti an episode of the 
Alah^ Bharata (seep I"{?) Fetzl 
was likewise author of a great deal of 
oripcol poetrj and of other works 
in Persiar^ He seonja to ha\o been 


more studious and less a man of the 
world than Abul Fazl 

* Muntakhab ut Tawankh [Seo 
Dowsons Hiat of India vol v pp 
537 539 —Ed ] 

* TIio taste for kteraturo and ac 
compl shments seems to have been 
mucli diffused in Akber s court 
A% z (or Hhani A zim) was a man of 
great leammg Utl rza lEiAn (Khani 
h.1 dnau) son of Bairam Jviian and 
the second of Akber s generals made 
the excellent Persian translation now 
extant of Baber e Mempirt, Scorn t 
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reign, and introduced Abul Pazl to Akber si^ years later, in 
AD 1674 


Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and in- 
separable companions of their sovereign They not only uere 
the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, and his advisers 
in his patronage of literature, both in foreign countries and his 
own, but were consulted and employed in the most important 
affairs of government Feizi was sent on a special embassy 
to the kings of the Deckan previous to the invasion of that 
country , and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to bold the office of prime minister Akbcr’s distress 
at the loss of Abul Fazl has been mentioned, and the account 
of his behaviour at the death of Feizi is the more to be relied 
on as it IS given by an enemy It was midnight when the 
nous was brought to him that Feizi was dying , on which ho 
hastened to his apartment, but found him already nearly 
insensible he raised his head, and called out to him, with a» 
familiar term of endearment, “ Shekhji * I have brought Ah 
the physician to you why do not you speak ^ ” Finding that 
ho received no answer, ho threw his turban on the ground and 
burst into the strongest expressions of sorrow When he had 
recovered his composure, ho went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
drawn from the scene of death, and remained for some timo 
endeavouring to console him, before ho returned to his palace * 
Along with Feizi and Abul Fazl, there were many other 


Turkish Among the distinguishoi 
men of this time all histon nua men 
tion Tiins6n, a celebrated compoeor, 
uliofto niusio u still much admired 
Even Zein KhAn {so often mentioned 
as on able ond actuo general) » said 
to lia\ 0 plaj ed m ell on 80\ erol instni 
inonts Akber cncourngod schooln 
at whicb Hindu m well as Mahometan 
learning Mas taught and c\eryoDo 
M ns educated according tu his arcum 
stances and particular mcms m life ” 
( ikbtnUimth ) 

* MunUkhttb ut TawArikh TIio 
^le author, whoso nnino was Abdul 
Kadir, relates that teul continued to 
libupheuie m his dying moiiicnts, and 
last ho liorknl hko u dop, 
while 1 IS face Ixvnmo disHgured, and 
his h|>s block, os if ho already boro 
tn> iiniircHs of the damnation that 
•woitoJ him Alxlul KAdir inserts 
in hi* book A letter in hi* fa>our from 
cciil to Akbtr, and defend* I muelf 
from llie charpo of ingratiliido m 
urlaming hi* benefactor ofter hU 
dpsth. hv *ajing Ihot it was a iw«. 
mount duty ho owed to God and to 


religion TIio letter shows Fcwl s 
zeal for his friends in a strong point 
of MOW It expatiates on the scr 
Mcos of tlio bearer, and his >11 luck 
m their not haMng attracted notice , 
speaks of liim m the warmest tenus 
os an intimalo acquaintance of 
thirty BONcn years’ stonding a true 
and faithful friend, and a {lorson of 
inony \irtuos and accomphshments, 
ond ends by strongly recommending 
him to tho oinpcror Tliough Abdul 
K&dtr hod quarrelled with rcizl and 
Abai Fuzl on pomts of religion, this 
dispute docs not scorn to have led to 
Ills disgroco with Akber, for lie 
inenlioiiB that ho was employed by 
that monarch to uiiiko n cataloguo of 
Fcul s library after his death, and 
that it consisted of 4,000 books care- 
fully corrected and well bound, on 
I>uclry and literature, moral nnJ 

[ ihysical science, and theology. 
Tlieso poAsai^es from AUlul KAdir 
aro translated In Sir H 1 Ihot* Ilt$ 
tanaru \oL i pp i55— Dow- 
aon's of InJta, \oI v. pp 

ai4— 5111 — EdJ ^ 
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learned men of all religions abolit tlio court ; and it ^^'a8 tho 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for A\holo nights 
assisting at their philosophical discussions. His regular meet- 
ings \vere on Eriday ; but ho often sent for single Brarains or 
Mahometan Sufis on other occasions/ and entered into long 
inquiries regarding tho tenets of their different schools.* Some 
specimens of tho discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “ Dabisttin/’ a learned Persian ^ 
M ork on the various religions of Asia. 

Tho fullest is a dialogue bct^\cen a Bramin, n JIussulman, 
a Tvonsbipper of fire, a Jew, a Chriatian, and a philosopher.^ 
The representative of each religion brings forth his arguments ; 
Mhich are successively condemned, some on account of tho 
vicious character of their founders, and all for tho absurdity of 
their doctrines, and tho Mant of proof of their alleged miracles. 
The” philosopher A^inds up tho discourse by recommending 
a system ^ihich shall have no ground but reason and virtue. 
An account of a real debate of (his kind is given in tho “ Akber- ’ 
ndmeh.” It %vas carried on before an assembly of tho learned 
of all religions, boU\cca Padro liedif,* a Christian pnest, and 
a body of ^fahometan mullahs : a decided advantage, both in 
temper and argument, is given to tho Christian. It was con* 
eluded by Alibcr’a reproving tho mullahs for their violence, 
and expressing his own opinion that God could only bo adc* 
quately -uorsbipped by following reason, and not yielding 
implicit faith to any alleged revelation.* 


* Akbemameh. Muntakhab utTA* 
%r&rlkh 

^ Translated by Colonel Kennedy, 
TraneaeltOM of Iht Bombay LxUrary 
Socxcty,-\ol u p 217, etc 

* [Hir. Blochniann lias 8ho\vTi that 
this should bo “ Fodro Jtadalf," \ o. 
the Portuguese misstonary Bodolpho 
Aqua\i%a — Bd ] 

* A circumstance is related regard* 
mg this meeting, of wluch the Cline- 
tiaos And 31ahonictans give different 
accounts ; and, \?hat is rather un- 
usual m controversies, each tolls the 
story m the way least favourable to 
his own faith The disputants liaving 
split oa the dnmity of their respec- 
tive scriptures, the Christian, accord- 
mg to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into 
a flammg furnace, bearmg the Bible, 
if the Mahornetan would show a 
similar confidence in the protection 
of the Ivor&n To this, he says, the 
Mussulmans only answered by re- 
proaches The missionaries, on tho 
other hand, say the proposal came 
from tho ‘Mussulmans, and was re- 


jected by them, contrary to the wish 
of Akber (JIurray’s Atxatic Dxa- 
coteries, \ol ii p 91 ) The proba- 
bility IS, that Akber may have taken 
this way of amusing liimBelf with tho 
oxtrav aganco of both parties It 
docs not oppear that ho hod any 
design to turn tho Christians at least 
into dension Tlio missionancs, pro- 
voked at tho disappointment of their 
sanguine hopes of convertmg tho 
emperor, appear at length to hare 
suspected that ho hod no object m 
encouraging them, except to gratify 
hiB tasto with their pictures and 
images, and to swell tho pomp of his 
court by their attendance (31urray’s 
Astatic Dtacoienes, \ol u. p 91), 
but, besides his intense curiosity 
about the religious opinions of all 
eects, both Abul Fazl and Abdul 
Kddir represent him os entertaining 
a real respect for Christianity. The 
latter author says that he made lus 
son Mor&d be instructed in the Gos- 
pel, ond that those lessons were not 
b^un according to the usual form. 
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The religion of ALbcr hinfsclf may be inferred from what 
has been said * It seems to have been pure deism , in addition 
to which some ceremonies were permitted in consideration of 
human infirmity It maintained that we ought to reverence 
God according to the knowledge of him derived from our onn 
reason, by which his unity and benevolence are sufficiently 
established , that we ought to serve him, and seek for our 
future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and practising, 
such virtues as are beneficial to mankind , but that we should 
not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the authority of any 
’'IAN, as all were liable to vice and error like ourselves If it 
were absolutely necessary for men to have some visible object 
of adoration, by means of which they might raise their soul 
to the Divinity, Akher recommended that the sun, the planets, 
or fire should be the symbols He had no priests, no public 
w orship, and no restrictions about food except a recommenda- 
tion of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mmd His only 
observances were salutations to the sun, prayers at midnight 
and daybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun He 
professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to tho 
prejudices of tho people, and not from his own belief in their 
efficacy It is, indeed, related by Abul Eazl, that, being once 
entieated to pray for ram, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and \vi<»hes better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to evert his power for our 
benefit But as Akber practised all his ceremonies as well as 
permitted them, it may be doubted whether they had not 
gamed some hold on his imagination He seems to have been 
by nature devout, and, with all his scepticism, to have inclined 
even to superstitions that proroi'=cd him a closer connexion 
with the Deity than was afforded by the religion which his 
reason approved ” To this feeling wo may ascribe, among 
other instances, the awe and veneration with which he adored 
tho images of Jesus Christ and tho Virgin, when they were 
shown to him by the missionaries 

Hotwilhstandmg the adulation o! his courtiers, and some 
expressions m tho formulas of his own religion, Akber never 
seems to have entertained tho least intention of laying claims 
to supernatural illumination His fundamental doctrine was, 


* In the name of God but * In tlw 
naino ol Jesu* Christ. [Sir II 

Illiota //ulononr, %ol i- n 218 

i.O ] ' 

• [There u on mlcrcsling paper on 
Uu subject in l»rofesaor WtUona 
CoiUtitd Horl/, %oL ii , chiclly ImucU 
on Abdul Kddiri MuniaUiab Ta 


uarilh Soo nUo a very full nolo in 
Mr Ulochmanna translation of the 
A ym ■ AlberS, i pp 107—212 —Ed ] 
[Ho used to ossociato with Hindu 
yogis on tho most familiar fooling 
And WAS initintcMi into all tlicir know 
ledgo and practices.- — L d ] 

*• Morraj, vol ii p SJ 
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that there -ttere’no prophets ; his appeal on all occasions was 
to human reason : and his right to interfere at aU with religion- 
was grounded on his duty as civil magistrate.** He took the 
precaution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain* the 
legal opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the 
king was the head of the church, and bad a right to govern it 
according to his own judgment,** and to decide all disputes 
among its members ; and in his new confession of faith it was 
•declaied that “ There was no God but God, and that Akber 
was Jiis calif.'* 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself 
to persuasion, and made little piogress except among tlie 
people about Ins court and a few learned men ; but his mea- 
sures were much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the 
Mussulman religion, which, till now, had been enforced by 
law. Prayers, fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship 
were left optional : the prohibition of unclean animals, that 
of the moderate use of wine, and that of gaming with dice, 
were taken off ; and circumcision was not permitted until the 
age of twelve, ^vhen the person to undergo it could judge of 
the propriety of the rite.*‘ 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond 
indifference, and to show a wish to discountenance the 
hometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the Arabian 
months were changed for a solar year, dating from the vernal 
equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided into montlis 
named after those of ancient Persia. The study of the Arabic 
^ language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mohammed, 
All, etc.), were disused.'* The ordinary salutation of Salam 
aleikum I (Peace be unto you 1) was changed into AUahu 
Akharu ! (God is most great !) ; to which the answer was, 
Jalla Jalaluhu ! (5Iay his brightness shine forth !).** Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the Koran, was so 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to 
his presence w'ho conformed to it. This last prohibition gave 
peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulation intro- 
ducing on certain occasions the Pemian custom of prostration 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king ; a 


Some of hi3 practices, os breath- 
ing on his disciples, etc . which Itave 
been mentioned as irapljing preten- 
sions to miraculona powers, are tho 
common forms used by spiritual in- 
structors throughout India. 

^luntaUiab ut Tawarikh. 

** Colonel Kennedy odds tliat tho 
mamago of more than one nifo was 
forbidden. 


Tho study of the language and 
Uterature of the Arabs was discounte- 
nanced, and that of its law and theo- 
logy prohibited. A provision was 
sul^queatly mode m favour of 
arithmetic, astronomy, natural his- 
tory,* and philosophy.” (Wilson’s 
E»aay/i ) — Ed ] 

** These plirases include the em- 
peror's name, JeHl ud din Akbor. 
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mark of respect regarded by the ilahometans as exclusively 
Appropriated to the Deity 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Akber had less occasion to interfere with them , and, indeed, 
from the tolerant and moSenswe character of their reh^on, 
he seems to have had little inclination He honever forbade 
trials by ordeal, and marriages before the age of puberty, and 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice He also permitted 
widows to marry a becond time, contrary to the Hindu law ’ 
above all, he positively prohibited the bummg of Hindu 
widows against their will, and took effectual precautions to 
ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced On 
one occasion, bearing that the raja of Jodpur was about to 
force his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and 
rode post to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice “ 

His most important measures connected with the Hindus 
were of a purely favourable nature, but had been adopted 
many years before his innovations in rebgion His employment 
of them equally with Mahometans began irith his assumption of 
the government In the seventh year of his reign he abolished 
the jizya or capitation tax on infidels , an odious impost, 
which served to keep up animosity between people of the pre- 
dominant faith and those under them About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims , observing that, oltliough 
the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
were designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cub them off from 
their mode of mtcrcoiirse with their Maker ” ” 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (an ISQl), 


Colonel Kennedy Bombay 
Traiuacliofu vnl u p 201 

Akbcm^nich 

(lie ha>o hod thu tax already 
alluded to OR p 30*2 Tltere is an 
intcrcvUng dialogue m Fenslita 
(llnggns translation, ^oL i p SO) 
traluM-n AH ud Dui and lus prmcipoLl 
Cut! rcsfioctuig (lio proper amount 
o( tins tnbuto Tlio Ciizl decides, on 
the authonty of tlio Imiliu llonifo, 
tiuit * Uiejiz)a, or 04 heavy a tribute 
04 they con bear, moy be iiuposod 
itutood of death on infidehi, and it 
I* commanded that Uio jirja and 
klurij (or land tax) be exacted to tlie 
uttermost fortlung, in order tliat tlw 
pumsliiiiGRt nui^ approximata us 
nearly U poaxihla to death ' Up to 
the tune of tlruz blio' , Uralitnoiij 
vure exempted from Uiia tax in liu 
tmio tiui h ^he«t ilou of llinjax ntro 


rated ot 40 the second at CO thotliird, 
at 10 tonhoa per head , and the 
Brohmana were allow od to pa} the 
lowest rate It waa enforced with 
great wventy under the Lodi 
Aurongxlb rcimposod it in tho 22nd 
year of lua reign and directed that it# 
levy should l» attended with every 
circumstance of contumely which iu# 
ingenuity could dcviao, thus every 
onq woa to bring it lu person to the 
treasury olScer and to present >t 
staading.etc Itwoaregularlylovied 
until tho reign of FaroUialr. when 
opposition to it forced the imnister 
to desist, and it vro# formally ubo* 
luhed by tho Sdad# under HafI ud 
Dujat bee bir II Llhov’s £uppf 
Cloti p 442 — Lu I 

^ Clialincrs IIS translation of tiio 
** Akborndmoli,'' 
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though not limited to any one class, was, m practice, mainly 
beneficial ^to the Hindus it was a prohibition “against making 
slaves of persons taken in war It appears that m the previous 
disturbances this abuse had been carried to such a height that 
not only was it practised towards the wives and children of 
garrisons who stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants 
of a hostile country were seized and sold for slaves All this 
•was positively prohibited 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all intro- 
duced at once, and although some of those found to be par- 
ticularly obnovious to censure were cancelled or confined to 
the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth by an author already often 
referred to,*‘ who accuses Akber of systematic depression of 
the Mussulman religion, and even of persecution of such persons 
asr distinguished themselves by adhering to it It is not im- 
probable that he showed some prejudice against those who 
were active in opposing him , and ho certainly restricted his 
patronage to the more compliant , but in all instances of harsh 
language and conduct to individuals, brought forward by this 
writer, Akber seems to have been justified by particular acts 
of disrespect or factious conduct The cases in question are 
not conned to mullahs One of his principal courtiers was 
ordered out of the royal apartment for attacking his proceed- 
ings, and asking what he imagined orthodox princes of other 
countries would say of them ^ and another who applied the 
epithet “ hellish ” to the king’s advisers, was told that such 
language deserved to be answered by a blow The most con- 
siderable of these malcontents was Aziz {the IChan i A'zim), 
who was Akber’s foster brother, and one of his best generals 
This nobleman having been long absent in the government of 
Guzerat, his mother prevailed on Akber to mvite him to come 
to court Aziz excused himself , and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving his beard and performing the pros- 
tration Akber, on this, wrote him a good humoured remon- 
strance , but Aziz persevering, he sent him a positive order 
to come to the capital Aziz, on this, threw up his government , 
and after writing an insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, 
m which he asked him if he had received a book “ from heaven, 

• ** Abdul IC&dir the wnter of the aro called hooXs by way of excellence, 

* Jfuntakhab ut Taw^rikJi. ' ami their foUo^ters, People of the 

** The Korda the Old and New Book. ’ 

Testament, and tho Psalma of Davul 
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or if he could work miracles like Mahomet that ho'prcsumed 
to introduce a nW religion, warned him that he was on his nay 
to eternal perdition, and concluded with a praver to God to 
bring him back into the path of salvation After this explosion 
of zeal ho embarked for Mecca without leave or notice In a 
short time, however, he found his situation irksome in that 
coimtry, and returned to India where he made his submission, 
and was restored at once to his former place in the emperor’s 
favour and confidence 

But although this sort of oppos.ition was surmoimted, 
Akber 8 religion ^vas too spiritual and abstracted to bo succe«> 
ful Avith the bulk of mankind It seems never to have gone 
beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests and 
courtiers , and on Akber’s death it expired of itself, and the 
Mussulman forms uere quickly and almost silently restored by 
Jehangir The solar year was retained for some time longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages A liberal spirit of 
inquiry, houoaer survived the system to which it owed its 
m ffk ^ extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, 
It might have ripened into some greai reform of the existing 
superstitions ® 

cannot claim merit ofonginjUity f or his doctrines 
The learned Hindus had always maintained the reafurnty oi 
respected, without bchevmg the mythological 
m a Hindu Lit which 

tf, Z® ? » ^ntury before Akber, had coma at.ll, nearer 

J ,1 ■ ‘I”? “PPaara to ha\o borrowed 

Slod eli °1 of >■« religions rules stiU, ho 

natum P'O^f^oossors m ha conception of the Diyino 

ludinnenr ° gener-U freedom which ho allowed to private 

nlon?^^h^l “ ““'^1 generous effort in a powerful 

obiect oUmecmion ‘o “ 

‘■‘“"Sh so celebrated for the 
It odv ^ P"==onted no now invention 

precl^PuSt^-tS'^tr^S 

admi't o7 “ndi^ft bTs Imgdo^r 


rn coil paring Vkbera attempt 
to t uiul a •j.tciij oI puro dcwni with 
• m Uf eipcniBinU by modem co 
^ernmeuu. «e muii remember tio 

'•nil uluch to woj iicfiti<untcd*^iuul 
miut duUnguuli Utwea i U a n ent 
ol • man ukc4 Urn IcaU oX lua 


^Mration. and Umt of niiotl cr ulio 
loUo'ra tho crowd oven ui its error* 
•uiu cxtravagancco, 

• (tor a general view of Uiu rovo- 
nua at diflircnt penoda oeo T1 on a*. 

foMdn Am,* e/ 
«tA4 anJ J (irnue rttountt ct lA* 
Am/ ( lS71)._np 3 
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llio objects of It ucrc — 1. To obtain a correqfc measurement 
of the land 2 To ascertain the amount of tho produce of 
each bigah *' of land, and to fix tho proportion of that amount 
that each ought to pay to tho government J To settle an 
equivalent, foi tho proportion so fixed, in money 

1 For tho first purpose Akber established a uniform 
standard to supersede tho various mtasures formerly employed 
even by public officers Ho alao improved tho instruments of 
mensuration, and ho then deputed persons to maKo a completo 
measurement of all tho lands capable of cultivation within the 
empire 

2 Tlio asacaainent was not so simple as tho measurement ’ 
TIio land was divided into three classes, according to its for-' 
tility , tho amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class*would yield was ascertained tho average of tho three 
was assumed as tho produce of a bigah, and ono third of that 
produce formed the gov ernment demand But this assessment 
seems to have been only designed to fix a ma\nnum , for evciy 
cultivator who thought tho amount claimed too high might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of tho crop 

As lands of equal fertility might bodificrcutly circumstanced 
in otlcr icspccts, the following classification was formed for 
modifying that first mentioned — 1 Land which never re- 
quiicd a fallow paid tho full demand every harvest 2 Land 
which required fallows only paid when under cultivation 3 
Land which had suffered from inundation, etc , or which had 
been three years out of cultivation, and required sonio expense 
to reclaim it, paid only two fifths for tho first jear, but went 
on increasing till tho fifth year, when it paid tho full demand 
4 Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still more favourable terras for tho fir^t four years 
It 13 not explained m tho “ A'ymi Akben *’ how tho com- 
parative fertility of ficldswas ascertained It is probable that tho 
three classes wero formed for each village, in consultation with 
the inhabitants, and the process would bo greatly facilitated 

An Indian land mcasuro, con divided by 3 g>\cs tho king sdomond 
Eidcrably more than half an acre on each bfgah — -1 mans 12| 

Thus assuming the produce of a If tho produce of a bigah of cotton 
bigah of A%licat in mans (a measure of bo assumed — 

Bometlung less than forty pounds) — mans siJrs 

mans s^rs Class 1 will ^icld . . 10 

Class 1 would yield 18 Clasa 2 — — . . 7 20 

Class 2 — — , . 1 Class 3 — — . . C 

Class 3 — — , . 8 35 

Aggregate 23 20 

Aggregate 38 35 Averogo of the three 

which, divided by 3, gi\eB the average classes 7 20 

—12 mans 38^ s4rs , and that again King a demand (one 

third of tho average 2 
M M 
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by another classification made by the villagers for their own 
use, which seems to have subsisted from time immemorial 
By that distribution, all the land of every village is divided 
into a great many classes, according to its qualities , as black 
mould, red mould, gravelly, sandy, black mould mixed with 
stones, etc Other circumstances are also considered, such as 
command of water, viomity to the village, etc , and great 
pains are taken so to apportion the different descriptions among 
the cultivators as to give equal advantages to all 

3 The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money pa3nnent 
For this purpose, statements of prices current for the nineteen 
years prece^ng the survey were called for from eveiy town 
and village , and the produce was turned into money according 
to the average of the rates shown in those statements • Tlie 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with reference to 
the actual market prices and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kind if he thought the money rate was fixed too high 
All these settlements were at first made annually , but 
their continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, the 
settlement was afterwards made for ten years, on an average 
of the payments of the prccedmg ten 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system , for as the assessment varied with the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in mdispos ng the 
husbandman to cultivate a richer ’description of produce, 
which, though it might yield a greater profit, would have a 
higher tax to pay at the next settlement 

Tlio above measurements and classifications were all care- 
fully recorded , the distribution of land, and increase or 
diminution of revenue, were all yearly entered mto the village 
registers agreeably to them , and they stiU continue in me, 
even in parts of India which bad not been conquered in Akber’s 
time, and where their own merits have since introduced them 
At the same time when Akber made these improvements 
respecting tho land tax, ho abolished a vast number of vexa- 
tious taxes and fees to officers 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a cror (» e 10 000,000) of dams, equal 
to 250.000 impccs. or £25.000. tho collector of each of which 
was called the cron ” This arrangement did not last, and tho 
anc^nt Hindu division is again universally established 

lue result of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
tho public demand considerably, but to dimmish the defalcation 
m realizing it , so that tho profit to tho state remained nearly 
» [Oq Uu*.«.o SirH Elliot a p 193 —Fo ] 
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the same, vt hile the pressure on individuals was much lessened 
Abul Fa7l even as=:ert3 that the ass^sment nas hghtei than 
that of Shir Shah, although lie professed to tahe only one- 
fourth of the produce, while Akber took one third 

Akber’a instructions to his revenue officers have come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal idmmistiation of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects Some 
particulars of hia mode of manageuieut also appear m tliose 
instructions There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, m their agreements and collec- 
tions, to deal directly with individual cultivators, and not to 
depend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the 
village ” 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by which it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objects as loug as the subdivision of land by inlientance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
it attached to the soil those members of each family who might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits such 
as would have increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
the pnee of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
for that species of employment 

The author of the reform was Raja Todar Mai, by whose 
name it is still called eveiywhere The military services of 
this minister have already been mentioned Abul Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice and quite sincere, but of a 
malicious and vindictive temper, and so observant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the Hindu religion as to draw down 
on him reproof even from Akbcr * 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akber’a 
system m other departments, as we have in that of revenue, 
a general notion of it maj be made out from hia instructions 
to his officers ** 

The empire was divided into fifteen subahs or provmces 


” Gladw-ma A y n» Albert \ol i 
pp a03— 312 

* Chalmers IIS translation of tiio 
bcrndiuch 

^ Gladwm a ^ y nt ^Uiieri \ol i 
pp 2J— 303 

** Twclvo of these were in Hindo 
Stan and tliree m the Dockan tl ooo 
last were increasoJ after tho conquent 
of B jupur and Oulconda, to six 


[The orig nal Of teen nere AUahdbad 
Agra Oudh Ajmtr Guzerafc Bchdr, 
Bengal Belli! Cabul Lahdr, Iilultan, 
Main t Berar IvJidndesh Ahmed 
iiagtr Tl o three additional nere 
Bidar Haiderdhdd find BIjapur — 
Ed ] The title of sipdh adlor was 
cl anged after A1 her a time to subah 
dar and an additional ofiiccr was 
introduced under the title of 
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The chief officer in e-ich was the viceroy (&ipah solar), who had 
the complete control, civil and military, subject to the inatruc- 
tions of the king 

Under him were the revenue functionaries above mentioned, 
and also the military commanders of districts (foujdar<), who>« 
authority extended over the local soldiery or militia, and over 
all military establishments and lands assigned to mihtarj 
purposes, as well as over the regular troops within their juns- 
diction , and whoao duty it was to suppress all disorders that 
required force within the same limits 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir i adl (lord justice) and a cazi The latter conducted 
the trial and stated the law , the other passed judgment, and 
seems to have been the superior authority, the distinction 
probably arising from the modification introduced by the will 
of tho pnnee and the customs of the country into the stnet 
Jlahomttan law, of which the cazi was tlio organ 

Die police of considerable towns was under an officer called 
the cotwal , in smaller places it was under tho revenue ofiiccr, 
T’l' course, under tho internal authorities “ 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
bciitvolcnt, though by no means exempt from tho vagueness 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort 
iliose to the cotwul keep up tho piymg and meddling 
cnaracUr of tho police under a despotism , they prohibit 
forest ailing and rigrating, ttc. ; and m tlie midst of some very 
f'Hiaible directions, there is an order that any one who drinl^ 
out of tho cup of the common executioner shall lose Ins h ind ; 

*/ ‘“ora surprising ns tho spirit 

ot all the nilcs for ndmmistcniig justice is liberal and hunnne. 

letter of iitetructions to the governor of Guzerut, jircscrvexl 
m a hcparalo history of that province, restricts his pumdimculs 
to putting m ironi, whipping, nnU Utith ; enjoining him to U 
flpinng in capital punislmientH, and, unless m cases of daiioCroui 
^edition, to mllict none until he has sent tho protceding* 
to court and received the emperor’s confirm ilion. Capital 
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punishment is not to be accompanied with mutilation or 
other cruelty ” 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, ALber did not 
forget his army If it had cost a long and dangerous stniggle 
to bring that body to submit to orders, it scarcely required a 
less 'exertion, at a later penod, to introduce economy and 
efficiency into the management of it 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realize them without check , 
while musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
up by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses 

Akberput a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the f 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable , * 
and estabhshing checks on idgirs, where such existed The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, 
by describing every man’s features and person on the roll, 
and branding every horse with the king’s mark that ever had 
been numbered in hia service Camels, oxen, carts, and all^ 
things necessary for the movement of troops were also mustered 
and paid at fixed rates 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was 
not very well orgamzed It was not divided into bodies, each 
of a certain number, and with a fixed proportion of officers 
the system was for the king to name officers as he thought 
necessaiy, who were called mansabdars, and who were divided 
into classes, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,000, 
etc , down to commanders of 10 These numbers, m all but 
the lowest classes, \^ere merely nominal, and were adopted 
to fix the rank and pay of the holders Each entertained 
whatever number he was especially authorised to keep (some- 
times not a tenth of his nominal command), and that number 
was mustered, and paid from the treasury Their united 
quotas made up the army , and when a force went on service, 
the king appointed the commander and some of the chief 
officers, below whom there was, probably, no chain of sub- 
ordination, except what arose from each man’s authority over 
his own quota None but the king’s sons held a rank above the 
command of 6,000 , and of the latter class there were only thirty 
persons, including prmces of the blood and Rajput rajas 
The whole number, down to co mmand ers of 200, was not 450 ’• 

** Bird 3 tJislory of Guurat, p 391 discipline, and of instruction m tac- 

** These numhera are from the hat tics ss well aa by the character of the 
in the A yini , it 13 uncertain horsemen, who were a sort of gentle 

to which penod of the reign it refers men, and more intelligent than or* 
The extremely small number of offi- dinary troopers m a regular arrojr. 

Cers IS explained by the absence of 
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Each mansabdar waa required to keep half as many infantry 
as horsemen , and of the infantiy, a fourth were required to 
be matclilockmen the rest might be archers 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a con* 
siderable body of the best description of horsemen, who took 
service individually, and were called ahdis (i e single men, or 
individuals) Their pay depended on their merits , it was 
always much higher than that of a common horseman These 
last, if from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees a month , 
^and if Indian, 20 The matchlockmeu received 6 rupees at 
most, and the archers as low as 24 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid,** but no part of 
tliGir emoluments or commands was hereditary On a chiefs 
death, the king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one 
at first — on his son, and added a pension if the father’s merits 
entitled him to it 

We have no means of guessing the number of the troops 
In later times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 
effective cavalry,** besides artillery and undisciplined infantry 
It IS not likely that Akber had as many Abul Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000 , but this 
js probably an e^agge^ated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited seme© in certain cases probably few 
coiUd be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party , and many, no doubt, belonged to hiU 
rajas and tribes who never served at all 

Beside the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
Tb® and citadels of Agra 
jand Allahabad much surpass the rest they are lofty curtams 
and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and ornamented, 
1 f turrets, domes, and battlements, 

each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would make 
a suitable entrance to a royal palace He also built and forti 
1 le the town of Tattehpur Sikri, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
Indu » specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 


« The euma in Iho tables m «i. 
./ll/in»^r6encaiinotrflIate to persona 

Ho mention* that ht 

patron Ddnishmaiid IvliAn had Uii 
5 000, with the real commant 
01 COO horse, and had near 6 00( 
pay per mensem 
“ llemier 

* Bisliop Heber describes its com 
manding situation on a hdl, the nobh 


flight oi steps which ascends to the 
portal tower, the extent and rich 
carving of the palace above all the 
iDosque with tlio mnjestio proper 
tions and beautiful ordiitecture of 
the quadrangle and cloisters of which 
it forms ono side (Vol i. p 530) 
The same judicious observer gives an 
account of the buildings within Agra. 
The principal are, * a beautiful 
mosque of wluto marble, carved w^th 
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The same methodical system was carried through all 
branches of Akber’s service. The “ Aj^i Akbeii ” (Regula^j 
tions of Aliber), by Abul Fazl, from which the above account^ 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to 
the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the 
kennel. The hole presents an astonishing picture of magnifi- 
cence and good order ; where unwieldy numbers are managed 
without disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst 
of profusion. 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary historians ; but the 
effed can he best judged of by the descnptions of the Europeans, 
who saw them in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jehangir. 

Hj .q camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, 
in an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments for 
feasting, gafieries for exercise, and chambers for retirement ; 
all framed of the most costly materials, and adapted to the * 
most luxurious enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,530 yards square. The tents and wall ^ 
were of various colours and patterns \vithin, but all red on the 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itseS 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
live miles across, and affording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height.’* 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual 
feasts of the vernal equinox, and the king’s birthday. They 
bistfihtnr. sajwiU.da:B;s., durinig which, thnra. was. a. «ginpjjiL fair, 
and many processions and other jiompous shows. The king’s 
usual place was in a rich tent, in the midst of awninp to keep 
off the sun. At least tAVo acres were thus spread with silk and 


exquisite simpUcity and elegance ’* ; 
and the palace, built mostly of tbe 
eamo material, and containing some 
noble rooms The great hall la ** a 
eplcndid cdiQco, supported by pillars 
and arches of nluto marble, more 
.nobly Bitnplo than that ot Delhi 
Tho ornaments, carving, and mosaic 
of the smaller apartments ore equal 
or superior to anything which is de- 
seabed os found m tho Alhambra ” 
(V'ol. i. p 587 ) Among Akber’s 
principal works roust be mentioned 


the tomb of Hum&yun at Delhi, a 
great and solid edifice erected on a 
terrace raised above the surrounding 
country, and surmounted by a vast 
dome ot white marble. 

” Akher had never less than 5,000 
elepbonta and 12,000 stable horses, 
be»ide3 vast hunting and hawking 
establishments, etc , etc. (Fenshta, 
Tol u. p 281.} 

* Sir Thomas Roe, in Churchill’s 
Foyoyes. Terry’s Voyage, p. 398, 
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gold carpets and hangings, as nch as velvet, embroidered with 
gold, pearl, and precious stones, could make them ” The 
nobility had simdar pavilions, where they received visits from 
each other, and sometimes from the king . dresses, jewels 
horses, and elephants were bestowed on the nobility , the 
was weighed m golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes'! 
and other substances m succession, which were distributed 
among the spectators Almonds and other fruits, of gold and 
SI ver, were scattered by the Ling’s own band, and eagerly 
caught up by the courtiers, though of httio mtrmsic value 
n e great day of each festival, tlio king was seated on his 
throne, in a marble palace, surroimded by nobles weanng high 
heron plumes and “ sparUing with diamonds hLe the firma- 
ment Many hundred elephants passed before him m 
compames, all most richly adorned, and the leading elephant 
of each company with gold plates on its head and breast, set 
with rubies and emeralds “ 

Trams of caparisoned horses foUowcd , and, after them, 
^‘Sars, and panthers, hunting leopards, 
able f r ' ", concluding with an innumer- 

able host of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold 

mvrh “'i splendour, Akher appeared with as 

described by two 

European eye-witnesses, with some parts of whoso account I 

So timt h e“hTlcss 

sat Lima ? *‘'5 pc'hccs, and that he stood or 

“aSo ? cimmister justice," they say, that “ho 

liMmuml, severe that ho is 

etc of smr ^ making guns, casting ordnance, 

mduitrm,Tel?®w “ 'icy. curioush 

Ihcw Zsomf 0*“ to grace them and 

grandeiL In ^'*11' moro respective ceremonies than the , 
Sr-’" “ tcmblo to his 

** Tlio pnncipol authontiea for thu 
o^unt f<U(bersniignar« Fcnshiiu 
»ho Albcmamc/i by s\bul Fiiil 
the Munlakhab ul TaininLh, IvliAfI 
and tho Kholatal ut TaiciinLh. 
Abut i-azl, in tliu FLign sliotra all Iu« 
MRMI lucnts. and moro than liu usunl 


* Hankins m Purchasa Piljnnu, 

“ fc»r T Roo BA}* •• I own I ne%er 
such mcsliinablo wcaltli • 

'* bir T Roo 
I* Btmicr, \o1 1 p 43 
■’ Purchos %ol \ n*5l0 


** [ * it was a custom of tbn \f« ■ tuenU, and moro than liu usunl 

cm,»ron. to «t d .1> oncil for Si P > ^^cry Ckont 

purpose of licanng and mln'ssin.v «i **>AH»ad a tendency to tako from tho 
coinplainU of the pco, lo ^1,1 K^o^ncss. «. isdom. or power of sVkbcr 
««*«. . but tl u " “* O'' miisutwl . an 1 a 

linucd by sMnmglrs of panoR>ne and tn- 

which tended KTcatlytolosoX,^^; “mp** «• l.ept up wlucl, .bs^nisU tho 
respect of Uieir subjects!^ - s'"''' 

/nldai Afidn p. 3, *'*'* *’*‘’„>>‘ro Amidst these un- 

} nieanuij; flounslicg, the real ments o( 
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Akber disappear, and it is from otlicr 
authors that we leom the mott\cs o£ 
his actions, the difficulties ho had to 
cooiend with, and the resources by 
which they were surmounted The 
gross flattery of a book written by one 
so well acquainted with Akber’s dis 
position, and submitted, it appears, 
to his own inspection, leaves an im 
pression of the % smty of that prince, 
which IS almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character Tlie 
Alhemamth was brought down by 
Abul Fnzl nearly to the time of his 
own death, ui the forty seventh year 
of the reign, and was continued for 
the remaining period of upwards of 
three >ear3 by a person named 
Enayet UUoh, or Afahomnied S^Iin 
I could never haie availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a 
manuscript translation of Lieutenant 
Chalmers of the Madras army, in 
the possession of the Roval ^\s)atic 
Society The Muntakhab t<( To 
tearikh was finished in the end of the 
fortieth year of the reign It is 
written by Abdul Ixddir of Baddun, 
and is a history of the Mahometan 
kmgs of India Tlie facta are chiefly 
taken from the TabakaU Albert down 
to the thirty ses enth year of Akber s 
reign, when that book ends The 
whole of that reign, however, has 
many additions from the authors 
own knowledge, and takes its colour 
from his prejudices Abdul I<Lddir 
was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from 
Sanskrit , but, being a bigoted dius 
suhnan, he quarrelled with Abul FazI 
and Feizi, and has filled his book with 
iniectives against their irrehgion and 
that of Akber (see page 522, note) 
jSe lias afso recorded many other 
grievances complained of at that 
time, and has iLsclo^d those parts 
of the picture which were thrown 
into the shade by Abul Fszl The 


impression of Akber left by this 
almost hostilonarrative is much more 
fasourablo than that mode by his 
panegyrist [This part of his history 
was published in 1865 m tho Siblta- 
theca indtea ] Eh&fi KhAn and the 
author of the Kholasat u( Taitdnkh 
are later compilers [the latter was a 
Hindu, named Sanjnn Rai diunshi} 
Tlio Tabakalt Akben, written by Ivi 
z&m ud dm Hervi, is a history of tho 
Mahometan kings down to the thirty- 
seventh of Akber, and is said to be a 
work of great merit , but although I 
liavo access to a copy, I am unable to 
avail myself of it, for want of the 
ossislonco I require to make out the 
character Besides tho original of 
Kbafi lOian, I am mdebted to tho 
kinduoss of Major A Gordon, of tlio 
Madras establishment for the use. of 
a manuscript translation made by 
him of tho work of that historian 
down to near the end of Jehangirs 
reign It is much to bo rem-etted 
that this excellent translation has not 
been earned on to tho end of the 
history, which comes down to recent 
times, and ofiords the only full and 
connected account of the whole 
period which it embraces [The 
Tabakatx Albert oppears to be the 
best authority for Akber s reign, after 
Abul Fat] It has been very well 
translated by Professor Dowson in 
his Hut of /ndw, vol v pp 177 — 
476 For an interestmg account of 
the Hindu rajas under tho Iiloghul 
government, in this and the following 
reigns, see on article by Mr Bloch 
roonn, m the Calcutta Revtevs, Apnl, 
1871 Mr Blochmonn has also pub- 
lished m the Bibl Indtea a new trans- 
lation of Abul Fazl s Aymv Albert, 
with valuable historical notes Ih 
vol I pp 308 — 537, he has compiled 
a most Useful senes of biographical 
notices of the nobles of Akber’s court. 
—Ed] 
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BOOK X 

JEIIANGIE^SHAH JEIIAN 


CHAPTER I 

JBH (no/B 

AO ICOj, AH 1014— AD 1G27, AH 1307 
State of India at the accession of Jeliangir, October, a d 1605, JamAda’I akhir, 
A a 1014 — Moderate measures at tlio commencement of his reign— 
Flight of Prince Khusrou, March, ad 1606 , Zi Haj 8, ah 1014 
— Hia rebellion — Quashed — Barbarous punishrnent of the rebels — 
Imprisonment of Khusrou — Wars in M^trdr andm the Deckan, ad 
1607, AH 101^— Insurrection of a pretended Khusrou, ad 1607 to 
1610, AH 1017 to 1019—1)1 success of the war in the Dockon—llahk 
Amber — He recovers Ahmednagar — Marriage of the emperor withjfur 
Jeham A.D 1011, AH 1020 — Her history— Her influence— Corobmed 

attack on i^mednagac— Defeated by Mahk Amber. AD 1612, ah 1021 

—War with M4wAr — Victories and moderation ol Sh&h Jehan (Prmce 
— Th® rana submits on honourable terms, AD 1614, AH 
10-3— Influence of Shah Jehan— Supported by Nur Jeb4n— Insunec* 
tion la Cdbul quelled— Embassy of Sir T Roe— His account of the 
empire, court, and character of Jehangir — Pnnee Khusrou — Unpopu 
•anty of Shah Jehan— Prmce Parvis— Sli&It Jeh4n declared heir 
apparent— Sent to settle the DecLao- The emperor moves to MandO, 
October, a d 1616 , Zi K4da, ah 1025 — Sir T Roe’s description of 
his mMch— Complete success of Shah Jehin, March, ad 1617, 
RoM ul aw\v&l A H 1026— Residence of the emperor and Shah Jehan 
of the didturbancos m the Deokan, a d 1621, 
A H 1^0— Shah Jehan marches to quell them— His buccobs in the 
neld He comes to terras with Mahk Amber — Dangerous illness of 
theemperor—MeastwesofFarviraad Shah Jchfin, about Septcmber.AD. 
10^1, AH lOJO— Suspicious death of Khusrou — Ahenation of Uie 
empress from Shah Jehan— Candahar taken by the Persians, AD 1621, 
T j ohah Jclian ordered to retake it — His reluctance to leave 

r T committed to Prmce Shehri>Ar. to whom roost 

OI enan JehSn s troops are transferred— Moh&bat IChon called to court 
croprew— Increased distrust between the emperor and Shall 
. Shah Jeliao — Advance of the emperor, Februarj, 

nulsi, T iT/ — Retreat of Shall Jehan — Its consequences— 

his way to Bengal, AD 
1,,^*' A ? 1033— ^t-iins possession of Bengal and Behar— He is 
pursued by Prmce Parvis and Mohibat Ivhan— Is defeated and flies 
AtX Reckon— State of the DecTran— Sh4h JehAn unites with Malik 
i *'“*1 PAtviz and Mohabat Kh&n— Deserted by his army 

submission to the emperor, ad 1625, ah 1034— The 
^ Roshemyas in CAbul-Persecufion of 
court Hr, t 1 * empress — Hu hutory — He is summon^ to 

sei«t7n treatment of his son m law by the emperor-Mohdbat 
A 1626, JemW 2,ah 1035 

ro&dlith of Nur Jehin-She attacks MohAbat’s camp-la 
— ^□aeciintv of vr emperor in his confinement 
betS^fln^So Powir— Artifices ^ the emperor— Quarrel 

of Kiip TaJii kings troops — Plots and preparations 

-HsTa . Je^gir-Terms granted to MobAbat KhAn 

foin* f?h4», JehAn — Ho breaks with tlio emperor, and 
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S£l(xi look possession of tho government immediately on his 
father’s death, and assumed the title of Jehangir (Conqueror 
of tho World) 

He found tho ivholo of his dominions on the north of tho 
Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as could be o'^pcctcd 
m so extensive an empire Tlio rebellion of Osmdn continued 
in Bengal, but was conhned to part of that province Tlio 
contest Mith tho rani of Oudipur vas a foreign war, and tho 
success, though not complete was on tho sido of tho emperor 
Affairs wore a Morso aspect m tho Dcckin, where tho Nizam 
Shahi goNcrnmcnt of Ahmcdingar seemed to bo recovering 
from tho loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some of 
tho territory it Ind been deprived of than to bo completely 
subverted by tho arms of the Moguls 

Jchangir’s first measures wtro of a much more benevolent 
and judicious character than might have been expected of 
him Ho coniirmcd most of his father’s old officers m their 
stations , and issued edicts, remitting some voxitious duties 
vvhicli had survived Akber’s reforms, forbidding tho bales of 
mcTcbants to bo opened by persons in authority without their 
free consent, directing that no soldiers or servants of the state 
should quarter themselves on pnvato houses, abolishing tho 
punishments of cutting oil cars and noses, and introducing 
other salutary regulations Kotw ithstanding !ils ow n notorious 
habits, ho strictly forbade tho use of wme, and regulated that 
of opium , subjecting all offenders against bis rules to severe 
punishment 

He restored tho Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion He, however, 
kept up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular clays He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions , be exacted tho ceremony of prostration from all 
who approached him , and although, in his writings, ho affects 
the devout stylo usual to oil Mussulmans, ho never acquired, 
and probably did not seriously pretend to, tho character of a 
religious man The general impression is, that though more 
superstitious, ho was less devout, than Akber, and had httio 
feeling of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar 
tenets Among his earliest measures was one for affording ^ 
easy access to complaints, on which he valued himself at least 
as highly as tho efficacy of tho invention deserved a chain i 
was hung from a part of tho wall of tho citadel, accessible, ^ 
without difficulty, to all descriptions of people , it communi- 
cated with a cluster of golden bells within the emperor’s own 
apartment, and he was immediately apprised by tho sound 
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of the appearance of a suitor, and thus rendered independent 
of any officers inclined to keep back information 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldest son ^vas not likely to have been dimin- 
ished by the events which preceded the accession I^husrou 
had ever since remained in a state of sullenncss and dejection 
and it IS by no means probable that Jehangir's treatment of 
him was such as would be likely to soothe his feelings His 
behaviour does not appear to have given rise to any suspicion, 
until upwards of four montlis after the accession , when 
Jehangir was awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that 
his son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi Ho immediately despatched a light force in pursuit 
of him, and foUowed himself, m the morning, with aU the 
troops he could collect 


jomed, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
300 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital He 
proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time he reached the Panjab had coUected a body of 
upwards of 10,000 men The city of Labor was betrayed to 
bim, and he was making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the 
"'“disturbed by the approach of his father’s 
advanced guard hen this was announced to him, he drew 
I""* ‘he royal troops . but, 

although he had the advantage of engaging a detMliment, 
defraf d ‘S’ ^ successful opposition He was totaUy 

r™ ' d ’ “’'ll"® ■“ Of he was 

j'"* he was passing the Hydaspes. and 

rebclhno d ’’/“"Sht m chains before his father^ tL whole 
reb^ion did not last above a month 

‘’"““Ps' advisers, and many of his common 
an OTomt™ V"*°f I?" '=“Pss°r. and afforded him 

HeSer™ “U ‘he ferocity of hi, character 

from flip ernf t T prisoners to be impaled m a line leading 
onThe lL®v d he eapatfates. m his Memoim, 

h"s barbarL T °“d°' ‘ “mplete 

line on an Khusrou be carried along the 

'nth mock sdeSno ’ ® hearer called out to him, 

Tlie unhannv Khii<i^’ ° the salutations of his servants • 

with^STnSZ “"d groan*. 

the deepest m®e/ancholy“‘* remamed tor long after a prey to 


PncoB Mtmotrt of Jthdngtr. p 

* Kh6n Khin 

* o! Jehdngir, p 89 The 


general account of the rebellion u 
from JehAngir a Mtmaxrt, Khift Khan 
and Gladwin 
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Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, 
under the guidance of A'saf Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, 
very soon after the accession he was recalled on the flight 
of Khusrou, but m that short interval he had effected an accom- 
modation \\ith the rana, and now joined his father’s camp 

In the spring of the next year, Jehangir went to Cabul , 
and, when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 
ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to walk 
in a garden within the upper citadel If he had any disposition 
to carry his forgiveness further, it was checked by a conspiracy, 
which was detected some time after, to release Khusrou, and 
to assassinate the emperor 

On his return to Agra, Jehangir sent an army, under 
Mohabat Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, with whom the 
war had been renewed , and another, under the Khani IChanan, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan Prince Parviz was 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force ho 
was too young to exercise any real authority 

The only event of importance in the following years was 
an m&urreotion at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who 
assumed the character of IChusrou, and seizing on the city 
m consequence of the supinencss of the local oflicers, drew 
together so many followers, that he engaged the governor of 
the province in tiie field, and some time elapsed before he was 
driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to death 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs m the Deckan assumed 
a serious aspect After the taking of Alimednagar, the conduct 
of the government of the new king fell into the hands of an 
Abyssinian named Malik Amber This minister founded a 
new capital on the site of the present Aurangabad , and mam 
tamed for a long series of years, the apparently sinking fortunes 
of the Nizam Shahi government His talents were not confined 
to war he introduced a new revenue system into the Deckan, 
perhaps m imitation of Todar MHf , and it has given fiis name 
a universal celebrity in the Deckan equal to that enjoyed in 
Hindostan by the other great financier * Alalik Amber profited 
by some dissensions which fell out between the Kham Khanan 
and the other generals , and prosecuted his advantages with 
such success that he repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, 
retook Alimednagar, and compelled the Kham Khanan himself 
to retire to Burhanpur In these circumstances, Jehangir 
recalled his general, and conferred the command on Khan 
Jehan 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jehangir 


1 


* Grant Dufi a HtiCory of the JHaraltas vol i p 95 
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a mamago with tho celebrated Nur Jelmn, an event which 
influenced all tho succeeding transactions of his life 

Tho grandfather of this lady was a natl^o of Tcherdn, m 
Persia, and held a high civil oflico under the govcriiinent of 
that country His son, Mirza Ghiyus, was reduced to poverty, 
and detemnned to seek for a inaintcnanco by emigrating, with 
his wife, and a family conMsting of two sons and a daughter, 
to India Ho was pursued by nnsfortuno even in this attempt , 
and by tho time tho caravan with whicli ho travelled reached 
Candahar, ho was reduced to circumstances of great distress 
Immediately on his arrival in that city Ins wife was delivered 
of Nur Jehan , and into so abject a condition had they fallen, 
that tho parents were unablo to provide for tho conveyance of 
their infant, or to maintain tho mother so as to admit of her 
giving it support Tho future empress was therefore exposed 
on tho road by which tlio caravan was next morning to proceed 
Sho was observed by a principal merchant of tho party, who 
felt compassion for her situation, and was struck with her 
beauty , ho took her up, and resolved to educate her as his own 
As a woman in a situation to act as a nurso was not easy to 
bo found in a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her 
own mother should have been tho person employed in that 
the meichant’s attention being thus drawn to 
the distresses of tho family, ho relieved their immediate wants , 
and perceiving tho father and his eldest son to bo men much 
above their present condition, ho employed them in matters 
connected with his business, and became much interested m 
their fate By his means they wero introduced to Akbcr , 
and, being placed in somo subordinate employments, they soon 
rose by theu- own abilities 


In tho meantime Nur Jehan grew up, and began to e\cito 
admiration by her beauty and elegance Sho often accom- 
panied her mother, who had free access to the harem of ALber, 
and there attracted tho notice of Jehangir, then Prince Selim 
His behaviour gave so much uncasmess to her motlier, as to 
m uco er to speak of it to the pnneess whom she was visiting 

who remonstrated 
recommended that Nur 
Jehan should be married, and removed from the prince’s sight 

1““"- Persian laW 

come nto the service, and to Inm Akber gave a jagir m Bengal > 

® to efface the impression 

I f been about a year on the 

throne, he took the opportunity of his foster broths Kutb ud 


* [He was appointed governor of BardwAn —Ed ] 
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dm’s going as viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for 
him the posbcssion of the object of his passion 

It was probably expect^ that all opposition from the 
husband would be prevented by influence and promises , but 
Shir Afgan had a higher sense of honour, and no sooner sus- 
pected the designs tlmfc were entertamed than he resigned his 
command, and left off weanng arms, as a sign that he w as no 
longer m the king’s service 

The further progress of the affair does not appear it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan , for the viceroy having 
taken occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his 
visit with a dagger concealed m his dress An mterview begun 
in such a spirit might be expected to close in blood Shir 
Afgan, insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats 
of the viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was 
himself immediately dispatched by the attendants 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason 
able conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
family of the assassin Nur Jehan was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi Jehaugir soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her , but 
Nur Johan was a high spirited as well as an artful woman, 
and it is not improbable that she was sincere m her rejection 
of all overtures from one whom she looked on as the murderer 
of her husband Her repugnance was so strongly displayed 
as to disgust Jehangir He at length placed her among the 
attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dis- 
missed her from his thoughts 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived , and reflec- 
tion having led Ins mistress to think more favourably of his 
offers, their marriago was celebrated with great pomp , and 
Nur Jehan was raised to honoiuB such as had never before 
been enjoyed by the consort of any king m India ‘ From this 
jieriod her ascendency know no bounds her father was made 
prime minister, her brother was placed in a lugh station 
The emperor took no step without consulting her , and, on 
every affair in which she took an interest, her will was law 
Though her swav produced bad consequences m the end, it 
was beneficial on the whole Her father was a wise and 
upright minister, and it must have been, m part at least, 
owing to her influence that so great an improvement took 
place in the conduct of Jehangir after the first few years of his 
reign He was stiD capricious and tyrannical, but he was no 

• \mong other marks of sovo- atong with the emperors. 
reignty hcrncuiio WAS put on the com p C35 ] 
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longer guiltj of such barbaious cruelties as before , -ind 
although ho still carried his excess m anno to tho lowest stage 
of inebriety yet it w as at night, and m his private apartments ’ 
In tho occupations avhich kept him all day before the eyes of 
his subjects, ho seems to have suppoited his character with 
sufficient dignity, and without any breaches of decorum Niir 
Tchan’s capacity was not less rcmarkablo than her grace and 
beauty , it was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well 
as in state affairs Tho magnificence of tho emperor’s court 
was increased by her taste, and the cxjiense was diminished 
by her good arrangement She contrived impiovements in 
the furniture of apartments introduced female dresses more 
becoming than any m use before her t mo and it is a question 
m India whether it is to her or her mother that they owe the 
invention of ottar of roses * One of the accomplishments by 
which she captivated Jchangir is said to have been her facility 
in composing extempore verses 

It was not long after the timo of this marxiage that the 
disturbances m Bengal were put an end to by tho defeat and 
death of Osman The satisfaction derived from this event 
was more than counterbalanced by tho lU success of tho war 
m the Deckan Jehangir had determined to make up for tho 
languor of his former operations by a combined attack from 
all the neighbouring provinces Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, was to invade Malik Amber’s territory from that 
province at the same moment that tho armies under Prince 
Parviz and Khan Jehan Loth, reinforced by Raja Man Sing, 
were to advance from Khandesh and Berar But this well 
^ncerted plan entirely failed m the execution Abdullah 
Khan advanced prematurely from Guzerat, and Malik Amber 
did not lose a moment m profiting by his mistake His mode 
of war was much tho same as that of the modem iWarattas 
wng to the neighbourhood of the European ports his artillery 
was superior to that of the emperor, and afforded a rallying 
point on which he could always collect his army , but his active 
means of offence were his light cavalry He intercepted the 
supplies and harassed the march of the Moguls , he hovered 
roun eir army when halted , alarmed them with false 
attacks , and often made real incursions into different parts 
rLf ° encampment, carrying off much booty, and keepmg up 
continual disorder and trepidation AbduUah Khan was so 

chaial * inSa Khan meat ons that the same qiian 

“cf’ertna S, R,a. “ ‘“J' I™ “'“i ''hmh I « re 

cup m h a hand —Ed 1 » mombers sellmg m tho beginning of 

• Great improvement, meat hnv. h '•.'5'®“ if" 

taken place in later time, felJS ZTe.orXlf 
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completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that be soon 
determined to retire The consequences of a retreat before 
such an enemy were easy to be foreseen , alibis evils multiplied 
upon him from the day that it commenced , his rear guard 
was cut to pieces , and Ins march had nearly become a flight 
before ho found refuge m the hills and jungles of Baglana, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzerat The 
other armies had by this time taken the field , but seeing Malik 
Amber, on bis return, flushed with success over their coUeague, 
they thought it pimdent to avoid a similar calamity, and con- 
centrated at Burhanpur 

Jehangir’s arms were attended with better fortune m his 
war with the rana of Oudipur , and his success was the more 
welcome as the fruit of the abilities of his favourite son 
Mohabat Khan, when first sent on that service, had gamed 
a victory over the rana, but was unable to do anythmg decisive 
from the strength of the country into which he, as usual, 
retreated The same fortune attended Abdullah Klxan, after- 
wards appointed to succeed Mohabat , but Prince Kburram 
{Shah Jehan),* who was now sent? with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit m bis attack on the Eajput troops, and 
60 much, perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthincss of the climate, that the rana was 
at last induced to sue for peace , and his ofler being readily 
accepted, ho waited on Shah Jehan m person, made oflermgs 
m token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the 
prmce to Delhi Shah Jehan, on this occasion did not forget 
the policy of Akber The moment the rana’s homage was 
paid, he raised him in his arms seated him by his aide, and 
treated him with every form of respect and attention AU 
the country conquered from him smee the invasion of Akber 
was restored , and his son, after an honourable reception from 
Jeii'iiigir, uss raised to a high raak aatcag the mditary chiefs 
of the empire 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shah 
Jehan for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehangir was soon obliged 
to remove him, and commit him for a time to confinement 

This exploit raised Shah Jeban*s credit to the highest pitch , 
and as ho had lately married the mece of Nur Jehan, he was 
supported by her powerful influence, and was generally looked 
on as the chosen succesbor to the empire 

• Tl o DOiQo of tlus pr nco wm Job&n long beforo his own accession, 
lOiurram, and ho boro no other at the it will pro\ ont confu. ion to gi% o hiin 
conuDcnccmcnt of his fail cr s reign , that namo from tho first, 
but 03 ha rocct\-od the title of Sh&h 
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Duiing these events Raja Man Sing died m the Oeckan 
A rebellion of the Rosheniyas, which broke out in 1611, and 
m which the city of Cabul had been exposed to danger, 
now terminated by the death of Ahdad, the grandson and 
spiritual successor of Bayazid Abdullah Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat, having incurred the king’s displeasure, by oppressions 
in the province, and by the indignity with which he treated 
the royal news writer, was ordered to be seized and sent to 
the capital He anticipated the order by setting off on foot, 
with his troops and attendants following at a great distance 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
at the king s feet , hut was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of Shah Jehan 

It was not long after the return of Shah Jehan that Sir T 
Roe arrived at the court, as ambassador from King James I” 
His accounts enable us to judge of the state of India under 
Jehangir 

The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuseb, the 
governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices Even Roe, 
though otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had his 
^ggage searched and some articles taken by the governoi “ 
His journey from Surat, by Burhanpur and Chitor, to Ajmir, 
lay through the DecLan, where war was raging, and the raiia’s 
country, where it had just ceased , yet he mot with no obstruc* 
tion or alarm, except from mountaineers, who then, as now, 
rendered the roads unsafe in times of trouble 

,The Deckan boro strong marks of devastation and neglect 
uriianpur, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts , and the court of Parviz, held m that town, had no 
pretensions to splendour 

In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion 
of some towns, contrasted witli the prosperity of others TIio 
ormer were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals , “ 
an tlicir decline affords no argument against the general 
p-ospcrity o o fc> 


® ' wcompanicU tl» kim 
tolfandu and Cu/erat, and left bin 
in tl o end of 1018 
n,!i» however bo obsmed 

tliat this governor, Znlfkir Kbdn 
was very imimcal to tl o I nglish. anc 
lately concluded on oWnicnt 
with tho lortugiiesc by wluch 1< 
ongugod to each do Engluh vcsscL 
from 1^ ports. Iho ttgrceraoat wai 
not ratilloJ by U o cinix-rur, and 


Zuldk^ was constrained, by hu duty 
to bis own government, to maiiitam 
outward appearances towarls » 
foreign ambossador (Orme, vol m 
p SCI etc ) 

*• Such were Mondu and Tdduh of 
both of wluch 1)0 8poa! s m tho JiighMt 
terms of admiration Slondu tio 
former capital of JIAlw a, is still genet 
ally known but Todah (tho capital 
of a ltdjpdt pnnee in tho provmco of 
.<\jmir) enjoja no such celebrity 
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The adinimstration of the country had rapidly declined 
since Akbcr’s time The govemmcnta were farmed, and the 
governors csacters and tyrannical 

Though a judicious and sober witcr, Roo is profuso m his 
praise of the magnificence of tho court , and ho speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of tho nobility, and of the order and 
elegance of tho entertainments they gave to him His recep- 
tion, indeed, ^vaa in all respects most hospitable, though tho 
very moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely 
to conciliate a ^\elcomo where state was so generally main- 
tained Ho was excused from all humiliatmg ceremonials, was 
allowed to take the highest placo m tho court on public occa- 
sions, and was continually admitted into familiar intercourse 
with the emperor himself 

The scenes ho witnessed at his private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which tho Mogul was 
surrounded Ha sat on a low tlirono all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies , and had a great display of gold plate, 
vases, and goblets, set with jewels The party was free from 
all restraint, scarcely one of them remaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few other grave personages, who were cautious 
in their indulgence Jcliongir himself never left off till he 
dropped asleep, when tho lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with tho effects of the wine 
and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them 
to midnight ” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in tho morning 
On one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jehangir affected surprise, 
inquired what other persons had shared in this breach of the 
law, and ordered those named to be so severely bastinadoed 
that one of them died He always observed great strictness 
m public, and never admitted a pemon into his presence who, 
from his breath or otherwise, gave any signs of having been 
drinking wine His reserve, however, was of little use like 
great men at present he was surrounded by news ^vrlters , 
and his most secret proceedings and even the most minute 
actions of his life, were Imown to every man in the capital 
within a few hours after they took place 

Notwithstandmg the case above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity, Roe seems to consider Jehangir as 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense although hia 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some 
weaknesses which Sir Thomas himself relates In one case 
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he seized on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, 
and consisting of presents mtended for him&elf and his court, 
together with the property of some merchants who took ad* 
vantage of the escort , he rummaged the packages him&elf 
with childish curiosity , and had recourse to the meanest 
apologies to appease and cajole Roe, who was much prov oked 
at this disregard of common honesty 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular 
great men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all 
open to corruption The treaty he had to negotiate hung on 
for upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf Khan with a 
valuable pearl after which all went on well and smoothly 
Both Roe and other contemporary travellers represent the 
military spirit as already much declined, and speak of the 
Rajputs and Patans as the only brave soldiers to be found “ 
The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined 
to those peculiar to the country One of Sir T Roe’s presents 
was a coach and within a very short period several others 
were constructed, very superior m materials, and fully equal 
in workmanship Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, 
and was soon after presented with several copies, among which 
ho had great difiiculty m distinguishing the original " There 
was a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encourage- 
ment to their religion Jehangir had figures of Christ and the 
Virgin at the head of Ins rosary, and two of his nephous 
embraced Christianity, with his full approbation “ 

Ti of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke 

llinUostam , and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the 
emperor himself and the Khani ICJianan well versed m that 
tongue 


No bubject seems to ha\o excited more intcrest,''both in the 
ambassador and the court, than the fate of Prince Khusrou 
All lu3 bad qualities were forgotten m his misfortunes, lio 
■1 as supposed to bo endowed with every virtue , the greatest 
joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his restoration to 
lavour. and corresponding indignation when ho fell into the 
’“"S SUppObcd to ItO 
Jeh m ™ "rought on by tho influcnco of Slidli 

Job ni and tho arts of A'saf Khan md Nur Jchdn “ Kbnsrou’s 

I* Ainonir^*t^o nriiHri *1*^ 'f'd* d'o otniy Ito stopjK 1 jmticr 

m ndn for* t rwntii ar- I ot « treo Juring tho 

iiicltjKcr* anJ ^ Jliomiu, who wiu 

icAT*. / “*■ I>cr»<n WM cotnrU. lu 

*l4t»d them lu w^ll M wc ^ couHtcMonco cheerful and hi* bcaM 
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exclusion was not the more popular for its being in favour of 
Shah Jehan , who, according to Sir T Roe, was “ flattered 
by some, envied by others loved by none ” Roe himself 
represents him as a bigot and a tyrant , but as his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he oived his unpopularity to his cold and haugnty manners , 
the ambassador Iiiriself remarking that he never saw so settled 
a countenance or any man keep so constant a gravity — never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all Yet the prince 
cOuld not at that time have been older than twenty five 

Shah Johan might have expected to find a formidable rival 
in Parviz, his elder brother, but that pruice, though sometimes 
an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really formidable 
opposition to the superior abilities of Shah Jehan supported 
by the influence of the empress 

A final blow was given to any hopes that Parviz may have 
entertained by the elevation of his brother to the title of 
kmg,‘^ on his undertaking a great expedition against the 
Dcckan He was invested with ample powers on this occasion , 
and Jehangir himself moved to Mandu, to be at hand to support 
him in case of need 

Roe accompanied the emperor on his march , and his 
account of the movement of the army forms a striking contrast 
to the good order and discipline he had hitherto admired The 
court and cimp, while halted, were as regular as ever, but the 
demand for carriage cattle created a general scramble and 
confusion The Persian ambassador and Roe were left for 
some days at Ajmir, from the want of conveyance for their 
baggage , and the tents of the soldiers and followers were set 
fire to, to compel them to pioceed, though ill provided l\Tien 
actually m motion, the same A.ant of arrangement was feft 
sometimes there was a deficiency of water , and sometimes, 
in long and difficult marches tlirough woods and mountains, 
the road was scattered with coaches, carts, and camels, unable 
to proceed to the stage “ 

The state of affairs m the Beckan was very favourable to 
Shah Jehan The ascendency of a private person, like "Malik 
Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even his 
own officers In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still further discouragement 
among the allies , so that when Shall Jehan entered the Deckan, 

From this timo 6omo %\nter9 call sow Itoo I encountered nil tbo 
him Sh'lh Khurrom and others Sh Ui iiicon\enionces that meix oro subject 
jehin. to under an ill goxemnicnt anti 

In lol'owing thoMogul scourt mtemperate chmata ♦ 
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ho found littlo difiiculty in detaching the king of Bijapur from 
tho confederacy , and Amber, bceing himself entirely deserted, 
was likewise compelled to make submission on tho part of his 
nominal sovereign, Nizam Shah, and to restore tho fort of 
Ahmcdnagar and all tho other territory which ho had recon 
quered from tho Moguls 

After this glorious termination of tho war, Shah Jelian 
returned to Mandu, and joined his father, within a twelvemonth 
of the time when they had marched from Ajmir 

Jehangir took this occasion to visit tho province of Guzerat , 
he remained there for near a year and added the vice royalty 
of that province to the governments previously held by Shah 
Jehan 


He quitted Guzerat in September, 1018, and the next two 
years are marked by no events, except an insurrection in the 
Panjab the capture of tho fort of Kangra or Nagarcot, under 
the mountains , and a journey of tho emperor to Cishmir 
While m that valley, be received intelligence of a renewal 
of the war in the Deckan It seems to have been begun without 
provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably was tempted by 
some negligence on the other side , for he had little difficulty 
m taking possession of tho open country, and driving the Mogul 
commanders into Burhanpur, from whence they sent most 
earnest entreaties for help from Jehangir Shah Jehan was 
again ordered to march with a powerful army, and great 
treasures were collected to supply him after he reached tho 
frontier From some rising distrust in his mind, he refused 
o march, unless his brother, Prince IQiusrou, were made over 
to ins custody, and aUowed to go with him to tho Deckan 
eing gratined in this respect, he entered on the service with 
f nr 1 Before he reached Malwa, a detachment 

ot Malik Amber’s had crossed tho Nerbadda, and burned the 
suburbs of Mandu , but they were driven back as the prince 
aavanced, and he, m turn, crossed the Nerbadda, and began 
o ensive operations Malik Amber had recourse to his usual 
war— cut off supplies and detachments, hung upon 
tn march, and attempted, by long and rapid marches, 

camp He found Shah Jehan always on his 
m compelled to risk the fate of the campaign 

■R^ii defeated with considerable loss 

fiplH bo Shah Jehan had a clear superiority in the 

of tho seiious obstruction in the exhausted state 

ho roppiTTori ^ therefore with great satisfaction that 

and Amber, offering a further cession, 

and agreeing to pay a sum of money 

0 ong after this success, Jehangir was seized with a 
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Molcnt ittaclw of o-sthma, a complaint from %\hjch ho suffcrcil 
iK,icrc]3 tiunng the ixdt of hw Jifc JIo mih for bomo Umo 
in feUcU mnmncnt (linRcr to knd lo cxpcclatioiw of nn 
immc<lnto \1canc3 of tho throne 

l*arM7 hobUnwl to court, but >\ai bent Inch to hu 
go\cnimcnt uith a ixpnnmnii . and though bhah Jclinii Ind 
not time to tako *10011 a bttp before he htartl of hii father i 
ri‘co\cr3, jtt tho sudden dcuh of Prince KhiL^rou, uliicli 
happened at tint juncture, was so ojijiortiinc, that it brought 
tho slronge*st bu-piciona of \iulcncc iigiiiut tho n\al to uho^o 
cubtod) ho had bean entruated Wo ou,^ht not liowcaer, 
too readily to bclicao tliat a lifo nut sullied b^ an> otlier eriino 
could bo stained b^ ono of so deep 1 d^e 

lilts taent, avhich se*cinc<l to complete tho sceurit) of bhali 
dehuns fiucccasion, uas, in reahtj, tho caubo of a series of 
dan^cni and di&a.stcn that nearly ciuled in hts rum Up to 
tiiii penod his oun inllucnco had been strengthened b^ tho 
all powerful support of Ntir Jehau, but about the time of 
hia departure for tho Deckon, that pnnccM h id nflianccd her 
daughter b^ Shir \fgan to Pnneo bhcl)n> ir, the ^oun^ut “on 
of Jehnngir a connexion of itself suOieient to imdcrmino her 
cxclusiao attachment to tlio pirty of her more distant relatiac 
But her aicMS ncro further changed b> a consideration of the 
imiios^ibiht) of her gaming an nscciufcnc^ , such oh aho non 
possessed, oacr an actuo and mtelhgint prmco hko Slmh 
dciian During her fatlicr's lifctiino sho hail been kept nithm 
bounds of moderation b^ Ins prudent counsels after his deatli, 
Minch happened about this time, sho exercised her domtiuou 
oaer tho emperor aiithout tho least control , her brother, A'saf 
Khan (to avhoso daughter Shdli Jehdu was married) being a 
mere instrument of Jicr wil] Unwilling to relinquish such 
unlimited power, she determined by all means to oppose tlio 
succession of bhuh Jehaa , and, warned by tho deatli of 
Khusrou, and tho danger of Jchungir, slio saw that she had 
not a moment to lose m cutting off tlio resources winch might 
at any time enable tho pniicu to uaereomo her opposition 
An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing tins 
design Candahdr having been taken by tho Persians, it was 
pointed out as an enterprise worthy of tho conqueror of tho 
Dcckun lo recoacr that ancient possession bhdh Tchan at 
first gaao m to tho project, and advanced as far as Maiidu, 
on his way to tho north , but perceiving, before long, that 
tho object was to remove him fronv tho country where hw 
influence was established, and engage him m a remote and 
diflicult command, ho put off Ins further march, on pr^** ^ 

» KiariKiiiin 
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of the season and the state of his troops, and began to stipulate 
for some securities to be given to him before he should venture 
to move out of India * 


These demands were represented* to Jehangir as arising 
from a project of independence , and Shah Jehan was directed, 
in reply, to send the greater part of his army to the capital, 
in order that it might accompany Shehriyar, to whom the 
recovery of Candahar was to be committed Orders were also 
bent direct to the principal officers to leave Shah Jehan’s 
camp and repair to that of Shehnyar This drew a remon* 
strance from Shah Jehan, who now desired to be allowed to 
wait on bis father, avhile the other as peremptorily ordered 
him to return to the Dcckan The jagirs which Shah Jehan 
held in Hmdostan were transferred to Shehriyar during these 
discussions , and Shah Jehan who had not been consulted 


m the arrangement was desired to select an equivalent in the 
Dcckan and Guzerat As things drew towards a crisis Nur 
Jehan, distrusting both the military talents of her brother 
and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes on Jlohabat 
Khan, the most rising general of the time, but hitherto thq. 
particular enemy of A'saf Khan He was accordingly sum 
moned to court from his government of Cabul, and was treated 
with every mark of favour and confidence 

Jehangir, who had been again in Casbmir^ returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court at 
Labor, to be at hand m case his presence should be required 
In the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehan and 
the emperor, but with so little effect m producing a reconcilia- 
tion, that Jehangir put several persons to death on suspicion 
of a plot with his son , and Shdh Jehan finding that his fate 
was sealed, marched from ISIandu with his army toward Agra 
e langir, on this, marched from Labor, and, passing through 
the capital, arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, 
lying at Belochpur, forty miles south of Delhi Shah Jehan 
retired into the neighbouring hills of Mewat, and disposed his 
roops 60 as to shut the passes against a force which the 
etached m quest of him A partial and indecisive 
^ave been foUoived by 
negotiations The result was, that Shah Jehan determined 
to retire, and set out on his march for JIandd 
.t induced him to adopt this step 

tn rf'pnflft fr, consequences usual ^vith attempts 

anrl Jehangir advanced m person to Ajmir, 

Khn^ f 11 ^ strong force, under Prince Parviz and Jlohabat 
Sak retiring rebels Rustam Khdn uhom 

Shdh Jehdn bad left to defend tho hjUa on the Chambal, deserted 
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to tlio enemy , the province of Guzerat expelled his governor, 
and ho w as himself compelled, by the advance of the imperial 
army, to cross the Nerbadda, and retire to Burhanpur Nor 
nas ho long permitted to remain there m tranquillity, for 
Alohabat Khan, having blinded him by some delusive nego- 
tiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was joined by the Kham 
Khanan, who till this time had been attached to Shah Jehan 
The rams were at their height when Shah Jehan commenced 
his retreat into Telmgana, and a great part of his forces had 
deserted him before ho directed his course to Masulipatam, 
with the intention of miking his way to Bengal He accom- 
plished this long and arduous march by the early part of the 
succeeding year, and met with no opposition m Bengal, until 
he reached Rajmahal, where the governor of the province 
engaged him, and was defeated m a pitclicd battle By this 
victory, Shah Jehan obtained possession of Bengal, and was 
enabled to seize on Behar, and to send on a detachment under 
Bhim Sing, the brother of the rana of Oudipur. to endeavour 
to secure the fort of Aliahab&d 

In the meantime Prince Parviz and Alohabat ICban, after 
chasing Shah Jehan from the Dcckan, had cantoned for the 
rainy season at Burhanpur On hcanng of his arrival and 
rapid progress m Bengal, they put themselves m motion m 
the direction of Allahabad Shah Jelian crossed the Ganges 
to meet them , but the people of the country, who were not 
inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, refused to bring 
in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping up his communi- 
cations by means of the boats on the Ganges The discourage- 
*ment and privations which were the consequence of this state 
of things, led to the desertion of the new levies which Shah 
Jehan had raised in Bengal , and when, at last, he came to 
an action with his opponents, he was easily overpowered, his 
army dispersed, and himself constrained once more to seek for 
refuge in the Deckan Affairs m that quarter were favourable 
to his views During his first flight to the Deckan the king of 
Bijapur and Malik Amber had both remained steady to their 
engagement w ith Jehangir , and the king of Golconda had 
shown no disposition to assist him during his retreat through 
Telingcua Since that time the Moguls had taken part on 
the side of the king of Bijapur, m a dispute between him and 
Malik Amber , and the latter chief retaliated by invading 
the Mogul dominions, and cartymg his ravages to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burhanpur He was therefore prepared to receive 
Shah Jehan with open arms, and wrote to press him to under- 
take the siege of BurhanplSr Shah Jehan complied, and 
commenced bis operations The place made an obstinate 
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defence ; and, in the end, the return of Parviz and Mohabat 
to the Ncrbadda obliged him to raise the siege and attend to 
hia own safety His adherents now deserted him in greater 
numbers than before , and, being dispirited by ill health as 
well as adverse fortune, ho wrote to beg bis father’s forgiveness, 
and to express his readiness to submit to his commands 
Jehangir directed him to givo up the forts of Kohtas in Behar, 
and Asirghar in the Dcckan, both of which were still in his 
possession, and to send two of his sons, Dara Shukoh and 
Aurangzib, to court, as hostages for his good behaviour These 
demands were complied with , but wo are prevented from 
of the treatment designed for Shah Jehan by an event 
\\hich, for a time, threw the whole empire into confusion 
After the first retreat of Shah Jehan to the Dcckan, Jcbangir 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi , and, believing all serious 
danger to his government to be at an end, ho went on his 
usual expedition to Cashmir, and repcited it m the following 
1 induced, by a new revolt of 

the lloshemyas, to change his destination for C^bul , and 
altnough ho soon heard of the suppression of the rebellion, and 
received the head of Aiimcd, the son of Ahdad, who was the 
lea^r of it, he made no change m his determination 

ijut ne was not destined to accomplish this journey m 
ranquillity , for no sooner was Shah Jehan reduced to sub 
mission than the domineering spirit of Nur Jehan proceeded 
to raise up new enemi^ Mohabat ICban was the son of Ghor 
Beg, a native of Cabul » He had attained the rank of a com 
mander of 600 under Akber, and was raised to the highest 
dignities and employments by Jcbangir He had long enjoyed 
a High place m the opinion of the people, » and might now be 
eminent of aU the emperor s subjects 
rcumstance alone might have been sufficient to excite 
probable, however, that she 
hia ror Mohabat for his old enmity to her brother, and 

nis recent connexion with Parviz 

court motive, he was now summoned to 

durm’e the charges of oppression and embezzlement 

excisi o®®«Pation of Bengal He at first made 

findinc that ht ^ and was supported by Parviz , bub, 

fouraev appearance ^vas insisted on, he set out mi his 

had oontaved t? attach 

e ore Ins arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 
** Memoirs of Jehnncir n 3fl , 

“ SirT Roe idad^ICIG sava «r i*®" by all men aiid tbo 

lum, that he IS a noble and ceneraiii ® °n'7 fa^ou^lte b it enres nob 

io ana generous for tijo prmco (Shdh Jclidn) 
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nobleman, named Berkliorddr, without first asking the em- 
peror’s leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank 
Jehangir was enraged at this apparent defiance he sent for 
Berkhordar, and, in one of those fits of brutality which still 
broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and beaten 
with thorns in his own presence , and then seized on the dowry 
ho had received from Mohabat, and sequestrated all his other 
property 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was 
informed that he would not be admitted to the emperor’s 
presence , and, perceiving that his ruin was predetermined, 
he resolved not to wait till ho should be separated from Ins 
troops, but to strike a blow, the very audacity of which should 
go far to insure its success 

Jehangir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes , and 
was prepanng to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on bis way to 
Cabifi He sent the army across the nver m the first instance, 
intending to follow at his leisure, when the crowd and confusion 
should be over The whole of the troops had passed, and tlio 
emperor remained* with his persoiuil guards and attendants, 
when Mohabat, getting his men under arms a little before 
daybreak, sent a detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, 
and moved himself, with all speed, to the spot where the 
emperor was encamped The place was quickly surrounded 
by his troops , while he himself, at the head of a chosen body 
of 200 men, pushed straight for the emperor’s tent The 
attendants were overthrown and dispersed before they were 
aware of the nature of the attack , and Jehangir, who was not 
quite recovered from the effects of his last night’s debauch, 
was awakened by the rush of armed men around his bed he 
started up, seized his sword, and, after staring wildly round, 
he perceived what had befallen him, and exclaimed, " Ah ’ 
Mohabat Khan ' traitor ’ what is this ^ ” Mohabat Khan 
replied by prostrating himself on the ground, and lamenting 
that the persecution of his enemies had forced him to have 
recourse to violence to obtain access to his master Jehangir 
at first could scarcely restrain his indignation , but observing, 
amidst all Mohabat’s humility, that he was not disposed to 
be tnfled with, he gradually accommodated himself to his 
circumstances, and endeavoured to conciliate his captor 
Mohabat now suggested to him that, as it was near his usual 
time of mounting, it was desirable that he should show himself 
m public to remove alarm, and check the misrepresentation*! 
of the ill disposed Jehangir assented, and endeavoured 
withdraw, on. pretence of dressing, to his female ap» 
where he hoped to have an opportunity of consulting 
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Nur Jehan • bemg prevented from executing his design, he 
prepared himself where he ivaa, and at first mounted a horse 
o£.his own in the midst of the Kajputs, who received him with 
respectful obeisances , but Mohabat, reflectmg that he ivould 
be in safer custody, as well as more conspicuous, on an elephant 
whose driver could be depended on, urged him to adopt that 
mode of conveyance, and placed him on one of those animals 
with two armed Rajputs by his side At this moment, the 
chief elephant driver, attempting to force his way through the 
Rajputs, and to seat the emperor on an elephant of his own, 
was despatched on a sign from Mohabat One of Jehangir’s 
personal attendants who reached the elephant, not without a 
wound, was allowed to mount with his master , and the same 
permission was given to the servant who was intrusted with 
the bottle and goblet so essential to Jehangir’s existence 

examples of the consequence of resistance had their 
full effect on the emperor, and ho proceeded very tractably 
to the tents of Jlohabat IClian 

Meanwhile Nur Jehan, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind* When she found 
all access cut off to the emperor, she immediately put on a 
disguise, and set out for the bridge m a litter of the moat ordi- 
nary descnption As the guards were ordered to let every 
one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed the river 
without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst of the 
royal camp She immediately sent for her brother and the 
principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with their 
cowar ice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be made 
a prisoner before their eyes She did not confine herself to 
invec but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
lus an by force , and although Jehangir, probably in real 
apprehension of rvhat might happen to himself m the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entieat that no attack 
might be made, she treated the message as a tnoL of Mohabat’s, 
™ 1 ®“®P™ded her proceedings until she could ascertain 
camp, and the part of it 
mmed r u ^ Ducmg the night, a nobleman 

“«cmpt to ca^y oil Jehangir, 
hfs ^ 1 ? ° “ “““U body of horse , 

cffcctfS b,, ? diseoTcred, and it was with difficulty ho 

an’d drotraed“n'’the nTVr°“'”® 

It "“y '““''od down to’ the attack. 

hondah of ">^0 appeared on the 

arrons The b'^i ^ ^ kow and two quivers of 

n ge had been burnt by the Itajputs, and the 
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army began to cross by a ford which they had discovered 
lower down the river It was a narrow shoal between deep 
water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder many were obliged 
^to swim, and all landed with their powder wetted, weighed 
down with their drenched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engage liand to hand before they could make good their 
footing on the beach Nur Jehan. was among the foremost, 
on her elephant with her brother and some of the principal 
chiefs around her she with difficulty effected a landing, but 
found it impossible to make any impression on the enemy 
The Rajputs had the advantage of the ground they poured 
do%vn showers of balls, arrows, and rockets on the troops in 
the ford , and, rushing down on those who were landing, ^ovo 
them back into the water, sword in hand 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued the ford 
was choked with horses and elephants , some fell, and were 
trampled under foot , others sank m the pools, and were imablo 
to regain the shoal , and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran tho chance of making good tbcir passage, or being swept 
away by tho stream The most furious assault was directed 
on Nur Jehan her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
Rajputs , her guards were ovcrpoweied and cut down at its 
feet , balls and arrows fell thick round her howdah and one 
of tho latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehnyar, who 
was seated m her lap At length her driver was killed , and 
her elephant, having received a cut on tho proboscis, dashed 
into tho nver, and soon sank in deep water, and was earned 
down by tho stream after several plunges, he swam out and 
reached the shore, uhen Nur Jehan was surrounded by her 
women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found her 
howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in extracting 
the arrow, and binding up tho wound of the infant Fedai 
lilian had made another attempt, during the confusion of tho 
battle, to enter the enemy’s camp at an umiuspccted point, and 
had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fell within the 
,tcnt where Jchangir was seated , but the general repulse 
forced him also to retire’ Ho effected his retreat, wounded 
and with tho loss of many of his men, and immediately 
retired to tho neighbqunng fort of Robtas, of which ho was 
Iho go\emor 

Nur *Jeha,n now saw that thcro was no hope of rescuing 
her husband by force , and she determined to join him in his 
captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for effecting 
his deliverance 

llohabat Khan, after his success at tho Hydaspes, advanced 
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to Attok, where A'saf Khan had retired His authonty was 
now so w ell established that it was recognized by most of the 
army , and A saf IChan and such leaders as attempted to hold 
out, were obliged m the end to give themselves up as prisoners 
But the security and even the evtent of Slohabat’s power was 
far from being so great as it appeared His haughty and 
violent behaviour to those who had been opposed to him took 
deep root m their breasts the ascendency of the Rajputs was 
offensive to the other troops , and, as the provinces were still 
faithful to the emperor and two of his sons at large, Mohabat 
was obliged to use great management m his treatment of his f 
prisoner, and to effect his objects by persuasion rather than 
by force or fear Jehangir, tutored by Nur Jehan, took full 
advantage of the circumstances m which he was placed , he 
affected to enter into Mohabat s views with his usual facility , 
expresied himself pleased to be delivered from the thraldom 
in ^^ich he had been kept by A saf IChan , and even earned 
ms duplicity so far as to warn Mohabat that ho must not tbmk 
Nur Jelian was as well disposed to him as he was himself, and 
to put him on his guard against little plots that were occasion 
ally formed for thwarting his measures Mohabat was com* 
pletely blinded by these artifices, and, thinking himself sure 
of the emperor, he gave less heed to the designs of others 
During these proceedings the army advanced to Cabul , 
the neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase 
le king s guard, and Nur Jehaa seized the opportunity of 
getting persons m her interest to offer their services m such 
a way as to avoid suspicion Jehangir was allowed, at this 
ime, o go out to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded 
nyltajputs, and with one m particular, who stuck to him like 
his shadow, and never for a moment let him out of his sight 
un one of these occasions an affray took placo between the 
itajputs with the emperor and some of tho Ahdis, a select 
kr™. I'otsemen, whose duty it was to attend on his 

11 escort being composed of 

killial ’ overpowered, and several of them 

ho ham f to Mohabat, ho said ho would 

anv m,hv,d“ offence if they could bring it home to 

tliL wim o The Ahdis incensed at this evasion, fell inlh 
oZ J m n ?r° 1° n“ “ony, and drove 

Hazarcliq made slaveqi by tho 

kw^tSt K 1°' '“teed to take refuge m the 

anorlionoftho "osleudcrs were punished, hut 

uhoii numhom f 'oft M open enmity « ith tho Kijputs, 

WJ numbera ucro also dimmishcd , and tho Afghans of tho 
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neiglibourhood sliowed every disposition to take part with the 
emperor Nur Jehan could therefore pursue her schemes 
with less obstruction and less fear of detection She employed 
agents to enlist fit men in scattered pomts at a distance whence 
some were to straggle into camp as if m quest of service, while 
the others were to remain at their positions, and await her 
further orders She nest made Jehangir suggest a muster 
of the troops of all the jagirdars , and when she was summoned 
to produce her contingent she affected to be indignant at being 
put on a level with an ordinary subject, and said she would 
t take care that her muster should not turn out to her discredit 
Accordmgly, she dressed out her old troops so as to make the 
smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained new levies 
IS if to complete her contingent and at the same time directed 
her recruits in the country to repair by twos and threes to the 
army All this could not be done without some alarm to 
Alohabat Khan , but he was no longer able to crush opposition 
by forde, and he suffered himself to be persuaded by Jehangir 
to avoid personal risk by forbearing to accompany him to 
the muster of Nur Johan’s contingent Jehangir advanced 
alone to the review , and be had no sooner got to the centre 
of the line than the troops closed m on him, cut off the Kajput 
hoibe by whom he was guarded and, being speedily joined by 
their confederates, rendered it impossible to make any attempt 
to seize his person Mohabat Elhan perceived that his power 
was irretrievably lost , and immediately withdrew to a distance 
with his troops, and entered on negotiation to procure his 
pardon and assurance of safety 

Jehangir was now restored to hberty, and Nur Jehan to 
power She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity , and as she was obliged to make terms 
with Mohabat, to procme the release of her brother, who was 
his prisoner, she determined to connect the pardon of one enemy 
w ith the destruction of another, and made it a condition of the 
emperor’s reconciliation with Alohabat, that ho should imme- 
dia'ely have the u e of his services against Shah Jehan That 
prince after his own submission and the misfortune of his 
father, had como from the Peckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 
men, m the hopes that his army might increase as he ^ 

but Raja Kishen Smg, his principal adherent, dying at 
place, instead of an accession, he suffered the loss of ^ 
numbers, and was obliged, as the only means of sec >• 
personal safety, to fly across the desert to Smd Ho 
in the lowest state of depression, and would have 
Persia if he had not been prevented by ill health 
time hia fortunes began to bnghten ho heard of t 
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favonnte, Shehriyar, was absent, and A'saf Khan, isho was 
all along determined to support Shah Jehan, immediately ^eot 
off a messenger to summon him from the Deckan Li the 
meantime, to sanction his own measures by the appearance of 
legal authonty, he released Pnnee Dawar, the son of Khusrou, 
from pnson, and proclaimed him kmg ‘ Nur Jehan, endea 
vouring to support the cause of Shehriyar, was placed under 
a temporary restraint by her brother , and from that time, 
although she survived for many years, her name is never agam 
mentioned in history * 

A'saf Khan then continued his, march to Labor Shehriyar, 
who was already m that city seized the royal treasure, 
bought over the troops,, and forming a coalition with two 
sons of his uncle the late Prince Damyal, marched out to 
oppo&e A'saf Khan The battle ended m his defeat , he fled 
into the citadel, was given up by bis adherents, and he was 
i-flerwards put to death, with the sons of Dauiyal, by orders 
from Shah Jehan * 


The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of 
A'saf Khan He left the Deckan, accompanied by Mohabat , 
and on his arrival at Agra caused hts accession to bo proclaimed, 
and took formal possession of the throne * 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Khan and 
Mohabat, and great promotions and distributions of money 
\ ere made to the fnends and adherents of the emperor Among 
his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostration, to 
restore the Mahometan lunar year m ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some other shght changes favourable to the 
ilussulman religion 

When firmly established m bis government, Shah Jehan 
seems to have mdeninificd himself for his late fatigues and 
privations, by givmg a loose to his passion for magnificent 
buildings and expensive entertainments He erected palaces 
in his principal cities , and, on the first anniversary of his 
accession, be had a suite of tents prepared in Caslimir, which, 
u we are to believe his historian,* it took two months to pitch 
-Ho introduced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occa- 
sion , for besides the usual ceremony of being weighed against 
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precious substances, he bad vessels filled with jewels waved 
round his head, or poured over his person (according to the 
superstition that such offerings would avert misfortunes) , and 
all the wealth so devoted was immediately scattered among 
the bystanders, or given away m presents The whole expense 
of the festival, including gifts of money, jewels, nch dresses 
and arms, elephants and horses, amounted, by the account of 
the same historian, to £1,600,000 sterhng, 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of 
the Uzbeks in Cabul they ravaged the country and besieged 
the capital, but retired on the approach of a light force followed 
up by an army under Jlohabat Khan To this invasion sue 
ceeded the revolt of Narsmg Deo, the murderer of Abul TazI 
He opposed a long resistance m Bundelcand, before ho was 
brought to submit ‘ 

Slohabat had only reached Sirhmcl, on his way to Cabul, 
when the mtelhgence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received 
He was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to 
prepare for a march into the Deckan 

Khan Jehan Lodi was an Afghan of low birth, but with all 
tho pride and unrulincas of his nation m India He had held 
great military charges m the reign of Jchangir, and commanded 
in the Deckan under Farviz at the time of that prince’s death 
Being left with undivided authority, he thought it for his 
advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace with 
the son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Kizam Shalu 
government He gave up what still remained to the Moguls 
of Shah Jehan’s conquests, and entered into a close intimacy 
with his late enemies 

When Shah Jehan set out to assume tho throne he refused 
to join him, marched into Malwa, laid siege to Mandu, and 
seemed to be aiming at independence He returned to obedi- 
ence when Shah Jehan’s accession was secure , and it was 
thought prudent, at first, to confirm him m his government, 
and afterwards to be content with removing him to that of 
Malwa, while the Deckan was given to Mohabat Khan 

Having CO operated in the reduction of Raja Narsmg Deo, 
he was invited to court, and treated with great attention , but 
before ho had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him off his 
guard Tliese suggestions, whether true or false, made an 
impression on his jealous nature He refused to attend on the 
kmg, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 

* EboK Tfli-in- 
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might be made on him Negotiations then took place, and 
ivere so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited I^an Jehan’s distrust, 
and decided him to run all nsks rather than remain within 
the power of men on whose faith he could not rely One 
night, soon after dark he assembled all his troops, placed his 
women in the centre on elephants, and marched openly out 
of Agra with hia kettle drums beating, at the head of 2,000 
veteran Afghans and accompanied by twelve of his own sons 
He was pursued within two hours by a strong body of the rojal 
troops who overtook him at the river Chambal He had 
scarcely time to send his family across the river, when he was 
obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very superior 
force that was in pursait of him The severest part of the 
action was between the Afghans and a body of Rajputs, who 
dismounted aud charged with pikes according to their national 
eu tom RajaPirtiSmgRahtorandKhan Jehanwereengaged 
hand to hand, and separated with mutual wounds After a 
long resistance Khan Jehan plunged into the stream, and 
effected his passage with the loss of a few men droavned 
besides those ho had lost in the action The royal troops did 
not, at ffrst, venture to follow him , and when they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
pursuit, I^ian Jehan had got so much the start of them that 
he was able to make hts way through Bundelcand into the 
wild and woody country of Gondwana, from whence ho soon 
opened a communication with his old ally, the king of Ahnied- 
nagar 


now assumed so senous an aspect that Shah 
Jehan thought it necessary to take the field m person, and 
mo^d into the Deckan at the head of a great armament 
He halted, himself, at Burhanpur, and sent on three detach 
merns, or rather armies, into tho hostile territory 

Tlio three Deckan monarchies liad, at this time, recovered 
their ancient limits, and (except tho fort of Ahmcdnagar, which 
still held out in disregard of Khan Jehan’s cession) tho Moguls 
were reduc^ to the eastern half of Khandesh and an adjoining 
portion of Berar Iho greatest of tho Deckan kingdoms was 
that of Almiednagar, which was contiguous to tho Jlogul 
lerntoo ^rorteza Nizam Shah (th king set up by ’Malik 
Amber) was well inclined to act for liimsdf on tho death of 
that minister, but ho would, perhaps, have remained a 
pageant, if tho sons of Malik Amber had possessed talents 
equal to their fathers Tlio fact was far othenviso , and 
Jlorttza soon displaced and impnsontd I’aHi Ivlian, tho eldest 
* TIjo H4tu « I jitonan Mttmitea thciu nl &0 000 men tath 
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of them, and afterw irds conducted the administration himself. 
He did so ivith so little ability that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign enemies * 

Ibrahim A'dil Shah of Bijapur, who died about the same 
time with Amber, and left lus country in a much more proa 
perous condition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shah , and 
Abdullah Kutb Shah of Golconda, who was probably aggran- 
dizing himself at the expense of his Hindu neighbours in 
Tchngana , took no part in the quarrels of the Mahometan 
kings 

By the time Shah Jehan reached Burhanpur, IClian Jehan 
had moved from Gondwana into the country under Ahmed 
nagar The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and ere assisted by a simultaneous movement from 
the side of Guzerat Khan Jehan, after some unavailing 
attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head against this 
disproportioued force, retired to the southward, and eluded 
the Mogul detachments by moving from place to place At 
length Azam Klian, the mo^t active of Shah Johan’s officers, 
by a succession of forced marches succeeded in surprising 
him, took his baggage, and forced him to seek shelter by re 
tiring among the hills and woods, where the whole of the 
enemy’s force could not be brought to bear on him Ho 
then kept retreating — sometimes checking his pursuers by 
defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and unexpected marches In this manner ho 
reached Bijapu** He expected to persuade the king to take 
his part , but he found Mohammed A'dil Shah entirely dis 
inclined to enter on such a contest and was obliged once more 
to return to the territories of the king of Ahmednagar Morteza 
Nizam Shah had himself been hard pressed during this interval 
and two of the greatest of the Hindu chiefs under him had 
gone over to the enemy He had still sufficient confidence 
to try the effect of a decisive battle He assembled his army 
at Doulatabad, and took post in strong ground among the 
neighbouring passes this advantage did not compensate for 
the sup'^not numbers of his enemies he was defeated, and 
obliged to seek protection in his forts and in desultory warfare 
Meanwhile Khan Jehan overwhelmed by the defeat of hrs 
allies the deotruction of their country, and the additional 
calfimities of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
visited determined to quit the scene, and to take refuge (as 
was supposed) with the Afghans near Peshawer, where all the 
north eastern tribes were at tiiat time up m arms If such 
was his intention, he was unable to accomplish it after passing 
* Grant Duff lUi&fi Kh&n 
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the Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzerat, he crossed all 
Malwa toward Bundelcand, where he hoped to be able to 
revive the spirit of insurrection , but the raja of that country 
turned against him and cut off his rear guard, under his long 
tried and attached friend Derya IChan , and, being overtaken 
by the Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand 
with the remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghans 
His resistance, though long and desperate, was vain bis 
party was destroyed or dispersed and he was obliged to fly 
with a few devoted adherents He endeavoured to force his 
way into the hiU fort of Cahnjer was repulsed with the loss 
of his son, and was at last overtaken at a pool where he had 
stopped from exhaustion and after defending himself with 
his usual gallantry and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike by a Rajput and his head was “sent as a 
most acceptable present to the Mogul emperor ’ 

The war with Nizam Shah was not concluded by the re- 
moval of its original cause At this time a destructive famine 
desolated the Deckan It began from a failure of the periodical 
rams m a d 1029, and was raised to a frightful pitch by a 
recurrence of the same misfortune in 1630 Thousands of 
people emigrated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces , vast numbers died at home , whole 
districts were depopulated and some had not recovered at 
the end of forty years *• The famine was accompanied by 
a total failure of forage, and by the death of all the cattle , 
and the miseries of the people were completed by a pestilence 
such as IS usually the consequence of the other calamities 
n the midst of these horrors, Azam Khan earned on his 
operations against Morteza Nizam Sliah , and that prince, 
ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his minister, 
removed him from his office, and conferred it on Tath Khan, 
son of .lalik Amber, wrhom ho released from prison for the 
purpose ^ 


Hio prospect of the rum of tho Nizum Shah, which now 
alarmed Mohammed A'dil Shah, who, though 
'\'th the humiliation of his hereditary enemy. 
frr.m «i of tlio danger certain to result to himself 

ITn iiw sub>er8ion of the neighbouring monarchy 

1»\- fl pt rought a seasonable relief to tho weaker party, 

li his assistance came 

of hm ihfrom tho consequences 

mt u ? mindful of former 

aiitJinntt. faaours, and ambitious of recovering the 

y CO poascs.‘vcd by his father, applied all tho po«vr 
’ rr«.i Dun Kia« KhAn. .. Khiil Khin. 
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which had been confided to him to the destruction of the 
donor , and, aided by the wcakncsi and unpopularity of 
Jlorteza himself, uas soon strong enough to pat that pnnco 
and his chief adherents to death, and to take the government 
into his oivn hands At the same time, he sent to offer sub- 
mission and a large contribution to the Moguls, md placed an 
infant on the throne, with an open profession that he was to 
hold his dignity m subordination to Shah Jehan 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Shah Jehan 
turned his whole force against Bijapur Fath Khan, however, 
evaded the fulfilment of bis promises, ivas again attacked by 
the Moguls, and once more joined his cause with that of A'dil 
Shah He was afterwards reconciled to the Sloguls , and 
various similar changes took place m the progress of the war, 
from his perfidious and shifting policy 

During one of those vicissitudes, the king of Bijapur was 
home doAVU by the superior force of his enemies, and was 
constrained to take refuge m his capital, where he was besieged 
by a great army under the command of A'saf Ifhan In this 
desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his former 
rival, if he had not found resour es in his own. abilities and 
address ^Vhlle he used eveiy exertion to defend his toivn, 
and to harass the assailants, ho amused A'saf Khan, and de- 
layed his operations by a variety of well contrived artifices 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of his immediately yielding to Shah Jehan's demands, 
without the risk of further hostilities , at other times, ho 
engaged A'saf Khan in intrigues w itU chieftains who pretended 
to make bargams for their defection , and sometim’S led him 
into disasters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night mto parts 
of the fortifications intrusted to their charge During all this 
dfiiftj, amf j&orrxn? wuru iilnfiT pirds ffi ike cuitrp 

of A'saf Ifhan , and he at last found himself under the necessity 
of raising the siege and revenged himself by cruelly ravaging 
the une^diausted parts of the kingdom " 

It was about the time of this failure that Shah Jehan 
returned to his capital, leaving klohabat Khan in the supreme 
government of the Deckan “ The operations caned on undei 
that general led, at length, to Fath IChan’s being shut up m 
the fort of Doulatabad, where he defended himself, ^witli 
occasional assistance from the king of Bijapur , and the* fate 
of the Nizam Shahi monarchy seemed to rest on the result of 
the struggle It was decided by a general action, in which 
the combined force of the Deckams was defeated in an attempt 

Grant Du5 I^&fi Khan. Kb4fi Kh4n 
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to raiSB the siege, and Fath Klidn soon after surrendered 
and entered into the irogul service, while the king whom he 
Dad set up was sent off a prisoner to Gwalior ” 

The king of Bijapur, being now left alone, made overtures 
or negotiation, which were not favourably received he then 
continued to defend himself, and all the efforts of Mobabat 
lUian were ineffectual to subdue him An important point 
of the war was the siege of Pennda, on his failure in which 
Moliabat lihan was obliged to fall back on Burhanpur, and 
desist from aggressive operations “ Ho had before been put 
un er e nominal command of the emperor’s second son, 
^luja, w ho was a boy , and ho was now recalled to court, and 
^e Deckan was divided into two commands, under Khani 
Uouran and Khani Zeman 

These officers «ere loss successful than their predecessors 
Mohammed A dil Shah contmned to liold out , and the Nuam 
^ ^ If seemed to have come to an end on the 

euriendor of Fath Khan, was revived bv a chief whoso family 
(he sr “ '“POftant part as the founders of 

(O eon ®“Ia, nho had risen 

° of ^>>er, and had 

the fnf f ^ partisan during the late wars After 
to country m 

ns to Ret fir, ^ , and, some time after, was so strong 

and in („n pretender to tho throne of Ahmednagar, 

from the sea tl the cfpTaT?” 

as far as ever from being sub 
nerson to perceived the necessity of retunung m 

He mqr li another effort to reduce it 

amvin^in towaids the end of 1635, » and, on 

his armv into H adopted hia former plan of breaking 

to recover tb them, m the first instance, 

Ahmednagar When they had 
his pnncipal fort^^ Jjc open country, and reduced many of 
Biiapur took <?PTTPT-oi Jeban turned his whole force on 
A'dil Shah oncp m constrained Jlohammcd 

tlentrwLh "P The 

not de=ert him shr* fi dunng the former siege did 

for twenty miles round country 

food'or forage , fiUed up particle of 

p the Wells, drained off the reservoirs, 

“ Grfmt DuU 

** GrantDulI Thereiaftrnv,e.,4»- “Ihafi IQj^n at thia penod. 

•bl« diHermco between hi. date, fnd .. KhSi SiS, 
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and rendered it impossible for any army to support itself 
during an attack on the city 

The Sloguls were therefore reduced to the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachments Both parties, ere long, were 
nearied with this sort of warfare, and, A'dil Shah making 
the first overture, peace Avas concluded, on terms much more 
favourable than ho could have expected He consented to 
an annual payment of £200,000 a year to Shah Jehan , but 
ho uas to receive, in return, a share of the Nizam Shahi 
dominions, which much extended his territory on the north 
and east 

Shahji held out for some time longer at length he also 
submitted, gave up his pretended king, and entered into the 
service of the Ling of Bijapur, Avith the consent of Shah Jehan 

At an early period of this invasion, Shah Jehan had over- 
awed the king of Golconda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name of the king of Persia m the public prayers, 
and to agree to pay a regular tribute ” 

These transactions being concluded, Shah Jehan returned 
to his capital, and the kingdom of Alimednagar was at length 
extinguished for ever 

While Shah Jehan’s attention was principally engaged with 
the HccLan, some events of less moment were taking place 
m other quarters The Portuguese fort of Hugh, not far 
from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, by the governor of 
Bengal (1631) There were revolts of the Bundelas, m the 
first of Avhich the son of Narsing Deo was killed One portion 
of the troops on the eastern frontier completed the settlement 
of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636) , another was defeated, and 
almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer Sinnagar (1634) , 
and a third Avhich invaded the petty state of Cuch Behar from 
Bengal, was compelled, by the unhcalthmess of the climate, 
to relinquish the country after they Avere in possession (1637) 

The most important occurrence of these times was the 
acquisition of Candahar, the governor of which, All Merdan 
IHian found himself exposed to so much danger from the 
tyranny of his sovereign, the king of Persia, that he gave up 
the place to Shah Jehan, and himself took refuge at Delhi 
He Avas received with great honour, and Avas afterwards, at 
different times, made governor of Cashmir and Cabul, and 
employed on various wars and other duties Ho excited 
universal admiration at the court by the skill and judgment 
of his pubhc works, of which the canal Avhich bears ius name 


^ Grant l>aff KhdfiKhdn, 
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at Delhi still afiords a proof, and bj the taste and elegance 
he displaced on all occasions of •show and festivity 

His military talents Tvere first tried m an invasion of Balkh 
and Badakhshan Those provinces had remained m the 
hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Alirza Soleiman 
and vere now held by !Nazar Mohammed the jounger brother 
of Imam Kub sovereign of all the territorj bejond the Osu 
from the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus 

The revolt of Isazar Mohammed’s son Abdul Aziz cn 
couraged by his powerful uncle tempted Shah Jehan, who bid 
enjojed several jears of repose to a«5sert the dormant rights 
of his family All ilerdan penetrated the range of Hindu 
Cush, and raiaged Badakhshan but the advance of the 
u inter, and the fear of being cut off from the southern countries 
compelled him to retreat without having gained any 'olid 
advantage Next jear the enterprise was attempted by Baja 
Jagat Sing '* wbo«c chief strength lay m a body of 14,000 
Rajputs raised m his own country, but paid by the emperor 
iho spirit of the Rajputs never shone more bnlliantl} than 
in this unusual duty , they stormed mountain passc», made 
forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts by their own 
labour {the raja himself taking an axe like the rest), and boro 
up against the tempests of that frozen region as firmly aa 
against the fierce and repeated attacks of the Uzbeks 

But, with all these exertions, the entcrpn«o now appeared 
so arduous that Shah Jehun himself resolved to move to Cabul, 
and to send on lua son, Pnnee ^lorad, under the guidance of 
All Alcrdan Khan, with a large army, into Balkh ** This 
expedition was completely successful Aforad was joined bj 
some of Nazar Mobanuned’s sons, and afterwards received the 
submission of that chief , but, just as lie had taken possession 
of the capital, a new rupture took place (with some suspicion 
of bad faith on the part of the Moguls) Nazar Mohammed, 
now divested of hts defensible places, was obliged to lly to 
Persia, and his dominions were annexed by proclamation, 
to those of Shah Jehan But this comjue t was not long left 
undiHiurbcd Abdul Vziz collected a force beyond the Oxus, 
and feint numerous bands of plundtrtrs to 1 ly waste the ncwl^ 
conquertd timtorj Shah Jehun had, b^ this time, rctunicd 
to Delhi , and Morad tiixd of the service, and impatient of 
tlio control of \li ^ferdin had left his province vvitliout have, 
and was sent awaj, from court m di e,racc Ilio cliargo of 
rivtoring ordir wa.s thiriforo impo cd on Prince \urangz«h, 
w hilo ihe king him^^elf aj,ain repaired to C ibul to support him 
*• IroUblpr Ih* rij* cf Cdl«. 

Kl tn KUa fiO 000 CMdo' 10 000 fewt. 
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Aurangzib at first obtained a great victory over the Uzbeks 
Its effects, however, were by no means decisive , for Abdul 
Aziz crossed the Oxus m person, and so harassed the Moguls, 
that Aurangzib, after some partial successes was obliged to 
seek protection from the walls of Balldi itself 

About this time Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain 
aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Shah Jehan , 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects were 
advanced by such an expenditure of blood and treasure, came 
to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the contest , 
and, that he might do so with the less humiliation, he trans- 
ferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant at his 
court Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make over the 
places that remained m his possession , and he began his 
retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks from the Uzbeks 
of Abdul Aziz’s party When he reached the passes of Hindu 
Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the sake of plunder, 
by the mountaineers of the Hazareh tribes, and, to complete 
his misfortunes, the winter set m with violence , and though 
the prince himself reached Cabul with a light detachment, 
yet the mam body of hts army was intercepted by the snow, 
and suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the un- 
remitting assaults of the Hazarehs, that they were glad to 
escape in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage 
and almost all their horses *• 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
w as first disturbed by an attack on Candahar by the Persians 
Durmg the weak and tyrannical reign of Shah Safi, and the 
mmonty of his son, Shah Abbas II , the Moguls had been 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of All Slerdan’s desertion unmo 
lested , but as Abbas advanced towards manhood, his ministers 
induced lum to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by restoring 
it to its ancient limits He assembled a large army, and 
marched against Candahar Ho showed much judgment m 
bcgmmng the siege m winter, when the communication between 
India and Cabul was cut off by the snow , while his own opera- 
tions went on unobstructed m the mild climate of Candahar 
The consequence was, that although Aurangzib and the vazir, 
Saad UUablCban, were ordered oil in all haste from the Panjab, 
and although they made their way with great exertions through ' 
the mountains, they amved too late to save Candahar, which 
had been taken after a siege of two months and n half The 
exhausted condition of the army after their winter march 
compelled Aurangzib and Saad Ullah to halt and refit at Cabul , 
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nhile the king of Persia ^vlthd^cw to Herat, leaving a strong 
garrison in Candahar “ 

The Indian army came before tliat city m Slay, 1649 They 
immediately opened their batteries, and the contest vas 
actively conducted on both sidi^, with springing of mines 
assaults by the besiegers and sallies by the garrison These 
operations were not interrupted by the approach of an army 
sent by Shah Abbas to raise the siege Aurangzib was con 
tented with sending a detachment to oppose the attack, and 
remained himself, in his lines before the city The force he 
had employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, but it could 
not prevent their destroying the forage and cutting off the 
supplies of the besiegers , and as the governor defended his 
toivn with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at length 
constrained to raise the siege, and commence his retreat to 
Cahul above four months after he had opened his batteries “ 
Shah Jehan, who had followed Aurangzib to Cabul, marched 
from that city before the prince’s return and was not overtaken 
by him until he had reached Labor 

The nest year passed m inaction, to winch the Ling’s usual 
visit to Cashmir forms no exception The time he spent in 
that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts and dances, 
to gardens, escursions by land and water, and other pleasures 
congenial to the climate and scenery 

TTii succeeding, Aurangzib and the vazir, Saad 

UUah, were again despatched to Candahar. with a numerous 
and well equipped army, and ample provisions of tools and 
workmen to conduct all the operations of a siege ” 

Inese great preparations were as imavaihng as before , 
♦ 1 ^ 1 after exhausting every resource supphed by 

le 8 lU and courage of Saod Ullah and tho bravery of the 
ivajputs, was compelled to return to Cabul, and was sent to 
be vicerov of the Deckan 

discouraged by his repeated failures, 
been put ^ greater effort than had yet 

in Shukoh though treated as superior 

on thn ^ "T® and looked with envy 

distinction enjoyed by his brothers, 
’a^ort o^ ran^ib, of whom he seems to have entertained 

entSt^ ShS^T r° ^"Sed by these feelings, ho 

c treated bhah Jehan to aUow him to try his skiU and fortune 


'« lUiifl Kliin, 

»» Jbui 

** ''Ofdiy of roinark that, 
with so great a force aasemblea on 


for a siege there were only 
eight battering guns and twenty 
Bcnniler pieces of ordnance. 
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at the siego of Candahar, and was put at tho head of an army 
much exceeding that formerly employed It assembled at 
Labor m tho winter of 1652, and commenced its march in tho 
spring of tho next year, Shah Jehau himself following, as usual, 
to Cdbul 

Dara opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before 
him, on a day and hour fixed by tho astrologers, and ordered 
by tho emperor before tho army set out on its march Ho 
began tho ‘sicgc on a scale proportioned to his armament He 
mounted a battery of ton guns on a high and solid mound of 
earth, raised for the purpose of enabling him to command tho 
toun, and ho pushed his operations uith his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this im>tancc, by nvalry uith his 
brother Ho assembled his chiefs and besought them to 
support his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the 
place till it was tal en , ho urged on tho mines, directed tho 
approaches, and, tho besieged having brought their guns to 
bear on his own tent ho maintained hts position until their 
fire could bo silenced by that of his artillery But, after tho 
failure of several attempts to storm, and the disappointment 
of near prospects of success, his mind appears to have given 
way to tho dread of defeat and humiliation ho entreated 
his officers not to reduce him to a level with the twice beaten 
Aurangzib , and he had recourse to magicians and other impos* 
tors who promised to put him in possession of the place by 
supernatural mcan<i Such expedients portended an unfavour- 
able issue, and accordingly, after a lost desperate assault, 
which commenced before daybreak and in which his troops 
had at one time gained the summit of tho rampart, he was 
comoellcd to renonneo all hooo. and to ruse tho sicci.. after 
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UUab Klian the most able and upright minister that ever 
appeared m India He makes a conspicuous figure m all the 
transactions of Shah Jehan, and is constantly referred to as 
a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch Khafi Khan says that his descendants, 
m Ins time, were still distinguished for their virtues and in 
telligence, near a century after the death of their ancestor, 
and contrasts the respectability of their conduct with the 
effeminacy and frivolity of the other nobles of that era 

The next year was destined to put an end to this stale of 
repose, and to light up a conflagration which was never effectu 
ally suppressed, and was not extinguished imtil it had consumed 
the empire 

Since the last pacification Abdullah Kutb Shah had paid 
his tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the 
favour of Shah Jehan who but for a particular concurrence 
of circumstances would probably never have wished to molest 
him 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Jhr 
Jumla He had formerly been a diamond merchant, and bad 
been known and respected throughout tho Deckan for his 
wealth and abilities long before he attained his present high 
station His son, Mohammed Amin, a dissolute and violent 
young man, had drawn on himself the resentment of Abdullah 
Kutb Shah, and had involved bis fatlier m a dispute with the 
court Mir Jumla was absent, m command of an army m 
the eastern part of the kingdom of Golconda , and, finding 
himself unable to obtain such concessions as he desired from 
his own sovereign, determined to throw himself on the pro 
tection of the Mogul He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, 
as well as to the emperor, he was already known Such an 
opportunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation 
to a man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly 
recommended the case of Jlir Jumla to his father’s favour 
Shah Jehan, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty 
mandate to Abdullah Shah to redress the complaints of his 
minister , but Abdullah was further irritated by this encroach 
ment on his independence, and committed Amm to prison, 
while he sequestrated the property of Mir Jumla Shah Jehan, 
now provoked in his turn sent orders to his son to carry bis 
demands into effect by force of arms , and Aurangzib, who 
had been waiting impatiently for this result, entered with 
alacrity on tho duty, and executed it in a manner entirely 
suitable to his wily nature 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, be sent out 
n chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sultdn 
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Arolummed to Btngil, for tho purpo^o of celebrating hi3 
nuptnU «ith the daughter of his own brother, Prince Shuja, 
V, lio \i as \ icero> of 111 it prov mcc Hic road from Aurangab ul 
to Bcngd undo a circuit b\ Masuhpatain, fco as to aioid tho 
forests of Gondu uu, and thus iialurill> brought the princo 
uithin a hliort distance of Ueidtribad t)io capital of Golconda 
AbdulliU Shah was prtpirmg an entert iiiimcnt for liis recep 
tioii uhen he Mi(Idcnl> ad\ inccd as an cnemv and took the 
king '«o completely b^ surprise tliat ho had onl^ time to tly 
to the hiU fort of Golconda six or eigfit niile-j from tlio citj , 
wliilo Ifcidcribad fell into the hands of the Moguls and was 
plundered and half burned before the troops could bo brought 
into order \ur 1 ng 21 b had before this found a pretence for 
assembling an army on the nt ireot point of Ins province, 
and, being joineal b^ fresh troops from Milwa he had ample 
nicins of ^ending on reinforcements to Golconda Mir Jiimla 
also in time drew near and was ready to turn his masters 
arms agaiicat him''clf Abdultnli Sh ili on Ins first ilight to 
tho lull fork, had released Muhammcl \min, and given up 
tho scqucstrvted property , and he did all m his power to 
negotiate a rcasoinblo aceommodation, whilo at tho siino time 
ho spared no cilurt to procuro aid from Bij ipur No aid 
camo, ind tho 'Moguls were mcvorablo , and after H.vcral 
attempts to raise the siego by force, ho was it last under tho 
ncc&^slt> of accepting tho severe terms impo ed on him to 
agree to give his daughter m m imago to bultun Mohammed, 
with a dowry in territory and money , to pay a croro of rupees 
(£1,000 000 htcrling) as tho first instalment of a jeirly tribute , 
ami pronubcd to make up the arrears of past payments withm 
two jears 

Shah Jehan would have bc'cn content with easier terms, 
and did, 111 fict make a great reim'>sion in tho pccuniiry part 
of those agreed on , but tlie rest were executed, and tho Mogul 
pnneo returned to Aurangabad Mir Jumla remained in tho 
Mogul service became the chosen counsellor of Aurangzib, 
and was afterwards ono of tho most useful instruments of his 
ambitious designs 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped tho fruits of his succcsS in 
Golconda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaming 
similar advantages ov cr the neighbouring 1 ingdom Tho peaco 
with Bijapur had remained unbroken since tho last treaty 
Alohammed V dil Shih had successfully cultivated the friend- 
ship of Sh ih Johan but had excited tho personal enmity of 
Aurangzib by a 010*50 connexion with Dirv Shukoh On liis 
death, v\luch took place m November, 1050 •• ho was succeeded 
Graat Dull It corrc^onila to Iilohorraia lOGX 
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by his son. All, a youth of nineteen ; and Shah Jehan Tvas 
tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
own right to decide on the succession to his tributary. Though 
the force of the kingdom of Bijapur was still undiminished, 
it was m no state of preparation for war ; and a large portion' 
of its army was employed at a distance, in wars with the Hindu* 
petty princes of Carnata. Aurangzib, therefore, met with 
little difficulty in his invasion of the territory ; and a fortunate 
accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of Bidar into 
his hands, he advanced without further obstruction to the 
capital.” The suddenness of the attack had prevented the 
mode of defence, by destioying the country, so successfully 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
to the new king but to sue for peace on the most unfavour*^ 
able terms.” Even those were peremptorily rejected by 
Aurangzib ; and he would probably, ere long, have obtained 
possession both of the capital and the country, if he had not 
been called off by a matter that touched him more nearly than 
the conquest of auy foreign kingdom.” 


CHAPTER III 


FRO.M: 1057 TO THE DEPOSAL OP SILVH JEILVIT ' 

Dangoraiw lUncsa of tlio emperor— Characters and pretensions of hu eons— 
Shiikih— Shuji — Aurangzib— Jlorad — Daughters of Shdli JohAn 
—Dora ndmimsters tlio covernraent under tho emperor, October, 
1037 s Zi Hnj 7. AU 1067— RobolUoa of Shuja— And of Morud 
—Cautious measures of Aurangzib— His colIuMon with SHr Jumla— 
Ho niarclics to join Uloruil — Dofeiisiio mcusurcs of Dari— ShiUi 
JehAn rcassumes the government, November, ad 1057. Rabl ul 
awwal 4, A u, 1003— Simju continues to odvonco on Agra— Is ilcfcatcil 
by bolcmiAii, son of Ddru. nnJ returns to Dcngal — .Vurniigzlb ond 
•Monul defeat tho imperial army under Jesuant bmg at Ujlui— Shall 
Jihun s uiixKt> for on aceoinniodation — Ddrd marches from Agra to 
oppose tus brollicrs, ogimst tho wish of Shdh Jehun— Is totally do- 
leatwl. lyeginiung of June, a d IOSS— DArd Hies to Delhi— Aurangzib 
enters Agra, June. ad. I0»S; HamazAn 10, A-ii IOCS— Shall Jehan 
adheres to tho cause of Daru— Is confined m his paloce, RamazAn 17 
11 ," I ‘*'’^**“ imprisons Morud, and openly assumes tho government— 
India under bhaii JehAii— JIagmficcnco of SUAJ} 
choi-acuJ. TAj ifalial-IIis econoi.o-His personal 


The emperor had been seized with an illncsa of so scrioui a 
nature, tiiat it not only (krcatcacd an immediato transfer 


** (Iront DutT. 

^ *■ I He ofreriU to pay down om 

erore of ru|io<-«. aiul lo imiko an* 
aacnUro dctuaiidiHl,'' r.. ] 


* 1“ Aurnngzlb's first step was noir 
lo accent AU Add bhuli's overtures, 
from whom lie galiiod a considerable 
supply of ready money ; and 1»S 
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of tlie crown to Dara ShuLoh, but invested him at the moment 
with the administration of hia father’s government This 
state of affairs, involving all Aurangzib’s prospects of aggran 
dizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deckan 

Shah Jehan had four sons, all of an age to render them 
impatient of a subordinate station Dara Shukoh was in 
his forty second year, Shuja was forty, and Aurangzib thirty- 
eight Even Morad, the youngest had long been employed 
in great commands * Dara Shukoh was a frank and high- 
spinted pnnce, digmfied m his manners, generous in his expense, 
liberal in his opinions, open m his enmities , but impetuous, 
impatient of opposition, and despising the ordinary rules 
of prudence as signs of weakness and artifice His overbeanng 
temper made him many enemies while his habitual indiscretion 
lessened the number as well as the confidence of his adherents 
Shuja was not destitute of abilities, but given up to wine and 
pleasure Aurangzib was a perfect contrast to Dara Shukoh 
He was a man of a mild temper and a cold heart , cautious, 
artful, designing , a perfect master of dissimulation , acute 
and sagacious, though not extended in his views, and ever 
on the watch to gam friends and to propitiate enemies To 
these less brilliant qualities he joined great courage and skill 
,iQ military exercises, a handsome though not athletic form, 
affable and gracious manners, and lively agreeable conversation 
He was so great a dissembler in other matters, that ho has been 
supposed a hypocrite m religion But, although religion was 
a great instrument of his policy, ho was, beyond doubt, a 
sincere and bigoted Mussulman He had been brought up 
by men of kno^Tn sanctity, and had himself sho\Tn an early 
turn for devotion, he at one time professed an. intention, of 
renouncing the world, and taking the habit of a fakir , and 
throughout his whole life he evinced a real attachment to his 
faith, m many things indifferent to his interest, and m some 
most seriously opposed to it His zeal was shown m prayers 
and reading the Koran, in pious discourses in abstemiousness 
(which he affected to carry so far as to subsist on the earnings 
of Ins manual labour), in humility of deportment, patience 
under provocation, and resignation in misfortunes , but 
above all, m constant and eam^t endeavours to promote 
his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity But 
neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his way 

concluded a treaty by winch he re- his march towards the Nerbadda ” 

linquifihed the advantages he had {Thff) — EdJ 

gamed, and in a few dajs he was on * Gladwin s B\$tory of JtMng r 
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when they interfered with his ambition ; and, though full of 
scruples at other times, he would stick at no crime that was 
requisite for the grati6cation of that passion. 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of 
the feelings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked 
most Mahometans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar 
to toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own 
faith. Jehangir’s restoration of the old ritual was too cold 
to give full satisfaction ; and though Shah Jehan was a more 
zealous Mussulman, Dara openly professed the tenets of Akher, 
and had written a book to reconcile the Hindu and Mahometan 
doctrines.* No topic, therefore, could be selected more likely 
to make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no 
light could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably 
opposed to him as in that of the champion of Islam. In this 
character he had also an advantage over Shu ja, who was looked 
on with aversion by the orthodox !Mahometans, from his 
attachment to the Persian sect of the Shias. 

Mor&d was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and 
vulgar in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
and self-willed ; but his object never was more exalted than 
the indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.* 

Shdh Johiu had, by the same mother as his sons,* 
two daughters. To the elder, Padshah B^gam, he was 
devotedly attached. She was endowed with beauty and 
talents, and was a great support to the interest of Dara Shukoh. 
lioushan^a,* the second daughter, had fewer personal attrac- 
ions, and less influence ; but her talent for intrigue, and her 
knowledge of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be 
o the greatest assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 


* [Some time before this DAr& had 
. Pandits from Benares 

to Delhi, and employed them in 
making a Persian translation of fifty 
Upamshads ; the work professes to 
finished m RamazAn. a h 
*0” (a m 1657) It was this'boS 
wluch Anquetd Duperron translated 
n!Z under the title of 

account ol 

the mdir un mkdi. or seven days* 

^llectcd Works, vol, i. p, 343 j 

, ? '^® cJiaracters of the prmcos are 
taken from Bernier, modified by the 
facta m Ivii&fl KhAn. and by Mine 

passages in Aurangzib’s letters. TIio 


following is given by that monarch as 
ShAh Jehan’s opinion of his four sons 
DArA (he said) had talents for com* 
mond, and the dignity becoming the 
royal office, but was mtoleront to all 
who had any pretensions to etni* 
nenco ; whence he was “ bod to the 
good, end good to the bad.” ShujA 
woe a mere drunkard, and MorAd 0 
glutton and a eonsualist. Aurangzib 
excelled both in action and counsel, 
was well fitted to undertake the bur- 
den of pubho onoirs, but full of subtle 
euspicions, and never hkely to find 
any one whom ho could trust (Lciicr 
from Aurangzib to, kts ton, tn the 
• DatUtr ut Amal Agdhl."] 

* Gladwin’s History 0/ Jehdngir, 

• (Or, rather, Roshon nil — Eo.] 
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It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained tho 
mtelligenco on which ho now acted Though Shah Jehan 
had only attained his sixty seventh year, the habits of indoleuco 
and pleasure in which ho had indulged seem to have latterly 
diminished his attention to business, and allowed a greater 
share of influence to Dara Shukoli, on whom, as heir apparent, 
ho devolved such of his duties as ho did not himself perform 
Things were m this state when tho emperor was seized with 
a sudden disorder in his kidneys, together with a suppression 
of unne, which entirely incapacitated him from business, 
and soon brought him to tho brink of tho grave ‘ During this 
crisis Dara stopped all correspondence, and detained all 
travellers likely to spread tho nows of the king’s danger through- 
out tho provinces Ho could not, houovcr, long elude tho 
vigilance of his brothers Aurangzib, in particular, was 
minutely informed of all hts proceedings dunng tho whole of 
tho struggle which followed 

The first to act on tho cmci^cncy was Prince Shuja, tho 
viceroy of Bengal He assembled tho troops of his province, 
and immediately marched into Bchar, on bis way to the 
capital 

Prince Moedd, viceroy of Guzerdt, soon followed his example 
bo seized on all tho money m tho distnct treasuries, and laid 
siego to Surat, where thcro was a governor independent of hia 
authority, and where ho thought there was a considerable 
sum in deposit 

Aurangzib conducted himself with moro caution He did 
not assume the royal title, as Sbuja and lilorad bad done , 
and although he instantly moved to his northern frontier, 
and urged on tho preparation of his army, he made no open 
declaration till orders camo from Dara, in tho emperor’s 
name, to direct llvr Jumla and the other military commanders 
to quit his standard Mir Jumla, after he joined tho Moguls, 
had been summoned to the capital, and had for a time been 
entrusted with the highest offices m tho state Ho had after- 
wards been sent back to tho Deckan , but his family was 
stiU at Agra, and tho fear of tho consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of tho emperor But his 
embarrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested by 
Aurangzib 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court , and when that commander, after some affected delays 
and alarms, presented himself, he ordered him to be made 
prisoner in the fort of Doulatabad , while his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to servo 

* lUiafi Lium 
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with Aurangzib E\cn when bo had thrown off the mask 
ho still proceeded with his usual policy Ho left Dara and 
Shujii to weaken each other for his profit, and applied all 
Ins art to gain Morad, whom ho might hope to render an 
instrument m his own hands Ho wroto to him with the ma>t 
vehement profession of attachment, congratulating him on hia 
accession to tho crowm and declanng his own intention of 
renouncing tho world and indulging his lovo of devotion m 
retirement at Alecca Ho nevertheless offered his zealous 
services against tho irreligious Dard, and advised that, as their 
father was still alive, they should present themselves before 
him, when, if rcceiv cd w ith favour, they should secure him from 
unduo influence, while they interceded for tho pardon of their 
erring brother raeanwhilo they should unite their forces, and 
proceed to engage tho infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was under 
stood, had been sent against them • It seems incredible that 
Jforod should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, 
but tho coarseness of tho artifice was disguised by the masterly 
execution , and tho assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found a 
willing auditor in lus brother, naturally unsuspicious, and 
dazzled by the prospect of assistance so necessary to tlio support 
of his feeble cause 


Before tins period Dard had taken measures to resist the 
threatened attacks of his nvals Ho sent Raja Jeswant 
Sing into I^Ialwa to watch ilorod and Aurangzib, and to 
act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
circumstances might suggest At tho same time he himself 
advanced to Agra, and despatched an army, vmder the com 
mand of his own son Soleimon Shukoh, assisted by Raja 
Jei Sing to oppose the approach of Shuja By this time 
Shah Jehan was sufficiently recovered to resume the general 
control of the government , but his confidence in Dara 
was only increased by the misconduct of the other princes 
He wrote to Shuja commanding him in positive terms to 
return to his government Shuja pretended to consider 
these orders as dictated by Dara Shukoh, and probably still 
looked on the emperor s recovery as doubtful He continued 
to move on until he met Soleiman Shukoh m the neighbourhood 
or Renares A battle then took place, and Shuja though his 
amy was not dispersed, was defeated, and compelled to return 
into Bengal ^ 

* quitted Burhanpur* and marched 

into Malwa He there formed a junction with Morad and 
the combined armies marched to attack Raja Jeswant Sing, 
w o was encamped near Ujem The raja drew up his army 

* Kliafi Kiiia 7 jbid 
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on the bank of the river Sipra, which at that season was nearly 
dry, but still presented a formidable obstruction from the 
roclqr nature of its bed 

The battle was bravely contested by the Rajputs, who 
were ill supported by the rest of the troops It was chiefly 
decided by the gallantry of Morad Jeswant Sing retired 
in disorder to his own country, and the rest of the army dis 
persed * On rewarding his chiefs after this battle, Aurangzib 
sent them all to return their thanks to Morad as if he alone 
were the fountain of all honour On the first junction he had 
taken an oath to adhere to that prince, and renewed all his 
promises with every appearance of warmth and sincerity , 
and throughout the whole campaign, although his abilities 
gave him the real control of all operations, ho continued his 
professions of devotion and humility — always acknowledging 
Morad as his supenor, and treating him on all occasions with 
the utmost respect and attention • After this victory the 
princes advanced by slow marches to the Chambal, near 
Gwahor Some dispositions made by Dara Sbukoh for the 
defence of that river were rendered meflectual by the manoeu 
vres of Aurangzib, and the army crossed without opposition 
Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehan, unable to bear 
the heat of the season, had set out on bis way to Delhi Tho 
news of that misfortune recalled him, much against bis will 
to Agra He found that during his absence Dara had thrown 
Amm, the son of !Mir Jumla, into confinement , but, as he 
disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately counter 
manded by the prince himself Shah Jehan at this time 
notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents to be 
prepared, and intended to take the field m person His 
hope was, that he should be able to bnng about an adjustment 
by his presence sod snthcrtty, sad tn avoid a wur vrhieh eoidd 
not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged He was dissuaded from this resolution 
by his brother m law, Shayista Khan If it had been pursued, 
itirould have had no effect on the pnnces, whatever it might 
on the armies , for all were now too far engaged to recede, 
or to trust their future safety to anything so precarious as 
the life of Shah Jehan Dara likewise looked with an ill eye 
on an accommodation that must have removed him from 
almost unlimited power, and restored the administration to 
its ordinary tram under the immediate control of the emperor 

^KhdfiKhdn. Bernier Bernier commanded along ^Tlth Jeswant Sing, 
who Boon after joined the emperors of disaffection 
army, accuses Kdoim Kh&n, who * Kh&ffivhan Bernier 
»« Khafi lOian 
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Urged on by this consideration, and confident in his superior 
numbers, ho refused c\en to wait for Soleiman, then on liis 
march from Bendres with tho most cflicient part of the army 
Contrary to tlio earnest injunctions of Shah Jehan, ho marched 
out at tho head of an army which seemed irresistible from its 
numbers and equipment, but was rendered weak, m reality, 
by tho arrogance of tho commander, tho disaffection of the 
chiefs, and the absence of tho flower of tho fighting men " 

On tho Gth of Ramazan, aii I0G8, tho two armies ap 
proached each other at Sannghar, ono march from Agra 
they drew up face to face on tho next day, but did not join 
battle until tho succeeding morning 

Tho action began by a charge of a body of Dara’s cavalry 
under Rustam Khan It was unable to penetrate a row of 
guns chained together in front of Aurangzib’s line A second 
and more powerful charge, headed by Dara himself, was equally 
unsuccessful , but his attack was renewed, and kept up without 
intorznission on tho centre, where Aurangzib was stationed 
In the meantime Slorad was attacked by 3,000 Uzbeks, who 
poured in flights of arrows on him, with such rapidity that it . 
was with difficulty he could bear up against them His ele 
phant gave way before the storm, and would have run off the 
field, if Morad had not ordered its feet to bo chained— thus 
cutting off tho power of retreat for himself This sharp contest 
With the Uzbeks was succeeded by a much more formidable 
attack A large body of Rajputs rushed on the pnneo with 
an impetuosity that nothing could resist Ram Sing, their 
raj^ m a saffron robe, and with a chaplet of pearls on his 
head, ran up to Blorad’s elephant, and hurled his pike at the 
prince, while he shouted to the driver to make the elephant 
Kneel down Morad received the pike on his shield, and nearly 
at the same moment laid the raja dead with an arrow “ His 
death only exasperated the Rajputs, who fought with desperate 
prince’s elephant At this 
was about to move to his brother’s assistance, 
soon full employment where he was, for Dara, 
centr^a^ fid? though the line of guns, charged his 
^ speed and earned aU before him, by the united 
iorce of velocity and numbers ^ 


Bistea at Agra of upwards of 70 OOn 
horse ivith uinumerable eleJ^aSS 
and guna Bernier though genorallv 
Jstnutful of native aumborl thiSi 
100 000 horse 
*0,000 foot and 80 pieces of artillMy 


Ho reckons Aurangzib s and Morad b 
army at 30 000 or 35 000 horse 

** Khafl Bh&n Bernier Colonel 
Tod (\ol u p 481) ascribes this 
attack to Rdja Chitar S&l of Bundi 
who was a distinguished coroman ler 
in tlie reign of ShAh Johdn and was 
Jtbewiso killed m this battle 
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Aurangzib alone remained unahaken he presented hia 
elephant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called 
aloud to his troops that “ God was with them, and that they 
had no other refuge or retreat ” In the height of this 
contest Raja Rup Sing leaped from his horse, and ninning up 
to Aurangzib’s elephant, began to cut away the girths with 
his sword Aurangzib was struck with his audacity, and even 
in that moment of alarm called out to his men to spare him , 
but before his voice could be heard the raja had fallen, almost 
cut to pieces At this critical juncture Morad, having at length 
repelled the Rajputs, was able to turn his attention to the 
centre , and Dara, who found his right thereby exposed, was 
obliged to abate the vigour of his front attack His numbers, 
however, might in the end have prevailed , but as he was 
prcssmg forward on his elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, 
whom he was encouragmg by his voice and by waving his 
hand to them to advance, a rocket from the enemy struck the 
elephant, and rendered it so ungovernable that Dara had no 
choice but to throw himself from its back, and to mount a 
horse with all expedition His disappearance struck a sudden 
alarm among the distant troops , and an attendant being 
carried oS by a shot at his side, while fastening on his quiver 
after he mounted, those imm^iately round him were also 
thrown into confusion the panic spread, and its effects were 
soon felt throughout the whole army The death of an Asiatic 
leader is often the loss of the battle in a civil war it is the 
annihilation of the cause Success seemed now useless, and 
every man’s thoughts were turned to safety Even the part 
of the line which was not engaged began to waver, while the 
princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of the centre, and 
compelled the troops opposed to them, and even Dara himself, 
to take flight 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib throw 
himself on his knees, and returned his thanks to Divine Provi 
denco for the mercy it had vouchsafed to him His next care 
was to salute his brother, and congratulate him on the acquisi- 
tion of a kingdom He found Morad’s howdah bristled with 
arrows, and himself wounded in several places , and, after 
expressing the greatest joy at hts victory, he began to wipe 
the blood from his face and to show the most affectionate 
attention to his sufferings “ While this was passing on the 
field, the unfortunate Dara pursued bis flight towards the city , 

Bernier has preserved his words whoa it was seen by ICh&fi ICban who 
in tho onginal Hmdostam s&ya it was stuck as full of arrows as 

** Mordds howdah was preserved a porcupmo is of ijuills. 
as a cunosity to tho ttrao of Ferdkhsir, 
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ho arrived m the evening with 2,000 horeo, many of them 
wounded all ho now had of tho great force with which he 
Jiad 60 lately marched out 

Uo was chained to present himself before his father, to 
tlio disregard of whoso opinion ho owed his rum, and after 
securing some valuables at hts owm palace, ho continued his 
liight towar^ Delhi, accompanied by Ins wifo and two of his 
cbildrcn Ho had already reached tho third regular stage 
from Agra, heforo ho was overtaken by 0,000 horse, sent by 
bhali Johan to his assistance '• 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after tho battle 
o encamped before tho walls, and took immtdiato possession 
ot tlio city Some moro da 38 elapsed before ho mterfered 
with tho interior of tho royal residence Ho cmplovcd the 
^ interval m humblo mc««agc3 to his father, pleading tho necessity 
?; 1 ^*^^ protesting his inviolablo respect and duty 

indeed, that ho was sincerely desirous of con 
fTnv/.rnm««* ^^thcf and would have preferred carrying cn the 
fu& rnnfifi Hamo , but lio found It impossible to gam 

leL^h T’ attacbment to Dara, and at 

Sultan, to take complete 
hetwi'pn *1°^ Citadel, and to prc\ent all communications 
jS ^^yond Its waUs Shah 

ho hvpJ for treated with tho higlicst respect but, although 
It IZl rcign ends at this period 

boerSZl iT ^ 

stir m hia fivnii servants attempting to 

had iiUDaired Tii habits of indulgence 

hm aS ’ and as be had long ceased to head 

led them m thp tum^ their eyes to tho princes who 

® fiad the immediate distribution 

In II o account of tla hnitio t ^ 

have taken some circumatancea «”PP«rs and mounted his horse with 

Bcmier. but have »^e feet and without arms Benuer 

general narrative of Khln aftenvorda relates a plot of Sh4h 

who besides his access to verbal ^ J»h^ to seize Aurangzib and a 
written evidence refers to hia ®''“J*terplot of the latter vrluch ended 

^ther who was present m the »" theseizure of Shall Jehan buttle 

Bernier lived nearer the time nn.i story la improbable m itself and is 
18 an excellent writer but h.o alluded to by Khafi IvJiin It is 

quointance both with men and bo,!fc« ni^ssary throughout to look closely 
must have been limited and h.i a9count8 whicli favour 


must have been limited and i, * accounts whicli favour 

means of judging Indians im^fJt^ Awangzlb for though Bernier him 

his relation besides 13 mixed mrti captivated with the open 

some anecdotes which look lie n^rT of D&r& his master was a 

lap inventions Ddra s descent peraooU enemy of that pnneo agamst 

Wliom IvhSff 7» _1 I 


— ““''‘■'‘^^““wnicn look like nnr.^ VI i/ora ins master was a 

if *■ H?''eo‘‘ona Ddra s descent Pe«oo^fnemv of that pnneo agamst 

^ elephant (for instance) js asenbed «*’‘**^ Khdff Ivhdn also has a strong 
to the insidious advice of a traitor m and both wrote after 

toe moment of victory while KhAff had been successful and 

.n «'^£‘'y®^®"’“°'=^8e<itogetda^ Tnf? fu op as the Mussulman hero 
to such precipitation that hi left ^ greatest of emperors 
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of their honours and rewards. To this must be added the 
peculiar abilities of’ Aurangzib, who was more successful in 
defeating conspiracies and managing factions than in any other 
branch of government, though he was good in aU. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the ceremony 
of a quarrel or a complaint. Ho kept up the delusion of that 
simple prince by submissive behaviour and constant presents 
and attentions, till they had marched from Agra in pursuit of 
Dara ; when he one day invited Hordd to supper, and so far 
waived his own scruples as to allow the free use of the goblet, 
of which Morad so fully availed himself that he was soon in a 
state of helpless intoxication. On this he was stripped of his 
arms without resistance, was cast into chains, and sent oS on 
an elephant to Sclimghar, part of the citadel of Delhi ; while 
three other elephants were despatched, imder similar escorts, 
in difierent directions, to mislead people as to his place of con« 
finement. He was afterwards removed to Gwalior, the great 
state'prison of those days. Aurangzib then continued his 
march to Delhi, where ho caused himself to bo proclaimed 
emperor.'* He did not put his name on tbo coin, and was not 
cro^vned until the first aimiversaiy of his accession, a circum- 
stance which has introduced some confusion into the dates of 
his reign. 

The reign of Shah Jehan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 
the most prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 
^engaged m foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a larger share of good 
g'qvemment than often falls to the lot of Asiatic nations. 

\ Notwithstanding Shah Jehan’s love of ease and pleasure, 
and the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, and the erection 

he never remitted his vigilance over his Internal government ; 
and by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he pre- 
vented any relaxation in the system, and even introduced 
important improvements, — such as his survey of the Deckan. 

Khafi Khan, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his 
territory and finances, and the good administration of every 
department of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that 
could be compared to Shah Jehan. 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his govern- 
ment, we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils 
inherent in a despotism : we may assume some degree ■ 

*• Wh&fi -Khin. 
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fraudulent exaction in the officei^ of revenue, and of corruption 
m those of justice , and we have the testimony of European 
travellers to acts of extortion by custom house officers, and 
of arbitrary power by governors of provinces , but, after all 
deductions on these accounts, there will remain enough to 
convince us that the state of India under Shah Jehan was ono 
of great ease and prosperity 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great pnvato 
as well as public wealth Mandesloe describes Agra as at 
least twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with 
fine streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserai® 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences all 
travellers speak with admiration of tho grandeur of tho cities 
even m remote provmces, and of tho fertile and productive 
countries in which they stood •• 

Those who look on India m its present state may bo inclined 
to suspect tho native writers of exaggerating its former pros 
penty , but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked up 
aqueducts which wo still see, with the great reservoirs and 
embankments in tho midst of jungles, and tho decayed cause* 
ways, wells, and caravanserais of tho royal roads, concur with 
tho evidence of contemporary travellers in convincing us that 
those historians had good grounds for their commendation 

Iho wholo continent of India, however, was far from being 
m a uniform state vast tracts were still covered w ith forests, 
and tho mountainous ranges often harboured wild and pre* 
datory inhabitants Even in tho bcst-clcarcd parts there 
were sometimes revolts of subject rajas, as m Bundclcand, 
during the present reign , but m that case tho disturbance 
v'as confined to a distnct of less extent than tho Tyrol, while 
populous provinces, as largo os Franco or England, were 
scarcely aware of its existence 

But, after all allouanccs, tho sUto of tho people must have 


Tttvcmior, who haU rcpcAtvdly 

strict r"^ “) • ‘1>»I 

hhAh Jrli4a reigned not *0 much u 
» kmtt o\rr hU wbjrcU but rathci 
o» A lAihfr over 1 i« fAnuly Am! chil 

ll.« . ric tncM ol 1... Cl V .1 gov crnmcnl. 
Afu! lo »pcAk in hii;li unn* of ibo 

►^unlyccijojclunUffit, (iogolOl 

« f ll • I ngluh IrAiiJali n of 10;g I 

iMl JCAM Of Jrlianglr (lf,3) 

WII1„» Wrm m a w MMI kUia Han 

RPncrallj, all 
hra truth alur a fcrnwl ami 


they do it Bccurcly as well, bcca**^ 
tho kiiijj does not pcr»ocuto hU *ult- 
jccU VTilh fnlivo nccuulion*. nor 
pnvo them of nnv thing when ho 
them hvo •picnihdiy, and wiUi tbo 
appcaroflcn of nchc-4 (oj is often done 
In other Mahomolan eountneo) a* 
breauM the In liana aro incbnol t> 
vanilioit,* etc , cle (IaRO-** 
1 nkiidi trandatiun < f I* A.' ) 

'* Man Irwloc, for GurrrAl ; 
ami Unit n (m Murray a Attain 
Otfartrttt), for Ik-ngal IhhAr, Ami 
Oriuat Artl Tavenilcr for la ai 
{•ATta of (ho cnij iro 
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been worse than m an indifferently governed country m modern 
Europe On the one side, there are the absence of slavery 
and polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less 
fear of scarcity and consequent disease , while on the other 
there is nothing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom 
from a meddling and complicated system of law and regulation 
A fairer object of comparison would bo the Roman Empire, 
under such a prince as Severua : we should there find the same 
general tranquillity and good government, with similar ex- 
amples of disturbance and oppression , the same enjoyment 
of physical happiness, with the same absence of that spirit 
which would tend to increase the present felicity, and which 
might afford some security for its duration beyond the life 
of the reigning monarch The institutions, traditions, and 
opinions which remained from better times must, even in this 
case, have given a superiority to the European empire 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince that ever 
appeared in India His retmue, his state establishments, bis 
largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much increased 
beyond the excess they had attained to under his predecessors 
His expenses in these departments can only be palliated by 
the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase to his 
exactions nor any embarrassment to his finances The most 
striking instance of his pomp and prodigality was his con- 
struction of the famous peacock throne It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in its natural 
colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, 
a jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, 
the common behef that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six 
millions and a half sterling 

But his greatest splendour was shown in his bqil,dmgs 
He founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, and 
far surpassing the old one m magnificence three wide streets 
(one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of trees, 
and composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, 
and on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious 
courts, marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often 
been the subject of enthusiastic descnption The great mosque 
of the same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and 
grandeur 

But of all the structures erected by Shah Jehan, there is 
none that bears any companson with the Taj Mahal at Agra 
— a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
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which, for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur 
passed by any other edifice, cither in Europe or Asia • ** ^ 

All these vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy that, after defraying the expenses of his great expe 
ditions to Candahar, hie wars m Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shah Jehan left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four milhons sterling, m coin, beside his vasf 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels ” 
Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in 
his youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehan seems to have 
been blameless when on the throne His treatment of his 
people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal sentiments 
towards those around him cannot be better shown than by 
the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he so 
generously reposed in his sons 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years , he was sixty seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when be died 


1# Taj Mahal is a cortuptton of 
Mahal, tha namo of Sh4h 
Jehina queen, whose sepulchre it 
forms It stands on a marble torrace 
over the Jumna, is flanked at a mode 
rate distance by two mosques, and 
IB surrounded by extensive gardens 
The building itself, on the outside is 
of white marble, with a high cupola 
a^d four minarets In the centre of 
the made 18 a lofty hall, of a circular 
form, under a dome, m the middle of 
which IS the tomb, enclosed within 
M open screen of elaborate tracery 
formed of marble and mosaics The 
walls are of white marble, with bor 
ders of a runmng pattern of flowers, 
m mosaics The graceful flow, the 
harmonious colours and above all 
ornament, 

with the mild lustre of the marble on 
uhich It >8 displayed, form the pecu 
bar chwm of the building, and dis 
tin^ish^ from any other in the 
world The materials aro lams 
lazuli, jasper, heliotrope or blo^ 
ste^, a sort of golden stone (not welt 
TOdersteod). with chalcedony and 
other agotea, cornelians, jade, end 

tiom A Bingle flower m the 

• P 434). ‘Amtam. 

eia^t cut to the 

•zact shape necessary, and highly 


polished ” , ‘ and yet,” says Bishop 
Heber, “though everything is nn 
isbed like an ornament foraoraaiDg 
room chimney piece, the general effect 
produced is rather eoleinn and im 
pressive than gaudy ” In the 
mmute beauties of execution, hoir 
ever, these flowers are by no means 
equal to those on tables and other 
small works m “Pietra Dura,” at 
Florence. It is the taste displajed 
in the outlme and application of this 
ornament, combined with the light 
ness and simplicity of the building 
which giv es it so prodigious an advan 
tage over the gloomy panels of the 
phapel of the Medici The mosaics 
of the Taj are said, with great pro- 
bability, to be the irorkmanship o' 
Italians It is singular that artists 
of that nation should receive lessons 
of taste from the Indians 

* Bernier sajs under £6 000 000 
(vol I p 305) Khdfi lUi&n says 
£24,000,000, and ho is not likely 
to exaggerate, for ho makes BhAli 
Jeh&ns revenue £23,000.000 (only 
£1 000,000 more than that now col 
lected m the Bntish portion of 

India), while it 18 generally reckoned 

to have been £32,000 000, and is 
a<lmittcd by Bernier, when tlepro- 
ciatuig it. to be greater than that of 
Persia and Turkey put together (rel- 
I p 303) 
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BOOK XI 

ATJIlx\.KGZiB (OR ALAMGIR)! 


CHAPTER I 
FROM 1658 TO 16G2 

Solcimda deserted by Jci Sing and Diltr Khan — Flies to Sinnagar, and is mode 
prisoner by the rija — Aurongzlb marches from Delhi in pursuit of 
Dard, July 28, A d ICSS ; Zi Cdadah 7. A.H 10C3 — Ddrd dies from 
Ldhdr — Aurangzlb returns to Delhi, A.i> 1658, A n 1069 — Marches 
agauist Shujd, ivho is advancing from Bengal, januarv 3, A D 1659 , 
Babl Second 17, A R 1069 — Troacherous attack on his baggage by 
Jestront Smg — Defeat of Shujd — Jeswont Sing threatens Agra, and 
dies to Minvdr — Ddrd Shukoh appears in Guzerat, and is oclmow* 
ledged m that provuice^Ho seta out to jom Jeswant Smg — Jeswant 
Smg 18 von over by Aurangzlb, February 14, a.d 1659, Jom^d I awval 
1, An 1069>~Abandona Ddra>— Durd is attacked and defeated by 
Aursngzlb—Disasters of his dight to Guzerdt— He is met by Bernier 
— ^Ahmedabdd shuts its gates on him— He dies towards Smd — He is bo* 
* trayed by the chief of Jun, onddehverad up to Aurangzib— Ho is brought 

to Delhi, July 26, A.D 1659 , ZlCaoadh 15, A.n 1069 — Sympathy of the 
people — He is put to death — Operations agomst Shujd by Fnnce 
Sultdn and Mir Jumlo — Fnnce Solton ^es over to Shuja, June, A 9 
1659, Ramazan, AB 1009— Returns toms&Uegiance, January 27, a.d 
1660 , Jsmoda’s Sinl 0, a a 1070 — And is impnsoned by his father— 
Shuja dies to Aracdn, April or Alay, a d 1660 . Shaban or Ramazdn, 
A H 1070 — -Uncertamty regarding hia fate — Soleimdn given up by the 
raja of Sinnagar, January 3, A D 1661, Jaradda 1 awwal 11, a u 1071 — 
Mordd murdered m his pnson— Bzpedition of Mir Jumla to Assam, 
March 12, A.D 1662, Shaban 6, ah 1072 to January 6 An 1663, 
Jamdda’s Sant 6, A n 1073 — Death of Mir Jumla, March 31, a n 1663, 
Bdmazdn 2, ah 1077 — Dangerous iltnesa of ‘Vurangzib— Intrigues 
and agitation— Firmness and self possession of Aurangzib— His recov 
ery, December 6, A D 1CG2 — Disturbances in the Deckan — Description 
of the Maratta country — Account of the nation — Rise of the Bdsla 
family — Shall]! Bosla— ^ivajl BAsla — His robbenes — ^His adherents — 
He surprises a hill fort, a d 1646 — He usurps his father’s jdgtr— 
Obtains possession of several forts, ad 1647 — ^Revolts against the 
government of Bijapur, A.D 1648 — ^Takes possession of the northern 
Cdncan — TTia attaclment to the Hindu religion — The government of 
BIjdpur seize Shdhjl os a hostage for his eon. ad 1640 — Shahji re- 
leased AD 1653 — Renewal of Sivajis encroachments — Plunders the 
Mogul provinces — Obtains forgiveness from Aurangzib, a d 1653 
— Aizal Khdn sent against him from Bijdpur — Is assassmated by 
Sivaji, and his army dispersed October,AD 1659 — Another army sent 
from Bijdpur, Alay, a.d 1660 — The i^g of Bijdpur takes the deld, 
January, A.D 1661 — Becoversmoet of Stvajl s conquests a.d 1662 — 
Sivsji makes a very favourable peace— Rxtent of his territory, a.d 1662 

Though Aurangzib’s mam object was the pursuit of Ddra, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleiman, who was 

^ Aurangzib, on his accession, took designated in Indian history and in 
the title of Alarngir, by which he is all regular documents Buropeans, 
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marching to his father’s aid at the time of the fatal battle 
He was a yoimg man of twenty five, and was assisted m his 
command by Raja Jei Sing, and accompanied by another 
general named Dilir Khan Jei Sing, like the other Rajput 
princes, had adhered to Hara, as well on account of his lawful 
claims as of his liberal principles in religion , but though he 
had acted with decision against Shuja, the case was different 
with Aurangzib His inclinatior^ probably favoured that 
prince, with whom he had served m Balkh, and his interest 
counselled him against opposition to the actual possessor of 
the throne He determined to abandon Soleiman , Dihr 
Khan took the same resolution , and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they 
employed to excuse it Soleiman thus deprived of the 
strength of his army, formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib 
by keeping close to the mountains, and thus making his way 
to join hia father at Labor Aurangzib frustrated his project 
by sending a detachment to Hardwar to intercept him , and 
this disappointment occasioned the desertion of most of his 
remaining troops He next sought refuge in Sirinagar, but 
the raja refused him an asylum unless he would send away 
the 600 horse that still adhered to him After a vain attempt 
to return to the fort of Allahabad, m which his small band 
was reduced to 200 he agreed to the raja of Sirmagar’s terms 
entered his fort with five or six attendants, and though treated 
with civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a sort of 
confinement 


Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these opera 
tions after settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his march 
against Dara That unfortunate prince, at the commencement 
of his flight, had halted for a few days at Delhi, where bo 
obtained some treasure and collected some thousand troops 
he then marched rapidly to Ijohor, and, finding a largo sum 
of money m the royal treasury, began to raise an army Before 
he had made much progress he heard of the advance of Aur 
angzib, and soon after of the near approach of a light detach 
meat sent on m pursuit of him Shah Jehan had ^vritten to 
Mcmabat Khdn (son of the great general), who was viceroy of 
Cabul, and it is probable that Ddra had been expecting 
encouragement from him Besides the troops of the province 
Uaoul would have afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, 
1 tribes, and an easy exit to the territories 

of the Uzbeks or the Persians , but these views, if entertained, 
were disconcerted by the prompt measures of Aurangzib , and 

O-ronplb) 
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Dara, unable to resist the force that threatened him, left Labor 
with 3,000 or 4,000 home, and took the road of Multan on his 
way to Smd 

On this Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, 
altered his course for IMultan Before he reached that city, 
he heard that Dara had proceeded on his flight, and at the 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his brother 
Shuja from Bengal He therefore gave up his march to the 
westward, and returned without delay to Delhi 

Meanwhile, Shuja had advanced to Benares, with 25,000 
horse and a numerous tram of artillery , and Aurangzib, after 
some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest his progress They met 
at Cajwa, halfway between Allahabad and Etaya Shuja 
was advantageously posted , and though both drew up their 
armies, neither was anxious to begin the attack On the 
third or fourth day, Aurangzib was forming his line before 
daybreak, according to his usual practice when he was sur 
prised by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his rear 
This was occasioned by Eaja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked hia 
baggage 

The raja had submitted when Darn's case became hopeless 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction be 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuja, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack m front Had the co 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful , 
for, although Shuja was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming , some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the 
enemy In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dis 
mounted and seated himself on a portable throne, from which 
he issued his directions with a serene and cheerful coimtenance, 
sent a party to repel the attack, and took measures for checking 
the disorder which had already spread so far In the mean 
time, Jeswant found that he was not supported, and, ex 
pectmg to have the whole army turned upon him, was glad 
to recall his troops from plunder, and to retire to a place out 
of reach, where ho could await in safety the event of the 
approaching contest 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shuja was seen ad- 
vancing to the attack The battle began by a cannonade, soon 
foIIo^\ed by a close action ziurangzib’s right was forced back, 
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and his centre, where he was himself, was hard pressed He 
was often m imniment danger , and his elephant was charged 
by another of greater strength, and would have been borne 
to the ground if the opposite dnvcr had not been shot by one 
of the king’s guards But he still continued to press upon the 
enemy’s centre, until they at length gave way and fled from 
the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victor 

Aurangzib sent hia son. Prince Mohammed Sultan, in 
pursuit of Shu]a from the field of battle , and some days after 
despatched a regular army to support the prince, under the 
command of Mir Jumla, who, having been released from his 
mock impnsonment, had joined the army a day or two before 
the engagement and acted as second m command on that 
occasion Having made these dispositions, he returned 
to Agra 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions,^ 
had just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger 
Jeswant Smg, as soon as he perceived the victory to mclmo 
to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards his own country, 
and unexpectedly presented himself at Agra before the result 
of the battle was accurately known He had it in his power 
to have made an efioit for delivering and restoring Shah 
Jehin, and it la probable the popular feeling was already 
strongly inclined m that direction , for Shayista KhAn, who 
was governor, had given himself up to despair, and was on the 
point of swallowing poison * Ho was relieved by the departure 
of Jeswant, who, considering how much he might lose by 
pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was 
soon safe among the hills and sands of Jodpur 

Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10 000 
men m pursuit of him , and about tho same tune he received 
a report from Prince Jlohammcd Sultdn that the fort of 
AllababAd hod he^Ji given op hj' , sftd iJwJt 

Shuia himself had refireri lo nttrinnl 
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the governor, Shah Nawaz Khan* {one of whoso daughters 
was mamcd to Morad, and another to Auring/ib himself), 
and by hts powerful assistance had occupied the whole province, 
including Surat and Baroch He had opened a negotiation 
with the kings of the Dcckan, but had turned his immediate 
attention to a march to Hindostan, and a junction with 
Jeawant Sing Amidst the surprise occasioned by this rapid 
change of circumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive 
the increased importance of the Rajput prince, whoso terntories 
extended from Guzerat to Ajinir , and as ho never allowed 
his passions to mterfeio with his interests, he forgot tho perfidy 
and outrage with which he had just been treated, and set all 
his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious dependant 
He \vroto a complimentary letter with his own hand, conceding 
the rank and titles, hia previous refusal of which was the 
ground of Jesw ant’s discontent, and at tlio same time ho 
called in the aid of Jci Sing, to convince his brother raja of tlic 
confidence that might bo placed in the king’s good wiU, and of 
the rum that awaited all who joined tho hopeless cause of bia 
rival These arguments and concessions bad their weight 
%7itli Jeswant , and although Dara had marched from Ah- 
medabad, and was arrived withm fifty miles of Jodpur, he 
sent to apprise him that he felt himself unable to contend 
alone with the power of Aurangzib, and could not undertake 
to join him unless some other of the great Rajput pnnccs could 
be prevailed on to embark m tbe same cause After repeated 
■attempts to bring back Jeswant to his former views and pro 
mises, Dara was obliged to renounce all hopes of his assistance, 
and to move wth his own forces into the adjoining province 
of Ajnur He bad assembled an army of 20,000 men in httle 
more than a month after hts amval m Guzerat, and had left 
that province with a considerable increase of numbers, and 
with the addition of thirty or forty guns With this force 
he took up and fortified a commanding position on the hills 
near Ajmir 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra as soon as he heard of 
tho proceedings m Guzerat, was now at Jeipur, and soon 
amved in front of Dara’s position After cannonading for 
three days with loss to his own army, he ordered a general 
assault It was obstinately resisted for many hours, till the 
death of Shah Nawaz (who fell just as a party of Aurangzib’s 
troops had mounted the rampart) so disheartened Dara, 
that he fled with precipitation, and his troops dispersed m ail 
directions Even the body of horse that adhered to his 


* [The brother of Shdyiata Khun — IZd ] 
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person gradually straggled and fell off, and some even plundered 
the treasure which ho uaa endeavouring to save from the wreck 
of his resources 

Ho reached tlio neighbourhood of Ahmedabadj after eight 
days and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by tho heat and dust of a scorching season To 
this wore latterly added tho merciless attacks of the Cobs 
in the lulls, who hung upon his devoted band, and stnpped 
or massacied every man who fell into the rear It was m the 
midst of these calamities that Dura was met by the celebrated 
traveller Bernier, who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious 
of what had just been passing As Darn’s wife was wounded 
and ho had no physician, ho obliged Bernier to turn back with 
him, and they remained together for three days On the 
fourth they were within a maich of Ahmedabad, where they 
counted on a secure refuge and on some repose after all their 
auffenngs They slept that night in a caravanserai, which 
afforded them protection from the attacks of the Cohs, but was 
so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from tho princesses of Dara’s family About daybreak, 
when they were preparing for what they thought the last of 
their distressing marches, news was brought to Dara that the 
gates of Ahmedabad were shut against him, and that if he had 
any regard for his own safety he would instantly remove 
from the neighbourhood 111686 tidings were first made 
known to Bernier by the cries and lamentations of the women, 
and soon after Dara came forth, half dead mth consternation 
The bystanders received him with a blank silence, and Bernier 
could not refrain from tears when he saw him addressing 
himself to each of them, down to the meanest soldier, conscious 
that he was deserted by all the world, and distracted with 
the thoughts of what would become of himself and his family 
Bernier saw him depart with the most melancholy forebodings 
was accompanied by four or five horsemen and two ele- 
phants with these he made his way to Cach, and was there 
joined by about fifty horse and two hundred matchlockmen, 
who had accompanied one of his faithful adherents from 
Guzerat The chief of Cach who had been hearty in his cause 
when he first entered Guzerat now received him coldly He 
pursued his march towards Candahar, and reached the small 
^rrito^ of Jun, or Jum, on the eastern frontier of Smd 
Ine cbief of the place, who seems to have been an Afghan* 
was under great obligations to Dara, and received him with every 
demonstration of attachment, while his only thought was 
how to betray him to his enemies Dara’s wife (the daughter 
ot his uncle, Parviz) died at this place of her fatigues and 
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sufferings , and the prince with a disregard of circumstances 
that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of liis small escort, 
with two of his most confidential servants, to attend her 
remains to Labor When the period of mournmg permitted, 
he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus The 
chief of Jun accompanied him for one march, and then returned 
on some pretext, Icavmg his brother and a body of troops, 
as if to attend the prince to the frontier No sooner was be 
gone than his brother fell suddenly on Data, made him and his 
son Sepehr Shukoh prisoners, and sent to all the king’s officers 
to announce his capture 

The news leached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anmversary of his accession He concealed the intelligence 
until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when ho ordered public 
rejoicings, and directed the feast of the accession to be pro 
longed It had scarcely expired when his prisoners arrived 
at the capital Dara, by special orders, was brought m loaded 
with chains, on a sorry elephant, without housings, and was 
thus conducted up the most populous streets of the city The 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and indignation, 
and Bernier thought an insurrection so probable, that he went 
into the street armed, and prepared for any exigency that 
might arise , but the sympathy of the people was only shown 
in team and groans Dara was exposed through all the 
principal places, and then led off to a prison m Old Delhi 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jun was recognized on his way to couru A mob 
immediately assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches 
and curses , and, growing warmer as their numbers increased, 
began to throw mud, then tiles and stones and at last got to 
such a pitch of fury, that several lives were lost, and the chief 
himself would have been tom to pieces, if he had not been 
rescued by the police 

Next day the leader of the not was put to death A few 
days after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with 
some of the king’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at 
which Dara was pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate 
from the Mahometan rehgion Aurangzib, with seeming 
reluctance, gave his orders conformably to this opinion, and a 
personal enemy was selected to carry the sentence into effect 
Dara was with his son, prepanng some lentils (the only food 
they would touch, for feat of poison), when he saw the execu 
tiouers, and at once guessed hia fate he snatched up a small 
kmfe, which he had just been using, and defended himself 
manfully, until oppres&ed by numbers His body was ex 
hibited to the popffiace on an elephant , Ins head was cut off 
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and carried to Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a 
platter, and to be wiped and washed in his presence When 
be had satisfied himself that it was the real head of Ddra he 
began to weep, and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed 
It to be interred m the tomb of Humayun Sepehr Shuk6h 
was sent away, m confinement, to Gwalior * 

During these transactions. Prince Sultan and Mir Juinla 
were carrying on their operations against Shuja That prince, 
on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up a position at Mongu 
and had throivn up a strong entrenchment between the hills 
and the Ganges but Mir Jumla turned liia left flank by a 
march tlirough the liiDs, and compelled him to fall back on 
Rajmahal where dunng his long government of Bengal 
he had established a sort of capital The rainy season now 
set m, which in that country puts an end to every sort of 
movement by land, and Mir Jumla cantoned at some distance 
from Rajmahal An important event to both parties had 
taken place before this pause Prince Sultan had long been 
discontented with playing the part of a pageant under the 
authority of Mir Jumla, and bis impatience became so un 
governable that, although he was the eldest son and recognized 
heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
Shuja and finally deserted to his camp Shuja received him 
with honour, and gave him bis daughter in marriage , but, 
either from disappointed expectations or nattnal levity of 
temper, Sultan became as much dissatisfied m his new situation 
as he had been before , and after taking an active part m the 
hostilities which recommenced after the rainy season, he 
again deserted his party, and returned to Mir Jumla’s camp 

Aurangzib who had at one time determmed on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him He 
showed himself little affected by his son s behaviour , he 
ordered him to bo committed to prison, and kept him m 
confinement for many years 

Prom this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay 


Almost all the account of Dira e 
proceedmgs u taken from Kbafl 
^&n 1 have seldom used Bernier e 

debghtful narrative except when he 
was an eye witness for althoogh he 
doM not differ in the mam from the 
native histonan he mtroduces manv 
part culara not probable in thern 
selves and not alluded to by the 
other It 18 true that he must have 
received 1 is accounts from persona 
engaged m the transactions OuU 
almost immediately after they had 
occurred but such fresh malenala 


have their disadvantages as well as 
their advantages Before the sub 
jects have been discussed and ex 
amined each man knows but a frag 
ment of the whole and to it he adapts 
the reports he 1 ears from others 
the beaten party have alwaja sow® 
act of treachery or some cxtraordin 
ary accident, w^th which to excuse 
their defeat and all men take a 
pleasure m discovering secret 1 is 
tones and latent motives which are 
soon forgotten unless confirmed by 
further testimony 
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After a senes of unsuccessful struggles, he was compeUed 
to retreat to Dacca ; and, Mir Jumla continuing to press 
him with vigour, he quitted hia army, fled with a few attend- 
ants, and took refuge with the raja of Aracan His subse- 
quent story 18 uncertain It would appear that the raja took 
some unfair steps to prevent his leaving Aracan, and that 
Shuja entered into a plot with the Mussulmans of the country, 
to overturn the raja’s government this much is certain, that 
Shuja and all his family were cut off, and, though there were 
many rumours regarding them, were never heard of more 

K is Ignorance of Shuja’s fate left Aurangzib m some 
uneasiness for a time, but that and all his other grounds of 
anxiety were removed before the end of the next year He 
had attempted bv means of threats, and afterwards by force, 
to compel the raja of Sinnagar to give up Soleiman Shukoh 
The raja (whether from avarice, or pohcy, or sense of honour) 
withstood all his demands, until he had recourse to Jei Sing, 
hia zealous agent m all negotiations with Hindus By that 
chief’s persuasion, the rdja was, at length, induced to make 
over Soleiman to the impenal officers, and by them he was 
conveyed to Delhi ‘ 

He was paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor The chains were taken off his 
legs, but bis hands were still secured m gilded fetters His 
appearance affected many of tbo courtiers to tears Even 
Aurangzib put on an appearance of compassion , and when he 
entreated that, rather than have his strength and reason 
undermined by drugs * (os was thought to be often the fate of 
captive princes), he might be put to death at once, the emperor 
addressed him in the mildest accents, and assured him of 
safety and good treatment * It was not believed that he kept 
his word, for Soleiman, his brother Sepehr Shukoh, and the 
young son of Morad all died in Gwalior within a short space,' 
while the emperor’s own son, Sultan, who was confined in tho 
same fort, lived several years, and was partially restored to 
freedom 

Tho atrocious murder of Slorad, which took place a few 
months after Soleiman’s imprisonment, justifies the worst 
suspicions Thatunfortunatopnneo had endeavoured to escape 
by means of a rope let down from the battlements ; but tho 
wailing of a Hindu concubine, of whom he was taking leave,* 
drew the attention of tho guard, and led to the discovery of 

• Kh&n hJi&n » Bcmier, wljo tra* prewnt at the 

* [For tba piuta, or slow poison mtcrviow 
of poppies, see Mill s Jndui, voL u. • Bcrrmt. 
p 401, note.— E d J 
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his design Aurang/ib felt that lus own security was incom 
pleto while his brother lived , and, as ho had not crcn tho 
shadow of an oflcnco to allcgo against him, he instigated tho 
son of a man, who had been arbitrarily put to death by the 
prince while viceroy of Guzerdt, to complain of him as i 
murderer , when, after tho ceremony of a trial, and a legal 
sentence, tho unhappy Mordd was executed in his pnson ' 
Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent a force against 
tho raja of Bikanir, who had deserted him in tlio Dcckan 
and still held out against him Ho was reduced to submission 
by this expedition 

When tho quiet of Bengal had been restored by tho successes 
of Mir Jumla, it seems to have been an object with Aurangzib 
to find employment for that powerful minister To that end 
ho engaged him in tho conquest of Assam, a rich country 
lying along tho river Brahmaputra, and shut in on both sides 
by woody mountains hbr Jumla marched from Dacca up 
tho nver, conquered tho petty principality of Cuch Bchdr 
overran tho plain of Assam, and took possession of Ghdrgong, 
tho capital Ho announced his success with great exultation 
to tho emperor, and boasted of his intention of pursuing his 
conquests, ind opening the way to China Soon after this 
tho rainy season set m , tho wliolo plain was flooded , the 
cavalry could not march, nor oven forage , tho natives as 
sembled on all sides, cut off supplies and stragglers, and 
distressed tho camp , and as the rams subsided, a pestilential 
disorder broke out among tho troops , so that when tho season 
opened, Mir Jumla, although ho had received reinforcements, 
was obliged to renounce his magnificent projects, and even 
required tho exertion of his Known talents to obtain such 
contributions and cessions from the raja as might save his 
honour from tho appearance of a defeat When ho had 
accomplished this object he withdrew lus army , but died 
berore he reached Dacca, worn out with tho fatigues and 
sufferings which, though at a very advanced ago, he had 
encountered equally with tho humblest soldier *• Tho emperor 
immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amin, to the high 
possessed by the deceased 
ine death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve 
Aurangzib from every ground for jcalousv or apprehension , 
u he had recently received a severe warning of the precarious 
terms on which ho still held hia life and empire Soon after 
le nfth anniversary of his accession he was seized witli a 
violent illness, which at first threatened immediate death, 
nd afterwards left him m a state of extreme bodily weakness, 

• Kh&fi Khdn Denuor i# jbtd 
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and almost entirely deprived of the use of speech This 
unexpected calamity shook his newly established government 
to its foimdations Reports. were current that Raja Jeswant 
was in full march to release Shah Jehan, and that Mohabat 
Khan was coming from Cabul with the same mtention The 
partisans of the deposed monarch began to intrigue at the 
capital, while two parties were formed among the emperor’s 
own adherents — one anxious to secure the succession to his 
second son, Sloazzim, and the other to raise his third son, 
Akber,“ to the throne These dangers ivere averted by the 
constancy and force of mind of Aurangzib himself On the 
fifth day of his illness, though scawely rescued from the jaws 
of death, he caused himself to be raised up, and received the 
homage of his principal courtiers , and on a subsequent day, 
when his having a fainting fit had led to a general report 
that he was dead, he summoned two or three of the greatest 
nobles to his bedside , and although not yet recovered from 
the paralysis which had affected hia tongue, lie wrote an order, 
m their presence, to his sister Roushanara, to send his great 
seal, whi^ had been entrusted to her, and placed it near himself, 
that no use might be made of it without his special orders 
The respect and admiration inspired by his conduct on those 
occasions had as much effect m suppressing disturbances as 
the prospect they afforded of his recovery 

As soon as he was able to travel, ho set off for Cashmir, 
where ho hoped to regain his strength sooner than at any 
place in the plains “ 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose m the north, a scene 
was opening in the Deckan with which his thoughts were soon 
to bo fully employed 

The Alaratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits the 
country lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
along the south of the Ncrhadda, parallel to the Vrndhya 
chain, and a line dra>vn from Goa, on the seacoast, through 
Bidar to Chanda, on the Warda That river is its boundary 
on the east, ^ the sea is on the west 

The great feature of the country is the range of Suldri, 
more commonly called the Ghats, wluch runs along the w estern 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sea , and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very remarkable by its 
oivn peculiarities, and by the difference betucen the tracts 
which it divides On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from 
the level of the sea, and on that side presents an almost 

“ [Or, rather Azam — Ed J 

** lienuer Kh&tlKhdn nierolv mentions a dangcroua illness '* Uenu r 
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inaccessible barrier , but on tho cast it supports a table land 
1,600 or 2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with a gradual 
slope, far beyond the Maratta limits, to tho Bay of Bengal 
The strip of land between the Ghats and the sea is called 
the Concan, and is in general, very rugged Toviards the coast 
are small nch plains producing nee , the rest is almost imper 
vious from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which 
change when near the sea into muddy creeks, among thickets 
of mangrove The summits of the ridge itself are bare 
rocks its sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed \nth 
undenvood The forest spreads over the contiguous part of 
the table land to the east a tract broken by deep winding 
valleys and ravines forming fit haunts for the wild beasts 
with which tho range is peopled Fifteen or twenty miles 
from the ridge the valleys become wide and fertile, and by 
degrees are lost in open plains, which stretch away to the east 
ward covered with cultivation, but bare of trees, and rarely 
crossed by ranges of moderate hills The great chain of the 
Ghats receives the whole fury of the south west monsoon, 
the force of which is thus broken before it reaches the plains. 
For several months the high points are wrapped in ^ouds 
and beaten by rains and tempests The moisture soon runs 
off from the upper tracts, but renders the Concan damp and 
insalubrious throughout the year 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Ghats is that called the range of Chandor, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godaven, on the table 
land The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khandesh and 
Berar, fertile plains, only separated from Guzerat by the 
forest tract of Baglana, and differing m many respects 
from the high country, which is more peculiarly that of the 
hlarattas 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills » 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to 
get access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these 
posihons They have cut flights of steps or winding roads 
up the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gate 
ways, and erected towers to command the approaches , and 
thus studded the whole of the region about the Ghats and 


“ Tlie native legends relate the 
II o sea once washed tho foot of th. 
Oh4t« and that the C6ncan wa 
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their branches with forts, which, but for frequent experience, 
would be deemed impregnable 

Though the hlarattas hiyi never appeared in history aa a 
nation, they had aa strongly marked a character as if they 
had always formed a united commonwealth Tliough more 
like to the loiver ordem m Hmdostan than to their southern 
neighbours in Canara and Telingana, they could never for a 
moment be confounded with cither 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not hand 
some They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering 
If they have none of the pndo and dignity of the Rajputs, 
they have none of their indolence or their want of worldly 
wisdom A Rajput warrior as long as he does not dishonour 
his race, seems a^ost indifferent to the result of any contest 
he is engaged in A Maratta thinks of nothing hut the result, 
and cares little for the means, if he can attain his object For 
this purpose he will strain hia wits, renounce his pleasures, 
and hazard his person , but ho has not a conception, of sacrific 
mg his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour This 
difference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of 
the two nations , there is something noble m the carnage even 
of an ordinary Rajput, and something vulgar m that of the 
most distinguished l^Iaratta 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist — the Maratta 
the most formidable enemy , for he will not fail m boldness 
and enterpnse when they are indispensable, and will always 
support them, or supply their place, by stratagem, activity, 
and perseverance All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, 
to whom more bad qualities might fairly be asenbed The 
mere husbandmen are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, 
though they have a dash of the national cunning, are neither 
turbulent nor insincere 

The chiefs, m those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the old Hindu offices of heads of villages 
or functionanes of distnets,” and had often been employed 
as partisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and 
Bijapur They were all Sudras, of the same cast with their 
people, though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming 
an infusion of Rajput blood 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been 
aware of the existence of the Marattas We can perceive, 
by the surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they 
must have belonged to that race , but the word Maratta first 
occurs m Fenshta, m the transactions of the year a d 1485, 
and IS not then applied in a general sense It has been 
Patels, d^smukhs d^sp&adi^ etc , etc gee pp 67 and 266 
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mentioned that, in tho iniddlo of tho sixteenth century, the 1 mg 
of Bi]apur adopted tho ^ifaratta language, instead of Persian 
for lus financial papers, and ost-ho uas substituting natircs 
of tho Deckan for foreigners m his armies, ho enlisted a 
considerable number of Marattos among tliem Tlicy ^icro at 
first chiefly employed m tho lowest military capacity, that of 
garrisoning forts , by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry w as discov cred, and they began to obtain military 
rank under tho governments of Bijupur and Ahmednagar, 
while individuals were also engaged m tho service of tho 
Kutb Shah kings of Golconda Still, they are very httlo 
mentioned by the Mussulman writers, until tho beginning 
of tho seventeenth century In tho time of Mahk Amber 
they emerge into notice, and thenceforward occupy a con 
spicuous part in tho history of the Deckan 

Among tho olficcrs of Malik Amber was a person named 
Slaloji, of a respectable though not o considerable family 
the surname of which was Bosla Ho served with a few men 


mounted on his own horses, and was especially dependent 
on the protection of Jadu Rao 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rajput descent, it was tho 
family of Jadu Tho name is that of one of tho Rajput tribes 
it was homo at tho first Mahometan invasion by tho raja of 
Deogiri, tho greatest prince m tho Deckan , and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Mdlojt (who was desmukh 
of a district not far from Dcogin) may have been descended 
from that stock \Vhatcver was his origin, Lukji Jadu 
had attained to a command of 10,000 men under lliIahL Amber, 
and was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to 
Shah Jehan turned the fate of a war against bis former master 
It was long before this defection that Slaloji Bosla attended 
a great Hindu festival at tho house of Jadu, accompanied by 
his son Shahji, a boy of five years old During tho merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shahji 
and his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees 
and said, laughing, that “ they were a fine couple, and ought 
to be man and wife ” To Lis surprise, Maloji instantly started 
up, and call^ on the company to witness that the daughter of 
Jadu was affianced to lus son It did not require the pride 
of birth to raise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and 
his dependent But Maloji was by this time on the road to 
fortune he acquired a considerable sum of money, mcieased 
his party, and, being an active partisan rose at last to a 
command of 6,000 horse m the service of Ahmednagar, and 


Grant Duff, vol i pp 73 96 
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to the possession of a large jagir, of which the chief place was 
Puna He had still kept up his son's claim to the daughter 
of Jadu Rao, which, m hia present prosperity, was no longer 
looked on os so unreasonable , and Jadu Kao at last consenting, 
his daughter was regularly married to Shahji One of the 
fruits of this umon was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta 
empire ” 

Shahji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the 
last events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar He then entered 
the service of Bijapur, and was continued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmednagar 
temtory He was afterwards employed on conquests to the 
southward, and obtamcd a much more considerable jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and Ban 
galor 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of men 
of business, even, under the Mahometans A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name was I>ada]i Condu, was left in 
charge of the jagir at Puna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chief’s second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore The ^ucation of a young Maratta 
consisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises , 
and as Puna is situated at the junction of the billy country 
with the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery 
belonging to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders 
of the neighbouring Ghats From such companions he imbibed 
an early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness 
for hstening to the ballads of his country By the time he 
was sixteen he began to be beyond the control of Dadaji, by 
whom he had been admitted to a share in the management of 
the jagir , and though he was generally popular for his conciliat- 
ing Tdanners, he wae already suspect^ of shatwig in several 
extensive gang robberies committed m the Concan Those 
practices and his hunting excursions made him familiar with 
every path and defile throughout the Ghats, and he was before 
nell acquainted with their wild inhabitants Those in the 
parts of the range north of Puna were Bhils and Cobs,*’ and 
those to the south Ramusis , but immediately to the west of 
Puna were ilarattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Man alls, from the appellation of the valleys where they 
resided It was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
earliest adherents , and as he was remarkably quick and 
>» He was bom lailay, 1627 {Great «ai> 1638. See p. 663 

Duff \ol I. p 122) 1 * HjH tnbea. See p 211 
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mentioned that, m tho middle of tho sixteenth century, the Ling 
of Bijapur adopted tho Maratta language, instead of Persian 
for his financial papers , and us^he was substituting natives 
of the Deckan for foreigners m his armies, he enhsted a 
considerable number of Marattas among them They were at 
first chiefly employed in tho lowest military capacity, that of 
garrisoning forts by degrees their aptitude for service as 
light cavalry was discovered, and they began to obtam military 
rank under tho governments of Bijapur and Ahmcdnagar, 
while individuals were also engaged in the service of the 
Kutb Shah kings of Golconda Still, they are very little 
mentioned by the I^Iussulman writers, untd the beginning 
of the seventeenth century In the time of JIalik Amber 
they emerge into notice, and thenceforward occupy a con 
spicuous part m the history of the Deckan “ 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
Maloji of a respectable though not a considerable family, 
the surname of which was Bosla He served with a few men 


mounted on his own horses, and was especially dependent 
on the protection of Jadu Rao 

If any ilaratta had a claim to Rajput descent, it was the 
family of Jadu The name is that of one of the Rajput tribes 
lb was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of 
Deogin the greatest prince m the Deckan , and it is not 
improbable that the protector of lilaloji (who was desmukh 
of a district not far from Deogin) may have been descended 
from that stock Whatever was his ongin, Lukjt Jadu Bao 
had attained to a command of 10 000 men under Mahk Amber, 
and was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to 
Shah Jehan turned the fate of a war against his former master 
It was long befpre this defection that Maloji Bosla attended 
a great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by 
hia son Shahji, a boy of five yearn old During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shabji 
and his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees 
and said, laughing that “ they were a fine couple, and ought 
o be man and wife ” To his surprise, Mdloji instantly started 
up, and call^ on the company to witness that the daughter of 
affianced to his son It did not require the pride 
of birth to raise Jadu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
mm, and the consequence was a rupture between him and 
hi 8 dependent But Maloji was by this time on the road to 
lortune he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased 
nis party, and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a 
command of 5,000 horse m the service of Ahmednagar, and 
** Grant DuC^ vol i pp 73 go 
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to the possession of a large jagir, of which the chief place was 
Puna He had still kept up his son^a claim to the daughter 
of Jadu Rao, which, m his present prosperity, was no longer 
looked on as so unreasonable , and Jadu Rao at last consenting, 
his daughter was regularly married to Shahji One of the 
fruits of this union was Sivap, the founder of the Maratta 
empire ” 

Shahji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the 
last events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar “ He then entered 
the service of Bijapur, and was continued in his jagir, which 
had fallen to that state m the partition of the Ahmednagar 
territory He was afterwards employed on conquests to the 
southward, and obtained a much more considerable jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the toivns of Sira and Ban 
galor 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of men 
of business, even under the Mahometans A person of that 
cast, therefore, whose name was Dada]i Condu, was left m 
charge o! the jagii at Puna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chief’s second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore Ihe education of a young Maratta 
consisted m horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises , 
and as Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly country 
with the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery 
belonging to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders 
of the neighbouring Qhats From such companions he imbibed 
an early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness 
for listening to the ballads of his country By the time he 
■Ras sixteen he began to be beyond the control of Dadaji, by 
whom he had been admitted to a share m the management of 
the ] agir , and though he was generally popular for his conciliat- 
ing manners, he was already suspected of sharing m several 
extensive gang robberies committed m the Concan Those 
practices and his hunting excursions made him familiar with 
every path and defile throughout the Ghats, and he was before 
well acquainted with their wild inhabitants Those m the 
parts of the range north of Fdna were Bhils and Cohs,“ and 
those to the south Ramusis , but immediately to the west of 
Puna were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Slaualis, from the appellation of the valleys where they 
resided It was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
earliest adherents , and as he was remarkably quick and 

»» Hewaabommilay, 1627 (Grant »»ad 1636 Seep C68 
Dull, ^ol Lp 122) « Hill tnbea. Seep 211 
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observant, he soon perceiv«jd a way of employing them on 
higher objects than he had yet been engaged with 

The hill forts belonging to Bijapur were generally much 
neglected being remote and unhealthy, they %vere sometimes 
occupied by a single Slahometan officer, with a small gam&on 
of ill paid local troops , at other times they were left m charge 
of the nearest desmukh, or other revenue officer Among 
those in the last predicament wis Toma, a strong fort twenty 
miles south west of Puna Of this place Sivaji contnved to 
got possession,** and succeeded by a proper application of 
arguments and money in convincing the court of Bijapur 
that it was better m his hands than m those of the desmukh 
But on his afterwards fortifying a neighbouring hill, the 
attention of the government was seriously dra^vn to him, 
and remonstrances uere addressed to Shabji on his son’s 
proceedings Shahji made the best excuse ho could, and 
wrote in strong terms to Dadaji and Sivaji to forbid their 
attempting any further encroachments Tho Bramm used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions , but he did not long survive tho receipt of Ibcm, 
and Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his enterprises 
with more audacity than before Ho withheld tho revenue of 
tho jagir, uhich was duo toShabji , and as there were two forts 
within it {Chakan and Supa), held by officers immediately 
under his father, ho gamed over tho first and surprised the 
second , and being now master within his own jagir, ho pro- 
ceeded to more extensive undertakings Ho bribed tho 
"Mahometan governor to surrender Condana, or Singhar, a 
strong hill fort near Puna and, by taking advantage of a 
dispute between two Bramm brothers, friends of bis own, 
who were contesting tho command of tho still stronger hiU fort 
of Purandar, ho introduced a body of SIdwahs into tho place, 
and treacherously took possession of it for himself “ 

^Vs all theso accjuisitions wero mado without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing tho neighbouring distncts, they called forth 
no exertion on tho part of tho king of Bijdpur, who was at this 
tirao (Kcupicd with conqueste to tho southward, and with tho 
magnificent buildings which bo was erecting at his capital ” 


■CrwilDulT voL L p 131 
*• Cr«nt Dull 
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But tlie time was come when Sivaji’s own views required 
that he should throw og the mask “ Tlie signal of open 
rebellion was the plunder of ^ convoy of royal treasure in the 
Concan , and before the court recovered its surprise at this 
outrage, it heard that five of the principal hill forts m the 
Ghats had fallen into the hands of Sivaji Almost immediatelv 
after this, a Bramm officer of his surprised and made prisoner 
the Mahometan governor of the northern Concan , and not 
only took possession of Kalian, where he resided, bub occupied 
the whole of his province, and compelled him to give orders for 
the surrender of all his forts Sivaji was transported with 
this success He received the governor with respect, and 
dismissed him with honour His first care in his conquest 
was to restore Hindu endowments, and revive old institutions 
He had been brought up in a strong Hindu feeling, which 
perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious , and 
out of this sprang up a rooted hatred to the Mussulmans, 
and an increasing attachment to his own superstitions This 
mchnation fell so well m with his policy, that he began to 
agect peculiar piety, and to lay claim to prophetic (keams, 
and other manife3t<itiona of the favour of the gods 

The court of Bijapur, when at length awakened to Sivaji’s 
designs, was still misled by the belief that he was instigated 
by his father They therefore dissembled their displeasure 
until they had an opportunity of making Shahji prisoner 
His seizure was efiected imdcr pretence of a friendly enter- 
tainment, by a chief of the family of Gorpara, on whom Sivaji 
afterwards most amply revenged his treachery “ Shahji’s 
assurances that he was innocent of bis son’s transgressions 
received little credit from the court of Bijapur , and, after being 
allowed a reasonable time to put a stop to the insurrection, 
he was thrown mto a dungeon, and told that the entrance 
would be built up after a certain period, unless Sivaji should 
make his submission m the interval Sivaji was senously 
alarmed by this threat , but reflection convinced him that 
submission was not the way to gam safety from so treacherous 
an enemy Ho held out as before, and made overtures to 
Shah Jehan, ^^hoso terntones ho bad carefully abstained from 
injuring The emperor received his application favourably, 
took him mto his service, and appointed him to the rank of a 
commander of 5,000 It was probably owing to hts powerful 
interposition that Shahji was released from his dungeon, 
although he remained for four years a pnsoner at largo m 
Bijapur Tranquillity prevailed during this interval, Sivaji 
being re^itramed by fears for his father and the government 

“ (jrant Dull s* Jbtd 
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of Bijdpur by the apprehension that Stvaji might call in the 
l\IoguIs 

At the end of that time the disorders in Camata rendered 
Shahji’s presence necessary to the interests of the government 
His own jagir had been overrun, and his eldest son killed 
while all the surrounding country was in arms, and threatened 
the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bijapur government turned to the affairs of Carnata tlian 
Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans of aggran 
dizement The whole of the hilly country south of Puna 
from the Ghats inclusive to the Upper ICishna, was m the hands 
of a Hindu raja, whom Sivaji could never prevail on to jom 
in his rebellion He now procured his assassination, and 
profited by the consternation which ensued to seize on his 
territory After this atrocity he surprised some hill forts 
and built others, and went on extending his authority, until 
Pnnee Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655 
Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of Ins possessions 
from the imperial authority But when he found Aurangzib 
engaged in war with the king of Golconda, and fancied he saw 
the prospect of long troubles, ho determined to profit by the 
confusion at the expense of all the combatants, and for the first 
time invaded the Mogul territories He surprised the toivn 
of Jimer, and earned off a large booty , and afterwards 
attempted the same operation at Abmednagar, where he met 
with only paitial success The rapid conquests of Aurangzib 
disappointed all his hopes , and, during the prince’s operations 
against Bijapur, ho endeavoured, by every sort of excuse and 
promise, to obtam forgiveness for his rash attack When the 
sickness of Shah Jehan called off Aurangzib to Delhi, Sivaji 
contmued his devotion, and offered his zealous services 
provided attention were paid to some claims he pretended 
to possess within the Mogul territory The prince readily 
granted him forgiveness, on his engaging to send a body of 
horse to the army, hut endeavoured to reserve the question 
of his claims for future mquiiy , and Sivaji, who was as artful 
as himself, m like manner suspended the despatch of his horse, 
and confined his services to promises and professions 

Mo now renewed his attacks on Bijapur (where the king had 
been succeeded by his son a minor) , and the regency, at 
length of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, 
despaired a large army against him The commander was 
Alzai Khan, who to the usual arrogance of a Mahometan 
noble joined an especial contempt for his present enemy 
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But that enemy knew well how to turn his presumption to 
account , he affected to he awed by the reputation of Afzal 
Khan, and to give up all hopes of resisting his arms Ho 
sent humble offers of submission to the khan, who deputed a 
Bramin high in his confidence to complete the negotiation 
This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal Khan 
was easily persuaded that Siva]i was m a state of great alarm, 
and was only prevented surrendering by his apprehension of 
the consequences During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
through intricate and woody valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the hill fort of Partabghar, where Sivaji was residing , and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the Khan would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him 
Afzal Khan on this quitted his army, and went forward with 
an escort, Avhich he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, 
and advance with a single attendant He was dressed m a 
thin muslm robe, and earned a straight sword, more for state 
than auy e^cpectation of being required to use it Durmg this 
time Sivaji was seen slowly descending from the fort he 
advanced with a timid and hesitating air, accompanied by 
one attendant, and to all appearance enturely unarmed , but 
under his cotton tunic ho wore a shirt of chain armour, and, 
besides a concealed dagger, he was armed with sharp hooks 
of steel, which are fastened on the fingers, but he concealed 
in the closed hand, and are known by the descriptive name of 
“tiger’s claws” The khan looked with contempt on the 
diminutive figure, which came crouching on to perform the 
usual ceremomes of meeting , but at the moment of the 
embrace, Sivaji struck his claws into bis unsuspecting ad> 
versary, and, before ho could recover from his astonishment, 
despatched him with his dagger He had, before this, drawn 
his troops from all quarters, by secret paths, mto the woods 
round ^zal’s army , and, on a signal from the fort, they 
rushed at once on the !AIussulmans, who were reposing in 
insolent security, and slaughtered and dispersed them almost 
without resistance “ As soon as the victory was secure, Sivaji 
issued orders to spare the fugitives vast numbers fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, after wandering in the woods until 
subdued by hunger They were all treated with humanity, 
many of them who were Harattas entered into Sivaji’s service, 
and a chief of that nation, who refused to forfeit his allegiance, 
was dismissed with presents During his whole career, Si>aji, 
though ho mOictcd death and torture to force confessions of 
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concealed treasure, was never personally guilty of any uhU s 
cruelty 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress 
overran all the country near the Ghats, and took possession of 
all the hill forts , and was going on to complete the reduction 
of the Concan, when he was recalled by the march from Bijapur 
of an army much more formidable than the first He threw 
part of his troops into forts, and employed the rest to cut oS 
the enemy’s supplies , ** but he allowed himself to be shut up 
m the almost inaccessible fort of Panala, anS would have been 
compelled to surrender after a siege of four months, if he had 
not contrived, with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, 
to quit the place during a dark night, after he had amuscd 
the besiegers with the prospect of a capitulation Hia escape 
was ascribed at Bijapur to treachery m their general Sidi 
Johar, an Abyssinian whose mdignation was excited by this 
calumny, and added to the elements of discord already abun 
dant at Bijapur 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such 
a force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist His 
operations, during the whole of this invasion, were desultory 
and ill directed , and before the end of a year he found himself 
stripped of almost all his conquests The king of Bijapur's 
affairs now obliged him to turn his attention to Camata, 
where his presence was further required by the revolt of 
Sidi Johar He was employed m that countiy for two 
whole yeara, dunng which Sivaji recovered aud increased hia 
territories 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by fthabji 
and Sivajx remained m possession of a territory including 
upwards of 260 miles of the country on the sea (being the part 
of the Concan beUveen Goa and Kalian) , while above the 
Ghats its length was more than 160 miles from the north of 
Puna to the south of Mirich on the Kishna Its breadth, 
from east to west, was, at the widest part, 100 miles In this 
small territory the hardiness and predatory habits of his 
soldiers enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 horse and 
50,000 foot ” 
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FROM 1662 TO 1681 


Snajla ruptuzs with the Moguls, about the end o{ a c 1662 ah 1073— > 
Shdyista Khan marcbea against him — Occupies Puna — Night exploit 
of SivajI — PnncQ Moazzim sent against him — Sivaji plunders Surat, 
January S, a d 1C64 , Jam&da a S&ni IS, a s 107^— Oeath of Sh&hji 
— His possessions m the south of India — Maritime exploits of Sivajl, 
February, A D 1605— Sivajf assumes sovereignty — R5ja Jei Sing sent 
against him — Submission of SivajI, A.D 1665 — He co operates with 
Jei Sing against Bfjdpdr — Goes to Delhi — Haughty reception by 
Aucangtlb — Siva;! escapes from confinement — Amvea at Bdighor, 
December, A D 1600 — Death of Sh&h Jehdn, December, A.D 1660 , 
Rajab, A n 107&— Prosperous state of Aurangzib a empire — Failure 
of Jei Sing a attack on Bi]&pur — Hta death — Return of Pnnce Mfiazzim 
and Jeawant Smg, A D 1667, ah 1077 — Progress of Si vaji — He makes 
peace with the emperor— Levies tribute on Bij&pfir and Golcdnda — 
ms internal arrangements, a.d 166S and 1669, a.h 1073 and 1079 
•—Schemes of Aurangzib to entrap Sivaji, A.D 1670 A.H 1080— 
Aurangzib breaks the peace— Sivau surprises Singhar — Ravage the 
Mogiil territory, December, ad 1670, A.E 1031— Chout — Defeats 
the Moguls in a field acUon, a d 1673, A h 1083 — Kh4a Jeh&n 
made viceroy of the Deckan — Suapeosion of actiNe operations ui 
the Deckan — Aurangzib occupied by a war with the north eastern 
Afghans from January, a.o 1673 to October, a.d 1075, Ramaf&n, 
A.U. 1033 to Jornada s S&nf, ah. 1036, or thereabouts— Aurangzib 
returns to Delhi — Insurrection of the Satnorfiml religionists— Aurong 
zlb s bigotry— Hu vexatious treatment of the Hindus— He revives 
the juya. or poll tax. on infidels — General disaSection of the Hindus, 
A D 1677, A H 1088— Oppressive measures against the widow and 
children of Rdja Joswont Smg — ^They escope from Delhi — Combina* 
tion of the Rajputs — The emperor marches against them, January 
A o 1679 , Zi Haj, A.11. 1089— fronts favourable terms to the r^na 
of 3Uw4r — The r&na breaks the peace July, A.D 1680, Rajab, 
A.U 1090— De% astation of the R&jput territory — Permanent aliena 
tion of the R&jputs — Frmce Akter joins the Rgjpdts with his 
army — Is pioclaitned emperor — Marches against Aurangzib — Dan> 
gerous situation of the emperor — Hia presence of nand — Defection 
of Akbers army — Akber files to the Morattas, June 1, a.d 1681 
— Protracted war with Uie Rijputs 

It was about tins period that Auraugzib was attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger ‘ 
Ho had previously appointed bis maternal uncle, Shayista 
IChdn,* to the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that oflScer was 
now residing at Aurangabad 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between 
Sivaji and tlio Sloguls , but soon after the peace with* 
Bijupur we find Sivaji’s horse ravaging their country nearly 

* See p 698 Orme calls him * tlio first subject in 

* (Sh&j ista Khun was the son of tlia empire, not of the royal blood 
Nur Jeh^ s brathcc Gaf Kh&n and — Bn ] 

hu sister had roamed Sh4h Jeban. 
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to Aurangdbdd, and hjmBelf taking their forts in the neigh 
bourhood of Jun6r 

To put an end to these a^ress\>n3, Shayista Khan marched 
from Aurangabad, drove Sivaji’s army out of the field took 
the fort of Chakan, and finally took up his ground at Puna 
within twelve miles of Singhar, tbo hill fort into which Sivaji 
had retired At Puna, Shayista occupied the house in which 
Sivaji bad passed hts early days , and it was probably the 
local knowledge thus acquired that suggested a plan for 
chastising the intruder The khan had taken every precaution 
to guard against the advance of troops and also against the 
admission of Marattas indi\idually into the town, and in 
these curcumstances, and with his troops cantoned around him, 
he thought himself as secure as if ho were jn a peaceful country 
But Sivaji, who was well aware of all that was passing, left 
Smghar one evening after dark, and, posting sm^ bodies of 
infantry on the road to support him, went on with twenty five 
Mawalis to the town He gamed admission hy joinmg a 
marriage procession, with the conductor of which he ® 
previous concert Bemg now within the Ime of guards he 
proceeded direct to the bouse, and entered by a back door 
before any person withm had a suspicion of danger So 
completely was Shiyista Khan surpnsed, that he had barelv 
time to escape from his bedchamber, ana received a blow from 
a sword which cut off two of his fingers, as he was letting himself 
down from a window into the court below His son and moat 
of his attendants were cut to pieces in a moment Sivaji3 
retreat was as rapid as his attack he was pined by his parties 
On the road as he retired and ascended to Smghar amidst a 
blaze of torches which made his triumph visible from every 
part of the Mogul camp This exploit so congenial to the 
disposition of his countrymen is the one of all his actions 
of which the Marattas still speak with the greatest exultation 
It was attended with consequences that could scarcely have 
been foreseen for Shayista Khan imputed his danger to 
treachery on the part of Raja Jeswant Sing, who had not long 
before been sent to reinforce him , and the dissensions of the 
leaders crippled the army until Aurangzib removed Shayista 
IChan to the government of Bengal ’ and sent bis son, Pnnee 
Aloazzim, to command with the assistance of Jeswant Sing 
Before the prince’s arrival Jeswant had wlthd^a^vn to Auranga 
bad after an attempt to reduce Smghar, and Sivaji was 
prepanng to take a full retaliation for the attack he had been 
exposed to During bis operations m the mountains bis 

® [Under bia government occurred U a \ are wUh tl e Encheh lu IC87 an*! 
less sea Mill vol i p 124 —Ed ] 
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chief force was m his infantry , hut the Marattas had been 
distinguished in the Bijapur armies for their services as liglit 
cavalry, and it was m this shape that Sivaji now resolved to 
employ them After gaming intelligence of the state of aSairs 
where he was going, and deceiving his enemies by various 
feigned movements, he suddenly set off with 4,000 horse, 
and came at once on the rich and defenceless city of Surat, 
in a part of the country which was thought to be beyond 
the reach of his arms He plundered it at leisure for six days , 
and though beaten off from the English* and Dutch factones, 
where ^me of the native merchants had also taken refuge, 
he carried off an ample booty, and lodged it m safety m his 
fort of R^ri, or Raighar, m the Concan 

It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard of the 
death of Shahji Although of a great age, he was killed by 
a fall in hunting He had restored his jagir to perfect Older, 
and had extended his conquests to the southward (under the 
name of the kmg of Bijapur), tmtil they comprehended the 
country near iladras and the principality of Tanjore 

Sivaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and chiefly 
carried on his operations m the Concan where he had cstab- 
hshed his capital at Baighar He collected a fleet, took many 
Ulogul ships, and on one occasion embarked with a force of 
4,000 men, on 37 vessels , and, landing at a remote point m 
the province of Canara, sacked Barcelor, a wealthy seaport 
belonging to Bijapur, and plundered all the adjoining tract, 
where there was not the slightest apprehension of a visit from 
such an enemy Nor did he, during these employments, 
leave the country quiet above the Ghats he sent troops 
to ravage the terntoiy of Bijapur, and led, in person, a destruc- 
tive inroad into the Mogul dominions This injury did not 
exasperate Aurangzib so much os the capture of some vessels 
convoying pilgnms to Mecca, and the violation of Surat, 
which derives a sort of sanctity from being the place of embarka 
tion for those devotees * Sivaji bad added another provocation 
to these offences soon after bis father’s death he had assumed 
the title of raja, and began to com money, one of the most 
decisive marks of independent sovereignty A large army 
was therefore sent to the Deckao, at the head of which was 
Raja Jei Sing the constant engine in all difficult affairs with 
Hindus , but the emperor’s suspicious temper made him stiU 
adliere to the system of divid^ authority and Dibr Ivhan 
M as absoemted on equal terms m Iho command These appomtr 
ments superseded Jeswant Smg and Prince Moazzim, who 

* [Soo^bll \ol 1 p JS — Ed J 
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returned to Delhi As Aurangzib anticipated little opposition 
from Sivaji, Jei Sing had orders, as soon as he should have 
reduced the Maratta, to employ diis arms in the conquest of 
Bijapur 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and 
advanced imopposed to Puna, when Jei Sing imdertook the 
siege of Singhar, and Dihr Khan that of Purandar Both 
places held out , but Sivaji seems himself to have despaired 
of successful resistance , and be may, perhaps, have looked 
to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his pride, 
in the advantages he might gam by co operating with the 
Moguls against Bijapur He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from the emperor he pnvately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the raja s 
camp He was received with great distinction, and on bis part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity An agreement was 
concluded by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirty two forts he possessed, together with the territory 
attached to them The remaining twelve forts, with their 
territory and all bis other possessions, he was to hold as a jagir 
from the Mogul emperor, m whose service his son Sambaji, 
a boy of five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander 
of 6,000 In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be 
entitled to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district 
under Bijapur , and this grant was the foundation of the lU 
defined claims of the Marattas, which afforded them such 
constant pretexts for encroachment on foreign territories m 
later times These terms, except the last (which was not 
noticed), were distinctly confirmed m a letter from Aurangzib 
to Sivaji He now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horso 
and 8,000 infantry , and the whole body commenced its 
march on an invasion of Bijapur 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him 
to court, with a promise that ho should be allowed to return 
to the Deckan Won by these attentions, and by the cordiality 
with which ho was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made over his 
jdgir to three of liis chief dependants, and set off for Delhi* 
accompanied by his son Sombaji, and escorted by 600 chosen 
horse and 1,000 Mdwahs 

Aurangzib bad now aa opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s 
interests to his own by liberal treatment, and of turnirfg A 
formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been done 
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before with so many other Hindu princes but his views in 
politics were as narrow as in rebgion, and, although he could 
easily suppress his feelings tp gam any immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or making such 
full and free concessions as might secure permanent attach- 
ment iloreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji he felt 
the insults offered to his religion and his dignity the more 
because they came from so ignoble a hand , and he so far 
mistook the person he had to deal with as to think he would 
be most easily managed by making him sensible of his own 
insignificance 

Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to enter Delhi, an officer 
of inferior rank was sent, on the emperor’s part, along with 
Earn Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him , and 
his reception, Avhen he came to court, was conducted m the 
same spint Sivaji performed his obeisance, and presented his 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and probably intended 
to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness and humility , 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
undistinguished, among the officers of the third rank,* he was 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shame and indig- 
nation , he changed coiour, and, steppmg back behind the 
line of courtiers, sank to the ground m a swoon When he 
came to himself, he reproached Ram Sing with the breach of 
his father’s promises, aud called on the government to take his 
life, as it bad already deprived him of his honour He then 
retired, without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dress 
usual on such occasions * Aurangzib was not prepared for 
this decided conduct , he ordered Sivaji’s motions to be 
watched, while he professed to wait for a report from Jei Sing 
as to the promises he had really made to him 

From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the 
means of ma'king 'ms escape, whic'h was soon rendered more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence Ho 
applied for ^avo to send back his escort, with whom ho said 
the chmate of Delhi did not agree, and as this arrangement 
seemed to leave him more than ever m the power of the govern- 
ment, it was wilhngly agreed to Ho next took to lus bed on 
pretence of sickncos, gained over some of the Hindu pJiysjtians 
who were allowed to attend him, and by their means c«tttb)i«fic(l 
a communication with his fnends without He alw wimlo u 

• Comenwdera of S 000 ihoatatioa properly Vl>o triif of m» 

which hod boenprotmsod to ius infant bihty. In i\m iM iiiyn { U,i} i,ti vite 
8on [It u mentioned m the memoirs Uio rank of « flHj</jWMcoa 
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practice of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions to be 
distributed among fakirs and other holy men, llahometan as 
well as Hindu, and thus accustomed his guards to the passage 
of the large baskets and hampers m which 1;hose donations were 
conveyed At length, one evening, when he had concerted 
his measures with those without, he concealed himself in one 
of the hampers, and his son m another, and was earned out 
unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels His bed 
was occupied by a servant, &nd a long time elapsed before his 
escape was suspected In the meantime he repaired to an 
obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it with his 
son behind him, and made the best of his way to Mattra 
At this place were some of his chosen companions, in assumed 
characters , and he himself put on the dress of a Hindu religious 
mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and rubbing 
over his face with ashes In this disguise he pursued his 
journey by the least suspected roads * to the Deckan, leaving 
hia son at Iilattra in charge of a Maratta Bramm 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuera, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he made 
good his retreat to Rdighar He reached that place on bis 
return, nine months after his departure from Delhi ' 

Soon after Sivaji’s flight died Shah Jehan Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated with 
great respect, and allowed an ample establishment and De- 
plete authority within the palace He carried this caJiol 
BO far as to prevent the removal of Dara’s daughter, whom 
Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of his own, and also to 
withhold some valuable crown jewels which the emperor was 
anxious to possess on these subjects several letters of remon- 
strance and expostulation passed between him and his son 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang 
zib. Every part of his own dominions was m the enjoyment 
of perfect tranquillity His governor of Cashmir had jus^ 
brought Little Tibet under his authority, and his viceroy 
of Bengal made an acquisition of more real value in the fin® 
country of Chittagong, on the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Bengal 

Ho had also received marks of respect from most of the 
neighbouring powers The shenf of Mecca, and several other 
pnneos of Arabia, sent embassus , as did the king of Abyssinia, 
and the khan of the Uzbeks The most important camo from 


• [By Allatiabod Benares Guyi, 
Cattok, and H>dcr&b4(l — Ld J 
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the king of Persia, and ms retxiracd by an embassy of unusual 
splendour But this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship , ^or some questions of etiquette 
arose between the monarchs, which led to so much imta 
tion on the part of Shah Abbas II , that he assembled an 
army in the neighbourhood of Candahar , and Aurangzib 
was t hink ing seriously of moving in person against him, when 
he heard of the Shah’s death,^and the discontinuance of all his 
preparations 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the empire 
was the ill suece^ of ita army in the territory of Bijapur 
Jei Sing’s operations m that country had at first gone on to his 
wish , but as soon as he had formed the siege of the capital, 
the old plan of defence was adopted against him the sur 
rounding country was reduced to a desert, and all his supplies 
were cut off by plund6rmg horse The king of (jolconda 
also secretly assisted his neighbour , and Jei Smg perceiving 
that he had no chance of success, retreated, not without loss 
and difficulty, to Aurangabad He was removed after this 
failure, and died on his nay to Delhi Fimco Hoazzim was 
sent to replace him with Jeswant Sing to assist Dihr Khan, 
who was unacceptable to the prince as well as to the raja 
was left as an additional check on both 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost importance to 
Sivaji During bis struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
liiS^oops from the country near the Ghats, had evacuated 
many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons Slany 
of these were occupied by Sivaji s officers before he himself 
reached the DecLan, and his own arrival was speedily followed 
by still more extensive acquisitions 

The change m the Mogul commanders was yet more to 
Sivaji’s advantage Jeswant Smg had a great ascendency 
over Prince Moazzim, and was much better disposed to the 
Hindus than to the government which he served , and it was, 
moreover, behoved that ho was not macceasiblo to the influence 
of money By these means combined, Sivaji enlisted him on 
his Side , and, through his and the prince’s aid, obtained 
a peace with Aurangzib on terms excce^ng his most sanguine 
hopes A considerable portion of territory was restored to him 
and a new jagir granted to him in Berar His title of raja uas 
acknowledged, and all his former offences seemed to bo buried 
in oblivion 

Tliua delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji 
turned bis arms against Bijapur and Golconda , and those 
states weak within, and th^tened by the Moguls, were 
Vnwalling to enter on a new cpntest with them fprraidable 
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neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating expedient 
of agreeing to an annual tribute 

A long period of tranquillity v^ich followed was employed 
by Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government , and 
none of his military successes raise so high an idea of his talents 
as the spirit of his domestic administration Instead of the 
rules of a captain of banditti, we are surprised to find a system 
more strict and methodical than that of the Moguls The 
army, both horse and foot, was formed into uniform divisions, 
commanded by a regular chain of officers, from heads of ten, 
of fifty, etc , etc , up to heads of 5,000, above which there was 
no authority except that of the general appointed to command 
a particular army , and these officers were not feudal chiefs, 
but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mustered 
and paid by ita agents Both troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of 
every description to the state The most minute attention to 
economy pervaded every department of Sivaji’s service 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages , and 
this in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than 
frauds against the state His civil officers were all Bramins, 
and those of the highest rank were often employed in military 
commands also 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
getting Sivaji again into his power, without the expense and 
damage of a protracted war with him He pursued his object 
with hia usual patience, enjoining Prince Moazzun and Jeswant 
Sing to keep up a constant mtercourse with Sivaji, and let slip 
no opportunity of making him their prisoner They were 
even directed to feign disaffection to bis own government, 
and to show a disposition for a secret and separate alliance 
with the Alarattas *• But Sivaji turned all the emperor’s 


** Grant Duff He howevei 
doubts whether iloazum ever ga\i 
to the emperor a design an< 
whether he ever attempted to deceiv 
Sivajl by a show of disaffection , bu 
It seems probable that he must to i 
certain extent, have conformed to hi 
mstructiona , and that it was hi 
conwquent procoedm^ that gave ns 
to the story first told by Catron (o 
Manucci) of a mock rebellion o 
Prmce Moazzim, got up by his father 
de^, for the double purpose o 
^disg out hia secret enemies and o 

pnnee should ever be disposed ti 


rebel m earnest According to tl^ 
account Prince Moazzun openly 
declared agamst his father, and was 
joined by Jei Sing and all the rest of 
the army, except Dilir Khan, and 
had octu^y marched to the nier 
Chambal (towards Agra) before b* 
professed to renounce his design 
The only use (it sajs) made ^ 
Aurangzib of the knowledge obtained 
at so great a hazard was to secure 
liunself against one of his enemies by 
poisoning Jei Smg But Jei Sing had 
been removed from the Deckan before 
the princes arrival and was dead 
before the data of the protended 
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plans against himself : he conciliated iVfoazzim and Jeswant 
by bribes and presents, and made them his instruments in 
deceiving Aurangzib. Tha^ monarch was too sagacious 
not to discover in time the failure of his scheme ; and when 
he.had ascertained it beyond doubt, he gave orders for an open 
attempt to seize Sivaji, which, of course, involved a renewal 
of the war. 

The first blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
near Puna. The Moguls were as sensible as he was. of the 
importance of this place, and maintained in it a strong garrison 
of Rajputs, under an. experienced officer. * Yet it was surprised 
by 1,000 Mawalis, under Stvajrs great friend and confidant, 
Tanaji Malusri, who contrived to climb up that apparently 
inaccessible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the walls, 
before they were discovered by the guards. They, however, 
met with an obstinate resistance ; and it was not without 
the loss of their leader, and a large proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was 
so much impressed with the difficulty and importance of 
the undertaking, that bo conferred a silver bracelet on every 
individual of the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a much 
greater number, and occupied much territory : he also again 
plundered Surat," carried his ravages over Khand4sh, and, 
for the first time, levied the chout, aftenvards so celebrated 
in Maratta history. It was a permanent contribution of one- 
fourth of the revenue, and exempted the districts that agreed 
to it from plunder as long as it was regularly paid. Sivaji 
also equipped a powerful fleet, and renewed his attacks on his 
old enemies, the Abyssinians of Jinjera, who held a small 
principality as admirals to the king of Bijapur. This. attack 
was injudicious ; for it led to the Abyssinians placing them- 
Belves under the IvlogiAs, and thus increasing the power ol 
Sivaji’s only formidable enemy. 


iQBurrection. This lafit inconsietency 
was discovered by Orme, who does 
not doubt the rest of the story ; but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
m a few words by Grant DuS (vol. i. 
p. 221). It IS not the only occasion m 
which the wily character of Aurangzib 
has led to his being suspected of deep 
schemes and intrigues in which he 
never was engaged. Dow substitutes 
Jeswant Sing for Jei Smg, and makes 
Moazum’a rebelhon a real one; 
which, he says, was only frustrated 
by a succession of skilful operations 
on* the part of Dilir Kh4n. after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged 


to take the field. He seems to draw 
his account from the £on<f^ Mt- 
motra, afterwards translated by Scott 
(Declan, vol. ii. p. 24) ; but he 
goes beyond his authority in some 
things, and omits the Bond^la’s 
statement (doubtless an erroneous 
one) that Sivaji actually jomed the 
pnnee. [The Bondda JUematra are 
A journal kept by a Bond^la oiBcer 

attended Dalpat Rat, the chief 
of hia tribe, in Aurangzib’s cam* 
paigns —Ed ] 

[See Mill’s History, vol. i. p. 99 
—Ed.] 
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The rapidity of Sivaji*a progress was owing to the midc 
quacy of the force under Moazzim, whom Aurangzib long 
refused to reinforce from distrust^, and when, at last, he ivas 
convinced of the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, 
he sent down an army of 4.0,000 men, under Mohahat Wian, 
and quite independent of the prince's authority Nor was ho 
by any means entirely satisfied even with this new commander 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result Moazzim remained inactive at 
Aurangabad , and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some 
sieges, was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach 
of the rainy season When he again began operations, Sivaji 
sent an army to raise a siege in which Mohabat was engaged , 
and the latter, m an mjudicious attempt to cover the siege, 
exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total defeat by the 
Marattaa ** This was the first field action won by Sivajis 
troops, and the first instance of success in a fair conflict with 
the Moguls It seems to have made a strong impression on 
the beaten party they immediately concentrated their forces 
on Aurangabad, and both Moazzim and Jlobabat wore soon 
after recalled , Khan Jeban, the viceroy of Guzerat, was sent 
to take their place , Aurangzib^s exertions wero required in 
nnothcr quarter, and the war languished for a period of several 
years 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was the mcrcasiii^ 
importance of a war which had for some time been going 
on with the north eastern Afghans It w as always a matter 
of difficulty to remain at pcaco with those tribes , but, as the 
communication with Cabul and other western countries lay 
through their lands, it was necessary to find some means of 
keeping them quiet and ns tho tribes upon tho road wero also 
tlio most open to attack, it was generally managed, between 
threats and pensions, to retain them m a certain degree of 
submission to tho royal government Iho more poi^crful tribes 
were let alone, and remained quiet withm their own lumts 
But from the numerous small communities, and tho weakness 
of tho internal government even m tho largo ones, there must 
often have been acts of aggrc-ision by individuals, winch 
required forbtaranco on tho jwrt of tho royal ofliccrs As 
Aurangzib was very jealous of his authority, and as ho knc'V 


“ Tlicr* mn doubu about tlw 
wl icl* *omo *«y wa« wuh • 
dt^lment of I) |lr Khin «, and 
OVhff*, of StohAbil Th* obocority 


onaci from the aanjo cauao ft* 
dcfc«t,->-tho ditidcd command m t**® 
Mogul army • 
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nothing of the structuro of society among the Afghans, it 
is not unlikely that ho suspected the chiefs of countenancing 
these .irregularities underhai^ ; but, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, he fell out with the whole of the tribes, even includ- 
ing the Y.usufzeis. This was the state of things in a.b. 1667, 
when Amin Khan, the son of the celebrated ilir Jumla, and 
the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
of Cabul, ^and gained such success as for a time prevented 
the disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely 
suspended. But, in a.d. 1670, the Afghans regained their 
superiority, defeated Amin Khan in a great battle, and totally 
destroyed his army : even his women and children fell into 
their hands, and were obliged to bo redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and 
coined money in his name.” 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in 
person. He marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his son, 
Prince Mohammed Sultan, whom ho had now released and 
entrusted with the command of an’ army.” He probably 
was prevented going himself by the fear of committing his 
dignity in a stropg country, where great blows could not bo 
struck, and where great reverses might be sustained. 

Tills war occupied Aurangub for more than two years,’* 
and was carried on through his lieutenants after bis OAvn return 
to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in India, and the 
hopelessness of success, at length compelled him to be contented 
with a very imperfect settlement. But although the contest 
was of such importance at the time, it had no permanent 
inlluence on the history of India ; and the events of it, though 
varied and interesting, may be imagined from those already 
related under the reign of Akber.'* 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 


The Indiaa wxitere seem to con- 
sider this person as an Afgh&n chief ; 
but such a nomination is equally in- 
consistent with the feelings and insti- 
tutions of that people . and (although 
the authority is, no doubt, infenor) 
I am inclined to believe, with the 
Europeans, that the pretended king 
was an impostor, who was passed off 
for Shuj'A, whom the Afghans repre- 
sented to have taken refuge among 
them, and whose pretensions to the 
throne of India would furnish good 
means of annoying Aurangtib. 

•* [The prince had remained in 
prison since 16G0 Ho did not hve 
long after his release —Ed 1 


IChftfi Klian. 

*• This war derives additional 
interest from the picture of it pro- 
served by one of the principal actors. 
Khush Khal, the khan of the tnbe of 
Khatak, was a voluminous author, 
and has left several poems, written 
at this time, for the purpose of ex 
citing the national enthusiasm of his 
countrymen They ore remarkable 
for their high and ardent tone, and 
for their spirit of patriotism and 
independence, so unlike the usual 
character of Asiatics. [Some of 
them ha%e been translated in Capt 
Raverty’s specimens of Afghan 
poetry. — E d.J 
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ei-pedition when an extraordinaiy insurrection brohe out 
near the capital A sect of Hindu devotees, called Satnaramis, 
were settled near the town of Njjnol they were principally 
engaged m trade and agriculture , and, though generally 
peaceable, carried arms, and were always ready to use them 
in their own defence One of their body, having been mobbed 
and beaten by the comrades of a soldier of the police, 
with whom he had quarrelled, collected some of his brethren 
to retaliate on the police Lives were lost, and the allray 
increased till several thousand Satnaramis were assembled , 
and the chief authority of the place having taken part against 
them, they defeated a band of troops, regular and local, which 
he had got together, and finally took possession of the town 
of Namol ^ inadequate force sent against them from 
Delhi was defeated, and served only to add to their reputation , 
a repetition of the same circumstance raised the wonder of the 
country, and, joined to their religious character, soon led to a 
belief that they were possessed of magical powers swords 
would not cut nor bullets ptcrco them, while their enchanted 
weapons dealt death at every blow The belief that they were 
invincible nearly made them so in reality Many of the 
zemindars of the neighbourhood took part with them , oo 
troops could bo got to face them , and as they approached 
Delhi, Aurangzib ordered his tents to bo prepared to take the 
field, and with his own hand wrote extracts from the Koran, 
to be fastened to the standards as a protection against enchant 
mtnt Tlio absolute necessity of resistance, and the exertions 
of some chiefs, both Mussulman and Hindu, at last prevailed 
on the royal troops to make a stand, when the insurgents 
were defeated and dispersed with great loss But the proiious 
success had tempted many of tho Hindu population to take 
up arms, and had thrown tho whole provinces of Ajmir and 
Agra into such confusion that Aurangzib thought his own 
pre^nto necessary to restore order ** 

riiuso disturbances had irritated his temper, already rufllcd 
by his failuro beyond tho Indus , and led him, while ho was 
hlill m Dtlhi, to take tho last sUp in i long courso of bigotry 
reviving the jizya or capitation tax on 

At tlio second anniiersary of his accassion {k d bo 

lorbado the ^lar mm, as an invention of firc-worshippcrs, nnd 
airectcxi tho Mahometan lunar year to bo ube<l on all occasions , 
and in tins resolution ho pcrhCvcreHi, notwithstanding long 
continued remonstrances from Ins oflicul iieoplo, on tho 
tliMdv ttntago of a calendar that did not agree with iho seasons." 
n Khitl k 
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At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a party of 
horse attached to him, to suppress all drinking and gambling- 
houses, and to check all ostc&tatious display of idol-worship “ 
Not long afterwards, he abolished all taxes not expressly 
authonzed by the ilahometan law, and all duties on goods 
sold at the great Hmdii fairs, which he considered as polluted 
by their original connexion with idolatry. His remissions, 
as far as they were carried into effect, were productive of great 
inequality , the unauthorized taxes being chiefly those that 
fell “on bankers, great traders, and other ii^abitants of 
towns whom the new rule would have left nearly exempt from 
contribution The land revenue remained as before , and the 
customs and road duties, which were by much the most 
vexatious of all, were rather mcreased than diminished ** 

But, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss to the 
state, without affording any relief to the subject except m a 
few cases, where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the 
revenue officers and jagirdars confined the remission to their 
accounts with the govenuuent, and levied the taxes without 
dimmution on those xmder their authonty Some years later 
he forbade fairs on Hindu festivals altogether ^ and about the 
same time he issued an edict against music, dancing, and 
buffoons, and discharged all the singers and musicians attached 
to the palace He likewise forbade astrology, and dismissed the 
astrologers previously attached to the court He also dis- 
countenanced poets, who used to be honoured and pensioned, 
and abobshed the oiBce and salary of royal poet It is even 
distinctly related that he prohibited the composition and 
recitation of poetry , “ but this extreme austerity must have 
been of very short duration, for bis oivn notes and letters are 
filled with poetical quotations, and sometimes with extem- 
porary verses made by himself His prohibition of history was 
more permanent he not only discontinued the regular annals 
of the empire, which had before been kept by a royal historio- 
grapher, but so effectually put a stop to all record of his 
transactions, that, from the eleventh year of his reign,” the 
course of events can only be traced tlirough the means of letters 
on business and of notes taken clandestinely ” by private 

Kh4fl I^dn meaning in the text ‘ Mir Mubam 

Ibtd mad H&shim composed his history in 

Ibid , the latter part of Aurangzib a reign, 

32 [The Alamgtr nainah waa written but, owing to the well known pro 
by Muhammad Ivdzim in the thirty hibition of that monarch he con 
second year of the emperor a reign , cealed bia work, and from some other 
it goes down to the eleventh year, causes did not pubhsh it until A.a 

^when Aurangzib forbade its continua I14S The book was well received 
tion — ] , on its pubhcation , and, from the 

33 [The word ‘ clandestine has a cucumstance of its having been so 
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individuals A few years later he took off one-half of the customs 
paid by ^fahometans, while he left those of Hindus undimt 
nished Among other minute refdrms, he made further changes 
in the mode of saluting him , and discontmued his public 
appearance at the window of his palace, for fear of affording 
an opportimity for the ceremony of adoration Though few 
of these alterations bore directly on the Hindus, they all tended 
to stir up a scrupulous and captious spirit, and to mark the 
line between the followers of the two religions v> hich it had been 
the policy of former monarchs to efface 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant 
for, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the government were to be received in the courts, 
and tried according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same 
time, a circular order was sent to all governors and persons m 
authority to entertam no more Hindus,'* but to confer all the 
offices immediately under them on Mahometans only 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order , 
and, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection 
But no such laxity appeared m the levy of the jisya 
poll tax so called was imposed, dunng the early conquest^ 
on all infidels who submitted to the ilahometan rule/ and 
was the test by which they were distinguished from those who 
remained m a state of hostility The revival of it excited 
the utmost discontent among the Hindus those at Dellii 
and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and be&ieg^ 
the king’s palace with their complaints and clamours bf* 
attention was paid to these remonstrances On the nest 
Friday, when the king was gomg in procession to the nio»quo, 
ho found the streets completely choked by the crowd of sup 
pliaiits Ho waited some time, m hopes that a passage might 
bo opened by fair means , but ns the mob continued to hoi i 
thtir ground, he ordered his retinue to force their way through, 
and many pereons were trampled under foot by the hon>es 
and Llephants 'this harsh conduct was successful in btnking 
terror, and the tax was submitted to without further demur 
Iho effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long 
showing thtinsclvts At the beginning of this reign the 
Ilinaiw scrtcU the slate as zealously as the ilussulmaiu. 
and ^hal t\tn when employed against people of thtir own 


long coiK««l(>d (AAJ/O iu autlior 
rrvenoU iho litlo ivluvfi Ktuui. 

( « CuAilogM ) Ur«ulc» Jvlukfi 

K1 a liiatory. hvr II I lUot (//ta 
IvfMHa J». C) UKkllwM «blk« 


wiulii Uvat ol Auraiii.xib« mga-'" 
Ld I 

•* [Nearly all the .uvrnuo oil 
had kilicrto Lotii Hiiulu*.— I 
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religioQ ; but their attachment declined as they had experience 
of the new system ; discontent spread among the inhabitants 
of the emperor’s o\vn. dominions, the Rajputs began to be 
disaffected, and every Hindu in the Deckan became at heart 
a partisan of the Marattas.” 

These religious animosities were kindled into a dame by an 
event which took place a few months after the imposition of 
the jizya. Raja Jeswant Sing died at Cabul, leaving a widow 
and two infant sons. The widow immediately set out for 
India, wjthoutdeave or passports ; and on her being stopped 
at the Indus, her escort made an attempt to force the guard 
at Attot, and afterwards did effect the\r passage by some 
neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext for Aurangzxb 
to get the children into his power. He refused them 
admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment with 
his troops. 

But on this occasion the Rajputs united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durgi Das, 
obtained leave to send off part of tbe escort inth their women 
and children to their own country : along with this party 
he despatched the rani and her iiffonts in disguise, while he 
substituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the 
r4ni, all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the 
women’s apartments. In spite of these precautions, many 
hours had not elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were 
awakened, dnd he sent orders that the ram and her children 
should be brought into the citadel. His fears for their actual 
escape were for the time removed by the obstinacy of the 
Rajputs, who refused to give up the widow and children of 


^ IChdfi lOi&n. The general senti 
meiit ol the tune is well shown la a 
lettec to Aurangzib, commonly as- 
cribed to Jeswant Smg. It cannot 
be his work ; for it is the letter of an 
open enemy, whose dominions ore 
about to be mvaded ; and Jeswant 
Smg was senmg against tiie Afghans 
when the ]izya was imposed, and 
continued beyond the Indus till his 
death : it must, besides, have been 
wntten at a later penod, after tho 
decline of the empire had become 
apparent. It is al^ assigned to Rdj 
Smg, rdna ol O udipur, os well as to a 
ra^a named Siibi^ Smg; and the 
Alarattas claim it for Sivaji (Grant 
Dull, vol i. p. 219). It IS not im- 
probable that It 13 the work of some 
private Hindu pohtrcian, who chose 


this way of publishing a sort of mam* 
iesto against the government It is 
not destitute of abihty. It main 
toms the principles of toleration, 
which are violated by the )>zya ; 
exalte the liberality of the former 
pnaces of the house of Timiir , and 
contrasts the flourishmg state of the 
empire m their time with that of the 
present reign, when men of all classes 
and religious are discontented, the 
revenue gone to nun. the people 
oppressed ; and yet the treasury 
empty, the pobce neglected, the cities 
insecure, and the forts falling mto 
decay. (A translation of tins letter is 
given in Orme’s Fragmenlg, p. 252. A 
dosar tronslatiOD, with the Persian, 
was published, bv Mr Weston, m 
1803 ) 
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their raja, and declared themselves ready to die m their defence 
Hia attention was now occupied in overcoming their resistance , 
troops were sent against them, \Wiom they gallantly repulsed 
At length, after the loss of the greater part of their number, 
the supposed ram and her family were seized, while Durga 
Das and the survivors dispersed for the time, and, agam 
assembling at a distance, retired to their own country Their 
protracted defence had given time for the ram to effect her 
escape She arrived in safety m Jodpur, and her eldest son, 
Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign over Marwar, and to be a 
formidable enemy to Aurangzib for all the rest of that monarch a 
life His identity, however, was long exposed to question, 
for Aurangzib, with his usual adroitness, received the sup- 
posititious children as the undoubted issue of Raja Jeswwt 
Sing, directed them to be honourably treated, and afterwards 
employed their pretensions m aid of his attacks on Jodpur 
This outrage towards the family of one of their body, 
combmed with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the 
Rajputs to unite in their own defence Raja Ram Sing ox 
Jeipur, or Amber, whose family was connected with 
the emperor by so many mtermamages and the distinguished 
services of several generations, retained his attachment even 
at the present crisis , but Raj Sing, rana of Oudipur or Mewar, 
entered heartily into the cause of the children of Jeswant Sing, 
and at the same time peremptorily refused to agree to the 
jizya The whole of the western part of Rajputana being 
now opposed to him, Aurangzib assembled an army and 
marched to Ajmir ” Th'om that place he sent on detachments 
to ravage Manvar , and, with his mam army, he made so great 
an impression on the rana as to mduce him to send m overtures 
of submission He was allowed very favourable terms, a 
small cession of territory being accepted in lieu of the jizya, 
and no other sacrifice demanded but a promise not to assist 
Jodpur 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returned to 
Delhi, having been absent less than eight months He had 
scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the rana 
had broken the treaty (probably by giving secret assistance 
to Jodpur), and before many months were over he again set 
out for Ajmir On this occasion he put forth his utmost 
strength, and applied all his energy to the speedy suppression 
of the combmation against him He summoned Pnnee 
hloazzim from the Dcckau, and Pnnee Azam from Bengal , 
and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzerdt to 


KliMl K1 &a. 


Jbtd. 
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invade tKe Rajput territory from that quarter also But the 
pnncipal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipur , while the rana, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aravalh mountains He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains Prince Sfoazzim had by this time reached 
Ujein, and was ordered to adopt the same course , and Pnnee 
Azam, on his arrival, was directed against the Jodpur territory 
and the adjoining part of the rana*s Their orders were to 
employ part of their troops to cut off all supplies from the 
fugitives in the hills, and with the rest to lay waste the country, 
bum and destroy the villages, cut down tlie fruit-trees, and 
carry off the women and children, so as to make the enemy 
feel ail the evils of war in their utmost severity 

It IS consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose that 
these inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling policy 
alone , but his religious prejudices and his hatred of opposition 
make it probable that anger and revenge also had an influence 
even on his calculating temper Whatever were the motives, 
the effect was to complete for ever the alienation of the Rajputs 
They were afterivards often at peace with Aurangzib’s suc- 
cessors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, 
and professed their allegiance, but their service was yielded 
with constraint and distrust, very unlike the zealous attachment 
which formerly made them the prop of the monarchy 

During all this time, the Rajputs kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly Rahtors of Jodpur, in the field, with which, 
aided by their infantry in the bills, they occasioned much 
distress and some danger to their adversaries they cut off 
convoys, attacked detachments, defended favourable positions, 
and sometimes gained important advantages by surpnses and 
night attacks But Durga Dos, who still acted a prominent 
port m their councils, did not trust to force alone for the 
deliverance of his country Ho endeavoured to open a negotia 
tion uitli Prince Hoazzim, and to draw him off from bis 
allegiance by offers to support him m possessing himself 
^of the crowm These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Moazziin, a prince of mature years, and 
next m succession to the throne , but, on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the joungest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty three, and who in hts 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father " 
He at once entered into Durga Das’s views, and although 

^ ilcnuer, \oL L p 103 
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Prince Moazzim warned the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Jloazzim himself 
He therefore set down hia information to envy or some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
until he heard that Durga Das was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of a king 
Tohawai IChan became his prime minister , Mojahid Khan, 
another great nobleman also accepted an ofiBce , and the 
rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued submissive 
to the authority which they had been accustomed to obey 
Aurangzib bad sent all his troops on different detachments, 
and had scarcely one thousand men with him at Ajmu*, when 
he heard that Akher was in full march against him He 
instantly called in Moazzim, with as many of his troops as he 
could assemble but they pi^uced nothing capable of opposing 
Akber, now at the head of 70,000 men Aurangzib’s situation 
seemed hopeless , and, to render it still more desperate, he 
gave way to his old suspicions of Moazzim , and 
his guns to be pointed on that prince’s division But be did 
not lose his penetration even m this perplexity , conjecturing 
that the bulk of Akber’s army had been surprised into revolt, 
rather than led to it by any real disaffection, he sent an officer 
of ability, who was brother to Mojabid Khan, with a small 
body of horse, to get as near as he could to the enemy, and 
try to open a communication with his brother Jlojahid, 
who had never sincerely united with Akber, took the first 
opportunity of coming over to his brother His example 
was followed by other chiefs, and the general inclination was 
30 evident that Tohavvar Khan, when next day sent out with 
the advanced guard, came forward as if to engage with that 
opposed to him, and at once passed over to the emperor’s side 

It is not clear whether there was a real or affected 
suspicion that he came over with treacherous intentions, or 
whether, which is extremely improbable, he really did entertain 
such designs , but a report was set on foot that be intended 
to assassinate the emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his 
• arms, force was used, and he was cut down close to the royal 
pavilion 

Meanwhile his desertion, and that of so many other men 
of all ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay , and, finding 
themselves left to oppo&e the whole Mussulman army, they 
thought It necessary at last to attend to their own safety , 
only Durga Das remaining, with 3,000 hon>o, to protect Prince 
Akbtr on his retreat Tlmt piince was left with scarcely a 
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single Mahometan soldier, and all he could expect from the 
Rajputs was to be allowed^to sliare in their privations He 
therefore resolved to seek an asylum with the Harattas , and, 
eluding pursuit by a march through the hills into Guzerat, 
he made his way to the Concan, and arrived m safety, still 
escorted by Durga Daa, with 600 Rajputs “ 

But the war ivith "Mewar and Jodpur, though it had returned 
into its old channel, continued unabated The liloguls went 
on with their ravages , the Rajputs retaliated by 'Similar 
inroads into Slalwa and having, at length, caught the spirit 
of intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the 
mosques, burned the Koran, and insulted the mullahs The 
chief sufferer by this system of bostibty was the rana of 
Oudipur, whose fertile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and 
was occupied by their troops , while the remote and barren 
tracts under Jodpur i,\ere less exposed to such an impression 
Aurangzib himself was desirous of putting an end to a struggle 
which withdrew him from more impoitant affairs, and by 
his contrivance, the rana was induced to make overtures, 
which were immediately and favourably received The jizya 
was passed over in sdence, the small cession formerly made in 
heu of that impost was now given as a penalty for having 
assisted Akber , but all the other articles were favourable 
to the rana, whose honour was saved by a clause promising 
the restoration of Ajit Sing’s country to him when he should 
come of age ” This treaty allowed Aurangzib to draw off his 
army, without discredit to the Deckan, where its presence could 
no longer be dispensed with , but it did little towards the 
real restoration of tranquillity The western Rajputs were 
stiU in arms , the war with the rana was renewed at no distant 
penod , and the whole of the Rajput states, except Jeipur 
and the little principalities toward the east continued m a 
state of open hostility till the end of Aurangzib’s reign The 
capitals lemamed in the hands of the Aloguls , but, though 
the dissensions among the Rajputs prevented their making 
solid acquisitions, they still severely harassed the troops 
in tlieir own country, and often laid waste the neighbouring* 
provinces » 

^ Letters from Bombay quoted in hometaa newspapers (akhbdrs) of the 
Orme s FragmenU p 267 day, which he mentions were m his 

** Orm^ s FragmenU p 106 Tods possessioo. It is certainly quite 
}td)ast}u3n vol i p 388 unlike the B&jp6t legends being 

^ Tod B Rdjaat^n vol u p 69 distmct and consistent and con 
etc Colonel Tods account of the stantly referring to dates which 
transactions subsequent to the treaty comcide with those of events related 
13 probably rectified from the by other authors 
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CHAPTER III 
FROM 1072 TO 1098 


Allair. ot the D.cltan tc.uraoil-Sirair. oonquo.i 

at Bi.ghat with additional “ I “pn.Sti” 

Mogul ternlory. ond Orot ctoasc. tho horboddo-B.vod • S, jZ 
to tho south of India, toward, tlio end of A D Moguja. 

ond Vell6r, and recovora all lua father s jiiglr in . n 1679 

under Dillr Khin. invade Golcfinda— Lay siege to Bijfipur, a D 

-Sivofl’. .on. Soinbn,!. V’d TL^od-Cto^^ 

father— Siege of Bljiipur raised— Death of Sivaj ^j^jo^ledged 
—Unsuceosaful attempt to set aside Sombaji— He ‘I ““ V-,^od 
rija— Sombaji’a cruelty— Hia obstinacy in be«eging 
by Prince Ahber— PloUagoinat hie authority— Execut ona Gi 
self up to a favourite. Colueho-Faile at J*nJ«it-Declme of h.a 
in the Deckan-Aurangtlb arr.Aoa in Uie Deckan, A d. Ifi83-^a 
— Hifl first operations, AD 1084 — “ip. ^^_t.,iravaee 9 
army m the COncan— Invasion of Bliipur. A o 1 { agion^of 

the country m the emperor’s rcar-Failuro 
DtjApur, AD IC80— Sambajl plunders nioies 

Gole6nda— Jlakes peace wiUi the king— Aurongtlb, in par . ^ 

against BljApCir— Takes the capital and destroys the the 

AO 1080 — Aurangtlb breaks the peace with GolcOnd^ » 
capital and subverU the monarchy, September, a d IW7 , , A» the 
Princo Moattim — Effects of these cenquMts— Disordere 
Deckan— Aurangzlb takes possession of Bl)6pur and Goleo t 
o. Tonforo, AD 1088-Iniolrnly of S.mbo]l-Princo Akb.t SOM « 
Persia— Sambajl mode prisoner— Put to death, "U^t, A . .g 
Weakness of the Marattas — Aurangzlb sends a 
Rdighar— Regency of R4ja R6m— BAighar token, 10 . 

Rdm escapes to Jimi— Is proclaimed raja— System of ‘\®/!?^jr^attaa 
• by the Marattas — ZulfikAr lUi^n sent to reduce Jinjl, 1091 , ^ 

renew the war by desultory operations under mdependen J 

AD 1092 — Comparison of tho Mogul and Moratta armies— 

JinjI committed to Pnnee C&mbakhsh, a d. 1094 — the 
— He obstructs the siege — Sontajf G6rpara advances to ra 
siege, ad. 1C97 — CAmbokhsli placed under r-®®^amt by 
Retreat of the besiegers — Aurangzlb cantons on the 
C&mbakhsh — Increased disaffection of Zulfikdr — He renews ‘ 
but protracts the operation, A D 1697— Resentment of tlio e p 
— Jinjl taken, ad 1698 

The continuance of tbia warfare did not prevent Aurangzi^ 
from turning all the resources be could command to 
settlement of the Deckan, where many changes of momen 
had taken place, while he was engaged in other quarters. *Vhe 
his forces^were first drawn off for tho war with tho Afghani 
(ad. 1672), Khan Jeban, hia general in the Deckan, foun 
himself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against the 
Marattas ; and would probably have been unable to detenu 
his oAvn province, if their leader had been disposed to nUack 
it. But while things were in this position, the king of Bijapnr 
died,' and the state of discord into which his country fell 

Sekandar, 


> [v\ll Adil Shdh died in 1672, 
only five years old — Eu ] 


1 was succeeded by his a 
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offered greater temptations to Sivaji than were presented 
by any attack on the Moguls The part of Bijapur which 
most attracted him on this occasion was that on the sea, 
with the adjoining Ghats , and m the course of the years 1673 
and 1674 a d , after a succession of battles and sieges, ho made 
himself master of tho whole of tho southern Concan (except tho 
points held by tho English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), 
and of a tract above tho Ghats, extending farther to tho east 
than tho upper courso of tho Kishna Though Sivaji had 
long borno tho privileges of sovereignty, ho conceived it 
suitable to the undertakings ho had now in view to assume 
the exercise of them with greater solemnity than before 
He was therefore again inaugurated at Ratgliar with all tho 
ccrcmomes of a Mogul coronation , including his being weighed 
in gold, and distributing nch presents to all around him 
At tho same time ho changed tho titles of his principal officers 
from Persian to Sanscrit , and while he thenceforth assumed 
all the pomp of a Mahometan pnnee, he redoubled his attention 
to the duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity 
than ever vn food and other things connected with cast * 

The long penod for which Sivaji had been employed m bis 
conq^uests encouraged tho Moguls to make an incursion into 
lus possessions soon after this ceremony , but they had reason 
to repent their temerity Sivaji, without moving in person, 
sent detachments into tho imperial temtory , and these 
bands took two forts, plundered tho country to tho heart of 
Khandesh and Bccar, and even penetrated into Guaerat as 
far as Barocb, where for tho first time they crossed tho river 
Kerbadda ^cse incursions took place m 1675 , and as he 
hoped they might induce tho Moguls to refrain from disturbing 
him again, they left Sivaji at lii^rty to execute a design that 
had long occupied his thoughts This was the recovery of his 
father’s jagir, and a further extension of his conquests in tho 
south of India The jagir had hitherto remained in tho hands 
of his younger brother, Vencaji, who held it under the nominal 
supremacy of the government of Bijapur Sivaji was therefore 
now at hberty either to claim it os heir or to conquer it as an 
enemy , and his views were particularly directed to it from 
his having lately been joined by Raghunath Narain, the Bramin 
who had formerly managed it on the part of Shahji, and had 
aftenvards been minister to Vencaji until a recent quarrel 
This man was useful to Sivaji, both from his knowledge and 
connexions But as he could not safely set out on so remote 

* £lr Ozenden wlio was savoy much more splendid than would have 
from Bombay to SivajI was present been expected among early Marattos 
at bis coronation, and describee it os It look place on the 6th of Juno, 16 <4 
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an expedition without leaving a friend in his rear, ho took 
advantage of the jealousy of Bijapur and fears of the Aloguls 
entertained by the king of Golcon^a, and proposed an alliance 
to him against their common enemies His overtures being 
encouraged ho marched for Golconda with an army of 30 000 
horse and 40 000 infantry He halted for some time at 
Golconda to make a definite settlement of his alliance , when 


it was agreed that he waa to share with the king whatever 
conquests he made beyond his father’s jngir, and that the king 
was to supply him with a sum of money and a train of artillery, 
reserving all his other forces to keep the armies of Bijapur 
and the Moguls in check Having thus secured his rear, 
Sivaji crossed the Kishna at Camul proceeded through Cadapa 
and passing close to Aladras * presented himself before Jinji 
(Gingee), 600 miles from his oim territories Jinji was a strong 
and important hill fort belonging to Bijapur, but was given 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the 
commander Tlie heavy part of his army, which he had left 
behind, next laid siege to and ultimately took, Vellor , while 
Sivaji had a personal interview ivith his brother, ond endea 
voured to persuade him to give him a share of their fathers 
possessions Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'mi 
and various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of 
Shahji’s jagir m the Mysore While thus employed, he heard 
of the invasion of Golconda by the Moguls and the government 
of I^japur on which ho marched off to the north leaving his 
conquests in charge of his half brother, Santaji, who bad 
joined him on his first arrival As soon as Sivaji was out 
of reach, Venoaji made an attempt to recover his possessions, 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Vencaji * 
was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which Ae had conquered from 
ijapur The king of Golconda had by this time come to a 
settlement with the Moguls , and Sivaji after conquering the 
istric^ of Belari and Adorn on his way, passed on to Baighar 
w he reached after an absence of eighteen months 
t invasion of Golconda was owing to a change in the policy 

K rfi ^ ^han Jehan had been removed, and succeeded 

by DUir Khan perhaps the best of Aurangzib’s officers His 
still small but a considerable portion of his troops 
were Patans like himself, and he made up for all deficiencies 
by his own vigour and activity The king of BijApur was 

Myiore from^* ^*"8 Their disputes led to the fiwt 

• [V^Ss interference of The English m the 

Bons one lentmate^l^L^^u’7 affairs of the Deckan m 1740 *«« 

the other S7 DuH e i 
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still a miuor, and various revolutions had taken place among 
his mimsters and guardians DiUr formed a umon v^ith one of 
them, and made the abox3>mentioned attack on Golconda 
The regent of Bljapur, who acted with him on that occasion, 
died soon after , and Dilir, by supporting the claims of an 
Abyssinian, named Masaud, to succeed him, acquired a perfect 
ascendency in the councils of Bijapur But Aurangzib, not 
satisfied with these advantages, sent down Fnnce jMoazzim, as 
viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dihr, as general, 
was to enforce In execution of this plan, DiUr renewed 
the war with Bijapur, and laid siege to the capital The 
regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji, who, not finding 
himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, invaded 
and laid waste the ilogul territory with more than ordinary 
seventy Ho was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather flight, 
from one of those inroads , but, almost immediately after^vards, 
appeared m greater strength than ever, and took several forts 
from the ilogula But Dihr Khan still persevered in the 
siege, and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
come to hi3 assistance before it was too late Sivaji had sot 
off for this purpose, when he was surprised by the intelligence 
that his son, Samba}i, had deserted to the Moguls This 
young man, who had none of his father’s qualities, except 
his courage, had given himself up to debauchery , and having 
attempted to violate the vnfe of a Bramin, was imprisoned 
by Sivaji m one of bis hill forts Ho now escaped from his 
place of confinement, and fled to Dibr, who received him 
with open arms, intending to make use of him among the 
Marattas as a counterpoise to his father The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sivaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, 
disapproving of Dilir’s views, ordered Sambaji to be sent 
prisoner to his own camp , and Dilir, whose honour was pledged 
for his safety, connived at his return to his father Sleanwhile 
the defence of Bijapur had surpassed expectation Sivaji, as 
soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions , and Dilir Khan, finding his supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege The price of Sivaji’s alliance was 
a cession of the territory between the Tumbadra and Kishna, 
and of all the king’s rights over the jagir of Shahji This 
last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual control over his brother , 
and Vencaji’s mortification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worldly affairs , when all Sivaji’a 
designs were cut short by an illness which carried him off on 
the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty third year of his age 
Though the son of a powerfifl chief, be had begun life 
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danng and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into a 
skilful general and an able statesman, and left a character 
■which has never since been equalled or approached by any 
of his countrymen The distracted state of the neighbouring 
countries presented openings by jvhich an inferior leader 
might have profited , but it required a genius like his to 
avail him'^elf as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling 
a zeal for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattds It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept 
together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evds of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced His devotion latterly degenerated into 
extravagances of superstition and austerity, but seems never 
to have obscured his talents or soured his temper * 

When Sambaji returned from the JWogul camp, be was 
again placed in confinement at Panalla, and was there ■when 
his father died This circumstance, and some expressioM 
of imeasmess which had fallen from Sivaji regarding the 
future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext for alleging 
that he designed the succession for the second, Raja Ram, 
a boy of ten years old The mtngues of this young prince s 
mother gained acceptance to the story , and the Bramin 
ministers, who dreaded Sambaji’s violence, and looked ivith 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic, 
and sent orders for the close arrest of Sambaji, concealing 
Sivaji’s death till that object should be accomplished 

But Sambaji, who was a pnsoner at large within PanaUa 
contnved to get possession of the secret, and announced h« 
own accession to the garrison, who immediately acknowledge 
his authority He did not at first venture out of his stronghold, 
but the public opinion was favourable to his right , the Bramin 
ministers fell out among themselves , a force that was sent 
to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he At 
length made his entry into Raivhar as undisputed sovereign 
(June 1680) ® ^ 

His prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove the 


[Aurangilb did not sttompt to 
conceal either hia own satisfaction at 
Si^jl • death or tho menu of the foe 
He was, 1 e said, a great captain 
and the only ono who has bad tho 
to raise a new kingdom 
viule 1 haio been cndkavouruig to 


destroy the ancient sovereignties o 

Indio. My armies have been 
ployed against him for nineteen 
and nevertheless his state has bow 
always increasing (Oritie s 
rntntt )— Ed ] 
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prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable im- 
pression was effaced by his cruelties after his accession He 
put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering death , 
ho impnsoned her son, Raja Ram threw the Bramin ministers 
who had been most active against him into irons, and beheaded 
such of his other enemies as were not protected by the sanctity 
of their class The same prevalence of passion over policy 
appeared m his foreign proceedings Sivaji had always been 
in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 
bad occasionally made great efforts to reduce them Sambajfs 
first operations were against tlu^ people , and as they were 
near neighbours to his capital, ho took a personal interest 
in the war, and for a long time gave up his whole thoughts 
to subduing them, as if he had no other enemy in the world 
He was not diverted from this pursuit even by the arrival 
of Pnnee Akber in his camp (June, 1C81) He received the 
pnnee with honour, and acknowledged him as emperor, yet 
showed no intention of rendering his pretensions useful by 
supporting them against Aurangzib The nmval of Akber 
suggested to the party stiU secretly opposed to Sambaji the 
possibility of obtaining his sanction to the claim of Raja Bam 
Their plot was soon discovered, many of their leaders were 
trampled to death by elephants, and among the sufferers 
was one of the chief Bramin ministers, whose eminent services 
to Sivaji seemed to protect him from capital punishment 
almost as much as his sacred order 

The disaffection to Sambaji’s government produced by these 
executions was increased by other causes He neglected or 
persecuted his father’s ministers, while be throw his own 
affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha, a Bramin 
from Hindostan, who had gamed his favour by encouraging 
his vices, as well as by his insinuating manners and superficial 
accomphshments 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jmjera (a d 1682) He endeavoured to 
construct a mound to connect the island with the mainland, 
and he afterwards attempted an assault by means of boats 
All his exertions were in vain , and when he was constrained 
to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his mortification 
by sallying out and plundering his villages They soon after 
injured him still more sen‘«ibly by entirely defeating his fleet 
at sea Exasperated by these affronts, he charged the Euro- 
pean settled on the coast with liavmg contnbuted to produce 
them he began hostilities in person against the Portuguese, 
with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly proceeded 
to the same extremity with the English, although they had 
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hitherto always been treated as friends These petty operations 
were mtemipted by attacks from the Moguls, the precursors 
of the appearance of Aurangzib ^ambaji’s chiefs had not been 
entirely inactive in the Dcckan during his o\m occupation with 
the Abyssinians , but great relaxation had been introduced 
into discipline, and it was increaecd, along with all other 
disorders, by the habits to which the raja liad given himself 
up His whole time ^vas spent in idleness and debauchery , 
the vast treasures left by Sivaji w ere soon dissipated , and, 
although Calusha added to the general disaffection by increasing 
the land revenue the income of the state was inadequate to 
its expenditure The troops left long in arrears appropnated 
the plunder taken on expeditions to their own use, and* 
degenerated from the comparatively regular bands of Sivaji 
into the hordes of rapacious and destructive freebooters which 
they have ever since n^mamed 

By this time Aurangzib liad made his treaty with the 
rana of Oudipur , and, after leaving a detachment to ravage 
the Jodpur territory, moved with the whole force of his empire 
to the conquest of the Deckan 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib 
to have combined with the kings of Bijapur and Golconda 
m putting down Sambaji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan , but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and would not 
sincerely umte with him, so that Sambaji would never want a 
retreat while they had dominions m which to harbour him 
It ^^t least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms 
j Golconda was Aurangzib’s primary object, 

and that he judged the reduction of Sambaji to be a necessary 
^nsequence of success m his other more important undertaking 
He had seen with pleasure the warn of those kings with each other 
an with the Marattas, had fomented their internal disorders 
and ^emed so far blinded aa to think that everything that threw 
®®han into confusion must turn to his advantage 
. ® advance was to Burhanpur, where he made a long 

a , as he afterwards did at Aurangabad He was occupied 
periods on political and financial arrangements , 
ef ^ 4 -^ sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to enforce 
the common sense of bis 

otticers had led them to avoid 

Burhanpur, he sent Prince Azam with a 
ot.Tl e ° “■<’ hill forte near the junction 

with a ^1 f " '' ‘h the Ghate , and Prince Moazzim 

to the ^ Remain the Concan, and penetrate 

to the south of Sambaji-s- country and the borders of that 
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of It IS as diffictilt to sco aay general design in the 

employment of these armies as to understand the pnnciples 
on ^\l^ch their operation*! \»cro conducted Tho strong fort 
of SaUr nis gi\en up by previous concert to Princo Azam, 
and this petty intnguo may have tempted Aurangzib to detach 
a force to this unconnected point , but to send a largo array 
of cavalry * among tho rocks and thickets of tho Toncan, 
uhcro there uero no roads, no forage, and no field lor tho 
employment of horse, shows a uant of ludgmcnt that it is 
quite impossible to explain Moaz7im marched the u hole length 
of tho Concan unopposed , yet by the time be got to tho 
neighbourhood of Goa, bo had lost almost tho uholo of his 
4iorscs and cattle and c\cn his men began to <mflcr from 
scarcity Tlio pres.aure was increased by Samba 3 t, who stopped 
up the Gluts, uliilo bis cruiacrs cut olF tlio \ebscls tlut ucro 
sent uith supplies by sea, and Moazzim thought himself 
fortunate uhen ho was able to emerge into tlio country above 
the Ghats with tho remains of Ins d smounted army Ho 
was pursued by the effects of an unwholcsorao climato and 
unusual food, and ost a great port on of b s men by an epidemic 
which broke out at Wahva, near "Minch, on tho ^shna, whero 
ho encamped for tho per od of tho rams 

^Vhen tho season opened be was directed to enter tho 
tomtory of Bijapur from tho south west, so as to co-operato 
with Pnnee Azam, who, after failing in his expedition against 
tho forts, was despatched \nth a powerful array to invade 
Bijapur , whi o Aurangz b himself advanced to Abmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Khan Jch4n at Aurangabad 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate 
tho invasion of his country Ho gradually assembled a body 
of horse in tho north of the Concan, behind tho right flank 
of Aurangzib’s armies, which from thence moved rapidly 
along their rear, sacked and burned tho great city of BuchAnpur, 
and then drew off again to the Concan, leaving all tho country 
through which it had passed m a blaze So secret as well as 
rapid were tbe movements of this body, that Khan Jehan 
marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, found 
himself entirely off tho line of its retreat 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Solapur and wa** 
advancing towards Bijapur , but ho found himself unable to 
copo wth the array that was sent out to oppose him, and was 
compelled to retreat beyond the Bima , while Moaz^im, too 
weak to attempt any movement by liimself, was obliged to 
wait for reinforcements, by which he was escorted to Ahmed 
nagar with tho wreck of his fine army 
* 0mi»8a}s 40 000 
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After these failures Aurangzib advanced m per on to Sola 
pur, and sent on Princo Azam with his army reinforced 
although the distance was so shtrt, the Bijapur troops cut oH 
the pnnce’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into 
his camp by Ghazi ud dm * The impression ho made was 
still small, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to tlio 
siege in person 

It was m the present stage of the war that the Sfarattas 
seeing the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another bold 
inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered the city of 
Baroch and retreated after ravaging the adjoirung part of 
Guzerat It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition from motives of his oivn, or in concert with the 
Deckan kings He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alliance with the king of Golconda , and on this fact becoming 
known to Aurangzib he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golconda, and sent an army to invade that 
kingdom From his usual distrust of powerful armies and 
great commanders, the force ho sent was insufficient , and 
ere long he was constrained to send his son, Prince Moazuin 
with a large body of troops, to support the first armyi and 
take the command of the whole The government of Golconda 
was in a very different state from the distracted condition 
of Rijapur The king, Abul Hasan, though indolent and 
voluptuous was popular , and his government and finance 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to whom be 
wisely gave his full confidence But the exclusive emplo3mient 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibrahim Khan, the commander in chief, into who'ie hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different 
arrangement When Moazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
him with the greater part of his army iladna Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city , the king fled 
to the hill fort of Golconda and Heider^bad was seized and 
plundered for three successive days I\loazzim did his best 
to check this breach of disciphne , and it gave the utmost 
displeasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or 
even policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to 
the croivn, which he violently suspected that i\foaz7im had 
embezzled for his oivn ambitions purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under Shah Jehan Having thus 
effectually crippled the king of Golconda, he granted him 


• Tho ancestor ol the present NizAm 
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peace for a great pecuniaiy payment, and turned his whole 
forces to the reduction of Bijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appeara at this time to have 
m Ited away ; for, although the walls of the city are six miles 
in circumference, Aurangzib was able to invest it completely, 
while he employed a portion of his array on a regular attack 
and breach. So well was the blockade kept up, that by the 
time the breach was practicable the town was distressed for 
provisions ; and as the garrison, though small, was composed 
of Patans, it was thought prudent to give them favourable 
terms. Aurangzib entered the place on a portable throne 
through the breach, the young king was made prisoner,’ and 
Bijapur, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the 
deserted condition in which it now stands.* 

Xo sooner bad Bijapur fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
break the peace with Golconda ; and the means he employed 
were as base as the design was perfidioas. He drew his army 
near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and he obtained jewels and 
gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate king, anxious at any 
coat to purchase his fnendship, or at least his compassion; 
but during all this interval he was intriguing with the 
ministers of Golconda, and debauching the troops ; and when 
his plot was iipe for execution, he published a manifesto 
denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and soon after 
laid siege to bis fort. From this moment Abul Hasan seemed 
to cast aside his efiemmacy; and, though deserted by his 
troops, be bravely defended Golconda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery ; and he then bore his 
misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has endeared 
his memory to his subjects and their descendants even to 
this day. 

Durmg this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 


^ [Grant DuS Bays that the young 
pnnee was kept a close prisoner in the 
^loghul camp for three years, ivhea he 
(lied suddenly, not mthout suspicion 
of ha^'lng been poisoned by Aorang* 
zib. Hr. Morley {Catalogue, p 78) 
says that he died m 1C99 — Ed ] 

* “ Tlio walla, which are of hewn 
stone, and % ery lofty, are to this day 
entire, and, being surmounted by the 
cupolaa and minarets of pubhc build 
mgs, still present to the spectator, 
from without, the appearance of a 
dounshmg city , but withm, all is 
sohtude, ^ence, and desolation. The 
deep moat, the double rampart, and 
the rums of the splendid palaces m 
the citadel attest the former magni> 


mosque is a grand edidce, and the 
tomb of Ibrahim Add Sh&h, already 
mentioned, is remarkable for its 
elegant and graceful architecture , 
but the chief feature m the scene is 
the mausoleum of Mohummud Adil 
Shah, the dome of which filU the eye 
from every pomt of ^^ew ; and, 
though in itself entirely devoid of 
ornament, its enormous dimensions 
and austere simpbcity mvest it with 
an air of melancholy grandeur, which 
harmonizes with the wreck and deso- 
lation that surround it ” (Grant 
Dull, \ot 1 p 340) One is at a loss, 
on seeing these nuns, to conjecture 
how so small a state could have mam 
tamed such a capital 
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were stirred up by some indiscreet communic'itions between 
Abul Hasan and Pnnco Aloazzim Tlie object of this inter 
course was to procure the prince’^ intercession wth his father 
but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirmation of all 
his former surmises, and ho lost no time in securing lloazzmi 
who remained in more or le^ stnct confinement for nearly 
seven years Sloazzim seems never to have given any cause 
for these alarms All accounts give him credit for caution and 
'moderation Bernier says no slave could bo more obedient 
or seem more devoid of ambition he, however, lunts that 
his was ratlier too like Aurangzib’s own conduct in his youth 
and perhaps tlie same reflection may have occurred to the 
emperor ' , 

‘\nrangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes but 


bad sown a harvest of which he and his postenty were to 
reap the bitter produce Tlie governments which m some 
degree kept up order in the Deckan being annihilated the 
frame of society which depended on tliem was dissolved, 
and the scattered material remained as elements of discord 
Though the Patans and foreign mercenaries may liave obtained 
service with the emperor, the rest of the troops of both armies 
were obliged to join Sambaji, or to plunder on their own 
account The distant zemindars seized every opportunity to 
make themselves independent, and, among all the wars and 
robberies to which they betook themselves, were always ready 
to befriend the Marattas, whom they looked on as the patrons 
of anarchy those most within reach of the Moguls were 
disaffected to their conquerors , and from this motive, and the 
new bom feeling of religious opposition, were always ready to 
assist their enemies , so that, m spite of a short gleam of 
prosperity after the fall of Golconda, Aurangzib might date 
from that event a tram of vexations and disasters which 
followed him to the grave 

not remiss m taking advantage of his present good 
fortune He took possession of all the territories of Bijapur 
and Golconda, oven their latest southern conquests ho 
seized on Shahji’s jagir m the Mysore, confining Vencaji to 
ianjore, and compeUmg the Marattas m Sivaji’s late ae 
quisitiOM to ay to tlieir forts But m all these countries ho 
had httle more than a military occupation the districts 
Lwrff a”?'* “hd other zemindars, and were 

governed by military leaders, islio received 25 per cent for 
““Meeting and who sent up the balance, after 
pajmg their troops, to the king, unless as often happened. 


• I ernier vol i p jo© 

IOb4.1 ud du. wu Ull govm.» ol th. De=kd»._ED ] 
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assignments were made for a period of years on fixed districts 
for the payment of other chiefs.* 

During all these great er^ts Sambaji remained in a state 
of personal inertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians to 
the enchantments of Calusha, but naturally explained by the 
stupor and mental debility produced by a course of drunhennesa 
and debauchery. 

Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
\ nothing from such an ally, quitted his court and repaired ► 
to Persia, where he lived till a.d. 1706. The chiefs exerted 
themselves individually against the Moguls, notwithstanding 
the inefficiency of their raja ; but, in spite of their resistance, 
the open country belonging to the Marattas was gradually taken 
possession of, and Aurangzib was preparing for a systematic 
attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his officers 
unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into his hands. 
Sambaji was enjoying himself, with a small party of attendants, 
in a favourite pleasure-house, at Sangameswar m the Concan, 
when intelligence of his unguarded situation was brought to 
Tokarrab Khan, the Mogul officer at Coldpdr.” Though 
this place is only fifty or sixty miles from Sangameswar, it is 
separated from it by the range of Gbits ; and as Tokarrab 
Khdn was only a governor of a district, his neighbourhood 
(if it could so be called) gave little uneasiness to Sambaji 
or those about him. Being an active and enterprising soldier, 
he set off with a small body of troops, and took his measures 
so well that he reached Sangameswar before his march was 
suspected. Sambaji might still have escaped, for, before his 
house was surrounded, some of his followers ran in with 
information, of the arrival of the Moguls ; but Sambaji was 
in a state of intoxication, and replied by threatening them 
with punishment for such insulting intelligence. Soon after, - 
Tokarrab made his appearance ; most of the attendants fied ; 
Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save his master ; 
and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph to the 
imperial head-quarters.** 

* [** Tlie operations of the Moguls establishment of the Bntish empire, 
m the Dockim, although they broke — Ed.] 

to piecos the consistoncy of both the ** Grant Duff. From a letter in 
Mohommeilan and Hindd principal*- the Rakdxmi Kardim (the forty-drst 
Vies, substituted no paramount m the India House copy) it appears 
authonty in their place, and fur- that the plan ongmated with Aurang- 
mshed an opportunity and example ziblumsolf, and wasexecutodmstnet 
to ad\entun3rs of all classes to conformity to his orders. Tokarrab, 
scramble for poner, annihilating alt by that letter, seems to ha%e been 
ncht except tliat of the sword.” besieging Fam&lo. 

(Wilson’s note, Mill’s IV. 92 ) ** Caluslia u generally, but erro- 

Henco the anarchy, which opened tlia neoi&ly, believed to have betrayed 
vvuv for tho contentions of the DngU^ hia master, 
and the French, and tlio ultimate 
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They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the dm 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who flocked to see their dreaded 
enemy and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they 
were ordered into confinement Aurangzib probably intended 
to spare bis prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for 
gaming possession of his forts , but Sambaji, now roused to a 
sense of his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invita 
tion to become a JIussulman by language so insulting to the 
emperor, and so impious towards his prophet, that an order was 
given for bis immediate execution The sentence was probably 
issued on the ground of blasphemy , for it was attended with 
studied barbaiity, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangzi 
His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue was 
cut out, and he was at last beheaded along with his favourite, 
Calusha , 

Though his person had been despised by the Slarattas, his 
fate was pitied and resented , and the indignation and religious 
hatred of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever 
Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their cbanc 
of resistance appeared to be very small The overwhelming 
force of Aurangzib, lus personal reputation, even the pomp 
and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very ® 
the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe which they 
experienced m tlieir former wars with his lieutenants ibei 
weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, remaining 
himself near Puna, sent a force to lay siege to their capita 
of Raigbar The principal chiefs bad assembled there on me 
death of Sambaji, bad acknowledged his infant son, afteriTards 
called Saho, as raja, and bad nominated Ins uncle, Baja Ram, 

to be regent , 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison an 
provisions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for any 
service that might arise Raigbar held out for several months, 
until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls by a Mawab 
chief, whom some personal disgust, combined \vith the general 
despondency, induced to this act of treason ” The infant 
raja was now in the hands of the enemy, and it was resohed 


It seems unaccountable that 
these forts which at some times 
are taken by a dozen at a time at 
others held out for years against 
well-oquippod armies but they are 
often til garrisoned and without 

E rovuions the garrison la often paid 
y lands wluch ho under the fort and 
make them dependent on the enemy 
oven good garrisons are often sur 


prised from o\er confidence t®,, 
strength of tlte place, * ,,,.4 

despair when they find difficul 
n\ercoroe which they thought iM 
mountable Wien such forts are 
good order, wiUi properly 
gomsons and stores, it a 

the military resources ond 
courage of Eurdpeana to make an 
impression on them 
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that the regent, instead of exposing to risk the last representa- 
tive of Sivaji, should withdiaw to the distant fortress of Jinji 
in the Carnatic , while his fdrts m the Deckan were to be put 
m a good state of defence, and his troops dispelled in their 
villages, ready to profit by better times Raja Ram accordingl v 
proceeded with a few followers m disguise through the hostile 
provinces between him and Jfnji When he reached that 
place, he proclaimed his arrival, and assumed the title of raja, 
on the ground of the captivity of his nephew He was fortunate 
m an adviser in Pnllad, one of the Bramin ministers, who had 
sufficient talents to gam au ascendency over the other ministers 
and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not desirable, 
even if it had been practicable, to do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the Marattas would 
never have been formed into a nation , hut now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their 
mode of war, required that it should be left to operate by 
individual exertions The plan best adapted to them was, 
to bend before a blow, to offer nothing tangible for the enemy 
to attack, and to return to the charge with undimimshed 
vigour whenever it suited them to take the part of assailants 
Accordingly, their chiefs who were m possession of lands 
lost no time m making their submission to the Iilogul, and none 
were louder in professions of zeal and attachment than they , 
but they almost all kept up a communication with the rebels, 
allowed their retainers to join them, even sent parties secretly, 
under their own relations, to share in plundenng expeditions, 
and did more mischief as spies and hollow confederates than 
they could have dono as open enemies The soldiers also, 
when they had no efficient government or regular treasury 
to look to, formed each his own plan for his individual profit 
The thirst for plunder was always the strongest passion of 
the nation, from the first robbers under Sivaji to the most 
opulent times of the monarchy Their only word for a victory 
IS, “ to plunder the enemy ” , and though thev readily combine 
for common objects, jet even then the mass is moved by each 
man’s eagerness for Ins separate booty When this spirit 
was called into activity, it required but a moderate interference 
on the part of the government to give it a direction that 
ruudered it more formidable than the courage of disciplined 
armies 

When the ifaratta government appeared to have been 
expelled from tUo Deckau, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikar 
Ivhan, the son of \ssad Iviion, who had distiugui:>bcd himself 
by tho captuio of Raighar, to give it its deathblow by* tbo 
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rtiluctson of Tin]! “ /uliiLtr, on lun amval, found that 
las forci, thoUf^h crmmiir-tUt, ua<i not Mifijcicnt to mluce 
or c\tn to jinihi iUl jhco Ifo to \uxmgijb for 

ixinforotmint^i nrui m tic imantiini. imj)lo\cd part cf 
nrm^ in lc\ \ contnl ulioiu on 1 uijort “ nnd other southrm 
countries AunriirrHi ux< in no cordit on to funivsh Uo 
rtinforttim nts di-stn.d Ho hul i-cnt hii fon Cimlalhh 

Mithnnarnii tonduLoW^kuiktra n fort not far from Uijapur 
mIucIi thoui^h onl^ htld l»> tic head of one cf the predatory 
tnboi of the Dickan u is htroii^ die u^h to hifllc ill hia efforts 
A still tnitcr diunnd fer trooi is created b> ll e rc-api»car 
ance of the Mirittas thcimeUn No sooner was Hija Kam 
Mtthd ill Jinji th in he dci>|>atehcd Inn tvio mo. t active chefs 
baiitaji Gurjnn and Ditnji Jadu to iinhc a divert on m h v 
oun country Heforo thev armed !.oino hands of d arced 
Ihj ipur troops had li^un to {hinder on their own account 
anel ns soon na the-vc well known leaders made their appearance 
^Iarltta lioiv'nicn is.'^ued from every vilhj,e, and flocked to 
jom their standirvla UAiu Clnnder Pant who wn left at 
Saltan m the civil charge of wlnt little territory rcmairid 
to the ilarattas had os'e.mbleel sonio Iroojs uilliin Ins own 
districts and b\ ojijicilmg to the predatory «pint U'orc 
adverted to, be now eiHexl i new ind niu»t efficient anav 


at once into existence llis plm was to confer on trerv nun 
of intlucnco amongst the soldiery a nght to levy the r/ouf 
and other claims on tlio Mnratta govcnimcnt, on all pbccs 

notmita posse ^loii and loplundtrandlay wistcevcrvcounlry 

tint refused this tnbule llic contnhutions were to go to the 
pay ment of the troops the booty to Iho actual captors an^ 
each chief vris authorized to impo e for hia pcrsonil benefit 
a new exaction called gfas daria, or corn aid }(i'J inoncj 
liiis invitation put every horsennn in the country in motion 
Most of the pnncipil 'Maralta niniea ippcar (and niiny for the 
liret time) as leaders of independent pirties of \ inous strength ^ 
VT iich set out to enneh themselves at tie expense of the 
a subjects Bometiraca eich acting singly and sometimes 
vvi I a gimeral concert and fixed plans for rendezvous and 
retreat armies of Santaji and Danaji though under 

the control of thoso chiefs acted much on the same system 


afUJrlhomlucticr 
of and Hoidcrdbid and tic 

taking of Samba remamed to fin li 
Bomo objects wh eh t1 en appeared 
'y attainable but aft?«^ 
extended m such a cliain that la 
conlJ not Deckui lor tho,c“ 

of h . U» H, olltn lamented 
necessity of the relaxat on whicl |iu 


absence occasioned m the go\ cramenl 
of ilmdostan and wnsuld frecjofotly 
Bo^ to lua confdants in private jV 
dialovol subjects lave iroposed U * 
plo>U ng upon me that tley nay 
enjoy commands and 1 onours. 
{tradatKhai p T? } — Ed} 

* Called by tl o itarattas Chan 
tUwar 
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the Alarattas spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole 
Deckan was filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion 

It was now that tho 'Mogtfl and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared with 
which side the advantage lay The long tranquillity and mild 
government and manners established ba Akbcr, and the 
greater mixture with the Hmdus, fir««t began to soften the 
characlei of the northern conquerors of India The negligence 
of Jchangir’s reign, and the internal quiet of Shah Jehni’s, 
weio lespcctivelj unfavourable to di<5cipline and to military 
spiiit , and, by tho time ave are speaking of, both were very 
sensibly impaired The nobles had far advanced towards 
the sloth and effeminacv for which they have since been noted, 
and even tho'^e who retained their energy were unsuited to 
active service They all went into the field in coats of wadding, 
that would resist a sword and over that chain or plate 
aimour , and were mounted on large and showy horses, with 
hugo saddles, and ample housings of cloth oi velvet from 
which many streamers of different coloured satin, and often 
pail's of the bushy ox tails of Tibet, hung down on each side 
The horse’s neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, 
bells and ornaments of the precious metals , and as each soldier 
imitated his superior, so far as bis means would admit, they 
foimcd a cavalry admirablv fitted to prance in a procession, 
and not ill adapted to a chaigo in a pitched battle, but not 
capable of any long exeition, and still less of any continuance 
of fatigue and hardship 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, 
the gro'ssest abuses had crept into the military department 
"Many officers only kept up half tho number of their men, and 
others filled the ranks avitli tlieir menials and slaves Such 
comrades corrupted tho soldiers by their example and ex- 
, tingmshed spirit by degrading the military character The 
indulgence and connivance necessary for chiefs so conscious 
of their own delinquencies completed the rum of their troops 
They could neither bo got to keep watch nor to remain alert 
on picket , and their sluggish liabits would have prevented 
them ever turmng out on an emergency, even if the time 
required to adjust their bulky housings and heavy defensive 
armour had not put it out of question ” 

The emperor’s camp equipage was m all tho pomp of 

The Frenchman praised tlio pay when the> failed to do either ’ 
lugh pay and said the service was (Gcniclh Carren 1 1 Ghurcl ill s Collec 
di\ersion nobody would fight or lot >oI iv See also tho Bondela 
keep watch, and only forfeited a day a Narratiia m Scott s Z>caL2» vol it) 
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peaceful times Each nobleman endeavoured to mutate this 
magnificence , even pnvato soldiers attended to comfort m 
their tents, and the line of mardh presented a long tram of 
elephants, camels, carts, and o\cn, mixed up with a crowd 
of camp followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, 
servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxury, amoimtmg 
to ten times the number of the fighting men This unwieldy 
host soon ate up a country, and the people suffered further from 
the indolence and licence of the soldiery " 

llio Jlarattas as has been said, were little, active men, 
accustomed to hard woik and bard fare Their u^ual food 


was a cake of millet, with perhaps an onion , their dress a 
small turban, tight breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf 
or sash rolled round their middle When their body was not 
hare, it was covered by a light cotton tunic 

Their arras were a sword and a matchlock, but oflener a 
bamboo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, the national 
weapon, which they used with extraordinary skill Their 
horses were those of their own country, small, strong, and 
active, capable of enduring great fatigue, and taught to bound 
forward, or stop, or to wheel lound when at full speed, on the 
slightest pressure from their rider’s leg They had a pad for 
a saddle, with a blanket folded over it When stationary, 
few except the chiefs had tents , and on their inroads, each 
man slept on the ground, with his spear stuck by him and his 
bridle tied to Ins arm, ready to leap on horseback on the 
slightest alaim of the approach of an enemy 

An assemblage of such troops never “^tood the heavy chai£® 
of a body of MoguU, but dispersed at once and scampered off 
singly to the nearest hills or broken ground If the enemy 
left their ranks to pursue them, they cut off ‘Single horperoen, 
or rapidly assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation 
where it was not safe for small parties to attaclw them , and 
when the disheartened pursueni turned back, with their horses 
exhausted, the Maiattas weie upon them m a moment, charged 
m on them if there was an openmg or confusion, but generally 
rang ooaely on their flanks and rear, sometimes dashing up 
singly, to fire their matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch 
Their chief excellence, 
favniir delight, was m the plunder of a convoy The 

lavour of the country people gave them full information, while 


» Gemclli Carreri saw Auran«^ifa e 
cantonraentatGalgala {March, ICJu) 
^ deaenbes it as on enomiotw,oi 
^fublago, greatly to exceed a 

mOboa. The kmga and prmcea* 


tests o copied a space of upward* of 
three miles in circumference 
were fortified with a ditcli, paboaoee, 
and falconets 
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it kept Iho I loguls m darkness, till they were suddenly assailed 
on the hno of march, and saw tho camels and cattle, cirrjing 
the gram and stores they ucrtj escorting, swept off m a moment 
They would then form a compact body, to protect those ivhich 
were earr\ing treasure, but, with sucli a pnze before them, 
tho JIarattas were irresistible thepartj were generally obliged 
to take post , tho Jlarattas cul off the communications, and 
pcriiaps even the water, and, at the end of a day or two, 
the "Moguls were obliged to ‘surrender , the men were stripped 
of tlicir hordes and their valuables, and the chiefs detained for 
a ransom 

As Aurangzvb drew a great proportion of lus recruits and 
treasures from Ilindostan, Santaji and Danaji threw themselves 
between his army and that country They intercepted ‘Jcvcral 
convoys, dcfcat^’d more than ono dctacliracnt, and gained 
sucli a superiority that tho Moguls began to change their 
contempt for them into fear and dread 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzil) perceived the 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not 
bring the war to an end, might recover Ins reputation, and 
restore tlio spirit of his troops Ho resolved on tlio vigorous 
prosecution of the operations against Jmji lie bad withdrawn 
CKimbaUvsU from Wikinkcra, and he now sent that pnneo 
witli a frcsli army to assume tlio conduct of tho siege , but, 
according to Ins usual practice, ho appointed As&ad Klian, 
tho father of Zulfiknr Khan, to servo with him, and committed 
the real direction of all operations to (lioso noblemen Ibis 
arrangement disgusted both parties tho pnneo was displeased 
at tho little «olid authonty entrusted to him, and the others 
thought it hard that Zultikar should be depnved of the dignit> 
of tbc command and tho honour of tho victory " 

So completely was Zulfikar led away b> Ins resentment, that 
he listened to overtures from tho ^laratta Bramins (ever on 
tho watch to profit by such dissensions), and by indecisive 
operations on Ins own part, as well as bj affording intelligence 
to tho cncm>, ho enabled them to spin out the siege for no Ic'-s 
than three 3 cars 

At the end of that time Santajt Gorpnra resolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve his mja Leaving tho rest of the ^laratta 
hordes to keep \urangzib m occupation, ho called m Banaji 
Jddti and set off for Jinji with 20,000 of their best cavalij 
Ho pi'^d rapidly through the intervening country, and came 
on tho bcsuging army with such ccicnty that, before the> 
could arrange their cumbrous bod 3 for mutual support, his 
advance hail suqinscd one of thdir diviMons, plundered lU 

u Groat DuU, KhiLll hJuIn ood UioBoodvU NvroUxein bcoU • X>rcl-aji 
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tents, and made the commander prisoner , and ho himself im 
mediately after defeated a conMdcnblo bod> of troops sent 
out m haste to oppoao him Hcihen drove in the outpost^ 
destroyed the foragers and cut off ill supplies and intcUigenco 
from the camp Ho nc\t circulated reports of the emperors 
death, w Inch w ere easily believed m such a moment of calamity , 
and, under favour of that rumour he made proposals to Cam 
hakii«h to support his claim to the throne CarabaUish v\bo 
seems to have apprehended sinister dcbi,;ns on the part of 
Assad and Zulfikar gave ear to these communications, while 
his intcrcoiu'ho with the enemy in like manner alarmed those ^ 
officers One night Cambalchsh ordered his immediate con 


tmgent to get under arms and the two generals, assuming 
(whether justly or otherwise) that this was a direct attempt 
to go over to the Alaratlas immediately placed the prince 
under restraint This slop merca«cd the alarms and dis 
Ecnsions m the army to such a pitch that they were 'oon 
compelled to blow up their cannon, abandon their battcncs, 
and concentrate on one spot where they entrenched themselves, 
and were besieged in their turn At length an agreement 
was entered into between the parties , the Moguls were to be 
allowed to withdraw about twenty miles to Vandiwash, and 
were there to await the further orders of the emperor 

On the first advance of Cambakhsh and Assad IChan 
Aurangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, on 
the Kishna In the next year he retired to Bimiapun nrar 
Panderpur on the Buna where he erected a permanent 
cantonment, and remained for several years He now mado 
a movement to Bijapur, and at the same time sent orders 
expressing his total Asapprobation of the proceedings of his 
generals He directed Cambakh<th to be «ent up to court 
and received him with marked kindness *' at the same tune 
he recalled Assad Khan but with unaccountable inconsistency> 
left the sole command of the army to Zulfikar IHian whom, 
though the ablest of his officers ho could not noio expect 
to md the best affected The war when renewed assumed 
a desultory character Zulfikar levied contributions at 
anjOTe and Santaji totally destroyed a very strong Slogul 
dctaclment under an officer of jank and reputation, neat 
thitaldrug m the Mysore other couflicts took place with 
various «ucc^s m different parts of the country , but the 
general result must have been favourable to the hloguls 


« Report of Assad and Zulfikar U 

Aur^gzb quoted by tUemperosu 

ti 0 forty seventh note of U»o 


• Karaim also Grant Duff Kbiifl 
Kh&n and Bond^la "Sarrative 

Forty-e ghtU and forty niaU* 
notes of tl 0 Rakaltn t Kara m 
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as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of 
Jinji. 

' During the operations m*the field, Ziilfikar performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer ; but, on recommencing 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse witli the Marattas, and 
evidently made it his object to protract the fall of the place.” 

But it was difficult to carry oh such practices under a prince 
■of Aurangzib’s penetration; and, in the course of the next 
year, Zulfikar found that he must cither take Jinj: or expect 
to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act of friendship 
in advising Raja Ram to escape ; and then, prosecuting his 
operations with vigour and m e£inie3t, he before long made 
himself master of the fortress. 


CHAPTER IV 

, most 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AUBAyaZIB 

Disscnsiona among the Alorattaa — Murdar ot Sontaji Q6rpara— R^Ja Bdm 
takes the Held m person — New plan o{ Aurongzib : a besieging and 
pursuing army — Exhaustion ot the Moguls — Sieges by the emperor 
in person — Takes Satt&ra, April. s.d. nOO^Death of Baja Ram— 
Aurangzib goes on taking forts — Spirit and perseverance of Aurongzib 
—Difficulties and hardslups to which he was exposed — His indefatigable 
industry — His attention to details— His distrust of all oroimd him — 
His management of ’his sons and courtiers — Increased disorders of 
the state — Successes of tho Marattas— They begin to recover their 
forts — Exhausted state of the army — Disorder of tho finances — Grand 
army hard pressed by the Marattas — Retreats to Alunednegar — 
Dechning health of the emperor — Hia fears of encountering the fate 
of SIi4h Jchdn — His suspicions of his sons — His alarms at the approach 
of death — His death and character — His letters — Miscellaneous 
transactions. 

The unexpected recovery of Zulfikar's strength, which had 
put it in his powei to renew the siege, was probably occasioned 
by dissensions among the Marattas, which now broke into an 
open quarrel. Danaji Jddu had fallen out %vith Santaji, and 
had received the support of tho raja, who was jealous of the 
renown of the latter cliief; and aa Santaji was unpopular, 
in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, a party 
was formed in his own camp, he was compelled to fly, and was 

All Zhlhkdr's mtri^es with the but tho BondMa accuses Zufikdr of 
enemy appear from Moratta MSS. purposely prolonging the war Hia 
referred to by Captain Grant Duff, object, probably, was to retain his 
and aro assert^ (probably on simdor largo command and important posi* 
authority procui^ at ^Ijsore) by tio^ until the deatli of the emperor. 
Colonel Wilks. Tliey ore unknown which his \ery advanced age made 
to tho unters on tho Mogul side; men expect to bo of early occurrence. 
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at length o\crtakcn and put to death on the spot ♦ Before 
tins catastrophe, R/ija Ram hid established his residence at 
Sattdra, and he now aesumed the* active control of the whole 
government Ho took the field himself, at the head of the 
largest JIaratta army that had ever jet been assembled, and, 
proceeding to tbe north of the Godaven, levied the clioiit and 
other dues on such places as submitted, and ravigcd the rest 
as far as Jalna m Bcrar At this point his progress was checked 
in consequence of a change m the sjstcm of the Jfoguls 
Hitherto Aurangzib had, for the most part, had his head 
quarters at Birmapun, sometimes sending a detachment under 
Ills son, Prince Azam, to reduce a lull fort or repel an mcursion, 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachments 
stationed at different parts of it At present his plan was to 
bring his whole force into efficiency by leading one part, in 
person, against the enemy s forts , while another, imderZuIfikar 
Khan, nominally commanded bv one of his grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their 
course Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
attended witli success , but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to bo put down by any merely mibtary dispositiopa 
Although Zulfikar Khan began by driving back *Kaja Kdnij 
has been mentioned and during the succeeding years repeatedly 
defeated the JIarattas, and m some degree restored the courage 
of the Mussulmans, jet he found himself, at the end of that 
^ situation than when ho began A defeat to 
t le vlarattas was like a blow given to water, which offers no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impression of its effect 
their arn^ dispersed at the moment, to unite again on the same 
day or tbe ne\t But a defeat to the Moguls was attended 
wi OSS and humiliation , and even their partial success 
f stop the waste of their resources and embarra'isinent 
?! J^^^ces of their government, which every day increased 

their difficulties and undermined their strength 
=,.1 j s personal operations gave a promise of more 

quitted his cantonment, to the great 
In? officers, who Lad erected comfortable dweUmgs, 

forts after reducing some other 

contrived a dexterous feint he 

made a deanpr^t^ j unprepared , it nevertheless 

had lasfcpd a ^ ^ defence, and did not surrender till the siege 
naa lasted several months 

by his^son ' Raja Ram had died, and had been succeeded 
y son, Sivaji, under the regency of Tara Bai, the widow 

Mot™ S.oWuSfJ’fJJ, m'SiciS “ <■« «>» 
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of the deceased and motliei of tlie young raja Tina eve t 
had little effect on the war Aurangzib went on with hispHn, 
and m the course of the nftxt four or five years had taken 
almost all the principal forts po’^sessed by the Marattaa Many 
of the sieges were long and bloody/ and various expedients 
and stratagems ere employed by both parties in the conduct 
of them , but they were too mbnotonous to bear description, 
and the result was as has been stated 

In reviewing these laborious undertaking'^, it is impossible 
not to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib 
bore up against the difficulties and mi<5fortunes that over- 
shadowed his declining years He \vas near sixty five when 
he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long w ar, and had 
attained his eighty first year before he quitted his cantonment 
at Birmapun The fatigues of marches and sieges Avere little 
suited to such an age , and m spite of the display of luxury 
in his camp equipage, he suffered hardships that would have 
tried the constitution of a younger man While he was yet 
at Birmapun, a sudden flood of the Buna overwhelmed his 
cantonment m the darkness of the night , and during the 
violence of one of those falls of ram which are only seen m 
tropical climates, a great portion of the cantonment was 
swept away, and the rest laid under water the alarm and 
confusion increased the evil , 12,000 persons are said to have 
perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number 
Tlio emperor himself was m danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, Avhen it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers A similar 
disaster was produced bj the descent of a torrent during the 
siege of Park, the fort he took next after Sattara , and, indeed, 
the storms of that inclement region must have expo'^ed lum to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within It The impassable streams the flooded valleys, the 
nnry bottoms, and narrow wajs caused still greater difficulties 
when he A\as m motion, compelled him to halt where no 
provisions were to be had, and weie so destructive to his cattle 
as sometimes entirely to cripple hia army The violent heats, 
m tents and during marches, aver© distressing at other seasons, 
and often rendered overpoAvenng by failure of water general 
famines and pestilences came more than once, m addition to the 

* Aurangzib wntos thus of one of afllictions of this devout band have 
thorn to his eon PnncoAzam * You at length boon brought to a conclu 
will have reertvod accounts of the uonl Ho then prajs for happy 
calamities of the siogo of Kdlno, and results, and ascribes the post disasters 
of tho unheard>of conditions and to a judgment on his own wickodncss 
mtolcrablo suficnngsof thefollowcra anil neglect {Thutj •eighth note of 
of Isl&m Prniso bo to God that the the Doflur ul AmL) 
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sc'xrcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable , 
and allTias aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction 
committed by the enemy in the cfiuntnes bej ond tho reach of 
those visitations But in all these discouragements Aurongzib 
retained his vigour He alone conducted every branch of 
lus government, in the most minute detail He planned 
campaigns, and issued instructions during their progress, 
draivings of forts were sent for him to fix on the point* of 
attack , his letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the \fgban country, for quellmg disturb'uices at 
JIultan and Agra and even for recovering possession of Can 
dahar , and, at the same time there is scarcely a detachment 
marches or a convoy moves in tho Deckan without some orders 
from Aurangzib’s own hand 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of i district, 
or the selection of a clerk m an oflSce, is not beneath his atten 
tion , and tho conduct of all these functionaries is watched, 


by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all comer*, 
and they aro constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
founded on sui-h information This attention to particulars is 
not favourable to the real progress of busmess, any more than 
it is indicative of enlarged gemua, but combined, as it Ma"* 
in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all tho gyeater 
affairs of the stato it shews an activity of mind that would bo 
w onderful at any ago 

These labours are the penalty he paid for his former offences 
against bis father Tho fate of Shah Jehan seems ne\cr for 
an instant to have been alisent from hi* thoughts To avoid 
a similar destiny, be retains all pow er and all jiatronago, and, 
by removing lus chiefs from place to place, prevents their 
forming permanent connexions with anybody but lurn'clf 
His sons aro the constant objects of bis observation and his 
management ‘ be surrounds them with spies, gives them 
. colleagues m command, places trustworthj persons in inferior 
situations about them, exercises an open control over oH 
their proceedings, and at the same time never fails, by 
lamiliar and affectionate letters, and by constant pre cnls 
and attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and prevent 
their feeling tho irksomeness of their situation To himdar 
motives also, though partly to his natural disposition, must 
he attributed the considerate manner in v.hich ho treats his 
olhccrs, and tho sort of court which he appears to pay to ail 

aniues ho lhu» pni lontlj conlrtill--'t 

**‘'^*® hy op|K»«nK to them 

f<r A« 1 ‘a nffttii* m their owii fainihos m iJIdA' ^ 

KTcat no«cr imil omUtioua o{ U> \iain bhuh and Atain m.h ‘'Hn to 

Kro« po«cr, imd at tho hoa*! of bhih \lim ' (/nidat AM»i 1 
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of them • he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours m a flattering manner, makes 
lus presents moi*o acceptable the gracious way m which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging oppression His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch bis power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to Jiavo had its source in an unwillingness to mal^o 
enemies, no less than m the real easiness of his temper After 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment : and with lus sons he seems at heart to have trusted 
much moie to fear than affection Though he released Voaz/im 
after seven ycara’ imprisonment (a i) 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded lum with dislike and apprehension He sent 
him to the remote goveniment of Cabul, constantly resisted 
Ins wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him m an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources 
lie at first approved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though 
afterwards convinced of hts innocence and his behaviour on 
one occasion to lus favourite, Prmco Azam, shows at one© his 
policy in the management of his sons and lus innate love of 
artifice and dissimiUation Having imbibed a suspicion that 
this prince was meditating independence, he sent for him to 
court , and, as the prince made excuses and showed alarm, 
he offered to meet him slightly attended on a hunting- 
party Azam, on this, set out, and Aurangzib secretly sur- 
rounded the place of meeting with chosen troops as the prince 
got more and more within his toils, the old emperor found a 
succession of pretencts for requinng him gradually to dimmish 
the number of his attendants, until, 'when he reached the place 
where his fatlicr was, they were reduced to three persons. 
As nobody offered to undertake the duty, he was obliged to 
leave two of his companions to hold his horses , and he and 
the remammg attendant were disarmed before they were 
admitted to the royal presence On this he gave himself up 
for lost, and had no doubt that he was doomed to a long or 
perpetual imprisonment But when he was introduced to his 
father, he was received with an affectionate embrace Aurang- 
zib, who was iirepared for shooting, gave his loaded gun to 
him to hold, and then led him into a retired tent, where he 
showed him a curious family sword, and put it naked into his 
baud that he might examine it , after w’hich ho threw open 
his vest, on pretence of heat, but m reality to show that he had 
no hidden armour After this displayof conlidcnce, he loaded 
Azam with presents, and at last* said he had better think 
of retiring, or his people would be alarmed at his detention. 
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This advice was nofc premature Azam, on his return, 
found his whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his 
women weeping and lamenting His supposed fate ^Vhether 
he felt grateful for his easy dismissal does not appear , but it 
IS recorded that he never after received a letter from his father 
without turning pale, or recovered his composure until he had 
satisfied himself of the contents of it * 

But all Aurangzib’s arts and all his industry were insufficient 
to resist the mcreasmg disorders of the state, which now 
pressed upon him from every quarter The Rajputs were 
still m open hostility their example had long since been 
followed by the Jats near Agra against these last, as at 
a later period against some insurgents at Slultan,* it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood Zulfikar’s 
force began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy of his former 
exertions became more and more apparent The JIarattas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed after reduc 
mg the Deckan to a desert, they had spread over JIalwa, 
and made a powerful inroad into Guzerat, leaving their traces 
everywhere m pillaged to\vns, ravaged fields, and smoking 
villages 


The grand army stiU went on taking forts, but its hst 
success was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat it was the 
taking of Wakinkera, which, though only a fortified villago* 
belonging to a chief of banditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of several months to subdue it These 
acquisitiMs began at this time to be balanced by corresponding 
osses The Marattas were m a condition to attempt the 
recoveiy of their strongholds, and the forts, which it had cost 
so many laboims to gain, were one by one falling into thc>r 
possession As the calls on the grand army increased, its 
power went on to dechne The troops became more timid 
man ever , the cattleVero worn out, and could not be replaced 
trom the wasted state of the country , provisions failed from 
of obtaining them from a 

Knfx emptiness of the treasury * 

JNotwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, the 


* Kh&fl ivhin 

Gu, 

nowlevie 

in heu o! regular roenue. and Oi 

great cjtcessca. Tlia eollcctoi 

oaha jirya extorted nulUona from th 

f^ner. iuideontonlyaamallpwU 
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appointed a idgirddr, the Morallet 
appointed another to the same oit 
tnet, 80 that otcry place had two 
niaalorB. The farmers left oil 
voting more ground than would 
barely subsist them, and m their 
turn became plunderers for want ol 
employment ’ iDondih Aorro/iw, 
P 108 >— Lu J 
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finances had long since fallen into confusion ; and as their 
state became more painful, Aurangzib withdrew his attention 
from them * He was irntMed by applications for arrears 
of pay, and used peevishly to answer such demands by saying 
that he did notivant the troops, and if they were not pleased 
with the service they might quit it * He even disbanded some 
bodies of horse, with the mtdhtion of easing the finances. 
But regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his ; 
and when it had been long withheld, they began to break into 
open mutinies, which were quieted by temporary expedients * 
All his difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew 
closer round the army At times they plundered up to the 
very skirts of the camp, mteiccpted the supplies, carried off 
the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the pickets, and made 
it impossible for any one to show his head out of the lines 
without a powerful escort If any ordinary detachment 
was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it If a 
great effort was made, they vanished ; and perhaps did not 
again appear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
left timo for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction* They now treated the power 
of the emperor with denston Those m his service mixed and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimio tlie pompous manners and devout ejaculations 
of the Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long 
life to their best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor 
reduced, that he was persuaded by Cambaldish to authorize 
ovcitures to the enemy , aud if the negotiations had not been 
broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the Marattas, 
he would probably have agreed to release Saho Rdja, and 
grant (in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual 
percentage on the revenue of the Deckan 

Aurangzib’s last military operation was a retreat to 
Ahmeclnagar, the nature of which may bo conceived from his 
exhausted cattle and dispirited troops All hurried on in 
disorder and dejection, deafened with the incessant firing 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charges 

* \urungziba letters, and KlnUi foot soldiers ” who nro cruiking liko 

crows m an m%adcd rookery In 

* Ivhdfl Ivliun Tlio army was for another letter ho reminds him of tho 

a long timo very regularly paid wants of tho exchequer, luid presses 
Gcmclli Carrerj, in lOJo, saja tho him to search for hidden treasures, 
troops wore paid punctually every and to liunt out any that may ha\o 
two months, and would not bear any fallen mto tho hands of individuals, 
irrcgulantj ^ Many of his notes dwell on lus pocu" 

* Ho writes on ono occasion to uiary embarrassments. 

ZulflkAr Ivhdn, that bo is stunned * Uondila Narrative, m Scott’ 
vitU tho clamour of “ thoso mfemsl Dedans voL u. 
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of the lancers, and every moment expecting a general attack 
to complete their dispersion and destruction Such, mdeed 
was the fate of a portion of the c.rmy , and it is a subject of 
pious exultation to the Mussulman histonans, that the emperor 
himself escaped falling into the hands, of the enemies nhom ho 
had once so much despised “ 

Ahmednagar, whence, twenty years before, he had marched 
m so much power and splendour on hia conqueaU, received 
the remains of his ruined greatnesb, and was soon to witness 
the clo&e of his earthly career 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired, be 
with difficulty overcame one lUness that tlireatened his hfe, 
and although he continued his public appearance and bis 
attention to business his spirit at length began to sink under 
the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease On reaching 
Ahmednagar, ho said he bad now come to the end of all his 
journeys and from his Ia«t letters we perceive, at once, the 
extent of bis bodily sufferings, the failure of his hopes in this 
vrorld, and his dread of that to come The remembrance of 
Shah Jehan seemed to haunt bun more than ever he nowhere 
expresses reraor«o for bis share in that monarch’s fate, hot 
lie shovTs all his actions how much he feara that a hkc 


measure mav be meted out to him 

Pnnee ^loszzim having propoacd some arrangements which 
common prudence required at such a crisis, he interprets 
them into a design to seize on the govenurent while ho w|is 
jet alive When a letter from Pnnee Azam was read to him, 

entreating pcxraission to come to Ahmednagar, on the ground 

that the air of Gnzerat was ruining his health, he abruptly 
remarked. That is exactly tho pretext I used to Shah Jehan 
m Ins lUncas,” and added, that ‘no air was so unwholcsonio 
as the fumes of ambition ” and although afterwards prev ailc<l 
on by Azams importunity to allow him to pij’ him n 'tsit 
on lus wav to liis now government of Mulwa,*' jet one of tie 
last exertiomi of Ins authontj was to compel tho imiico to 
proettd on his journey, and to prevent his finding any cxcu^ 
tor remaining about the court Ho had just before sent oil 
UtmbakLsh to IJijapur, but this seems rather to have been 
own^ ° gr^itilv Azam than from anj apprehcii-sions of In^ 


lx.-can» n '“"8 completed before to 
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broken sentences, giving utterance to tho feelings of remorse 
and terror with which Ins soul was agitated, and which he 
closes with a sort of des]»erate resignation — “ Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves ”... 
“ Farewell I farewell ' farewell ’ ’* i 

He also wrote to his youngest, and lattedy Ins favouiite, son 
Cambakhsli His letter, as to much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than tliat to Azam It shows 
that he retained his favourite habit;» to the last “ Your 
couitiers,” he sajs, “ hoiLever deceitful, must not bo ill treated 
It IS necessary to gain your views by gentleness and art ” etc 
Even in this letter his sense of his owm situation breaks out 
from time to time “ Wherevei I look I see nothing but the 
Divinity ” “ I have committed numerous crimes, and I 

know not with what punishments I may be seized ” “ Tho 

agomes of death come upon me fast ” ‘ I am going 

Whatever good or e\ il I have done, it was for you ” “ It must 
have been about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, 
which was foimd under his pillow on lus death He there 
recommends that Moazzim should be recognized as emperor, 
and that ho and A.zam should divide tho empire one taking 
the northern and eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital , 
and tho other Agra, with all tho country to the south and 
south west of it, including all theDecian, except the kingdoms 
of Golcouda and Bijapur These last were assigned to Cam- 
bakhsh 

He expired on the 2Ist of Februaiy, a d 1707, in tho 
eighty ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, 
and ability of Aurangzib, is at a loss to account for tho ill- 
success of his reign The real defect was in his heart Had 
ho been capable of any generous or liberal sentiment, ho would 
have been a great prince , his subjects would not have been 
alienated by his narrow views in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spint of suspicion and distrust “ In alluding, for the 

I ha\o taken tho translation m saved from tho price of caps which lio 
Scott s Deelan vol u p 8 of the hod made and sold Eight hundred 
Memoirs, though the onginal of it and fi\e rupees which he had gained 
must have differed in some slight by copying Kordns, wero to bo given 
particulars from the Persian copy at to, the poor {See Aeiattc Pegulcr 
the India House for ISOl ) 
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last time, to his narro\7 vicua in religion, winch contnbuted so 
largely to tho rum of lus tinpiro^ it h mcU worth while to observe 
by how httlo direct ])craccution that evil result was produced 
Tho Hindus seem rather to have bten irritated by systematic 
discouragement than iiinamcd by acU of cruelty or oppression 
They were excluded from oHice , they were degraded by a 
special tax, their faira and ^festivals were forbidden, tlieir 
temples were sometimes insulted and destroyed, and it was 
sufficient to procure tho abolition of any ceremony or practice 
of tho court that it seemed to give a countcnanco to tbeir 
superstition but it docs not appear that a single Hindu suffered 
death, impnsonmcnt or loss of property for his religion, or, 
indeed, that any individual was ever questioned for tlio open 
exercise of tho worship of his fathers Yet such is the effect 
of mutual jealousy and animosity, in matters of religion, that 
tho most V lolcnt outrages h iv o seldom raised up so obstinate 
a spirit of resistance as was engendered by the partiality and 
prejudices of this emperor 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’a letters have been pre&crvcd, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his character, m 
addition to the great lines marlvcd by his actions With all 
Ins bigotry, he was not supcrstitioas Ho cordially detests the 
Hindus, and has very httlo more good*wjll towards tho Shias, 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowments, showsno 
sign of being under tho influcnco of tho recognized clergy, and 
often expresses bis contempt for tho assumed sanctity of 
fakirs and dcrvises 

His government is a system of continual mi'^trust every 
man s character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so 
selected that each may be a cbcck on his neighbour , yet there 
nevw was a prmco so much cheated or so ill served 

The coldness of his heart is conspicuous m the mamier in 
which he receives the accounts of tho death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends In so long a life such events often 
occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
rehcction, followed up by strict oideis to seize on tho property 
ot tho deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 


since the time o£ Secander L6J, -ve 
appeared so distinguished m point o 

devotion austerity, and justice ant 

m courage patience and sound iiale 
ment he was wthout a peer but w 
from reverence to tl.e injunctions 
the Divine law ho did not inSici 
punishment, and as will out punuJi 
ment no country can be kept in^e, 
— m consequence, also, of tho 


sums arising from rivalry among lu 
nobles — every plan and design u* 
ho formed came to little good 
overy enterprise drew into delaj 
never attnmed its object Tliougn 
ho had lived luncty years nonoofhis 
five senses were ut all impaired eicept 
l»w hearing m a small degree hut not 
so that others could lerccivo it. 
IKJuiJi Khdn ) 
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all deposits, and to bo careful in recovenng all outstanding 
debts 

His letters almost mvan-lbly include some poetical quota- 
tion, or some \erse from the Koiap They are sometimes 
familiar, and even jocose, especnlly those to his sons One, 
^vrltten after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, 
of two or three a\ords long, each of which gives a ludicrous 
description of the present occupations of some one of the 
pnncipal people about his court “ 

Gemelli Carreri, who saw Aiuangzib in the seaenty eighth 
year of his age, describes him as of low stature, ^lender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the 
whiteness of which was more vi-^ible on lus olive skin He was 
dressed in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in 
his tuiban He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff , 
received petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed 
them with his own hand, “ and, by his cheerful, smiling coun- 
tenance, seemed to be pleased with the employment”” 

Ot all the kings of India, Auranszib is the most admired 
among the Mussulmans There are few who are quite blind 
to tho lustre of Akbei’s character, but fewer still whoso deliber- 
ate judgment would not give the preference to Aurangzib 
There are some unconnected events which should not be 
entirely omitted m an account of this reign 

The insurrection of the Jats has been mentioned , they are a 
Hindu people of the Sudra class, who inhabit a tract near 
Agra, of winch the capital is Bhartpur Though m an open 
country, and close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much 
embarrassment to the government even during this reign , 
and rose to so much greater consequence in those that followed, 
that at one time thev were m possession of Agra, andwero the 
last people in the plains of India tliat have offered any serious 
obstacle to the Bnaali power 

In the thirty eighth year of tlie king’s reign, a d 1(593, a 
ship bound from Surat to Mecca ^ylth pilgiims, which Khufi 
Khan describes as carrying eighty guns ” and furnished with 


'* Tliero are tliree collections of 
1 13 loiters — First tho IvaldniAt x 
Toibdt published by one of his chief 
secretaries Fndyat UUah second, 
tho Rahdim i Kardim by tho son 
of another secretary and third tho 
Dastur ul Ami Agdht collected 
from all quarters thirty eight years 
after his death Tho first two collco 
tions profess to be merely the rough 
drafts or notes which he nroto with 
lus own hand for 1 is sccrctorira 
Most of tho third collection ba\a 


tio samo oppeoranco Ihey aro 
without dates or order and aro often 
obscure from their bro\ity and our 
iguoranco of tho subjects alluded to 

>r Gemelli Carreri in Churchill, 
vol IV 

“ Tho number is probably not 
exaggerated tliough tho guns must 
havo been light Some of tho Com 
pony R ships of GOO tons cnrriod 
Rcxcyty guns (See Maephersons 
Comi tree of Ir\dia p 133) 
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400 muskets, was attacked by an English ship of small size 
A gun burst on board the king’s ship , the English boarded, and 
“although the Christians liava» no courage at the s\iord, 
yet by bad management the ve<?sel was taken ” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English, factors at his ports 
to be seized, and directed the Abyssmians to take Bombay 
The English retaliated by teizing the king’s officers, and the 
Abyssimans, who (by Khafi Khan’s account) were on a friendly 
footing with them, showed no inclination to break it oS At 
length Khafi Khan himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Guzerat to Bombay He describes his reception as 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and witlia 
considerable display of mihtary power He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet be 
seems to have been favourably impressed with their acutenws 
and mtelligence The English alleged, apparently with truth 
that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom they 
were not answerable , and explained their coming money m 
their own king’s name (which was another complamt again** 
them) by stating that they bad to purchase investnienU 'i* 
places where the Mogul’s money did not pass 

Nothing IS stated to have been settled on this occasion, bul 
it appears from otlier sources that the English compounded 
for some pecuniary payments ** 

It IS curous that lOiafi Khan (though in this case ho relates 
a transaction of small moment in which he was personall) 
engaged) takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib b> tho 
English on both sides of India, which- was of so much 
quence in tho history of the E ist India Company ” Ho did 
not foresee tho future importance of those uns’ulful antigon 'ts 

* (Soo Mill s fft«tory,*book L ch 5 —Co ] 
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CHAPTER I 

TO THE ACCESSION OP MOILVMMED SILUI 
*A.D 1707, All ilio— AD 1719, AU 1131 

Contest between PrincoAznm an<l Ins older brotlier, Pnneo MOauini — ^Victory 
o! ^16azzira, hcnccfonvarJ Ituhitdur Slioli, Juno, AD 1707, RabI 
ul auuol, A-n 1119 — Revolt of Pn ho CamhabJ sh m tlio Deckan — Hia 
defeat and death, Februar>, A D 1708 , Z( Citod, a u 1110— Ba}i4durs 
proceedings m the Ccckan— Stato of tho MorattAs— Factions of Ruja 
Sdlio and Tdrd Ddi — Daud Khun Ponnl left in charge of tho Dockaii 
for Zulfikdr Khdn — 3(akc9 a tnico with tho iforattos — Transnctions 
with tho Rdjputs— Pcaco vnth that power, ad 1709 Air 1121— 
Rise of tho Sikhs— Peaceful cliaroctcr of their sect— Persecuted by 
tliu Mahometans— Their revolt— Guru Govmd— Ho forms tho Sikhs 
into a religious and imbtary coramonnculth— Tlieir doctrines and 
manners— llicy aro overpowered at first— Tlieir fanoticism— Tlioir 
successes, ravages, and cruellies under Banda— Bahadur marches 
against them— Tliey aro driven mto tho hills— Escape of Banda— 
Death of Bahddur Shdh, February, ad 1712 Mohorram, Air 1124 
—Contest between lus sons — Vrtificcs of Zulfikur Ikhdn — Ho secures 
tho victory to Jchdnddr Shah. May or Juno ad 1712, Janindu 1 
avTwal, A II 1124 — Accession of Jehdnddr Shdh — His incapacity— 
Arrogance of Zulflkdr IvJidn^^-Gcncrol discontent — Revolt of Pniico 
Farokhslr m Bengal — He is supported by Abdullah and Hosatn Ah, 
gov emors of Bohar ond Allahdbdd — Defeats tho imi>enal army, January 
1,AD 1713, ZllHo] 15, A u 1124 — ZuIGk.de betrays Jehdnddr Shdlv 
to tlie enemy but is put to death along with the emperor, February 4, 
AD 1713 Mqharram 17. A.U 1125 — Great power of Seiads Abdullah 
osm’ Jb3C«#*-AJr— 

sent against Ajit Sing rdja of 3Idnvdr — Makes on honourable pcaco — 
Increased distrust — bubmisaion of tho emperor — Hosein marches 

to settle tho Deckan December, ad 1715 Zf Haj An. 1127 — 
Farokhslr instigates Ddud Klidn Ponnl to resist him — Defeat and death 
ofDaudlUiun ad 1719 Alt 1129 — Renewed devastationsof tho Sit 1 s 
* —They ace defeated and nearly extirpated — Cruel execution of Banda 
— Progress of tlio Morattos — C%ln Kilich Ivhda (afterwords A saf Juh) 
— Ill success of Hosein All — He makes peace witli Rdja Sdho, and 
spbnuts to pav the choot. a.d 1717 — FaroUislr refuses to ratify 
tho treaty — State of the court of Delhi — Abdullah lUian — Plots of 
Furokhair — Combmation of great nobles to support him — His levity 
and irresolution — Disgusts bis confederates — Return of Hosem All, 

^ occonipamod by 10 OOO Maratta« December a d 1718 , Moharram, 
AH. 1131— Farokhslr deposed and put to death, Februarv, A.D 1719, 
Rabius SanI ah 1131— Nominal emperors set up by tho Semds 
Raff ud Darajat, February a.d 1719, Rabi us Sdnf, ah. 1131 
Raft ud Doula, May A.D 1719 Ra/ab aq 1131 Mohammed Slidii, 
September, A D 1719, ZlCaada,Aii 1131 
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Bahadur Shah 


As soon AS Prince Azam heard of li.s father’s death ho relumed 
to camp and \vithin a week was proclaimed severe gn of all 
India in perfect disregard of the late emperor s will 

Prince ^loazzim with better reason assumed the crown at 
Cabul with the title of Bahadur Shah , * and both brother'! 
prepared to assert their pretensions by force of arms In sp te 
of the exhau'»ted state of the empire thev assembled ^eiy 
large armic** and met at length not fir to the south of Agra 
A bloody bittlo ensued in which Prince Azam and his two 
j,rown up sons woio killed and his joungest son an infant 
was taken prisoner Pnneo \zam had disgusted many of ha 
principal officers by his arrogance among others Assad 
Khan and his son /ulfil ar KJian liad quitted his camp and 
remained spectators of the contest When the event was 
known they sent their submission to the victor Bahadur 
Shah rccci\ed them graciously and promoted them to tie 
highest honours m the state Ho showed lile mdulgenco 
towards the other adliercnts of Aram Shall but Ins confidence 


was chiefly leposcd m Monim Klmn who had been lus oivn 
principal officer at Cabul and was now appointed vazir 
Slonini was an cquaUy able and well mtentioned minister 
and as the king s onij fault was too great facility of temper 
his accusion was welcomed h> the great body of his subjects 
who looked to some iclicf from the religious austerity of 'Vu.rang 
zib and the sacrifices entailed on them by his obstinate wars 
Prince C vrabakhsh tlionc:li a vain and violent young man 
had admitted the sovereignty of Prince 4zam and had been 
confirmed in lus appanage but lie refused to acknowledge 
Bahadur Shah and that king after attempting in vain to win 
concessions marched against him to the Decban 
and defeated him m a battle near Heiderabad where Cambakh'b 
died of Ills wounds on the same day 

The emperor s presence m the Deckan made it necessary to 
consider what couise should be adopted towards the Alarattas 
was easier at this time to effect an accommodation with them 
tnan could have been expected from the state of affairs at 
Auran^ib s death At that period Saho the rightful raja 
was still a prisoner ni the liands of the Aloguls and the govern 
ment was earned on by Tara Bai the widow of his undo 
ivaja Kam in the name of her infant son But though the 
necessity of having an efficient chief had induced tlie Slarattas 
j throne after tlie taking of Kaighar 

y had not forgotten tlx. hereditiry claim of his nephew, 
• [He s al o called Sh^h llatj I —Ed ] 
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and were not pleased to see him again excluded without the 
same motive as before With a view to profit by these con- 
tending claims Prince Aza3i, on his march agamst Bahadur 
Shah, released Saho, who was now grown up, and promised him 
peace on favourable terms if he should succeed in establishing 
his title This plan was adopted at the suggestion of Zulfikar 
Khan, and completely answered its end The Maratta chiefs 
took different sides , and, instead of overwhelming their 
enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell into civil war among them^ielves and left the Moguls un- 
disturbed at the moment of their greatest weakness When 
Bahadur Shah turned his attention to the ’\Iarattas, Saho 
seemed likely to prevail m the contest , and Zulfikar, who was 
now in great favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded 
with him, at the price of the concessions formerly offered by 
Aurangzib But AEomm Khan the vazir, though willing 
to agree with the terms, wished them to be granted to Tara 
Bai and the whole negotiation fell to the ground 

On Bahadur’s departure he gave the vireroyalty of the 
Deckan to Zulfikar , and as that chief could not be spared 
from court, he left the administration of the government to 
Baud Khan Panm, a Patan officer already distinguished m 
Aurangzib’a wars, who was to act as his lieutenant 

Baud followed up the view of Ins principal, and coiHuded 
n personal agreement with Sabo, consenting that the chout (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained m office, but stipu- 
lating that it should be collected by agents of his own, without 
the interference of the Slarattas 

This arrangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the 
present reign, and allowed Bahadur to turn his thoughts to 
other scenes, where his exertions were scarcely less required 
While he was on liis march agamst Carabakhsh, he had en 
deavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
Rajputs Ho had entered into a treaty with the rana of 
Oudipur, restoring all conquests re establishing religions affairs 
on the footing on which they stood in 4kber’3 time releasing 
the rana from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the 
Deckan, and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence 
in everything but the name ^ He had concluded a treaty, 
apparently on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the raj a of Jlanvar, 
except that in the latter case, the service of the contingent was 
still retained On Jei Sing the raja of Jeipur (who, though he 
had never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince 
Azam m the 1 ite civil war), he had imposed more rigorou"* 
terms He had left a gamson in*his capital , and, althc 
> Colonel Tods ^ajaslAan, \oI i p 395 
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ho allowed him to command tho Jeipur contingent with the 
army, he seems to have deprived him of all authoiity in hn oi\n 
principality By the time the armv reached theNerbadcla on 
its advance, Ajit Sini; also had received some cause of offence 
and the two rajas went off together with their troops and 
entered into a league to resist the Mogul authority As soon 
as the contest m the Deckau was put an end to bv the death 
of Cambakhsh Bahadur Shah turned liis attention to breaking 
up the confede-aev but before ho reached tbe Rdjputcountry 
he received intelligence of the capture of Sirhind by tbe Sikhs 
and of such a state of affairs in tho Panjab as left him no time 
for his intended operations * 

In the e c rcumstanees he became anvious to make peace 
with the Rajputs , and as the great obstacle to an acconimo^ 
dation arose from their fears of treachery he sent his own son 
Prince Azim ush Shan to accompany them to a meeting which 
took place on the emperors line of march and at which tho 
rajas appeared at the head of their own aimies 

All their demands averc agreed to, and thej were probalily 
left on the same footing as the rana of Oudipur 

The Sikhs against whom the emperor was obliged to march 
had originally been a religious sect, were then rising into a 
nation, and have in our times attained to considerable political 
influence among tho states of India 

Their founder Isanak, ffounslicd about the end of tlio fif 
tcenth century Ho was a disciple of Kabir and consequently 
a sort of Hindu deist hut his peculiar tenet was univci'sal 
toleration He maintained that devotion was due to God 
but that forms were immaterial, and that Hindu and Jldbome- 
tan worship weie the same m tbe sight of tbe Deity’ The 
spirit of this religion promised to keep its votaries at peace 
with all mankind but such views of comprehensive chantv 
were particularly odious to the bigoted part of theMahomctaiis 
an accordingly after the sect bad silently increased for more 
tiian a century it excited tlic jealousy of the Mussulman 
^”^^^®®P*^>tualchief was put todeath m A T) 1006* 
o decease of Akber This act of tyranny 

\nrrmtH, Sikhs from moffcnsivo quietists into fanatical 
took up arms under Har Govind tho son of 
of inspired them with his owm spirit 

oLn c3.. ^ oppressors Beinc now 

P ncmies of the government the Siklis were cvpcffcd 

/of Toai” ' * 

* Sir J Malcolm »Aki, 'ol ^ 
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from tho neighbourhood of Ldhor, which had hitherto been 
their seat, and constrained to take refuge m the northern 
mountains * Notwithstandihg dissensions which broke out 
among themselves, they continued their animosity to tho 
Mussulmans, and confirmed their martial habits, until the 
accession (a d 1675) of Guru Govind, the grandson of Har 
GoMnd, and tho tenth spintual thief fromNanak This leader 
first conceived the idea of forming tho^Sildis into a religious 
and military commonwealth, and executed his design with 
tho systematic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver 

To incrcxso tlio numbers of his society, ho abolished all 
distinctions of cast among its members, admitting all converts, 
whether Mahometan or Hindu, Bramin or ChandaH, to a 
perfect equality , while, to preserve its unity, ho instituted 
a peculiar dress and peculiar manners, by which his followers 
were to be distinguished from all tho rest of mankind Bach 
was to be a vowed soldier from his birth or imtiation, was 
always to cany steel m some form about his person, to wear 
blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor remove the hairs on any other part of his body 
Reverence for tho Hindu gods and respect for Bramins 
were maintained, and the slaughter of kino was most positively 
forbidden; but all other prohibitions relating to food and 
liquors vrere abolished , tho usual forms of worship ivcre laid 
aside , new modes of salutation and new ceremonies on tho 
principal events of life were introduced , * and so effectual was 
the change operated on tho people, that the Silihs have now 
(after parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a 
national character as any of the original races in India They 
are tall and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, ♦ 
and good matchlockmcn they are still all soldiers, but no longer 
fanatics , though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, 
and are deluded do pdeasure of cvoiy dcsanpiica sad cfegrue 
Bar different was their character under Guru Govind, 
when they were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or suffer anything 
to promote the success of their cause But their numbers 
were madequate to accomplish their plans of resistance and 
revenge after a long struggle, Guru Govind saw his strongholds 
taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his foDowers 
slam, mutilated, or dispersed His misfortunes impaired his 
reason, or at least destroyed his energy , for so little formidable 
had he become, that he was allowed to enter the DIogul domi- 
nions unmolested, and was murdered by a private enemy, 

• Sir J Malcolm, p 214 tearehe*, vol xi pp 219, 220, 284, 

• Sir J Jlalcolro, Atuihc He 288 , 
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at Nander, in tlie Deckan* But altliough it is sometimes 
possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, it can 
only be done by long and steady persecution, and that the 
internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their applving 
Their seventies only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, 
and inspired a gloomy spint of vengeance, which soon broke 
out into fury Under a new chief named Banda, who had been 
bred a religious ascetic, and who combined a most sanguinary 
disposition with bold and daring counsels, they broke from 
their retreat, and overran the east of the Paujab, committing 
unheard of cruelties wherever they directed their steps The 
mosques, of course, were destroy ed, and the mullahs butchered , 
but the rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considera 
tions of religion, or by any mercy for age or sev , whole toinis 
were massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of 
the dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts 
of prey 


principal scene of these atrocities was Sirbind, nhich 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the governor m a pitched 
battle , but the same horror^ marked their route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj and Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Seharanpur They at length received a 
check from tho local authorities, and retired to the country on 
e upper c<^rso of the Satlaj, between Lodiana and the 
mountains This seems, at that time, to have been their 
principal seat , and it was well suited to tbeir condition, as 
ey ad a near and easy retreat from it when forced to leave 
me open country 

retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
rnnnt their next incursions they ravaged the 

amt neighbourhood of Labor on tho one side, 

and of Delhi itself on tho other • 

f depredations that made it 
soon Bahadur to como against them m person Ho 

them to own bmits, and then obliged 

hottc^er subdue them effectually, 

bad at lent^fh i ^ considerable exertion , and after Banda 
W meaS?f >n a fort, it uas only 

place A lonrr 1 emperor could hope to take the 

t> khs endured the utmost extremities of 


»nan 1 in tho Mogul «■« ico « 
conOrmoJ by Kh4(l JUito 


• Tlio prococtlinpa of tho SiUi* 
till their capture of StJ ironpiir i* 
from Sir J Malcolm torster, onJ 
Ivh&fi IChiin tho suhsoquent norr* 
Uto u from Khan Khto alone 
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hunger, and died m vast numbers, they still continued the 
defence When further resistance became hopeless, a desperate 
sally was made by the besieged , many of the partakers in 
this bold enterprise -were kiUed, and the Mussulmans took 
possession of the fort without further resistance A person 
who seemed to be their chief, and had used every means of 
making himself conspicuous, was made prisoner and earned 
off m triumph ; when he amved in camp it was found that he 
was a Hindu convert, who had sacrificed himself to save his 
leader, and that Banda himself had escaped during the sally. 
Tlie emperor, though sufficiently struck by the prisoner’s 
self devotion as to spare his life, was yet so ungenerous as to 
order him to be shut up m an iron cage and sent to Delhi 

After this success, the emperor returned to Labor, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check their depredations 
This object was not fully attained, and the power of the 
Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when Bahadur Shah died 
at Labor, in the seventy-first lunar year of his age, and 
fifth of his reigu 

The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by the usual 
struggle among his sons The incapacity of the eldest (after- 
wards Jehdndar Shdh) bad given a great ascendency to the 
second, whose name was Azim ush Shan , ’ and as he was 
suppoited by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitors 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Zulfikar 
Klian, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as ever Their 
concord w as of short duration, but lasted until the defeat and 
death of Azim ush Shan Two of the surviving brothers 
soon after came to an open conflict, and the third attacked the 
victor on the morning after the battle , be was, however, 
repulsed and slam, and Jehandar Shah remained undisputed 
master of the throne. 

JeJidnddr Shah. 

Immediately on his accession, Jehandar appointed Zulfikar 
Klian to be vazir This crafty and able chief had supported 
Jehandar through the whole of the preceding contest, judging, 
from the low and slothful habits of that prince, that he was 
best suited for a tool in the hands of an ambitious minister. 
Accordingly, he assumed the control of the government from 

^ [This prince had been governor zemmdarship of Chuttanutty, Cal 
of Bengal from 1097 to 1703, and cut^o. and Govmdpoie Most of the 
again from 1707 to 1712 , and in time 2ilursbid Khan was his deputy. 
1C9S he had sold to the KngUsh the — £d ] 
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tho first, and treated the emperor ^\ith the utmost arrogance 
and disdain Ho could not ha\ o ventured to adopt this ccur«e 
if Jehanddr, besides degrading hiff own dignitj by his vices 
and follies, had not provoked tho nobility by his partiahty 
for tho relations of his favounto mistress This woman had 
been a public dancer, and her family were of tho same dis 
creditable cla-ss jet they wefo exalted to high stations to 
tho exclusion of tho nobles \>hom they ^\cre also allowed on 
several occasions to insult with impunity Rut though their 
dicguat at such proceedings prevented tho nobility from taking 
part with the emperor it did not reconcile them to the pnde 
and tjrauny of Zulfikar *• which soon came to be displayed 
towards all ranks and it is not improbable that their dia 
contents might have led to open opposition, if the attentiou 
of all had not been attracted by a danger from without 

One of Jebandar’s first acts had been to put all tho pnnees 
of tho blood witbm his reach to death among those whom 
ho could not got into his power was Farokhsir,” the son of 
Azim u«h Shan, who was in Bengal at tho time of Bahadur 
Shah’s death After that event, and the rum of Azun ush 
Shan, ho threw himself on tho compassion and fidelity of 
Sciad Hosein Ah, tho governor of Bchar, an old adherent of 
his father, who warmly espoused his cause, and prevailed on 
his brother, Seiad Abdullah, governor of Allahabad, to adopt 
the same course 

By the aid of these noblemen, Faroklisir assembled an army 
at Allahabad, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when he was 
met by Jehandar and Zulfikar with an army of 70 000 men. 

battle was fiercely contested and Hobein All, the soul of 
X aroklisir’s enterprise, was left for dead upon the field Bot 
success at length declared for the rebels , the emperor himself 
fled m dwguise to Delhi, whi her Zulfikar retreated at the 
head of his remaining troops Jehandar, on reaching Delh'i 
repaired to the house of Assad Khan, the father of Zulfikar. 

m practised traitor immediately committed him to custody > 
and. on the arrival of Zulfikar, persuaded him though at first 
unwi mg to part with the instrument of his ambition to 
endeavour to make his peace with the new emperor by tho 
sacrifice of his rival 


fofv. ^ Farokbsir approached the capital, botl 

lather and son went out to meet him, and delivered their lat! 
unfortunate master into his hands Assad Khan’s life wai 


“ [Iradat Khan calls him 
na> creator of emperors 
m fact the kingmaker 


6eat(.r 
He was, 
of Ma 


bammadan India — Ed ] 

tOr more properly Farrukhsj 
jar— E d] 
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spared , but Zulfikar paid the penalty of his and 

perfidious career, and ^as strangled before he left the imperial 
tent Jehandar m as put death at the same time , and 
these seventies were foUo’a ed by many other executions 

Farokksir 

• 

The accession of rarohhsir was naturally accompanied by 
the elevation of his protectors Abdullah IChan, the eldest 
brother, was made vazir , and Hosem received the rank of 
amir ul omara (or commander in chief), which was the second 
in the state These brothers were sprung from a numerous 
and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, who were 
settled m the toivn of Bara , ** and in consequence of this 
ongm they are best known in India by the name of the Sends 
They had expected from their services, as well as fiom 
the grovellmg di^sposition of Parokhsir, and his submissive 
behaviour while courting their support that they would be 
allowed to exercise all the real power of the state leaving totho 
emperor only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth 
and honours as might enable him to gratify his favourites 
But neither Farokhsu: nor bis favourites were so casdv con 
tented His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cazi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he confened the high 
title of Jlir Jumla This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance m ins narrow views, which was well 
suited to gam an ascendency over a mmd like Farokhsir’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
overbearing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable 

The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to 
weaken the brothers by a div sion of their force Xor this 
purpose Hosem Ah was sent against Ajit Sing of Marwar, 


[As&d ICh&n died in 1716 and 
tliQ Setr ul Mttldlhenn calU liim the 
last member of that ancient nobibty 
which had conferred so much 1 onour 
’ on the empire Irodat Khan says 
for above 200 joara tJ mr family 
had filled the highest ofiiccs in the 
state. — Ed ] 

[ The barltah addat aro a power 
ful tribe of Sciada in the eastern part 
of the Muzaffamagar district Tho 
ongm of tho name bdrhah is asenbed 
to vanous sources some say that 


scandalized at the debaucheries of tho 
Mtna bazar of Dellu tlioy obtained 
leave to reside outside tho to vn 
(boAir) others that it was tho chief 
town of t Tolvo (fcarahj which bo 
longed to tho clan but tho spelluig 
IS opposed to both dortvafions 
There are four sub*divisions of tl e 
tribe — 'Kiere appears reason to be 
lie\o that their occupation dates as 
far-hack as the time of Shams ud din 
Altamish (Sir H Elbots Suppl 
Oloatary ) — Ed J 
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wlnlo secret mc'ssngcs %\ere Iransmittcd to the Rajput pnnee, 
intimatnig that he could do noOung more acceptable to the 
emperor than by offenng an obsfinato resistance to his lieu 
tenant But Hosein was too well aware of the danger 
occasioned by his absence to insist on terms that might protract 
the war , and Ajib, when his own interests were secured, bad 
no inducement to maKo eacnficcs for those of the emperor 
Peace was accordingly concluded, on terms, to appearance, 
honourable to Paroldiatr , the raja engaging to send his son 
to Delhi, and to givo his daughter in marriage to the emperor 
The mutual distrust of the parties at court was mcreased 
after Hosein Ah returned , and Tarokhsir, as destitute of 
prudence and steadiness as of faith and honour, was exactly the 
sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel secure 
Xho Seiads, concciaing (probably with good reason) that 
their lives were aimed at assembled their troops about their 
palaces and refused to go to court It was now the kings 
turn to be alarmed, and tho preparations of the contending 
factions threw tho capital into the utmost confusion and dis 
tress and there remained no alternative but an immediate 
conflict, or the submission of tho least determined of the parties 
ino king was therefore prevailed on to allow the gates of 
the citadel, in which was his palace, to be occupied by the 
guards of tho Sciads, while they waited on him for the purpose 
of settling tho terms of a reconciliation It was there agreed 
that JMir Jumla should be made governor of Behar, and removed 
rom comt , that Abdullah Khan should continue to exercise 
the functions of vazir , but that Hosein should undertake the 
f Deckan and proceed immediately with his 
army to that distant province 

being to appearance restored, tho emperors 
daughter of Ajit Smg were celebrated with 
splendour, and the Rahtor raja, from his 
tho territory, saw his importance acknowledged at 

BO mnnk infancy been conveyed with 

After fTi ^ escape the tyranny of Aurangzib “ 
was w!?l « ® ^ set off for tho Deckan He 

signal for continued absence would be the 

brother’s author heard of any attempt to disturb his 

three weeks of the'mte'lhgH’’'* 

ButFaroklisir did not trust to the ordinary chances ofnar 

effects the emperor ^^****^*^ towns in Bengal and esenipt on 

for the compLy dues on the r®eoods (See M 11. 

HOOK IV ch 1 ) — Ed J 
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for affording employment to liia general. He had recourse 
for this purpose to Daud Khan Panm, who was renowned 
throughout India for his reckless courage, and whose memoiy 
stiU survives in the tales and proverbs of the Deckan. Daud 
Khan had been removed on the accession of Farokhsir to the 
province of Guzerat, to which that of Khandesh was now 
added ; and, being an old feHow-soldier of Zulfikar Khan, 
could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his ruin. 
He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to Kliandesh, 
to carry with him all the trooiw he could collect, to exercise 
his influence with tlie jMarattas and other chiefs of the Deckan, 
and, under pretence of co-operating with Hosein Ali, to take 
the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction, Daud’s 
manner of executing these orders was conformable to his 
established character. He at once set Hosein iUi at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein All’s 
army ; they began to disperse in all directions, while Daud 
Khdn, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pushed straight at the person of his opponent, 
At this decisive moment Daud received a ball through his 
head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune of the day. 
His wife, a Hindu princess, who bad accompanied him to 
Khdnd^sh, stabbed herself on bearing of bis death. 

Hosein Ali, after his victory, proceeded to his operation'! 
against the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any 
share in the opposition which he had met with.” 

Sleanwhile, the long-continued dissensions among the 
Mussulmans had afforded an opportunity to the Sildis to 
recruit their strength. Banda had issued from his retreat, 
'defeated the imperial troops, and ravaged the level country 


The) abo\e account is from U>e 
Seir ul MuUiXherin and Scott’s 
Deckan, who ha\o both borrowed 
from Kliaii I'^on. [The Setr (or 
rather Siyar) vl Mutaakhkhtrin was 
written in 17S0 by Slir Ghulam 
Husain IChdn ; it contains an abridg- 
ment o£ the early history, and a full 
nanative from tho death of Aurang- 
zib It was translated into Hoglisli 
in 1789 by a Frenchman resident in 
India, and General Briggs published 
tho aAt iiolume of a revised transla- 
tion in 1832. General Briggs re- 
marks • “ It embraces a period of 
about 70 >cars, and affords a com- 
plete insight mto the events which 
caused the downfall of the Huham- 


madan power and tlis elevation of the 
Slahrattos ; and it brings us tb the 
Grot steps which led to the occupation 
of Bengal, and eventually of all India, 
by tho British Government. The 
work IS written m the style of private 
memoirs, the most useful and en- 
gaging shape which history can 
assume ; nor, exceptmg m tho pecu- 
liarities which belong to the Muham- 
madan character, do wo perceive 
throughout its pages any infenonty 
to the historical memoirs of Burope. 
The Duo da Sully, Lord Clarendon, 
or Bishop Burnet, need not have 
been ashamed to be tho authors of 
SI 1 & a production.” — E d.] 
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with greater fury tliau before At length an army was sent 
against him, under an able chief named Abduisemed Klian 
By him the Sihhs were beaten iiicJopoatcd actions, and Banda 
was at last made prisoner, with a number of his men and some 
of hts principal followers "Moat of these persons wero executed 
on the spot, but 740 were selected and sent with Banda to 


Delhi Ihey were paraded fhrough tho streets on cameh 
dressed m black sheepskins with tho wool outside {mdensioa 
of tho shaggy appcaxanco they affected), and were exposed to 
tho maledictions of the populace, which, it must bo owned 
they had well deserved Iheir punishment exceeded tho 
measure of offences even such as theirs Ihey were all 
beheaded on seven successive days and died with tho utmost 
firmne'>s, disdaining e\cry offer to savo their lives at the 
expense of their religion 

Banda w as reserved for greater cruelties Ho was exhibited 
m an iron cage clad m a robe of cloth of gold and a scarlet 
turban , an executioner stood bcliind him with a drawn 
sword around him were tho beads of his followers on pAcs 
and even a dead eat was stuck on a similar weapon to indicate 
the extirpation of everything belonging to him Ho was 
then given a dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son , and 
on his refusing tho child was butchered before his eves and 
its heart thrown in his face He was at last tom to pieces 
with hot pincers and died with unshaken constaiicv glorvmg 
in having been raised up by God to bo a scourge to tho ini<iuitics 
and oppression of tbo age Sikhs who were atiU at largo 
were hunted down like wild beasts, and it was not till after 
a Jong interval that they again appeared in force, and once 

more renewed their depredations 

But tho aUis, when at the strongest, nero not numerous 
and they nere nover foimidablo beyond a certain not very 
oxtonsivo tract" It iTas with a different sort of enemy 
that tho ;WogulB had to contend in the Deokan The removal 
tb M « " ■'“'1 iasoivcd his engagements uitli 

S ™ Chm K-Imh Khan (afteruards 
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to foment tlieir internal dissensions, but to induce several 
of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase 
of the Blaratta power, had little effect in restoring the tran- 
quillity of the country , and the removal of Chm Kihch Khan, 
to mike way for Hosein All, put an end to the little good 
they had produced Bands oj Marattas ravaged the Mogul 
territory as before, and individuals of that nation seized on 
villages within its hmits, and turned them into forts, from 
whence they plundered the adjoining districts " 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein Ah’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family name w as Dabari he occupied 
a line of ’fortified villages m Khandesh, and, by his depreda- 
tions on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from 
Hmdostan and the Deckan to Surat 

Soon after the defeat of Daiid lUian, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed 
by the usual Maratta tactics The vilhges were evacuated as 
the Aloguls* advanced, and rc occupied as soon as they had 
passed by , and Daban, after affecting to fly till he leachcd 
1 convenient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, 
when, his men. dispersed m small parties among the hills and 
broken ground with which the place was surrounded Tlie 
Moguls, elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugi- 
tives Tho Marattas allowed them to involve themselves in the 
ravines until they could no longer assemble, and then turned 
on them at once, cut the generM and most of the detachment 
to pieces, and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped 
of his horse, arms, and even clothes ** The further progress 
of the campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commence- 
ment , and the Marattas, in addition to the manifest ineflBciency 
of tlieir enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Earokhsir 
himseli At length Ah, finding that his presence conld 

no longer be spared at Dellii, made a treaty with Raja Saho , 
and agreed to acknowledge his claim to the hole of the territory 
formerly possessed by Fivajj, with tho addition of later con- 
quests , to restore all the forts in hi-* possession within that 
tract , to allow the levy of the choul,'* or fourth, over the whole 
of the Deckan , and to make a further payment of one tenth 
on the remaining revenue, under tho name of sudesmukhi 
Tins tenth, with the cession of part of the territory, was all 
that had been demanded in the last negotiation ivith Aurangzib 
In return, Saho was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to 

Grant Duff vol i p 431 Setr ul Mutalhern, vol t p 142 

Briggs Seir ul Mutakhertn, vol u Grant Duff, vol i p 446 

p 141 
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furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve the tranquilhtj of thecoiintiy, 
and to be answerable for any loss occasioned by depredations 
from whatever quarter c- 

Though Saho had at this time a supenonty m the Maratta^ 
civil war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession and he wa? entirely unable to 
check the depredations of the (hostile party, if he could those 
of his own adherents But Hosein Ah’s object was attained 
by being enabled to withdraw his troops from the DecLan, 
and by obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
on his march to Delhi ** Faiokhsir refused to ratify this dis 
graceful treaty His refusal only served to hasten the cnsis 
of the dispute between him and the Seiads The ultimate 
occurrence of such an event had long become inevitable 
Abdullah Khan, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure His business 
of vazir therefore was left to his deputy, a Hindu named 
Battan Chand,“ whose strict measures and arbitrary temper 
made his administration very unpopular Encouraged by 
this circumstance, and by Abdullah’s want of vigilance, 
Farokhsir began to form schemes for the recovery of lus 
independence and reports arose of an intention on his part 
to seize the vazir’s person These rumours seemed confirmed 
by the proceedings of some largo bodies of troops who had 
been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and by the 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and secret journey from Behar to Delhi He lepresenltd 
himself as obliged to fly from the dangers to which he was 
exposed by the disaffection of the troops m his proMUCo h® 
was very coldly received by the emperor , and ho ostensibly 
threw himself on the vazir’s protection, professing to ha'O 
renounced all thoughts of public employment But these 
appearances did not satisfy the vazir Ho assembled hi^ 
adherents, and prepared for tlic worst that might occur H 
tho emperor had entertained the design imputed to him, ho 
had not tho courage to carry it through Overawed by tho 
vazir 8 preparations, ho hastened to nppeaso his rc«,entracnt, 
protested hta anxious wish to mamtam tho administration on 
footing, and dismissed 3Iir Jumla to Ins natno 
town of ilultdn 

“niv suncrncml tho vazir 
rttainid a well founded conviction of tho tuiinror’s insmccnl}. 

“ [ IIo woi** unno'mr I V *** ZIoI miiiiuHian CiizU of ll o I'no 

«• lo 1« cmiMo-cnal lu ,i« ■),. ‘ 
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and the other almost immediately renewed his plots, whicli he 
tp6k’up with as much levity, and abandoned with as much 
pusillanimity, as before IJis plan now was, to form a com- 
bination of the principal persons who were diseontcnted 
with the vazm Among these was Jei Sing, raja of Ambtr 
This chieftam had been previously employed against the Jats, 
and had, by a long course of» operations, reduced them to 
extremities when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
a manner ^ery derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing Chin 
Kilich Khan, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of 
the Deckan to the petty government of Moradabad, was also 
ready to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi he 
was joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Behar Raja Ajit 
Sing, the emperor's father in law, was also sent for, but showed 
no inclination to embark m an cnterjinse directed by such 
unsteady hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the 
prevailing party The other conspirators, however, were 
zealous , and it was determined to assa'^inate the vazir on tho 
occasion of a great annual solemnity, at which tiie number of 
troops well affected to the king would much surpass that of 
Abdullah’s guaids But raroklisur had now got a new favourite, 
a Caslmnnan of low biitb and prodigate manners, on whom ho 
conferred the title of Roku ud Doula By this man’s per 
suasion, which fell m with his uatuial timidity, ho postponed 
the execution of the concerted plot and he afterwards pro 
mised to bis favourite the succession to the office of prime 
minister, and conferred on him, as a piivato jagir, the very 
district of which Ciim Kilich Khan was governor 

Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and con 
vinced that FaroLhsir’s irresolution must be fatal to any plan 
in which he was an actor his confederates, with the exception 
of .Tej- Inst, nn tmm ul making, Uincc paann with, thn vazir 
That minister, whose fears had been awakened by the previous 
appearances, had already called for the assistance of his brother 
from the Deckan , and Hosem Ali, who kept his army at his 
devotion, by carefully excluding persons appointed by the court 
from command, was now m full march on the capital ad 1718, 
December, ah 1131, ‘Mohaxiam ** Jei Smg endeavoured to 
excite the emperor to take some decisive step during the short 
interval that was left, but was unable to animate that feeble 
prince even with the courage of despair , and Hosem Ah’s first 
** Tlus la the data of hi» march makes the yiar a D 1710 a-h 1133 
from E^handesh taken from hhafi on I inony of its subsequent 
ICliaa , Grant DuS aUo confirms the clif^ r in tl o sumo n m nn er , 

>ear The Setr ttl MutuLfenn < tier null ontits. 
tranaLAmn, \ol. i. p I6t) 
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demand, on his arrival, ■was for tho dismission of the raja 
to his own teiritory Faioklisir, thus at the mercy of bis 
enemies, had recourse to tho most abject submission Hosem 
All remained encamped without the city , but the vazir’s 
guards were admitted into the palace, and it only remained 
to the brothers to decide on the fate of its tenant In this 
state of affairs, some noblei, who remained faithful to the 
emperor set out with their retainers to his assistance , and a 
rising of the townspeople, for the purpose of massacring the 
Marattas, tooL place at the same time In consequence of 
the confusion which folloivcd, Hoseiu All marched into tie 
city, of which he took possession after some opposition It 
seemed no longer safe to spare FaroLhsir , and that unfortunate 
shadow of a king was dragged from his hiding place m tho 
seraglio, and puvately put to death 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign Enayat Ullah, who had been secretary to 
that monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, 
endeavoured to enforce tho capitation tax on Hindus Mith the 
rigour of his former master , but he was soon forced to desist 
by the public clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in 
the nest reign 

There was a violent affray between the Sliias and S iniua in 
the capital, and a still more serious one, m Alimedabad bet^ een 
the Hindus and Mussulmans, m whicli many lives were lost on 
this occasion tho Mussulman governor (Daud Khan Panni) 
took part with the Hindus 

On the deposition of Farokhsfr, the Seiads set up a youn? 
pnnee of tlie blood, to whom they gave the title of Rafi u 
Daiajat He died m little more than three months, of a 


consumption, when another youth of tho same description 
was set up under the name of Rafi ud Doiila, and came to the 
samo end in a still shorter period 

These princes had been brought up in tho recesses of tho 
seraglio, without any piospect of tho succession, and had the 
ideas of women superinduced on tho^e of cluldien Their 
deaths must have been inconvenient to the Seiads, and they 
_ pitched ori a healthier young man as their successor Thn was 
Roshen Akhter he had no advantages m previous situation 
over the others but Ins motliei was a woman of ability, and 
liad perhaps helped to form his character, as she subsequently 

influenced his conduct 

Ho was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed Shah ’’ 

Uo,.— 
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1731, Shawwal, A-H 1143 — Moderation of BdjlBao m setthng Guze- 
rdt — Origm of the families of Puar Holcar and Sindia — Compromise 
between Bap Rao and A'saf Jah — Rdja Ablu Sing of Mdrwar, viceroy 
of Guzerdt — Procures the assassmation of Filaji Geikwar — Retaba- 
tion of tbe Iilarattas — Abhi Smg retires to Marwdr — Successes of 
Bajt Rdo m Malwa — Obtains possessions m Bunddlcand — Rdja Jet 
Sing II , viceroy of Iilalwa— His tacit surrender of the province to tho 
Marattas, a d 1734 — Roo mcroases hia demands, a d I7SG — 
Further cessions by tho emperor — Alarm of A'saf Jdh — He is reconciled 
to the emperor — Bdji Roo appears before Delhi, a d 1737, A h 1149 
— He retreats, a.d 1737, a n 1160 — Axnval of A'saf Jail at Delhi — 
^larches agamst Baji Rao — Is attacked by Bdji Rao, near Bopdl, 
January. AD 173S — And constrained to make great cessions on the 
emperors part, rebruary, ad 1738, Ramazdn.AB 1160 — Invasionof 
Nadir Shall — Previous transactions in Persia — Western Afghdns — Ghil- 
jeis — Abddhs (or DurranisJ — Revolt of the Gluljeis — Conquest of Persia 
by the Gluljeis — Tlicir t>ranmcid government — ^Their wars with the 
T^ks and Russians — Rise of Nddir Shah — He drives out the Gluljeis, 
and recovers KhorAsan from tho AbdMis — Renewed invasion of the 
Abddlls — Nadir takes Herat, and gams the attachment of the Abddlis 
—Ho depo:,es Taliindsp Slidh— Is himself elected kmg — Ho suppresaes 
tho* Slita rchgton — ^Invades tho Gbiljeis — Takes Condahar — His con- 
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dilatory policy — Hia dilTorenco with tho* go\emmont of India, May, 
AD 1738 Safar au 1151 — Supinonoss of the court of Delhi, Octo- 
ber, a D 1733 , Shubun, AU 1151 — VMir mvadoa Indio, "Voiember, 
AD 1738 , Ilamnzan au 1161— Oofeats Mohammed Shili February 
13 AD 1739 , Zl Cdotla 15, au 1151 — idvoncea to Delhi, March 
AD 1739 , Zl Haj, AU 1151 — Insurrection of the inhabitant*— 
General massacro by tho Persians — Nddir s extortions — His rapacity 
and Molence — Ho prepares to roturn — The country west of the Indus 
ceded to him — Alohommed Sliuli restored — Amount of the treasures 
earned off by Nddtr ShAh * 


Mohammed Shah 

The murdei of Faroklisir (m spite of his personal character, and 
the familiarity of such a catastrophe m Asia) produced a 
general feeling of honor, and led to suspicions regarding tho 
premature deaths of his successors The frequent change of 
pageants also drew attention to the moving power, which they 
were intended to veil 

The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken in the public 
opinion, was further impau-ed by their own disagreement, as 
well as by the discontent of some of their prmcipal adherents, 
and soon began to show signs of weakness m the mefficiency 
of the internal government 

Tho governor of Allahabad a Hindu) rebelled, and, 
although Hosem All went against him m person, ho only gat’C 
up his province on condition that ho should receive that of 
Oudh m eschange , the tributary state of Bundi required a 
strong force to settle some disturbances that broke out there , 
while the Afghan chief of Kosur, m the south of the Punjab 
revolted, defeated the royal troops, and was not subdued 
without an effort A funous contest between Hindus and 
Mussulmans also took place in Cashmir, in which tl’e efiorts 
of the government to m untam tranquilhty were imavailingj • 
until some thousand persons had fallen on the two sides, and 
much loss of property had been sustained 

The most alarming sign of the times was m tho proceedings 
01 Chm Kihch Khan This chief (whom, anticipating the 
title I shall henceforth caU A'saf Jah, and whose descendants 
are knoira to Europeans as Nizams of the Deckan) was of \ 
respectable Turk family, and was the son of Ghazi ud dm, 
a tavourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor he 
also distinguished himself Ho showed spirit in inamtaimng 
his dignity during tho depression of the nobility by tho mistress 
of Jehandar Shah and hei relations , ‘ and subsequently rose 
wn * narrow to repel force with force disperaod tho 

had unbounfWl /i®*' ® who favounlo’s retmiio, andcoicp^«H“^ 

m t ir 

oinporor. he ordered lua ^ 
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to importance (as has been related) by his services as viceroy of 
the Deckan He had quitted the party of Farokhsir because he 
found he was not to be prime tninister , and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made governor of the single province of Blalwa 

Tlie disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for 
raising troops , and he became s(/formidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the 
choice of four other governments Tins only showed A^saf Jah 
that the time for dissembling wio passed , and as he saw the 
difficulty of establishing a permanent control at the capital, 
he determined to lay the foundations of his power on a fomei 
basis, and turned his first attention to tho conquest of the 
Deckan He had there raanv old connexions both with tho 
Slussulmans and the Slarattas 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Herbadda By 
intngue and money he obtained possession of the fort of 
Asirghar, and procured the junction of several officers of the 
province He was pursued from Hmdostan by a force under 
Bilawer Khan (a Setad of Bara), and another, under AHam. 
All Klian (the nephew of tho usurping brothers), was awaiting 
him at Auiangabad Taking advantage of the impetuous 
character of Dilawer, he drew him into an engagement before 
be could bo supported by his coUeague and totally defeated 
him in a battle fought near Burhanpur , Dilawer IChan himsdf 
was among the slam He then turned against A'lam Aii, 
whose force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, 
gained by A'saf Jah, was still very powerful A battle took 
place at Ballapur in Berar, m which hrge bodies of Marattas 
were engaged on both sides, and which terminated in tho 
defeat and death of A'lam Ah 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
iJiiougfi secretly agreeaiJib to tdc emperor and* nnmy oi5 ti\u 
nobility, filled the minds of reflecting men with dismal forebod- 
ings of the rum of the empire This gloom was rendered deeper 
among a superstitious people by a violent earthquake which 
^occurred about this time, and seemed to tlireaten the existence 
of tho capital , and in these depressing circumstances the 
brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which are often 
tho forerunners of great calamities 

Mohammed Shah (tutored by his mother) had carefully 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently waited 
for some change of circumstances favourable to tho assertion 
of his own authority Ho now Iicgan, with tho utmost secrecy, 
to deliberate what could bo done trf accelerate his ui,li 
His counsellor in this dangerous undertaking was ’ 
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Amin Khan, one of the noblemen who had deserted Farotkir, 
when ho proved a traitor to his own cause, and who had since 
, adhered to the Seiads, though full of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He was in the habit of conversing in 
Turki with Mohammed, and by means of that language, 'ahich 
was unluiown to Indian Seiads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, altihough closely surrounded by the 
connexions and creatures of tho brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner paved the way to more private communications, 
and a party was gradually formed, the second place in..wliich 
was occupied by Sadat ICban, originally a merchant of Khorasan, 
who had risen to a military command, and was the progenitor 
of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations, however 
secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in the mm^ 
pf tho Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about the 
manner of disposing of tho emperor during the approaching 
contest with A'saf Jdh. It was at length decided that Eosein 
All should march to tlic Dcckan, and should cai^ the emperor 
and some of the suspected nobles along with hico, wbue 
Abdullah should remain at Delhi, and watch over the interests 
of his family at home. -• j v 

After much hesitation the btotbers quilted Agra^ and eac 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportumty 
cuting their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hoaein 
Ah, and filir Heider, a savage Calmuc— who (though a man o 
■ some rank in his own country) was ready for the most desperate 
entei-prise— was pitched on to strike the blow. He waited for 
^ his victim as he passed in his palankin, and attracted 
• attention by holding up a petition. Hosein Ali made a sign o 
his attendants to allow him to approach, and was about o 
read the petition, when Mir Heider plunged his dagger in o 
his body. The blow was fatal : Hosein Ali rolled out a corpse 
from the opposite side of the palankin, and Mir Heider ^ 
cut to pieces in an instant by the fury of the attendants, 
death of this powerful minister threw the whole camp 
commotion. A fierce conflict took place between his adherents, 
niany of whom were Seiads like himself, and tho partisans 
of the conspirators, who were joined by numbers whose only 
object to protect the emperor. Mohammed was ''ith 
some difficulty prevaUed on to show himself at the head o 
IS own friends, and liis appearance materially contribute 
to decide tho fate of the day, Tho party of the Seiads was 
dnven from tho field, and,many of its mombem, with all tho 
neutral part of the army, mndo their submission to tho cmpcM- 
iho mtelligence of this eront reached Abdullah Kan 
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before he entered Delhi Painful as it was m itself, it was as 
alarming m its consequences, Abdullah had now to oppose 
his sovereign without either'nght or any popular pretext in his 
favour, and he was made aware of his situation by the imme- 
diate breaking out of disturbances m the country around him 
Buf his energy rose with his danger He proclaimed one of the 
princes confined at Delhi king,* conferred ofiices and dignities 
in his name, and applied himself with vigour to strengthening 
his cause by securing the services of tioops and officers 

I]ew men of rank adhered to him , but by means of high pay 
he ^ew together a large, though lU-disciphned army He 
marched m a little more than a fortnight after his brother’s 
death, and was ]omed as he advanced by Choraman, the raja 
of the Jats, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, who deserted 
after having submitted to the emperor On the other hand, 
Jlohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, hastily 
<5ei]t forward by Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of tlie 
RohiUa Afghans Tlio armies met between Agra and Delhi 
Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner , his life was spared, 
piobably from respect for his sacred lineage Mohammed 
Shah immediately proceeded to Delhi, which he entered m 
great pomp, and celebrated his emancipation by an extensive 
distribution of offices and rewards Mohammed Amm was 
made vazir , but ho had scarcely entered on his office when bo 
was taken lU, and died in a few hours 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister uould 
have been attributed to poison , but m this instance there 
was a manner of accounting for it still marc acceptable to the 
popular love of wonder An impostor had made his appearance 
at Delhi some years before, who produced a now scripture, 
•nTiffpn m a laruTuaeo of his own invention, framed from thr-zt 
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to the Seiads , the addition of that of Ajmir had been secretly 
promised by Alohammed, as the price of his friendship or 
neutrality m the contest between ‘iumself and those brothers 
and a grant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
h m under the royal seal In spite of these engagenieuts Ajit 
was now removed from Guzerat , and although his deputy, a 
Rajput, endeavoured to beep possession hy force ho wis dnven 
out by the JIussulmans of the province and compelled to take 
refuge with his master at Jodpur Ajit Sing on this occupied 
Ajmir with a large army of Rajputs took and plundered 
Namol, and advanced his parties to Rewari within fifty miles of 
Delhi All attempts to check liis progress Ind been rendered 
ineffectual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against 
him and their reluctance to undertake the duty, and when, 
at last the commander m chief moved out to protect the 
capital he was glad to agree to the terms originally proposed 
by Ajit that he should submit to the loss of Guzerat on condi 
tion of being confirmed in Ajmir * 

Soon after thf^ saf Jah arrived at Delhi and took posses 
aion of the office of vazir Though he had for some time 
been apprised of hia appointment, ho thought it of mow 
importance to secure his independence m the Dcckan than to 
seize on the authority held out to him at the capital Ho had 
been engaged m many transactions with the ilarattas mI'O 
a\cro rapidly assuming the form of a regular govommenf 
and it •nas not till he had settled affairs m that quarter to his 
satisfaction that ho repaired to Delhi Ho found tUo court 
in a state of the utmost weakness and disorder Tho emperor 


Mas given up to pleasure , his favourite advisers were young 
men of tho same pursuits, and liis mistress had such an ascend 
cnev over him that she was allowed to keep Ins private signet, 
and to u'so it at her discretion This state of things gave 
great disgust to A'saf Jah, brought up at tho austere court of 
^ urangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for mtneue both 
able and willing to conduct a vigorous administration , but ho 
ili the boldness nor tho power to seize tho go^cnimcnt 

y 0 and he made no progress in gaming tbo confidence 
Jumsclf constrained bv his grave 
n S iniportuncd by his attempts to draw attention to 

lus antinijaT*^ri greater pleasure than to sco 

ilis^olut? compamma"'’ J >'y 

and'luf d.s»alisficl.on, tho emporor 

thcnL«cI\i'q f they had dcvi-tcd a plan to fn-o 

clici from ihcir trouHcwmo councilor Hcnicr Cuh, 


* Srir j/MWarm Tod b Jlajtutfxfn. 
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the governor of Guzcrat, though one of tho principal actors 
in tho revolution which restored tho royal authority, was offen- 
sive to the cabal for his*proud and inflexible disposition; 
and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'saf Jali, that both 
might bo rendered more dependent on tho court They 
accordingly directed Heider Cull to give up his government 
to A'saf Jah , on which the iormcr chief, as they expected, 
repaired to his station and mado ready to defend his pos- 
session of it by force of arms But this deep laid scheme 
ended m sudden disappointment , for their subtle adversary 
so well emplojed his talents for intrigue and corruption that 
his rival’s army deserted almost m a body, and ho speedily 
returned to Delhi, strengthened by the addition of a rich 
province to liis former exorbitant command 

No event of importance succeeded to A'saf Jah’s return, 
except tbe murder of the deputy governor of Agra by tho 
Jats , on which Raja Jei Sing * the old enemy of that people, 
was appointed governor of Agra for tho purpose of revenging 
tho outrage Clioraman, the aged raja of the Jats, happened 
to die during the expedition, and Jci Sing, by dexterously 
supporting bis nephew against his son and successor, brought 
about a division among the Jats, and at last placed tlio nephew 
m possession, on condition of his paying tribute to Delhi 
The mutual aversion of tho emperor and his vazir was not 
diminished after tho return of tho minister, and it was, prob 
ably, at the moment, arehef toMohimmcduhen A'saf Jah, after 
sccuiing his safety by removing, on some pretenr^e, from tho 
capital, sent in his resignation and marched off for the DeoUan 
But this measure amounted, m reality, to a declaration of 
independence, and was viewed m that light by the emperor 
himself , who, although ho graciously accepted A'saf Jah’s 
resignation, and conferred on him tho highest titles that could 
be held by a subject,* did not on that account remit his active 
hostility He sent orders to Mobanz Khan, the local governor 
of Hciderabad, to endeavour to dispossess the viceroy, and 
assume the government of the whole Deckan in his stead 
Mobanz entered zealously on the task imposed on him , and 
bv tho sanction of the emperor’s name, joined to his own 
influence and the enmitv of individuals to his rival, he succeeded 
m collecting a powerful aimy A'saf Jah, always more inclined 
to art than force, protracted his negotiations for several 
months, during which he endeavoured to sow sedition among 

* Khafi I\h4n Scott s DecLan kher » but probably all on on© 
vol u p 1S7 Briggs and Grant aythonty 

Duff make it Ajit Sing as does the * [\nU 1 1 mutlal or lieutenant of 
old translation of tli© Setr ul lHvla tbe enipiro —Ed ] ^ 
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Slobanz’s adherents As ho made little progress m this mode 
of hostility, ho at last came to open Avar, and soon gamed 
a decided victory over Mobanz, who lost hia life in the battle 
As the emperor had not avowed the attack which he had 
instigated, A'saf Jab, not to be outdone m dissimulation sent 
the head of Alobanz to court with his own congratulations on 
the extinction of the rebellion ^ He then fixed his residence at 
Heiderabad , and though he contmu^'d to send honorary 
presents, on fixed occasions, to tho emperor, he thenceforth 
conducted himself, in other respects, as an independent prince 
But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his 
former sovereign, he was by no means equally secure from 
fais neighbours the ilarattas Tlieir power, being now con 
centrated and in able bands, was loo great for any resistance 
that he could oppose to it, and all tho refinements of his artful 
policy were for a time employed to divert it from himself 
and to turn it against hts enemies at Delhi 

The change in the state of the "Marat ta government had been 
gradually brought about during a considerable period, and 
requites to be taken up from the commencement Though 
Saho had been set up as raja by the Moguls, it suited the 
policy of A'saf Jah, during his first government of the Deckan 
(ad 1713 to A D 1716), to assist his rival. Samba, at tiiat 
time tbo weaker of the competitors Other circumstances 
tended, soon after, to depress the party of Saho, who uould 
never have recovered lus superiority but for the abilities of 
his minister, Balaji Wiswanath 

This person (the foimderof the Bramin dynasty of Peshwas) 
was the hereditary accountant of a village in the Conc^ 
He afterwards entered into the service of a chief of the Jadu 
family whence he was transferred to that of the raja Ho 
distinguished himself by many services , tho most important 
of which was his bringing over A'ngna (a powerful chief as 
well as famous pirate), m the Concan, from the side of Samba 
to that of Saho 

^3 merits were at length rewarded with the office of 
peshwa at that time the second m the state the pirti mdbi, 
or ddegatc of the laja, being the first 

It was through his means that tho cession of territory and 
tnbute w as obtained from Ho 
was joint commander of the 
that mimstcr to Delhi At t 
respects laving aside the titles 
ms predecessors) was content, 
court, to acknowledge himscU 

• [Or moro properly, praftnirfAt —Ed J 


sem Ah Khan (a d 1717), and ue 
Maratta force that accompanied 
hat time Saho (without in other 
: or the independence assumed by 
mhis intercourse with theJfogul 
^ a vassal of tho empire It 
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professedly m this quality that his troops accompanied Hoscin 
Ah, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change m their relation to the government Under this view 
Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir and 
ultimately obtained a ratification of the treaty by Mohammed 
Shah (a D 1720) Tins recognition of Ins authority, together 
With other advantages, had e^abhshed the ascendency of Sabo 
over his rival , and Balaji, before his death (which happened 
in October 1720), had the satisfaction of seeing him placed 
above the assaults of enemies, either foreign or domestic 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere robbery enabled Balaji to introduce some 
degree of order into the ilaratta mode of collection It appears 
extraordinary, at first sight, that he did not prefer a solid 
temtonal possession to assignments on other proprietors, such 
as the choul and siTdcsmukht , or that ho did not, at least, 
consohdate those dues, by throwing those on the -same territory 
into one bead, and imiting it with the land revenue where 
that also belonged to the Marattas But it was by no means 
his object to simplify the claims of his government Ho 
Imew, from the relative power of the parties, that the raja 
would bo a gainer in all disputed points with the Moguls, and 
was more anxious to obtain a pretext for interference and 
encroachment over an extensive territory than clearly defined 
rights withm a small one In furtherance of this policy, ho 
claimed, as chout, one fourth of the permanent revenue fixed 
by Todar Mai and Mahk Amber, of which but a small portion 
was now realized from the exhausted countiy , and although 
he did not enforce this principle to its full extent it still served 
to keep his claim undefined It was not m dealing ivith the 
Jloguls alone that he profited by keeping up this system of 
confusion by granting the choul and strdtsviuKkt to different 
persons, and even inventmg new subdivisions so as to admit 
of further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of every 
distnct among several Maratta chiefs , so that, while each had 
an interest m increasing the contributions to the general 
stock, none had a compact property such as might render him 
independent of the government The intricacy produced in the 
affairs of the "Maratta chiefs, by these mnumeiable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect tbatBaiaji had quite as much at 
heart , it threw them entirely into the hands of their Bramm 
agents, and strengthened the peshwa’s power by increasing that 
of his cast But, though this system of subdivision was 
general, it was not universal , some chiefs had already landed 
possessions m the old territory | and similar grants, more or 
less extensive, continued to be made from special favour. 
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Every chief required a village or tv o for his head quarters 
and all were anxious to possess tho government claims on those 
of which they were natives or hereditary officers 

Balaji Wiswanath was succeeded by his son Baji Rao tlie 
ablest of all the Bramm dynasty and of all the JIaratta nation 
except Sivaji Baji Rao did not at once enjoy the whole 
authority that had been possessed by his father He had a 
powerful rival in the pirti nidhi and the interests of those 
politicians were not more opposed than their opinions The 
pirti nidlii was sincerely apprehensive of the effects of a further 
diffusion of the Alaratta power and he strenuously contended 
for tho necessity of consolidating the raja s present possessions 
suppressing civil discord and acquiring a firm hold on the 
countries in the south of the peninsula before attempting 
to make any conquests m Hmdostaii Baji Rao took a wi^er 
as well as bolder view He saw that the hordes of predatory 
horse who were so useful m an enemy’s country, would be 
utterly ungovernable at home and that it was only by 
forming an army and establishing a military command 
that an efficient internal government could be brought into 
existence He therefore counselled on immediate invasion 


of the northern provinces and pointed out the inward weakness 
of the Mogul empire which was nowhere so rotten as at the 
coie “ Let us strike ” said he, ‘ the withered trunlw and the 
branches w ill fall of tlicm&elves ** The eloquence and earnest 
ness with which ho pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of. tho raja , and when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Ncrbadda he exclaimed, with enthu 
siasm ‘ You shall plant It on Himalaya”* 

The results of these debates gave Baji Rao a preponderance 
m tho counseLs of the raja, and lus ascendency daily increased 
the necessity for his assistance Though Saho was not 
destitute of abilities, his education in a Sfussulman seragho 
was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity of 
rnmd , while Baji Rao bom in a camp and trained up a 
statesman and diplomatist, combmetl the habits of a Slaratta 
loi^eman with an enlarged judgment and extensive knowledge 
unlike his cold blooded brethren of tho priestly class, his 
temper was ardent and his manner frank , ho ne\cr flinched 
LTi! fftigue or danger, and could make a meal of drv gram 
rubbed out of tho husks between his hands as he rode along on 
a marcli 


designs on tho northern provinces were aided by tho 
Moguls themselves Shortly before tlio battle with Jfobanz. 

quoted by tJmt ootl.or >ol 1 VP 
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A'saf Jah was removed from Iiis governments of Malwa and 
Guzerat Raja Girdliar was appointed to the former province, 
and found no difficulty in»occupying it while the troops were 
drawn off to the contest in the Dcckan, but was unable to 
defend it from the incursions of Baji Rao , and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khan, A'saf’s uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist- 
ance himself, but directly ci^cd in the aid of the Alarattas 
In return, he gave up to them the cliout and sxrdesmuUii of 
the country under him , and Sirbuland Khan, the la^vful 
governor, though successful in espellmg Hamid, was, after 
a long struggle, obliged to confirm the grant 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, A'saf Jah’s 
power was noiv so well established m the Deckan, that he 
thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce that of 
his formidable neighbours For this purpose he again availed 
himself of their internal dissensions He first applied himself 
to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had nearly concluded 
a treaty, by which the cAout and sirdtsmuXh^ on the country 
round hia now capital were to be commuted for a territorial 
cession and a fixed pccumary payment , but Baji Rao, faithful 
to bis system of indefimte claims, and no doubt offended by the 
interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition to 
the execution of the agreement , and A^af gamed nothing 
bv the negotiation except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the INlaratta ministers 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more im 
portance Samba,^ the claimant to the Maratta throne though 
eclipsed by the supenor fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat 
of his government at Colapur, and retained the southern part 
of the dominions of his family, while he continued to assert 
his claim to the whole A'saf Jah, without formally espousing 
his cause, affected to be m doubt to whom he ought to pay the 
money due from his country to the Marattas, and called on the 
parties to exhibit the grounds of their respective claims This 
demand was highly resented by Saho, and his anger found a 
wilhng instrument in Baji Rao At the end of the rainy 
season the peshwa invaded A'saFs territories and first 
threatened Burhanpur , but when A saf Jah (now openly 
joined by Samba) moved to the relief of that city, Baji Rao 
changed the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion 
into Guzerat (where the cJiotU had not at that time been con- 
firmed), and after ravaging the province with fire and sword, 

^ [ Sivaji the idiot son of Tar4 Sambhaji the son of Bajis Bai the 
Bai died of the smallpox m Jon jounger nqdow of jRaja Ha n m her 
1712 and Hamchander Pant seized gtead (DuSs JHahratlas, vol i. p. 
tlie opportunity to remove Tara Bai 423 } — Bn j 
from the administration, and to place 
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returned with equal cclenty to the Deckan He now laid 
Masto the country round A'saf's army, and so straitened 
his supplies, by the usual Maratta ^yeans, that he was obliged 
to renounce his connexion with Samba and to concede some 
other advantages to the iMaratta government After this 
adjustment, Baji Rao crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Slalwa, 
and to extort Sirbuland Khan’s confirmation of his predecessor s 
grant of the chout of Guzerat 

During hi3 absence the pirti nidhi surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treatv acknow 
ledging Saho’s right to the whole Maratta countrj, except 
a tract round Colap ur, hounded on the west by the sea This 
portion he was himself to retain with the title of raja, and the 
same dignity as that assumed by Saho Though this success 
raised the leputatiou of the pirti nidhi, it did not enable bim 
to enter the lists with the pesliwa, and A'saf was obliged to 
look out for some other in-strument to disturb the Maratta 
government 

He found one in the head of the family of Daban, tbo 
heieditary senapafi or commander in chief This leader had 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta power 
m Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit of his labours 
earned off bv another His jealousy derived additional 
bitterness by the ascendency acquired by the peshwa, who 
now conducted the government without the least control 
on the part of the raja Incited by these feelings, and tlie 
promise of powerful co-operation from A'saC Jah Dabdri 
assembled an army of 35,000 men and set out for the DecUn, 
witli the profeased object of dcliveimg the raja from the 
thraldom of lus minister 

Baji Rao had not an equal force at lus disposal , but what 
he had was composed of old troops, and he saw the advantage 
of promptitude in acting against a combination Without 
allowing time for A saf Jah to declare himself, he crossed 
the Nerbadda, entered Guzerat, and encountered Dabari not 
far from Baroda The superiority of his veterans over Daban s 
less experienced troops decided the victory in his favour, and 
ho used it with prudence and moderation Daban having 
fallen in the action, he conferred lus office, m the raja’s name, 
on lus son and left him in possession of tbo Maratta rights of 
Guzerat, on condition of hts paying half the produce, through 
the j cshxca, to the government As the son was an infant, lus 
mother was appointed bis guardian, and Guzerat was to bo 
admimstered m lus behalf by Pilaji Geikwar, an adherent of 
his father, and ancestor of thc,Geikwar family that still loiles m 
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]\Io3t of tho other grenfe Aloratta famihes liad also their 
ongin a little before this time When Baji Rio began his 
incursions into Jlilui, ho, gave commands to U'daji Puar, 
Malhar Rao Holcar, and Ronaji Smdia The first of these 
Mos a chief before his connexion with the peshua ho soon 
acquued a territory about Dhar, on tho borders of Guzerat 
and "Malwa, but nc\cr rose t^ such power ns his colleagues 
or their deacendants Holcar was a shepherd on tlie Nira, 
south of Puna , and Sindia though of a respectable family 
near Statara was in such abject poverty as to bo a menial 
servant of Baji Rao These chic's, and others of this period, 
were no longer adventurers warring at tho head of their own 
retainers, but officers of tho ptshw i, commanding divisions 
of Ins troops, and acting under Itts commia.ion 

Baji Rao had now the means of punishing tho machinations 
of A'saf Jail but both parties began to perceive tho advantages 
of a mutual good understanding Baji Rao saw how much 
his supremacy at homo would bo endangered, during remote 
expeditions, by tho enmity of so powerful and so insidious 
a neighbour, andA'saf besides other grounds of apprehension, 
felt by no means secure that tho emperor might not revenge 
ins defiance of tho royal authority by transferring tho 
vicerojalty to tho peshwa, m whose hands such a title would 
not be inoperative Accordingly, not long after Baji Rao’s 
return, tho tw o usurpers entered Into a secret compact, by which 
it was settled that A'saf should support the government of 
Baji Rao while tho other earned his arms into Jlulwa, and 
pushed his conquests over the emperor’s remaining dominions 
Baji Rao had, at tins period strong motives of his own for 
extending lus views m tho country bejond tho Nerbadda 
ImmediatcH after his departure from Guzerat, the court 
of Delhi refused to ratify the grant of chout, removed Sirbuland 
from the govcinmenV, and conieiied it on Abln fiing, 
raja of Jodpur 

The appointment of an independent pmice to such a charge 
would have been objectionable at any time , and the profligate 
character of Abhi Smg, who had acquired lus power b}' tho 
murder of his father, Ajit,* did not promise much fidelity on 
his part but he possessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul 
government and seemed able, by Ins own means, both to expel 
Sirbuland and to defend the province against tho Marattas 
The first of these objects was attained m one campaign , the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment Pilaji Geikwar, 
though driven out of Baroda, still continued so formidable 
hat the unpnnciified Abhi Sing saw no means of overcoming 
^ Toda Bajasll m vol u. p 01< 
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him except by procuring his assassination This cnme only 
roused the indignation of the Marattas, without weakening 
their power The son and brother of Pila]: appeared m 
greater force than ever, and not only ravaged Guzerat them 
selves, but raised all the surrounding hiU tribes of Bhils and 
Cobs, and threw the whole province into revolt and confusion 
Willie the Rajput prince waStCompletely occupied by these 
disturbances, the GeiLwaxs made a sudden irruption into his 
hereditary territory, and penetrated to the neighbourhood of 
Jodpur itself This attack, and the threatening aspect of the 
Maratta force in Malwa compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw 
to hia own principality, and the deputy whom he left lu Guzerat 
could make but a feeble stand against the Marattas 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Malwa 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with Baji Rao’s officers (m 1729) , and his nephew 
Deia Ram who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant 
resistance till this time was defeated by Chimnaji, the peshwa s 
brother, and lost his life in the battle 

When Baji Rao entered Malwa m person (1732), the 
government was in the hands of Mohammed Khan Bangash 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of Allahabad Hs 
was at that period employed against a raja in Bundelcand, 
which lay between his two provinces , and the raja, reduced to 
extremities, had recourse to the aid of the Marattas Baji Rao 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Moham 
med Khan, and before long compelled him to take refuge in 
a fort The government of Delhi was too weak to afford 
him any relief, and he must have surrendered at discretion, 
but for the exertions of his own family His wife sent her 
veil (the strongest appeal to Afghan Iionoui) to her countrymen 
m Rohilcand His son put himself at the head of the volunteers 
thus assembled, and by these means he was delivered from hi3 
difficulties and escorted to Allahabad But this rescue of his 
pereon did nothing for his province Tlie raja of Bundelcand 
ceded the territory of Jansi, on the Jumna m return for tho 
services of Baji Rao , and afterwards, at his death, left hmi 
rigiits m Bundelcand, which m time led to tlio occupation of 
tho whole c£ that oountry by tho Marattas 

Mohammed IClian s ill success procured his removal from 
AmS ^ province was conferred on Raja Jci Sing of 

ro Ptmoe, whoso love of science makes him ono of tho most 
"“s by no means so dis- 

noiion with tho Marattas, although not uufflcient to induco 
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him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodation after 
he found resistance desperate , and tho result was, that, m 
the succeeding jear, he surrendered his province to the peshwa, 
with the tacit concurrence of the emperor, on whose behalf 
the territory was still to be held 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 
from Baji Rao by concession, •they knew little of him or his 
nation , for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of tho Deckan, ho continued to press the formal 
cession of the chout and sttdesmuUii of Malwa and Guzerat, 
and directed the chiefs whom he bad left behind him to carry 
their incursions up to Agra The Moguls on their part made 
great demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly 
conducted armies, whose operations served only to expose them 
to the contempt of the enemy 

After some lapse of time Baji Rax) again took up the negotia- 
tion in person , and m proportion as the progress of it disclosed 
the weakness of bis adversarie'?, he continued to rise m his 
demands, until at length he insisted on the grant of a jagir, 
comprising tho province of Malwa and all the country south 
of the Cliambai, together with the holy cities of Mattra, 
Allahabad, and Benares Tlio emperor, though all In'* attempts 
at open resistance proved futile, was not reduced quito so low 
as to submit to such terms He endeavomred to pacify the 
^larattas by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted without 
receding from their great object Among the concessions were 
a right to levy tnbute on the Rajputs, and to increase that 
already due from the territories of A'saf Jah Those were, 
doubtless, given with a view to embroil the Marattas with the 
last named powers, and they did not quite fail of their purpose , 
for A'saf Jah began to perceive that he was pushing his present 
policy too far, and that he had now as much to fear from the 
wealmess of the emperor as he formerly had from his enmity 
At the same time he was assiduously courted by the cabinet 
of Delhi, who no longer looked on him as a rebellious subject, 
but as a natuial ally, capable of rescuing them from the danger 
that hung over them 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine 
A'saf J-lh to support the emperor , but while he was engaged 
in these deliberations, Baji Rao was advancing towards the 
capital By the time he had himself arrived ^thm forty 
miles of Agra, his light troops were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of Malhar R lo Holcar , 
and while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the mam body by Sadat Kban, governor of Oudh, who, with a 
spirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own 
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pro\inco to defend that adjoining Ihis check, which was 
magnified into a great victory, and accompanied by reports 
of the retreat to the DecLan of tlfe whole Jlaratta army, only 
stimulated Baji Rao to wipe of! the di'^grace, and (as he said 
ImUsclf) to show the emperor that ho was still in Hmdostan- 
An army had been sent out to oppose him, under the vazir 
Kamar ud dm Khan Wink it lay inactive near Mattra 
Baji Rao suddenly quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen 
miles to tho right of the ilogul army, and, advancing by 
prodigious marches, all at once presented himself before tlie 
gates, of Delhi 

Tho consternation proeluccd bv Ins appearance may Msily 
bo imagined, but as his object was to intimidate and no 
provoke tho emperor ho forcboro from further nggreosiM an 
endoavouicd to prevent the destruction of thesuburba He was 
unable entirely to restrain tho devastations of his fi^owers, 
and be made that a pretext for drawing off to some distance 
from tho city ilus retrograde movement induced the Jloguis 
to attempt a sally, and they were dnven back into the wvn 
with heavy loss By this time, however, tho vazir had been 
joined by Sadat lilian, and was on In*! march to relieve t 
capital , and Baji Rao deemed it prudent to commence 
ietreatr~a step involving no dishonour, according to t 
Maratta rules of war His intention, at the time was ^ 
crossed the Jumna lower down, and to have plundered 
country between that river and the Ganges , but the approac 
of the rainy season, and tlie advance of A'saf Jah, determine 
lutn to return at once to the Deckan, where his presence wa® 
alao required for other objects After the pesliwas 
A saf Jah pursued his march to Delhi, and a\as invested 
full poweis to call out all the resources of the state, w 
the governments of Malwa and Guzerat weie conferred on nis 
eldest son, Gliazi ud dm But to so low a point was the 
of the empire reduced that, avith all the means at lus disposa 
he could only complete the army under his personal common 
to the number of 34,000 men i 

Ho was however, fumisued with a fine tram of artillery, and 
supported by a reserve under tho command of Safdar Jan§ 
the nephew of Sadat Ivhan of Oudh With this force 
adranced to Seron], while Baji Rao crossed tho Nerbadila 
at tho head of an army said by himself to bo SO 000 
and probably superior m nnmbeis to that of A saf Jah ’ Tb'® 
disparity ought not to bavo dotened the Mogul general from 


» According to the present way ol 
spealung among tho Marattas '•lak 
fouj wluch ought to mean 100 000 


Itoreo will seldom ba found to 
inoro tl an 10 000 or 15 000 
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an engagement, for the Marattaa had never been formidable 
in pitched battles , and with them, more even than with 
other enemies, it ^va8 of impbrtance to assume a superiority at 
the commencement of a campaign A^'saf Jah, on the contrary, 
probably from rehance on his artillery, as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
await an attack in a favourable situation, close to the fort of 
Bopal The strength of his position availed him nothmg 
against such an enemy the Marattas laid waste the country 
round him, intercepted his supplies, attacked every detachment 
that attempted to show itself beyond its lines, and completely 
broke off the commumcation between him and his reserve 
The effects of these operations so straitened A'saf Jah that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt 
a retreat towards the north He had probably lost many of 
his cattle, and, although he left his baggage at Bopal, he had 
stiU a heavy tram to drag along with him His movements, in 
such circumstances, were slow, and were further impeded by 
the Marattas though deterred by his artillery from attempting 
a general attack, they harassed him with rockets, and hung on 
his rear with their cavalry, until, after some marches at tho 
rate of three or four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to 
his fate, and outer into terms with the peshwa By this 
convention, ho engaged to cede all the country from the 
Ncrhadda to the Cliambal (includmgall Malwa), and to use his 
best endeavours to procure from the emperor a confirmation 
of tho cession, and a payment of fifty lacs of rupees “ 

A'saf Jah was tlien permitted to pursue his retreat to 
Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession of his conquests but 
before ho could receive tho promised confirmation from tho 
emperor, tho progress of the transaction was arrested by one 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a time, render men 
insensible to all other considerations 

Tho empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the mvasions of 
Tamerlane and Baber , and a tram of events m Persia led to a 
similar attack from that country 

Tho family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years 
(about tlio usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a 
state of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned by tho 
Afghani, of Candahar 

An account has already been given of the north eastern 
portion of tho ^Uglian nation , “ bat the western tnbes, who 
were tho actors m the revolution m Pei-sia, differ from thoso 
described, m more points than one* 

»® £^Q0 000 
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Ihcir country la on the high tabic land ** which is supported 
on the cast by tho mountnia^ of Solcimdn, and separated by 
them from tho phin on tho Indfis On the north a similar 
bulwark is formed by the range anciently called Caucasus 
which overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian 
Sea ** llio part of this table land westward of Herat belongs 
to tho Persians, and tliat eastward of tho same city to the 
Afghans 

Tliero arc fertile plains m this tract, and on the most 
e\tcnsivo of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazm, Candahar, 
and Herat , " but the greater part consists of high downs 
ill suited to agriculture, and inhabited by pastoral tubes 
who live in tents Ihey have the same government and the 
same character as tho north eastern Afghans, except that they 
are much less turbulent and contentious In the pastoral 
tracts, the Afghans are almost unmixcd , but a great part of 
tho population of tho plains, including the cities, consists of 
Tajiks, who speak Persian, and me the same people that 


occupy similar situations m Persia and Transoxiana 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian *1110 
Indian kings Tlio Afghan tribes remained independent 
though those near the po®session 3 of the two gieat monaremes 
must no doubt have been influenced by their power “ The 
greatest of the western tribes were tho Ghiljeis, who mhabiteu 
the country round Candahar and the Abdahs,*' whose ongina 
seat was m the mountains of Ghor, but who chiefly 
at the time now spoken of m the country round Herat These 
tribes were always rivals, and often at war with each other 
During tho reign of Shah Hosem (tho last of the Safavi^J 
the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia as to prove 0 
a formidable expedition against them Gurgm Khan the 
prince of Georgia (a convert from Chnstianitvto the Alahometan 
religion), was sent to Candahar with an armv of upwards 0 
20,000 men,” a force Ins opponents weie unable to withstan 
But so galling was the yoke of the Persians, that tho Gbdjeis 
ere long resolved to run oU risks to throw it off Tliey were 
headed by Mir Weis their hereditary chief, a man of talents 
and enteiprise and weU aware of the feeble condition of the 


The city of Cabul js 6 000 feet 

abo\e the sea (BurneB TraveU 
vol 1 p 151) J-raveu 

PpI* t)v ilr J BaiUie 

Fraser lu TranstcHona of tie Royal 
OeographKal Sontty ^ 

ich .^vides the waters that nm to 
the TOuth from those that flow north 
word to the Oxus , but it is on tlus 


same lB\el with the rest of U f 
land and may be regarded as form“ 6 
a part of it , , ,i n 

« The Abdihs agreed about n o 
begmning of the seventeenth cen W/ 
to pay tribute to Persia on conclH 
of protection against the UabeW- 
o Now called Durrtols 
” Malcolm 8 Persia vol i- P 00* 
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Persian empire. Conducting his operations with equal caution 
and boldness, Jlir Wcis surprised Candahar, e'tpelled tho 
Persians from tho surroundnig country, and formed his acquisi- 
tions, with the original possessions of his tribe, into an indepen- 
dent state This achievement took place in 1708, and was 
followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
Candahar, m uhich they wera at one time assisted by the 
Abdahs In a D 1710 that tribe joined tho Ghiljeis against 
them, and took Herat, and overran tho greater j^art of Persian 
Khorasan The tuo tribes, however, continued their mutual 
hostilities tho Persians, profited by their disunion, and 
pcrseveied in operations against both until 1720, when tho 
chief of the Ghiljcis formed tho bold resolution of carrying tho 
war into Persia, and striking at once at the existence of the 
government which had oppressed him and his people 

3Iir Weis had died in a d 1715, and was at first succeeded 
by his brother , but his son, whose name was Mahmud, before 
long seized on tho government, and it was by him that the 
invasion of Persia was planned Tho Persians had before 
this been defeated in a great battle with tho Abdalis, who 
now tlireatcned Meshhed, and whoso progress was assisted by 
tho incursions of the Uzbeks from tho Oxus 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had boon invaded 
by the Llzgis, from Mount Caucasus, and tho misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks 

Mahmud left Candahar with 25,000 men Ho fiist marched 
to Kirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved 
directly on Isfahan ** 

Ho was opposed at Gulnabad, m the neighbourhood of 
that capital, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furmshed with twenty-four pieces of cannon '* 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided the Afghans obtamed a complete victory, and soon 
aftci began operations against tbe town Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magmficenco and popula- 
tion “ The last advantage became a calamity on the present 


He had before been, for a time, 
in possession of ICinnan, while in a 
temporary alliance with Persia 
against the Abdalls (Jones’ Hta- 
toire de ^adtr Shah, mtroduction, 
sect 6 ) 

‘ Tho Persian soldiers looked 
fresh and showy, and all their eqmp 
meats, from the tents in which they 
reposed, and the dresses they wore, 
to the gold and enamelled furniture 
o£ the sleek horses on which they 
rode, Mere rich (uid splendid Tbe 


Afghans had hardly a tent to cover 
them, their horses were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in 
tatters, and tanned by the rays of 
the sun , and, throughout their uholo 
camp, it was emphatically observed 
nothmg glittered * bftt their swords 
and lances ’ ” (Malcolm’s Per««j, 
vol 1 p 623 ) 

“ Hanway, following Chardm, 
states tho inhabitants at 600,000 
souls (vol II p 164} , and although 
the coinpansoDS drawn b^ travellers 
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occasion ; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It seemed a wild projerffc to blockade so extensne a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced ; yet so well did Mahmud supply the want of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inJiabitants before long 
began to suffer all the horror3«of famine. The extent of this 
calamity, and the miseries endured by tho besieged, am 
described by most witers as surpassing tho greatest extremities 
ever known on such occasioms *• This disproportioned contest 
continued for no less than six months, a proof of the prostration 
of the courage of the Persians as well as of their powers of 
enduiancc At length, after all their sallies had been repulsed, 
and all the attempts of troops from the provinces to force m 
convoys had failed, the necessity of submission became appar- 
ent. ^he king went forth with all his principal courtiers in 
deep mourning, surrendered himself to Mahmud, and with 
his own hand placed tho diadem on the head of the contjucror 
(October, 1722). 

Mahmud’s government was, at first, exercised ivith unex* 
peoted leniency ; but his garrison m Cazvin having bwn 
surprised and massacred by the inhabitants of that city» 
he became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the 
Persian chiefs to death, and compelled all the armed part of 
the population to quit the city, on pain of a similar fate 
Though the cruelties of the Ghiljcis have been extravagantly 
®^aggerated,** it is easy to imagine the insolence and barbarity 


between this city and those of fiidia 
render so groat a population incred- 
ible, yet It cannot be unreosonablo 
to admit one-third of it, or 200 000 
souls. 

The poet Mohammed Ali Harm, 
however (who was in IsfaJiAn doniig 
the siege), contradicts these slate- 
inents, and doubts if any man actu- 
^ly died of hunger. (Belfour’s 
Mcmoxra of Hazln, p 122 ) 

** An example may be found in the 
diflerent accounts of the transaction 
just mentioned. Hanway, who is by 
no means gi\en to exaggeration, but 
who sometimes drew his infonnaUon 
from popular rumour, or from worse 
authority asserts Uiat Mahmud 
extirpated the %tho]o of the nobditv 
^d hunt^ doim their cluldreji; 
turning them out one by one like 
chase ; and that he aft<» 
w^ o^erod the slaughter of evccy 
civil or military, who hS 
«^ned pay (m howe^e^ humble « 


capacity) from tho former go' 
meat, commencing tlio massacre j 
the execution of 3,000 of tlie la 
ling’s guards. On tho otlier ■ 
tho author of tho Nadtmatnch, 
statement may almost be 
as ofBcial, and who certainly had 
wish to extonuato the atrocities 
Mahmud, relates Uiat “ he fornio 
design to massacre tlie 
and, on tho same day on "lucn 
Afgh&ns arrt\ed from 


tona to bo put to death, confouiuhrS 
tlie good with the bad, and the sm 
with the great ” (From Sir • 
Jones' French translation, 'OU 
his Worlcs, p 12 ) Tho same a'dl'Cf 
relates that soon afterwards bis c'‘ 
gonius led him to massacre ^ ‘d 
prmcos of tho blood, and that he pu 
thorn to death to tlio number oi 
thirty nme. These statements ore 
not \ory consistent with tho ide® 
n massacre by thousands , auditw^y 
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of a tnbe of shepherds, suddenly raised to uncontrolled power 
over their former oppreasors, and rendered deaf to compassion 
by a consciousness of numoncal insigmficance which could find 
no protection but from terror 

Mahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiouslv imposed on 
himself, unsettled his reason Ho became raving mad, and 
either died or was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashref (April, 1724) 

The new hing was a man of talents and vigour Before he 
had completed the conquest of Persia, he was assailed at once 
by the Russians and Turks, who had entered into a confederacy 
for dismembering the kingdom The western provinces were 
to belong to the Porte, and the northern, as far as the Arases 
to Russia Ashref turned his attention in the first instance 
to the Turks he defeated them m repeated actions, and 
compelled them to acicnowledge his title , but ho was not able 
to expel them from the conquests they had made The Rus 
sians, though led by the Czar Peter m peison, were less danger- 
ous, from the strong country through which they had to 
advance they had, however, made their way to Resht, on 
the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was interrupted, 
and aftenvards abandoned, m consequence of the death of the 
Czar 

But Asliref’s most formidable enemy was now rising nearer 
homo Tahmdsp, the son of Hosem, had fled from Isfahan, 
and had remained under the protection of the tribe of ICajar, 
on the shore of the Caspian, with nothing of the royal dignity 
but the name The first sign of a change of fortune was Ins 
being joined by Xadir Cub, the greatest warrior Persia has 
ever produced 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, 
now appeared as the deliverer of his country He raised the 
courage of the Persians by his example and his success, called 
forth their rehgious zeal, and revived their national pnde ; 
until, by dcgices, he elevated them from the abject condition 
into which they had sunk to as high a pitch of military glory 
as they had ever before enjoyed 

His first exploits were the capture of SIcshhed and the re- 
covery of Ivhorasan from the Abdahs and Slohammcd Kluln 

bo observed that dunag all tlus palaco, and only attondcl by Hvt* 
time, Shah Koscin vros left abve male and dvo feinnio eurvanlii 
and so far from being cruelly treated, nUnlcolms Hitlorj of vof 1 

ho complained o£ lus condition, be p 614 ) 
cause ho was conlincd to a small 
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of Sistau, who had seized on part of that province he after 
w ards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who advanced to the 
northern frontier to attack him, diove them, in a succession 
of battles, to the southern limit of the kingdom, and so effec 
tually ^vore do^m their army that they at last dispersed 
and gave up the possession of their conquest, which they had 
retained for seven years Most their number were killed 
m the war, or perished m the desert on their return home 
Ashref was murdered by a Bcloch chief bet^9•een Kinuan and 
Candahar (January 1729) 

Nadir nevt marched agaiiiat the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashref left them in possession of part of the Persian territones 
He had already recovered Tabriz when ho leceived mtelh 
gence of a rising of the Abdalis, and was obliged to letum to 
I^Jiorasan 


On hi3 former successful expedition against tliat tribe, he 
liad followed up Ins victory by mcasiues of conciliation By 
those means and from theur common enmity to the Ghiljeis he 
gained a strong party among the Abdalis and to its leader ho 
confided the charge of Herat The other party had now gained 
Uie ascendency had overrun Khorasan, and laid siege to ilcah 
hed, then held by Nadir s brother, Ibnhim, whom they had 
just before defeated in the field Thev had even formed a 
connexion with the Ghiljeis but the new allies bad no sooner 
met than their old enmities broke out, and they separated 
more estranged than ever This \ ar was moi e tedious than the 
mrmer one the siege of Herat alone occupying ten mouths , 
but the Abdalis wore this time completely subdued Nadir 
agam took measures to attach them to him after liis victor), 
and as he not long after embraced the Sunni rehgion they 
became the most devo*ed of his foUow er* 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 
crisis in the affairs of Persia Wide the solo function of the 


government was the employment of the army, the king uatu _ 
ram remained a mere pageant m the hands of the general , 
but when restored to the capital, and acknowledged thioiighout 
0 mgdom ho became a person of moro importance, and 
Nadir he took unon him the txerci'O 
prerogatives 

of til not at all disposed to acquiesce m such a transfer 

Y’ sefOetl ‘■'1= ‘’S 

lUiordsiu, ho‘iepaircd to Isfahan and takin" advaiilagt of 

ho deoo“ Tm'f'* nnfavonrable treaty ulth tho Turks, 
ho deposed Talimi,n_ and rai ed his inf-nt son to tlio 


nom.oki -“““lisp, anu rai ed his inf-nt son to uw 

"vm cd “’y oousidcrtd as the 

ovoiicd commencement of his own icign , hut it was not till 
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he had gained many victoncs over the Turks, recovered tho 
whole of the territory occupied by that nation and the Russians, 
and made peace with both p*wep», that he formally assumed the 
title of I^ng of Persia Before he nas invested with that 
dignity, he repaired w ith his army to the plain of Jloghan, to 
which place he summoned the civil and military officers, the 
governors of districts, the magistrates, and all the other men of 
distinction m the empire, to the number of 100,000 persons 
By the unanimous voice of this assembly he was offered the 
crown, which, after some affected reluctance, he accepted, 
on condition that the Shia rehgion should be abolished, and 
that of the Sunnis established throughout Persia (1736) ** 

By this change of religion Nadir .hoped to eradicate all 
attachment to the Safavis, whose claims were founded on their 
being the champions of the Shia sect , but, as the Persians 
remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the national 
faith, the real effect of tho measure was to produce an ahcnation 
between the now king and his subjects, and led to consequences 
equally calamitous to both 

Though httle aware of this result at tho time, Nadir felt 
that a tluone established by a succession of victories must be 
maintained by similar achicNcmenta he therefore determined 
to gratify the pride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conqueroi-s, the Ghiljcis, and restoring Candahar to tho 
Persian monarchy 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out 
on it at the head of an army estimated, by some authorities, 
at 80,000 men ** He had, on this occasion, the hearty co 
operation of the Abdahs, while the Ghiljeis were dispirited and 
disunited But thej had not so far lost their martial character 
as to yield without a struggle , and it was not till after a close 
blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir ventured on an 
assault of Candahar even then he was more than once 
repulsed before the city fell into his hands (Slarch, 1738) 
While the siege was pending, he settled the greater part of the 
surrounding country , and, at the same time, his son, Reza 
Cull Mirza, who had marched from Sleshhed against the 
Uzbeks, not only conquered the piovmce of Balkh, but gamed 
a victory on the Oxus, over the king of Boldiara m xierson 

Nadir’s conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and 

“ Nadtrnumdi Jones Worlf, sa>3 that this ormj^of 80 000 men 
vol V p 237 Hanway represents was closely followed by another of 
Isadir as only stipulating for a tolera 30 000 , but these great numbers do 
tion of the Sunni religion and sub not seem probable to tho nest of tho 
sequenil j abolishing that of tho Shias li^dus ^vhe^o tho \ ast armies common 
Malcolm s Htstory of Persta, \ol m India aro very seldom seen 
(i p CS Hanway (vol u p 3o5) 
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politic ho took no vmdictivo mci'^ures in retaliation for the 
in\asioii of Persia, ho treated tho Ghiljcis hko his other 
‘iubjcct«, and enrolled many of t4icm in Ins armv but ho 
rcmo\ cd a portion of the tnbe from their lands round Caodahir 
mIucIi ho made over to the Abddis, and particularly to that 
part of them who had been bcttlcd about }si*hapur, in the west 
of Khorasan * « 

Iho acquisition of tho Ghiljei territory brought Nadir to the 
frontier of the 'Mogul empire llio caticmc weakness of that 
monarchy could not escape his ob cr\ ation , and the prospect 
of repairing tho exhausted resources of Persia from so rich a 
mine was scarcely a greater temptation than tho means of 
employing tho warlike tril>es now subject to his authont) 
and combining their rival energies m an undertaking so accept 
able to them all 

While engaged m the siege of Candahar, ho had applied to 
the court of Dcliu for tho seizure or expulsion of some Afdwas 
who had fled into tho country near Ghazni Tho Indian 
government w-as probably unable to comply with this demand 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in ackno'i 
lodging Nadir Shah’s title for those reasons they aliened a 
long period to clapso without returning an answer Nadir 
Shah remonstrated m strong terms against this neglect of hi» 
application, and without further delay advanced on Ghazm 
and Cabul Another messenger, whom ho now despatched 
to Delhi having been cut off by tho Afghans in the mountains 
Nadir thought himself fullv justified in an invasion of India 
Cabul had fallen mto his hands with little difficulty , but be 
remained in that nciglibourliood for some months for the 
purpose of settling the countiy and did not commence hia 
march to the eastward till near the approach of winter The 
court of Delhi had been too much absorbed m the dread of 
the Alarattas and its own internal factions to pay much atten 
tion to the proceedings of Nadir As long as he was engaged in 


Jones Nadimameh Works vol 

V p 276 The account of tho GhiJici 

conquest is almost ent rely draw 
from Hanway and tho 
that of I,adm Sh^a proceeduiRs 
chiefly from the latter work. Han 
%vay 18 himself a man of judgment 
and ^e^ac^tJ but his facU^^m 

of the Demi re Sevoluiton de la Perd 
a sort of \ers on wo are told of tbo 
notes of Father Krusmski, n Polish 
Jesuit which though found^^ 
good information, 19 too fanciful 
inghly coloured to be at all depended 


upon. It bears a considerable 
blance m these respects to Catr 
formerly mentioned (in tl e reigii 
Shal Jehan) Krusmski s own woK 
has since been published in 
but I have net er seen It 
ndmeh is a Persian history by J'lw 
Ilfehdi who is stated by oir 
Malcoln to have been consent a* 
secretary of Nadir SI ^h 'piouS 
a minister an I a paaegjTist 1 e J* 
much more faithful histonan tl ^ 
Abul Faal and lua style in Sir ' 
Jones Frencli translation at least is 
much clearer and more compact 
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a contest witlim tlie old territory of Persia, they looked on witli 
total indifference , and even when he had invaded their oivn 
territory and taken Cabul, they still expected that the mountain 
tribes between that city and Peshawar would check his further 
advance But the money which, in regular time, was paid for 
the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
for some years been withheld*, and they had no inclination, 
if they had possc'^sed the power, of interfering in favour of 
the Aloguls It was therefore with dismay proportioned to 
their former supineness that the Moguls learned that Nadu 
had passed the moxmtains, had defeated a small force under one 
of their governors, had thrown a bridge of boats ovei the 
Indus, and was advancing into the Panjab 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by 
the governor of Labor, Nadir met with no real obstiuction 
till ho approached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army 

^lobammcd Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force he had been joined by A''saf Jab, and bad moved to 
Carndl, where be occupied a fortified camp Sadat Khan, 
the viceroy of Oudh, am\ed m the neighbourhood of this 
camp about the same time with Nadir Shah , and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement Tho Indians would 
m no circumstances liave been a match for the hardy and 
experienced soldiers oppo’^ed to them, and they were now 
brought up m confusion and without concert, A'saf Jah having, 
from some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in 
tho action ” 

The result was the rout of tho Indian army , IChani Douian, 
the commander in chief, was killed, and Sadat IChan taken 
prisoner , and Mohammed bad no resource but to send A'saf 
.Jah to offer his submission, and repair himself, with a few 
attendants, to the Persian camp Nadir Shah received him 
with great courtesy, and allowed him to return on tho same 
day to his own encampment Ho did not on that account 
desist from pressing his advantages , for he soon after obliged 
Mohammed to join his aimy, and in this manner tho two 
kings marched on towards Delhi Different accounts aro 
given of tho negotiations earned on during the interval, which 
w ere embarrassed by tho rivalry of A'saf Jah ancT Sadat IHun , 

"* Tlio jouraol translated by Fraser writer in his camp states his whole 
(£i/e o/ 2vddir, p 1S4} makes Nidir s force, tcArn at Pfahawar, at 64 500 
wholo army, with tho iollowers who dehting men and 4 000 followers, 
wero all armed amount to ICOOOO, (/6id pp 140, 111 ) 
but on enumeration, by a nows 
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but 8urh mtriKUca could have no result of consequence, for 
Nadir had tho jjouer completely m his oum liands, and required 
no prompter to tell huii how to cxc4ci“o it 

'Iho army reached Delhi m tho beginning of ihrch, uhea 
both kings look up tlieir rcsidcnco in tho ro^al palace Nadir 
distributed a portion of his troops throughout the town, he 
ordered strict discipline to be oHcrvcd, and placed safeguards 
in different pheea for the protection of tho mliabitants 

Tlieso precautions did not succeed m conciliating the 
Indians, who looked on tho ferocity of these strangers with 
terror, and on their intrusion with disgust *’ On the second 
daj aher the occupation of the city a report was spread that 
Nadir Shah was dead, on which tho hatred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint flicy fell on all the Persians 
within their reach , and from tho manner m which those troops 
were scattered throughout tho city a considerable number 
fell sacrifices to tho popular fur^ Tho Indian nobles made 
no effort to protect tho Persians, some even gave those up 
to ho murdered who had been furnished for tho protection 
of their palaces “ 

Nadir Shah at first applied his whole attention to sup 
pressing tho tumult, and though provoked to find that it 
continued during tho whole night, and seemed rather to increase 
than diminish, ho mounted bis horse at daj break, in the hope 
that his presence would rcstoro quiet The first objects that 
met bis eyes m the streets were tbo dead bodies of lus country 
men , and he was soon a»sailcd with stones, arrows, and 
arms from the houses At last one of his chiefs was killed 
at his side by a shot aimed at himself , when be gave wa} 
to his passion and ordered a general massacre of the Indians 
The slaughter raged from sunrise till the day was far advanced, 
and was attended with aU the horrors that could be inspired 
bv rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance Tho city was set on 
fire in several places, and was soon involved in one scene of 
destruction, blood and terror 

length Nadir, satiated witli carnage, allowed himself to 
e prevailed on by tho mteicession of the emperor or his pnm® 
minister, and gave an order to stop the massacre , and, to the 
1 me credit of bis discipline, it was immediately obeyed ” 


” Fraser 

state^tlie number cut off 

S If.."’ B-Hoxr.SS.”? 

P 290 It 18 7 000 but doubtless from 
n Scott (volj. 

P ^07) makes it I 000 ' ^ 

“ Fraaer, p 183 


* Tlio authentic accounts difler 
about the suspension of Uio messae 

It la said that N^dir during tho who 

period eat m gloomy silence in 
bttle mosque of Eokn ud doulo “ 
tho Great Bazdr where Vlohaintnou 
ShAh and hia nobles at length tooK 
courage to present themsel^M They 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India was to 
enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to discuss the 
contributions from tho moment of his victory. His first 
adviser was Sadat Khan : that nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi, ^\hen the work of exaction was committed to 
Sirbuland Khan and a Persian named Talundsp Khan ; and 
their proceedings, uhich were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
were urged on by the violence and impatience of Nadir. 

They first took possession of tho imperial treasures and 
jewels, including the celebrated peacock throne. They after- 
wards seized on the whole effects of some great nobles, and 
compelled tho rest to sacrifice the largest part of their pioperty 
as a ransom for the remamder. They then fell on the inferior 
officem, and on the common inhabitants : guards were stationed 
to prevent people leaving the city, and every man was con- 
strained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contributions. Even men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inliabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves 
to avoid the disgrace and torture. “ Sleep and rest forsook 
the city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of 
affliction. It was before a general massacre, but now the 
murder of individuals.” 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of pro- 
vinces ; until Nadir was at length convinced that he had 
exhausted all the sources from which wealth was to be obtained, 
and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. He 
made a treaty with filohammed Shah, by which all the country 


etoocl before him with downcast e>es, 
until Nddir commanded them to 
speak ; when ]Uo]iamtucd buret into 
tears, and entreated Nadir to spare 
hts subjects 1 wish there was better 
authority than Dow for this not 
improbable anecdote. Tho best 
accoxmt of the massacre la that of 
Hazm, who was nn eye witness, and 
wlioso narrative is copied, almost 
\ erbatim, by the author of tho Setr 
ul Mutakhenn ; and the journal of a 
native Indian who was secretary to 
Sirbuland, given by Fraser m lus 
Bislory of Nadir Shdh, Tho suc- 
ceedmg transactions (in some of 
wluch the writer must have been an 
actor) are minutely recorded m Uie 
same journal Hazm informs ua the 
massacre lasted for half the day, and 
that the numbers slain were bc^nd 


calculation Fraser makes the 
amount from 120,000 to 150,000; 
bub tho author of the Nddirnumeh 
seems nearest the truth, and probably 
below it, in stating that the slaughter 
continued for almost the whole day, 
and tliat about 30,000 persons were 
put to tho sword during the course 
of it Scott (vol 11 p. 207) restricts 
the number to 8,000. but he does not 
give his authority ; and it is incred- 
ible that so smalt a result should be 
produced by many hours of unre- 
sisted butchery by a detachment of 
20,000 men, whioh was the body 
employed on it, 

Tho words between inverted 
commas are drawn from Scott (vol. 
^ p 210) , but the substance is the 
same m all the narratives. 
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went of tilt In(hM w w c«.dc«t to hun. IIo married hii son toa 
pniict wi of (tiu hou-io of 'J tmur, n»d uL Kst lie natwl Moliammcd 
on the tbronc, iiucntctl him ikil). Iim oun hand Mith tho 
orn luiciiU of thu <li ultiii, mul ciijo.tied nil the Indian nobles 
to ohu^ him ttu|ihi.it]^, on pnn of hut future indignation and 
nice 

At lingth ho iinrchcd from I)ilhi» nflcr a roidcnco of 
lifl> tight ih^», tarrjm^ uith liim a laa'>urc in money, 
amount nil*, by thu luutit tumputation, to eight or nino millions 
bltrhng, UtuK-i ^evtril inilliunt in gold and Bihcr plate, 
>nluihIo furiniun* ni«! rich ntutfs of titry dcbcription, and 
this dots not nirludo the jtuil-t. which were inestimable. 
Ho ahio camt'd otf inmy th |>Imiits, hordes, and camels, and 
led awa\ the mo/«t hUilfu! norknun and artisans, to tho number 
of boiuu liundrxdH " 


cnAm:K lit 

TO Tiiu nrvTii Ok aioniMMCD '?jnir 
AD 1739, Alt 1151— II) 171S, UI.IIOI 

Dc|)lofaUfl con lilion o( Oio t<t| iIaI oibl < f ilk* rjiij irv— JnUmftl duscnaoK 
— lW>xlinptof iImj UAo ■* 

-UOcka A-.t Jul.i Ai* lUO A.U 

b) \ Ait < non. Naur JanR—I trpj xcU oflAir* of U >jl Itao-llu 

\|nl-8 AU 1740, fa.fAT.Aii U53— Hi»iw«u— Ua«inUeC6nf") 

Uf ro llAjI ilw, \ncn-*— ttilli U*o 

Jmjcr*— Wiih llio rortugxM-«>— JJaJdjl Jloo— Dom»Uo , 

Ilujl UAo— Ilio j Irll mUl I— Do*la— D-uwJjl 

mln^ucA to pro i nt II Uajl •uicxxxling to t1 o oUlco of jx^hwi— Sueccsi 


* woiKycnu 

morated b> Scott niiiount to between 
IH 000 000 an«l £0 000 000 Tho 
AUt/irrulmcfc uim hfUvn crorc* of 
rupee* , (ind kruacr thirty front 
of rupee* Olid Ilonwaj, tJiirtv 
winch ho cMimaU* at 

£ 3 <o 00 000 and all tlico* Kuins nro 

tho weney alone n,o m.pcnnl 
troMnrea must hA>o been creatlv 
encroached on s,„co tho n. gn of 
ShAh JeMn tho peacock throne, 
^ Mlimatod ot 

iO 000 000 13 only > nlucd in tho 
NuJxmdtneh, atcSJOOOOOO and in 
bcott only at £1 000 000 Mony 
stonoa whicli were current nt tlo 
time about tho causo8 of th» ui\n 
won. aro prcser%cd m Doh a U,ndo 
NM.n to Ihoso narratise^ 

Nl^r was mvitod to Didia by A aaf 
Jill and Sidat IChan, and the 


of tho baltio of Carnal wa* concert^ 
bclwetn Ihoso chief*. S 

rewn^ed Iheir treac)icr> b> epd“ S 
on their bearels. and ordtring lb 
to bo dnvLU from hi* wurt. 
two noble*, thus dispruccd, 
tnd their iiliamo by a \-oluntiU> 
death but a* they w cro n\ aU. 
<rch suspected Ho sincerity o* “ 
other they sent spies to , 

wlielhir 11 0 nsolution was 
into olTcct. A aaf Jih, tho , 
crafty of the two took an innocc 
draught and soon after 
to full down dead , on which Sad 
deceived by tho artifice, svnllowcM 
real poison and forthwith 

Tiieso fictions, like many others whicii 

aro believed m times of agitation 
di^ppoar when full light i* thrown 
on the period 
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uf Balajii August, .UD. 1740 — Balajf marches mto M4Ura — Ilo\i%c3 
lus father's demands on tho court of BoUii — Invasion of Bengal by 
Ilaghujl Bosla — Tho emperor purchases tho ord of Bdlajl by tho formal 
cession of I^Idlwa — Bdlajt tlefcats and drncs out Raghuji, a.d. 1743, 
AU. 115C — Fresh combmatioua agomst tho pijshwd — Ho bujs o\cr 
Raghuji by hbcrnl cossiona. ad. 1744, A.it. 11S7 — Raghuji again 
in\adcs Bengal — Hia general murdorod by tho \nccroy, ad. 1745, 
A.n. 1 158 — Ho ultimately obtains tho chout of Bengal and a cession of 
Cattac — Affairs of A'saf J&h — Rc\oltof Xdstr Jang — A'saf Jdh returns 
to tho Dockfui — His death, Juno, ad 1748; jamdda's San!, A.K. 
1 IGl — Death of Saho Rdja,a)>out December, a.d. 1749 — lutngucs and 
contests for tlio succession — Boldness and address of Bulaj! — ^Ulcged 
Abdication of Sdho in favour of Balaj! — Bdlajl takes possession of tlio 
government, a-d. 1750 — Marches against Saldbat Jang, tho son of 
A'saf Jdh — ilo la rocnllofl by tho insurrection of Tdrd Bai and DainajS 
Ccikivdr — Bdlaji seizes Damajl by treachery — Saldbat Jang advances 
on Puna — Superiority of tho invaders, M Biissy.Kovembcr, a d. 1751— 
BdlajI is saved by a mutiny of Soldbat’s array, a.d. 1753 — <Vn armistice 
concluded — Transactions at Delhi resumed — Riso of tho Rohillas — 
Tlio emperor marchos against them. a.d. 1745, a.u. 1150 — Fresh 
invasions from tho eido of Persia — Rovolutions in that country — 
Tyranny of Nddir Slidh — Ills fears of tho Shios — Ho puts out tho ojes 
of lus son — His intolcrablo cruellies — His favour to the Afghans — Ho 
is ossoAsinatod by (ho Persians, Juno, a.d. 1747 ; Jamtula’s Sdni, A,». 
1 lliO— Retroat of tho Afghdna — Ahmed Khdn Abddli— Ahmed crowned 
long at Candalidr. October, 1747 — Changes tho nnmo of AbddlU to Dur* 
rdnts— His skiHul management of his unruly subjects — His mows on 
, India— Ho occupies tho Panjdb — Ho Is repulsed by an Indian army 
under I'rinco Ahmed, tho hcir*opi>arcnt. March, A.D. 1748; Rabl 
111 nwonl 30, Ait. 1101— Death of Mohammed Shdh, Apnl, A.D. 
1748 : Rabi us Sdnl 20, a u. 1101. 

For somo time after Nadir Shah’s departure, tho inliabitanta 
of Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
recovered tho terror of tho past, and tho destruction of their 
fortunes ; many of their bouses were in ruins ; much of tho 
city was entirely descried, and tltc whole infected by tho 
stench of tiio bodies which still lay unburied in tho streets. It 
was not till long after Nadir was gono that tho court awoko as 
if from a lethargy.* Tho vio»v of tho empire which presented 
itself was as full of ruin and desolation as tho capital. Tho 
army wasdestrojed, the treasury emptied, the finances all but 
annihilated ; the ifarattas still tlircatcned on the south, and 
,tho only provinces tshicli had not been laid waste by their 
ravages had now been destroyed by Nadir’s army. 

To tlicso unavoidable evils the court adtled internal dis- 
sension. The prevailing faction was formed of a few great 
families, who, from their Turk decent, were called tho Tiirdni 
nobles: tho heads were the vazlr ICainar ud din Khdn and 
A'.vif Ji'ih, and they were connected by intermarriages as well 
ns by party. To them were opposed all thoao dcairous of 
supplanting them, or jealous of their ascendency, among which 
number tho emperor liinucU was thoiightr to bo included. 

t Fra^vr. [Cf. tupra, pp.407, 408. — Eu ] 
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Tins duidtcl government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the JIarattas, had not circum&tanccs procured it i respite from 
the ciicroaclmicnts of thobo in\a<krs If the pmver of Nadr 
Shah had been underrated by the Moguls, it was probably 
quite unknown to Buji IMo and ho seems to have been struck, 
with amazement at the appearance of tins terrible antagonist 
m a lichl which he L\|)ccted .to Iiivo traversed utioppo®ed 
His first thought w as to subjicnd all his plans of acgrandizement 
and form a gcncrvl Icigiie for the defence of India ‘Our 
domestic quarrels (ho wntes) are now insignificant there 
13 but one enemy in llindostan ’ “Hindus ind ifus*ul 
mans the whole power of the Dcckan must assemble ' 
When ho was relieved from the fear of Nadir Shah, he returned 
to Ills old designs He had a ground of quarrel wath tbo Moguls 
as the agreement made by A saf Jah had not been formally 
ratified by the emperor and the obv lous course for him was to 
have enforced his claim at Delhi but ho was led to choose 
the DccUan for the theatre of the war tliat bo might be at 
hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berar and the 
Gcikvvar of Guzent who were plotting to overthrow his poner 
under pretence of emancipating tho raja Ho disposed of thft 
Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into tho Carnatic 
and then attacked Nasir Jang tho second sou of A saf Jab 
who had been left in charge of bis father’s government and 
was encamped with 10 000 men at Burhanpur Baji Rao 
at first surrounded him, and probably expected the same 
succcas as ho had lately met with against A saf Jah himself r 
but tho young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to the Moguls 
of that day , and, being joined by a reinforcement he attacked 
the ^larattas broke througli their army, and had advanced 
to Ahmednagar, on his way to Puna, when Baji Rao thought 
it prudent to come to an accommodation with him The 
peshwa seems now to have been reduced to perplexity by tlie 
variety of embarrassments which he had brought on himself 
and was returning to Hindostan (for what purpose is 
known) when his plans were arrested by his death, which took 
place on the Nerbadda 


He left three eons Balaji Rao who succeeded him as 
™ I Kagoba who was at one time much 

connected with the Englisli and was the lather of the W 
peshwa , and^Shamslnr Bahadur to whom (though an lUegiti 


* Grant Duff vol i p 547 
He wntea thus to his spmtui 
m ‘sfthf difficult 

m debt and in disappo ntmenta an 
like a miin ready to swallow poison 


near the raja are niy enemies 
should I go at tins time to Sattara 
they will put their feet on my breast 
1 should be thankful if I could b ee 
death (Grant Dull vol i p OjV ) 
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mate son by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in hia 
mother’s religion) he left all his possessions and pretensions 
in Bundelcand ^ 

During the last years of Baji Rao’s administration he had 
been engaged in wars in the Concan They were chiefly 
conducted by hia brother, Chinmaji , and, from the position 
of his enemies in forts and islands, protected on one side by the 
sea and on the other by hiUs and jungles, required extra- 
oidmary exertions, and were attended with imperfect success 

These enemies were A'ngna of Colaba, the Abyssmians of 
Jinjera, and the Portuguese A'ngria, after his acknowledg- 
ment of Sabo Raja, remained in nominal dependence on the 
]\hiratta state, but employed his own resources with, little 
or no control His, piracies (which he called “levying chout 
on^the sea”) rendered him formidable to all his neighbours 
The English made repeated attacks on him, with considerable 
*naval forces, and on one occasion with the co operation of the 
Portuguese (ad 1719), yet faded in all their attempts The 
Dutch also sent a strong force against him at a later period 
(a d 1724), with equal lU success The peshwa interposed 
m a dispute between two brothers of the family, and received 
from one of the competitors two forte which they possessed in 
the Ghats (about a d 1734) The contest, however, continued , 
and the pdshwa, though latterly assisted by an !^gbsh fleet, 
was unable to bring it to a conclusion till the time of Bajl Rao’s 
death * 

Tile wai with the Abyssinians was less successful Those 
Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'ngria They were, 
besides, in the practice of lavagmg the Alaratta territories 
on the mainland, and had even seiz^ on some of their forts 
The utmost result of the peshwa’s efi'orts was to procure 
forbearance from those aggression** (a d 1736) * 

The war with the Portuguese originated m the contest 
between the A'ngriaa (a d 1737) It ended in the loss of 
the Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassem, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Concan (\d 1739) The difficulties 
encountered by the Marattas m this conquest may be estimated 
from their loss at the siege of Bassem, which they themselves 
admit to have amounted to 5,000 killed and woimded * 

The storms which were gathering round Baji Rao at his 
death might have been expected to overwhelm his successor , 
but Balaji, however inferior to his father m other respects, was 
^ at least his equal m address , and the skill with which be availed 

* Grant DuS [Tha two strongest biAcd English and ^ahratta forco u. 
torts of the A Dgnas Sevemdrug and 175,> and 1756 — Ed] 

\iziadrug were t^ken by the com *GrantDafI •Jiid 
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himself of some favourable circumstances effected his delirei 
ance from the difficulties with which he’ was surrounded 
The dangers felt by Baji Rao, besides his ill success agaiibt 
Nasir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments 
and his domestic enemies The chief of his enemies were the 


pirti nidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Damaji Geikwar The first 
was the old rival of his family and, though much depressed 
was still formidable Parsoji, the founder of the Bpslaa 
afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Sattara though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there ta no proof that he was of the same 
descent He however, rose to distinction , and, being one of 
the first to join Raja Saho when he returned from Delhi, was 
farther advanced by that prmce, and invested with a right 
to collect all the Maratta dues m Berar and the forest countiy 
farther to the east Raghuji, his cousin, who was a favounte 
of Saho, and married to his sister m law, was raised to his 
station on hia death in preference to his son, who ought to hare 
succeeded him Raghuji had given offence to the pesbwa 
by levying contributions to the north of the Nerbadda in the 
tract which had been appropriated to the latter chief he 
was likewise an object of jealousy, from the apprehension that 
he might prevail on Saho to keep up the name of Bosla by 
adopting him The Geikwar had been the guardian, and was 
now the representative, of Daban, the chief of Gmerat another 
of the peshwa’s rivals whose own ignorance and debauchery 
incapacitated him for business 
, Baji Rao’s difficulties arose from the enormous 

debts incurred m his military expeditions, which, from the 
exhausted state of the countiy and some changes m the mode 
of i^r, no longer paid their own expenses 

His principal creditor, Baramatiker, was himself a man of 
some consequence, and of immense wealth , his unsatisfied 
demand had led to quarrels with Baji Rao, and Raghuji secured 
ms co-operation by promising to support his claims, and even 
o proc^e for him an indemnity, m the succession to the 
high office lately held by his debtor 

mentioned was on an expedition to 
at Tnchmopoly, when he heard 

to “1‘hough he instantly hastened 

lenvfv ^ oppose Balaji’s succession, ho was obliged to 
ako behind him, his viewe» 

tlm mcomistent with those of the pirti mdln as Mitb 

mm, star n ’ -■> 

ister Damaji Geikwar was not ready to take the field, 

’ See p C81 * *• 
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and Nasir Jang, who soon after rebelled against his father, was 
too much occupied h) profit by the Maratta dissensions On 
the other hand, Balaji was* already near the capital he had 
been joined by a portion of his father’s troops, under his uncle, 
Chimnaji, and the rest were disposable and at hand the raja 
was surrounded by his creatures, and, above all, he was the 
’head of the Bramin party , arAi as all the business, even of his 
enemies, was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious 
advantage in every contest He was accordingly appointed 
peshwa, m spite of all opposition, and Raghuji retiumed to 
his army at Triohinopoly, whither Baramatiker, in this change 
of circumstances, was glad to accompany him Balaji, how- 
ever, did not fail to apply himself to the liquidation of his 
debts, A task for which he was much better fitted than his 
father 

After more than a year spent on internal arrangements, 
Balaji turned his attention to his claims on Hindostan, which 
had been encroached on by Ragbuji Bosla For this purpose 
he procured from the raja a distinct assignment of all the 
^laratta rights and all tribute tbat might be collected to the 
north of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of Guzerat 
To give reality to this grant, Balaji marched towards the point 
from which he could most easily check the mterfercnco of 
Raghuji he crossed the Nerbadda, took Garra and I^landala, 
and was about to move on Allahabad when he was recalled by 
an invasion of Slalwa by Damaji Geikwar from Guzerat 
Damaji, who perhaps had no object but to make a diversion 
in favour of Raghuji, retired on his approach , and Balaji took 
advantage of his position in Malwa to press the court of Delhi 
for a confirmation of the grant of tbat province, extorted 
by Baji Rao from A'saf Jah, which had remained in suspense 
during the Persian invasion His views on this subject were 
6£cnVtat!etf by those wry encnwcAnrerrtfs of i?irgAa^fr wiacb rt 
had been so much his desire to check 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a force 
into Bengal, under his Bramin mmister, Bhasker Pandit, 
winch had ravaged the province, threatening the viceroy 
himself when his troops nere dispersed, and retiring into the 
southern and western hills when he was m force Ah Verdi 
Khan,* then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to Bhasker 
Pandit, but he was alarmed at the advance jif Raghuji in 
|>crson, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if ho did notmsh to lose the province The emperor, 
conscious of his own weakness, ^rderc^ Safdcr Jang (who had 
succeeded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy of Oudh) to 

• • Colled olef» Sloli&but Jang 
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undcrtako tho task , at tlio samo timo he took the moio 
tflcctual mcasuro of calling in tho aid of Billaji Rao and 
purchased it by a confirmation of tliG grant of Malw a * Nothing 
could bo more agretablo to Balaji Kao than this invitation 
Ho iinincdialely inarchtd by Allalidbad and Behar, and reached 
Mui'shidabad, tho capital of tho province, m time to protect 
it from Raghuji, who was approaching from the south west 
Ho hero received from Ah Verdi the pavment of an assignment 
granted to him by tho court of Dellii on the arrears of the 
revenue of Bengal , and being now zealous m tho cause which 
ho was so well paid for espousing, ho marched against the 
invader Raghuji retired before him, but was overtaken 
and suffered a rout, and the loss of his baggage, before he was 
completely driven out of tho proviuco After this success 
Balaji returned to hfalwa, whence, after some time, he set out 
for Sattara 

Hia presence was at no time more required , for Raghuji, 
on Ilia return from Bengal, determined to profit by BaJajia 
absence, and was on full march for the capital Daroaji 
Geikwar was also approaching from Guzerat, and the agent 
of tho pirti nidhi (who was himself disabled by sickness) 
m active preparation to assist him Balaji must have formw 
a high estimate of the power of this combination, since he 
thought tho dissolution of it worth tho sacrifice of those 
exclusive rights bejond tho Nerbadda for which he had so 
successfully contended He conceded to Raghuji the nght of 
levying tribute in all Bengal and Behar, if not also m AUaha 
bad and Oudh By this adjustment tho other confederates 
were left without support , but it suited the peshwa’s piojects 
to temponae with them, and the storm which threatened 
so much disturbance was thus quietly dispelled The con 
cession to Raghuji seems to have been dictated by sound 
policy his views were henceforth turned towards the east, 
and his designs on the succession to the raja appear to have 
been laid aside Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him sufficient 

employment 

Bhasker Pandit was again sent into that province , his 
operations m the field were successful , but he suffered himself 
to be inveigled into an interview with All Verdi, by whom 
he was treacherously murdered, and at the same moment his 


* Captain Grant Dufi states that 
the gTMt was not confirmed nnfal 
o* Rsghojl m 
A ^ and jt may not hava hnm 

b nThl? oSrfiact “f SL horeoTt own co j 

vol 11 ,r^iK» 8 000 more to be paid by the 


Jam&da 1 awwal in the twen y 
fourth year of Mohammed 8"^ 
reign which would bo about 
1742 BAlajl on his part was ** 


n iRv v. , grant and 8 000 

P 16} bears the dal® of emperor 
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army was attacL.e(i and dispersed Bengal was thus, for a 
time, delivered from the Marattas But Ali Verdi’s chief 
support m hi§ wars had bem a body of Afghans, under a cele 
brated leader named Mustafa Khan and with tliem he now 
quarrelled A serious revolfc ensued, of which Raghiiji took 
advantage , and although the revolt was at last subdued, and 
many other vicissitudes befqU the contending parties, yet 
Raghuji was so far successful in the end, that in a d 1751, 
not long before the death of Ali Verdi, he obtained a cession 
of Cattao (the southern division of Onssa), and an engagement 
for the payment of twelve lacs of rupees (£120,000) as the 
chout or tribute of Bengal 

During all this time the Marattas had been entirely free 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls in the Deckan 
A'saf Jah had been recalled from Delhi, m ad 1741, by a 
revolt of his second son, Nasir Jang , and when it was sup- 
pressed, he was involved in disturbances in the ‘subordinate 
government of Arcot,* which occupied him till he died, at 
the age of seventy seven 

His death led to contentions among his sons, which, being 
unconnected with events m the of her parts of India, and 
chiefly influenced by the Trench and English, uiU be best 
understood when we come to relate the proceedings of those 
nations 

The death of A'saf Jah was followed, before the end of the 
succeeding year, by that of Saho Baja , and the latter event 
produced the crisis for which the peshwa had all along been 
preparing, and which was to decide the future fortune of himself 
and his descendants 

As Saho was without issue it was necessary by the Hindu 
custom that he should adoj^ a successor , and the same 
custom restneted the choice to liis kindred The nearest 
kinsman, in this case, was the- raja of Colapur , and his claim, 
m itself so difficult to set aside, was supported by a close 
alliance with Sawatri Bai, tho wife of Saho, and the rival and 
enemy of the peshwa 

Though the governmeut was entirely m tho hands of 
Balaji, the personal conduct of the raja was almost as much 
under the control of his wife the imbecihty into which he had 
of hto years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for 
himself There was, therefore, a continual danger of her 
prevailing on Saho to adopt tho raja of Colapul , and it was 
impossible for Balaji to anticipate her, as ho was unprovided 
with a claimant, and could not yet venture to seize on tho 
government in his own name • In this perplexity he Ind 

• [Soo ihU 8 Hitt , ^ol ui ch S— Ed ] »* vol Ui — Fd \ 
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recourse to a stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his 
class Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram, who had* so bag 
maintained the claims of her son, <iSivaji II , in opposition to 
Saho, was still alive at an advanced age , and although her 
enmity to the peshwa was not abated, she was tempted, by the 
prospect of recovering her influence, to enter into the designs 
of that minister In furtherance of their project, a secret 
intimation was conveyed to Safio, that a posthumous son of 
Sivaji II had been concealed by Tara Bai, and was still alive 
Saho made known his supposed discovery to the peshwa, and 
it was determined to question Tara Bai It may be imagined 
that she readily admitted the fact , but the old story was 
treated with ridicule by the other party, and Sawatn Bai 
redoubled her vigilance to prevent the raja from acting on the 
delusion produced by it She was safe from an adoption which 
could not take place without a certam degree of pubhcity, 
but she was circumvented by a stroke of audacity for which 
she could not have been prepared it was no less than an 
assertion that the raja had signed an instrument, transfemog 
all the powers of his government to the peshwa, on condition 
of hi8 mamtaining the royal title and dignity in the house 
of Sivaji through the grandson of Tara Bai It is said that 
this important deed was executed at a secret interview between 
Balaji and the raja but whether the signature (if genuine) 
was obtamed by persuasion or fraud, when the deed was pro- 
duced, and how far its authenticity was admitted at the tiine» 
are left in an obscurity which is rendered more mysterious 
by the conduct of Balaji and Tara Bai in circumstances which 
wiU appear in the sequel “ 

At the moment of the death of Saho, the peshw4 caUed m a 
re^ for^ to Sattara, and seized on the head of the opposite 
F!i t tT® proclaimed the grandson of Tara Bai by the 
fv.® t measures to promote the influence 

° e. prmcess, with the intention of turning it to his own 
preparations, he summoned the great chiefs 
court, that the new arrangements mieht be confirmed by 
Damaji Geikwar did not attend, but 
appeared as an aUy, and, after some affected 
o?mer r’o aueeess.on of Ram Kaja Th" 

m aTitmo aonfinned, and he Jeeeired, 

“ow ccSS'eLT V of the pnti n.dhi, which acre 

Vanous other chiefs received advantages 

revoluuoa *** *,!“ author both mth regard to the 

Grant Duff but 1 of Bdm Rfija s descent 

CODcIueioQs somewhat bona fid« consent of SAho to th« 

somewhat ddlereat from transfer of the sovere.gnty 
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calculated to bind them to the new government , and, among 
others, Smdia and Holcar received assignments of the whole 
revenue of Malwa, except^ small portion gianted to other 
chiefs “ 

The establishment of the peshwa’s authority was not 
effected without some attempts at msuixection, and was 
endangered by a temporary quarrel between him and his 
cousin, Sedasheo Bhao , but it was at length so fully completed 
as to leave Balaji at liberty to engage m the affairs of foreign 
states He then undertook the cause of Ghazi ud dm Khan, 
the eldest son of A'saf Jab, against Salabat Jang, his third 
son, who was in possession of the family inhentince, after 
the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war He had before transferred his residence to Puna, and he 
now left Ram Raja at Sattara m perfect freedom, but under 
the control of Tara Bai He then marched into Nizam’s 
temtory, and was already m the neighbourhood of Salabat’s 
army when he received intelligence which obhged him to 
rehnquish his imdertaking, and to return by forced marches 
to his o^Tn country He had no sooner set out on his campaign 
than Tara Bai, whose ambition and violence were not tamed 
by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikwar to march with his 
army to Sattara at the same time she proposed to Earn Raja 
to assert his sovereignty , and, finding the raja averse to her 
design, she took advantage of the approach of Damaji to seize 
his person, and confine him m a dungeon She had it still 
in her power to have made use of her prisoner’s name instead 
of that she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on the 
government wthout any ostensible authority but her own 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the peshwa’s retiun, his 
ofiScers had already more than once encountered the Geikwar , 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their aula, when. Baia^L amved Biii that wily Bcaimn. trusted 
to other arms than the sword , he procured a meeting with 
Damaji, at which he treacherously made him prisoner attacked 
his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, m the end, com 
pletely broke up and dispersed his force Tara Bai, though 
stripped of military force, and founding no title on the raja’s 
pretensions, had still some mexphcable influence which pre 
vented the peshwa from crushing her She derived aid 
at the pre'sent moment from the advance of Salabat Jang, 
who mvaded the Maratta dommions in his turn, and was 
more formidable than any of his predecessors since Aurangzib , 

** Of £1 600 000 which formed the £100 000 to Puar and other chiefs 
whole revenue £750 000 was allotted {Grant Puff vol u p 40 ) ^ • 

to H61car £660,000 to Sindia, and 
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being accompanied by a rrench subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M Bussy, the most distinguished 
of the officers of his nation that ev^ appeared m India Though 
Balaji opposed the invasion with all the resources of Alaratta 
war, he soon learned their inefficaoy against his new adversary, 
who repulsed his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long 
established a general impression of his own supenonty Bj 
these means the army advanced to witlpn twenty miles of 
Puna Balaji probably felt little uneasiness about bis infant 
capital, hut was alarmed by the discovery that the invaders 
were in communication with Tara Bai and the rAja of Colapitf, 
and made overtures for peace which were in the course of 
negotiation, when he was unexpectedly relieved from the 
presence of his enemies However superior to all parties in 
the Held, Bussy was dependent on the civil airangements of the 
prince with whom he served , and the mismanagement of 
Salabat and his ministers had embarrassed hi^financcs tbrowu 
hi3 troops into arrears, and brought on such discontents that tho 
army became nearly ungovernable at tho same timo Raghuji 
Bosla (who iiad just obtained the cession of Cattac and tho 
tnbuto of Bengal formerly mentioned) broke into tho Nizim's 
part of Berar, took the forts of Ganeilghor and Namals, 
and threatened further* hostilities Salabat was therefore 
well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back to his 
oun dominions, where new troubles, in uluch the Marattas 
Mere again actors, awaited him at no distant penod 

The division of India into several states, and tho nccesaitj 
of pursuing their separate histones, make it difficult, at tlus 
preserve the order of time, and have earned us on m 
10 Maratta transactions for several vears beyond the date 
oihich those of Delhi bavo been brought down Tlicso last, 
however, were for a long time of little importance On the 
departure of Asaf Juh for tho Deckan (a D 1741). his place 
at court was taken by his son, Ghnzi ud dm, who^o pohtica 

Kamar ud dm Kh-^n.w as strengtlicncd 

uninn juamcd to llio daughter of that minister Tlietr 

which ^ many intngucs and combination-* 

Hides Iv V stained with treachery and assassinations, on both 
•^^.^onlv ° of former h.atorj 

nw of Z I! I'n "“)«>rf>neo Millim that pcnoil nns ll'» 
,l L ^''8'“" oolony. „h.ch ecqu,md I«- 

mounH.m, °f "'o Gooscs from oi.ih to Ihc 

Tlitir chief «nn oonsidcriblu figure m later t nu-< 

Afghin oniccr •*"“dii conicrt odojiUd hi an 

^ mlufrem am! ii ' * Oicmaih i » mostly com|)oscd of 

“Ultcm and other Inbc. of tho north cut Ihougll no lovS 
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period had elapsed siiico their appearance as a state, they had 
already attained to coiisidenblo importance , and it required 
an expedition headed bji tho emperor to bnng them into 
temporary submission 

But a for more formidable combination of the same people 
was forming witbm their native limits, and fresh invasions ucro 
prepared for India, by tho dc.ath of her most dreaded enemy 

Though Nadir Shah had not attained to sovereignty without 
incurring all tho -varieties of guilt by which that prize must 
bo purchased m tho East, and although ho had more than 
once given instances of barbarous soventy m Ins treatment 
of somo offending towns, yet on tho whole up to tho taking of 
Delhi, ho was, perhaps, less sanguinary than tho generality 
of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia But tho scents 
of spoil and slaughter to which ho was habituated together 
with tho intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear to have 
commenced an’ alteration in lus character, which gradually 
changed him from a rigorous, but not unjust master, into a 
cruel and capricious tyrant These qualities did not at onco 
disclose themselves to their full extent Tlie first years after 
bis return from India wero occupied m the conquest of the 
kingdoms of BoUiara and Khanzm (which ho subdued and 
evacuated os bo had dono India), in an attempt to reduce tho 
hiU tnbe of Lezgi, and in three campaigns against tho Turks 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and tho mind of 
Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became tho abode of dark sus 
picions and imgoverned passions His chief uneasiness arose 
from the religious prejudices of bis countrymen Though 
he had endeavoured to render tho Sunni religion more accept 
able and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its estabhshment under tho special protection of tho 
Imam Jafir, who ivas a descendant of Alt, and a /avounfe 
saint in Persia, yet he was aware that tho people wero still 
zealous Shias, and that the feelings of the sect were turned 
against him by tho priests whoso lands and stipends ho had 
confiscated immediately after Ins accession He therefore 
looked on every Persian as bis enemy, but was especially jealous 
of his eldest son, Reza Cub, who, he thought was the fittest 
instrument for the purposes of tho disaffected He had been 
wounded in a forest on one of his campaigns, by a shot from 
a secret hand , and although there was no reason to think 
that the assassin was not one of the enemy yet ho could not 
divest himself of tho belief that he was an emissary of the 
pnnee Tlie working of these fci^mgs at last led him to put out 
the eyes of Reza Culi , and his remorse, instead of softemng 
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hi8 heart, exasperated his fury He now taunted all ^ho 
entreated him for mercy with their failure to mtercede when 
his own son was in danger His conduct became that of an 
open enemy of his species His cruelties were equalled by his 
extortions, and both were accompanied fay tlireats and ex 
pressions of hatred against his subjects The'ie oppressions 
led to revolts, which drew on fyesh enormities whole cities 
were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin eyes were tom out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death m 
torments During the last two years of his life his rage was 
increased by bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and 
until his subjects were compelled to lay plots for ridding 
themselves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with 
their own In his distrust of his countrymen, he had enter- 
tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries, and he had thrown himself, 
without reserve, on the Afghans, ta^ng a pleasdre m mortifying 
his old soldiers by a marked preference of their former enemies 
and his own He now began to harbour a design for employing 
these new allies m hostility to his oivn nation, of whom he bred 
m constant dread On the day before his death, whJc laboun^ 
under some presentiment of evil, he leaped on his horse m the 
midst of his camp, and was on the poipt of flying fiom his oivn 
army to take refuge m a fortran When bis mind was some 
what calmed, after this act of madness, he sent for the Afghan 
chiefs, appealed to their fidelity for the preservation of his life* 
and concluded by instructing them to disperse his Pereian 
guards, and to seize on his principal nobles These oroers 
were not given so secretly but they came to the ears of th^ 
so nearly concerned , and as the night was to pass before their 
destruction was accomphshed, they had time to anticipate 
it by the a'lsassination of their enemy 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the 
tain of his guard and the chief of his own tnbe of Afshar, enters 
his tent after midnight , and, although they mvoluntanly 
drew back when challenged by that deep voice at which they 
had so often trembled, yet they soon recovered their courage 
One of them made a blow at the king with a sabre, and brougb 
him to the ground , he endeavoured to raise himself, aii 
attempted to beg his life . but the conspirators only redoubl^ 
their blows until he expired — “the boast, the terror, and tbo 
execration of Jhs country ” ” 

On the next morning an attack was made on the Persians 

*• P&ro Bazin {ttUrn Ali/Zanlet, boat account of that pcriwl 
%ol IV ) Thu Jesuit, who acconi* other authorities for Jus ^ 

pamod NA(hr ShAh as hu physician Sir John3Ialcolm*s/’rrsia,thsA<M‘Y 
m the lost years of hu hfo, gives tho ndmrA (translated by Sir '' Joaf*h 
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by the Afghans, under the command of Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
who was Joined by the Uzbeks. It was made in the hope of 
being still in time to rescue the Shah ; but, considering the 
inferiority of the numbers of the Afghans, they may be reckoned 
fortunate in making good their retreat to their own countiy, 
near the frontier of which the death of Nadir took place.'* 

’ Ahmed Khan was the son ^of Zeman Khan, the hereditary 
chief of the Abdalis, who headed them on their first conquest 
of Khorasan. He was descended of the family of Sadduzei, 
which was looked on wth a sort of religious veneration by 
their tnbe ; and, although only twenty*three years of age, he 
had been distinguished by the particular notice of Nadir Shah.'* 
He had, therefore, already the command of his own tribe, 
which he hastened to confirm ; and, extending his influence 
'over the neighbouring tribes and countries, before the end of 
the year he was formally declared king at Candahar. From 
some superstitiolis motive, he changed the name of his tribe 
from Abdaii to Durrani, by which it has been since known.'* 
He modelled his court on that of Nadir Shah, and assumed all 
the pretensions of that monarch, but exercised them with the 
moderation that was required by his circumstancesl He was 
absolute in the plains and cities, as well as in Ballch, Sind, 
Caahmir, and other conquered provinces ; he left the Afghan 
tribes to their internal government, retaining only power 
enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, and 


and Hanway. Hanway gives a 
difierent view of the transactioos 
relatmg to Reza Call, but Bazin’s 
is coimnned by the Nddtmamth, 
which likewise gives a lively picture 
of the tyranny and atrocities of N&dir 
Shah {Livre vi. chap. xix. p. 398. 
Jones’ Works, vol. v.) 

An animated description of this 
'uueqcnft 'C'UifonA, imfi tA Vue 'vifiuca 
and good order with which the 4,000 
Afghiins conducted their retreat, is 
given by Bazin, who was a spect-ator 
of the action, “ au mibeu des bailee 
et des sabres ” 

The person of a Sadduzei was 
inviolable, and no officer, of whatever 
rank, could put an Abdali to death 
without the authority of a Sadduzei. 
I have been led to think that the 
common story of Ahmod having been 
a macobearer of Nadir Shah origi- 
nated m the circumstance that the 
^word “ chobdar,” which on the west 
of the Indus belongs to a few of the 
greatest officers of state (who carry 
wands or gold sticks], is in India 
applied to a common marebearer; 


yet it is not probable that one of those 
high offices would be conferred on 
the chief of a foreign tribe. Ahmed’s 
early history is well known. He was 
a prisoner with the Ghiljeis when 
Candahir was taken by N&dir Shah. 
That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned bun an honourable 
maintenance, and sent him to reside 
^ Vivzuuhbxiai "viJi. w. 

of Jones, p 274) His object prob- 
ably was to keep him at a distance 
from his tnbe as long as the countiy 
was unsettled ; for it appears from 
a contemporary writer, who accom- 
panied the Persian camp, that 
N&dir Sh&h always kept a watchful 
eye over bun ; but the officers of all 
ranks treated him, in private, with 
great respect ” {Memoirs of AhdooU 
kereem, p. 176.) 

** By an unaccountable confusion, 
the Indians sometimes call the 
Hurr&ms, Ghiljeis ; m the north they 
are also called Khorasdnis. but Dur- 
i^f 18 the usual as well as the correct 
appellation. 
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to preservo tranquillity Belocbistan, Sistan, and some other 
places remained under their native chiefs, and owcd'allegiance 
and military service The dissensions of Persia prevented hia 
being disturbed on that side, and enabled him to take possession 
of most of Khorasan , but ho saw the difficulties of further 
progress m that direction, and contented himself with pro 
tecting Shah Rokh, the son of Nadir Shah, m Jtfeshhed, while 
his own immediate dependencies were confined to the east of 
that city It was to India that he looked for conquest, as well 
as for pecuniary resources and employment for his army , 
and his first operations in that kingdom^ took precedence, in 
point of time, of the settlement of several of the other countnea 
just mentioned 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began 
his march for the east, and soon brought all the country up to 
the Indus under his authority The circumstances of the 
Panjab invited his further advance The ^viceroy was in 
revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, so that ho offered but a 
feeble opposition , and Ahmed, after taking possession of 
Labor and other towns on the road, pursued bis march to tM 
Satlaj When he reached that nver ho found the fords occupied 
by the Mogul army, w'hich bad been 6cnt from Delhi to oppose 
him, under Pnnee Alimed the heir apparent, and tbo vaatr, 
Kamar ud dm IChan Though his force did not e'tceed 12 000 
rhen,*’ ho saw that his best chanco lay in the vigorous use of it 
he crossed the river where there was no ford, left the Indians 
in his rear, and took Sirhmd, where their baggage and stores 
had been deposited Among other advantages, of this success, 
he got possession of some guns, with which he was before 
entirely unprovided His boldness intimidated the enemy* 
who halted when they approached him, and intrenched their 
camp A small body of horse could do little in such circum 
stances , and although the Mogul vazir was killed by a cannon 
ball, wlido at prayers m his tent, yet his army continued to 
^ repel the Durranis till the tenth day, when, after a general 
and desperate attack on tlio intrenchmente, dunng which a 
party of them made its way mto the midst of the camp, tlm 
assailants were totally repulsed and defeated, and compcHwl 
to march off homewards during the ensuing night 

Iho Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to tho Panjab , 
but, as ho was immediately aftenvards recaUed to Delhi by tho 

/rom cLdXl'^ number I o had ‘ not more 07 000 Iio«« 

pmbabW nUhough It waa «| ,cl. would bo a groalor army 

Iho^Ind^ /t ^ l^foro 1 o crowed tl.at of ^(ldlr SI ill but H'® 

. ncceaBanly U» mfy Itehmcl translnlod by M' 
ianjWi tl o more 

. ul MuUJshtnnBt\y» number of 15 000 men (p, 2^) 
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tUness of his father, Ahmed Shdh turned back before he had 
reached the Indus, and did not quit the Fanjab until the new 
viceroy had engaged to a permanent tribute 

Mohammed Shdh expired within a month after the battle 
of Sirhind, and uas succeeded by his sou, who boro the same 
name as his Durrani neighbour 


CHAFfER IV 

TO THE EXTINCTION OP THE MOGUL EMl’mB 
AD 1748, A.I1 1101— AD 1701, A.II 1174 

Internal nrrongcmcnta of tlio nuw lung. a.d 1748 Ait IlGi — \ttcmpt to 
eubduo tho llchiilM by Sofdor Jong, the \n 2 ir, December, a d 1748 , 
ZI Haj, A.S 1101 — The \azlr marclica ngamat them in person and 13 
defoati^. A D 17&0, A u. 1103 — He calls m tho Moruttoa, ad 1701 
A .11 1104 — \yho compel tho Rohillaa to anbmit — Defeat of tho im 
penal troops mMur'»&r — Socond mva&jon of Ahmed Shdli Durrdnf— 
CcuioQ of tho Panj4b— Diacontcnt of Safdcr Jung, tho \azlr — Ho 
assassmates tho emperor's fu\uunt4»— Gh4z( ud din tho younger — 
ItesisUi tho vaztr— Calls m Uto Morattoa and oxpob tho tazir— Tho 
emperor ploUagamstGliazf ud din— Is dofoatedonu deposed, July, a d 
1734, Shdbdn, A.U, 1107— 'GhozI uddin, vozir, September, a,d 1704, 
Zi Uaj, A.IL 1107— Uis^violont govemmont— His Ufo in danger in a 
mutiny- Uii suspicions of tho eroporor— His treacherous seizure of 
Alimcd Shdh Durrani 8 governor of tlie Fonjdb, A D 1730, A.n 1170 1 
—Third invasion of lUvinod Slv&h— Ho VoWos Delhi- Ms&aacrcs and ex- 
actions— Ills return to lua own dominions, about June, A.D 1757 , 
Shairwal, A,u 1171— His omuigomcnts for tho protection of Alarngtr 
11. against GhozI ud dm — Kojib ud doulo, minister— Ghazi ud din 
appUes for tho ossistanco of tho Morattos — Previous transactions of 
that nation — Ragoba, tho pdshw&'s brother, nmrclies to support GhozI 
ud dm tho younger — lakes Dcllu — Escape of tho heir apporont and 
of Xajib ud doulo — Ragoba tokos possession of tho Ponj&b, May, a d 
17oS, Slidbdn, a it 1171 — Flans of Uto 'Marattas for tho conquest of 
Hmdostan — General combination of tho Maliomotan pnnees — Tlio 
Afarattos invade Bdbilcand, November, ad 1759, Jam&da 1 awwal. 
An 1173 — Fourth invasion of Alirood Sh&li September, A.D 1759 , 
Moliarram ad 1173 — Murder of Alamgirll by Gh&zi ud din, No- 
vember, A.D 1759, BabI us Sdni 8, A,Q 1173 — Tho Maratta troops 
m Hmdostan dispersed by <\limod Sh&li — Poucr of tho Marattas 
at its zemth — ^Their array — Great preparations for tho contest in 
Hmdostan — Arroganco of the commander Seddalieo Bh&o — Ho takes 
Delhi — Ahmed Slidh’s negotiation with Shuj& ud doulo— Wio joins ' 
tho Mahometan confederacy, July, ad 17C0, ZI Haj, A.U 1173 — 
Ahmed Shdh marches against Seddshoo Bhdo — His bold pa&sago of the 
Jumna, October 25, a d 17C0 — 3Iarattas rotiro to Fdntpat, and intrench 
their camp — Their numbers — Forco under Ahmod Shah — Protracted 
operations — Failure of tbe Maratta supplies — Battle of Pdnipat, 
January 0, a D 1701, Jomdda’s Sdnl, A .11 1174 — Destruction of 
tho Maratta army— Despondency of tho Maratta nation— Death of 
tho pdshwu — Dissolution of tho Mahometan confedvAacy — Extinction- 
of the Mogul empire 

Ahmed Shdh 

The return of the Afghan monarch to the Panjab, combined 
with hi3 well-known power and activity, kept the new sovereign 
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in a state of continued anxiety^ and obliged him to sacnfice 
a portion of his independence for the sake of such allies as 
might secure him from foreign coni[uest He therefore offered 
the appointment of vazir to A'saf Jah , and on his declining 
it (which was soon followed by his death), he invited Ndsir 
Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the Deckan) to move to his 
assistance with all the troops h6 could assemble But it was 
not long before he learned that the Durrani king was occupied 
in the western part of his domimons , in consequence of which 
intelligence he was enabled to dispense with the aid he had 
solicited, and was left to make his internal arrangements 
in the way best suited to his own views He appointed 
Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to be vazir and as that 
nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression 
of the Rohillas, who had again become formidable in the 
northern part of that province 

Safder Jang’a prospect was favourable, for Alf Mohammed 
was dead , and he engaged Caiam Khan Bangasb, tho Afghan 
]agirdar of Farokhabad, to conduct the war against his country 
men but Caiam lOian, though at fipst successful, lost bis hfe 
in battle , and Safder Jang, disappointed in bis maiu object, 
turned his misfortune to account, by dispossessing the widow 
of his ally of the greater part of her territory His ungenerous 
conduct brought him no advantage the people of Caiam 
Khan’s country roso upon his agent, and called in the RohillJ^i 
against whom the vazir was obliged to march in person He 
was accompanied by a very numeious army, but so lU-dis 
ciplined, that they sacked their own toim of Bara (so famous 
as being peopled by descendants of tbe prophet), and massacred 
many of the inhabitants who resisted the outrage It is 
surpnsing that such an army was routed by a very inferior 
j® "^he vazir himself was wounded , the Rohilias pn^ 
ceeded to carry their guns into his country , and, though 
* Lucknow and Belgram, they penetrated to 

Allahabad, and set the power of the vazm and tbe emperor 
alike at defiance 


embarrassments increasing, while hi3 
f resisting them was exhausted, and bad recoup 
f “xr ® expedient of caUing m the Marattas Ho 

Lv ll?„ ^ r«ently sent back into Malwi), and induced them, 
Dart ot t W subsidy, to join bim with tbo greater 

of the Rprvi the Mmo means ho obtained a renewal 

cold de“aTT, 1 

ate on tho former eapubtion. With these ausilianes. 
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ho defeated the BohiUa^ m a pitched battle, overraa their 
country, and drove them into the lower branches of the 
Himalaya, which form tlicir boundary on the north eas^ 
To satisfy the claims of the Marattas, ho authorized them 
to levy their subsidy from the conquered territory , and their 
ravages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 
for years • 

By the activity of these plunderers, the Eohillas were 
reduced to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted 
to Safder Jang, and were content with the assignment of a few 
villages for the maintenance of their chiefs ' 

The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 
this success was more than compensated by the defeat of the 
‘■governor of A]mir, who had interfered in a civil war between 
two claimants to the principality of Jodpur 

While the \^eakness of the ilogul government was thus 
daily more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed Shah 
Durrani had again invaded the Panjab ; and it was soon 
followed up by accounts of bis having obtained complete 
possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal cession 
of the province The visit of Nadir Shah was still sufficiently 
remembered to produce a ready comphonce with the demand , 
and when the vazir arrived at Delhi with his Alaratta allies, 
ho found the arrangement concluded There is no reason to 
doubt that he would himself have agreed to it if he had been 
on the spot, or that he would have disregarded it, after it was 
made, if he had thought that he could gam by infringing it ; 
but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the court, 
and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints During bis absence in Bohilcand 
his influence at court had been supplanted by a eunuch named 
Jawid, who was favoured both by the emperor and his mother 
Safder Jang, finding that his presence did not restore his 
authority, took a course which had become familiar at Delhi 
he invited Jawid to an entertainment, and had him murdered 
dunng the banquet The emperor was naturally exasperated 
at this outrage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge 
him on the vazir Gliazi ud dm, the eldest son of A'saf Jah, 
had remained at Delhi dunng the first part of the contest 
between hia younger brothers , but seeing an opening after- 
wards, he entered into a connexion, ^vlth the p'jshwa, and set 
off for the Deckan, accompamed by Holcar and Sindia He 
died soon after his arrival at Aurangabad , and his son, a mere 
youth, whom he had left at Delh^ was promoted by the vazir’s 

^ The Life of Hd^z Rehmet giv es aa account more favourable to the success 
of the Bohillas • * 
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favour to the title of Ghazl ud din^ and the high office of 
commander in chief It was this young man that now guided 
the operations designed against Ifis benefactor He was a 
specimen of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk 
in sloth Restless and ambitious, as skilful in dissembling 
his passions as incapable of controlling them, he looked on 
perfidy and murder as the natural means of attaining bis 
ends, and was as reckless of consequences as regardless of 
pnnciple 

The result of his measures was a civil war , not determined 
as usual, by a battle m the field, but carried on for sis monlb 
in daily combats in the streets of Delhi The factious hostility 
of the parties was embittered by religious fury the vanr 
was a Shia, and the test-word of his sect, and that of the 
Sunnis, became the war cnes of the combatants on each «ide 
At length, the vazir, finding his position beporoing weaker, 
and alarmed at the approach of the Marattas under llalliar 
Rao, whom Ghazt ud dm had called in as an auxiliary, consentw 
to make peace, retaimng possession of tho provinces ^of Ouda 
and Allahabad Ghazi ud dm, thus rcho\cd, and anxious 
to employ his Maratta fnends, while lie revenged himself on 
a partisan of tho vazir, marched against Suraj Mai, tho rija 
of the Jats, in the siege of whoso strong forts, especially Dig 
and Bbartpur, ho found ample occupation for Ins army Dut 
the emperor was by this time more disgusted with his arrogant’ 
and overbearing temper than ho bad over been with Safopf 
Jong, and moved out with what troops ho could assemble, 
on pretence of hunting, but really to profit by tho diflicultiw 
in which Ghazi ud din was entangled So little judgment was 
shown in his ill concerted operotions that np step hid been 
taken to secure tho co-opcrotion of Safdcr Jung , and it di 
not require tho acuteness and activity of Ghdzi ud dm to turn 
tho whole bchemo against his enemy Without disconimuing 
tho sicgo on which ho was ciiiplo\cd, ho sent his Maratta 
confederate against Ahmed, but when ho htard tliat ibo 
einptror was taken prisoner m tho battle which followed, he 
rtpaircd m person to tho camp, dciioaed tho captive king* and 
put out his o>es, as well as those of tho quetn, his mother * 
no then fixed on one of tho pnncis of tho blood for sucti*->or 
to tuo throne, and proclaimed him by tho title of A'lanigif H 
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din took the office of vazir to himself, leaving Shuja ud donla, 
the son of Safder Jang, in posseasion of his father’s provinces, 
of which he was unable tj dispossess him A longer period 
of tranquillity now elapsed than might have been expected 
from the restless ambition of the new vazir , but his internal 
government was still as arbitrary as ever At length he pro 
voiced a numerous body of tropps to mutmy, and made himself 
personally so odious that he was seized by the insurgents and 
dragged through the streets without his slippers or his turban 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile 
his captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence 
with their heads At length he was rescued by the interposition 
of the officers , when he instantlv ordered a massacre of the 
whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and property to 
plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the corps 

ATamgir, on pretence of saving the life of Ghazi ud dm had 
offered, while tie disturbance was at its height, to pay the 
mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they would deliver 
their prisoner into his hands , but the proposal served only 
to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took addition^ 
measures to guard against the possible intrigues of bis nominal 
sovereign 

When interrupted by this adventure Ghazi ud dm was on 
his march towards L-ihor, and he now continued his progress 
jllir Slanu, the Jlogul governor of the Panjab, whom Ahmed 
Shah had continued m his office after the cession had died 
His son had been appointed his successoi by the Durrani 
monarch, but was an infant under the tutelage of his mother 
Tins state of things presented an irresistible temptation to the 
young vazir he immediately entered into a most amicable 
correspondence with the widow, claimmg the hand of her 
daughter to whom he had really been affianced and advancing 
towards Labor as if to celebrate the marriage , when he liad 
completely lulled all suspicion, he surpn^ed the town and made 
the governess prisoner in her bed While they were conveying 
her to the camp she broke into invectives against the treachery 
of her son in law, and prophesied the rum of India, and the 
slaughter of its inhabitants, as the certain consequence of the 
vengeance of Ahmed Shah Her prediction was but too early 
accomplished , for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage 
offered to him than he flew to revenge it , and speedily effecting 
his march from Candahar, passed through the Panjab without 
opposition, and soon presented himself within twenty miles 
of Delhi Ghazi ud dm having contrived to pacify the widow 
of lilir Slanu and to procure hen intercession, repaired at once 
to the Durram camp, and received pardon as fai as his own 


AAA 
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person Ahmed Shah, however, insisted on pecuniaiy com 
pensation and marched on to Belhi to enforce his demand 
Nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shad’s invasion were repeated 
on his arrival , for though not himself cruel Iilie that monarch, 
he had much less command over his troops , and the city again 
became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder 

Nor were these sufferings con^ned to the capital,, Ahmed 
bhah sent a detachment of his army, with Gbazi ud dm to 
levy a contribution from Shuja ud doula and marched hinbelf, 
with a similar intention, against the Jats He took a fort 
called Balamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the 
gamson to the sword , but the action which leaves the deepot 
stain on his character, or rather on that of his nation, was the 


massacre at Mattra This city (one of the most holy among the 
Hindus) was surprised by a light detachment during the height 
of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were slaugb 
tered with all the indifference that might bo expected from a 
barbarous people, accustomed to serve under Nadir, and equall) 
filled with contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry 
Meanwhile Ahmed himself was advancing towards .Agra to 
which city, as well as to one of the Tat forts, he laid siege But 
by this time the summer was far advanced, and a mortality 
broke out among the BurrAnis, who are incapable of bearing 
1 therefore obliged to bo content with the monej 

ho had levied, and to direct his course towards his oun domm 
ho went he mamed a princess of the house of 
Qwi ’ contracted another to Ins son, aftenvards Hmur 
oJiau , and having been entreated by the emperor not to Icaie 
Him at the mercy of the vazir, ho appointed Najib ud doulu, 
a Koliilla chief of abilities and of excellent chamcler,* to be 
commander in chief at Delhi, m the hope that his own 
in uence, even when at a distance, would render that nobleman 
a counterpoise to Ghazi ud dm » 

But no sooner had he quitted India than Ghdzi ud dm onco 
Ho wo. at I'aroUiibW when tbo 
ini^f nf ‘departed and he immediately gave tbo appoinl* 
.Htmed Khin Bangasli, the 
be w o« "! ““P«»»»'on of Nojib ud doula But aJ 

biniftdf bo r ***™»tt to oilect another revolution b> 

. “^er”-or1b‘rn'^er“' 


» n** not«,— Fo 


A! » M,] SIiAl» did not Imv a D»llU. 

tl>« wltola r*pcdltioo U> 

•ell M U At lu MAttrA. »■»< 
lUAiulvd Ly aiAlir JeliAn 
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AlthoagL Balaji made peace witli Salabat Jang (as has been 
stated) m the beginning of a d 1752, it was no obstacle to bis 
entering into fresh intriguA with Ghazi ud din the elder, the 
brother and competitor of Salabat. On the arrival of that 
prince from Delhi, Balaji joined him at Aurangabad, with all 
ins forces , and so numerous was the combined army that 
even the aid of Bussy might* have been insufficient to have 
saved Salabat Jang, if the danger had not been averted by the 
sudden death of Ghdzi ud din After this Balaji became 
involved in affairs to the southward, and transactions with the 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
of those nations But as his government got settled at home, 
he ventured to release Damaji Geikwar, and to avail himself 
of his assistance m settling the province of Guzerat He made 
severe terms, involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes iq the end , but at first all went prosperously 
Damaji set out in company with the peshwa’s brother, Ragoba 
(a d 1765), and they soon reduced the whole province to 
complete subjection and obedience. Ragoba nest levied con- 
tnhutions on the Rajput states, and returned through Kdlwa 
to the Deckan. In the end of a d 1756 he was again sent 
into Malwa ; and it was to him that the present application 
was made by young Ghdzi ud din Supported by this ally, 
the vazir advanced on Delhi, occupied the city, and laid siege 
to the fortified palace, which held out more than a month 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies , and the emperor had already 
taken the precaution of sending bis son, afterwards Shah 
A'lam, to a place of safety , the escape of Kajib himself was 
the pnncipal difficulty remaining, and it was accomplished 
by means of a bribe to Slalhar Rao Holcar. The emperor 
then opened his gates and received Ghazi ud din as his vazir 
Hajib ud douia retired to his own country, which was about 
Seharanpur to the north of Delhi, and divided from Rohilcand 
by the Ganges 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, imtil ho was called away to an important and easy 
conquest. When Ahmed Shah withdrew from India in the 
preceding year (a d 1757), he left his son Timur m charge 
of the Panjab, under the guidance of Sirdar Jehan Khan. 
Their most dangerous opponent was Adin a Beg, a man of a 
turbulent and artful character, who had been deputy to Slir 
3ranu, and whose intrigues had mainly contributed to the 
vanous disturbances and revolutions in the Ponjdb. He bad 
fied from the province when it was occupied by Alimcd Shdh, 
and now returned for the puipo&e of continuing his factious 
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designs Ho first employed bis influence with the Sikhs, 
who had recovered their strength during the past disorders , 
but rot finding their power suIficienQi for his purpose, he apphed 
to Ragoba, and pointed out the ease with which he might gam 
a rich prize for his countrymen Ragoba marched accordingly, 
took possession of Labor in May, 1758, and occupied the whole 
of the Punjab, the Durrania retiring across the Indus without 
attempting a battle The government was conferred on 
Adin a Bdg , and on his death, which happened soon after, 
a native Maratta was appointed his successor Before this 
change, Ragoba had set off for the Deckan, leaving the Punjab 
m temporary security, and the Maratta affairs prosperous 
in other parts of Hindostan *A force had marched from Delhi 
under Dataji Smdia, for the purpose of pursuing Najib ud 
doula into his retreat , and Najib unable to resist, left his 
country to be plundered and took post at Sakertal, a defensible 
ford of the Ganges He maintained himseft with difficulty 
m this position through the whole of the rainy season , and 
during this period there was time to mature a combination to 
which all the neighbouring princes were called by a common 
and urgent danger 

Tile Marattas were already masters of the Punjab they 
had concerted with Ghaai ud dm a plan for taking possession 
of Oudh , and they talked without the least reserve of their in 
tended conquest of the whole of Hindostan The apprehensions 
excited by this state of things induced Shuja ud doula to forget 
his old enmities, and to enter into a league with Najib ud 
doula and his former opponents, the Rohillas, the most consider 
able of whom was Hafiz Rehmct Khan As soon as Datajj 
S ndia was apprised of this confederacy he detached Govind 
Rao Bondela * to invade Bohtlcand So effectually was the 
order performed that 1,300 villages were destroyed in little 
more than a month, while the RohiUas were obliged to retreat 
tor safety into the mountains They were relieved from this 
distress by Shuja ud doula. He marched from LucUow 
immediately on the invasion, surpnsed the Marattas, and drove 
tnem with heavy loss across the Ganges Dataji Sindias 
force was weakened by the losses of his detachment , but ho 
aonrn.I peace, m the reported 

Cab^^ terms were therefore 

f f ‘‘ “ 

Ti,« Af .,1 was ot no long continuance ‘ 

no Afghan king was occupied m the north western part of 

ana caipt ^ , 

and ancestor ol U o Uto^cl i“ 'of 
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his dominions, -when his son was expelled from the Panjab 
(ad 175B) , and when about to march to recover that country, 
he was arrested by the re^lt of Nasir Khan, the ruler of the 
Beloches, who made an attempt to establish his entire inde 
pendence The operations necessary to place the affairs of that 
country on a satisfactory footing delayed Ahmed Shah for a 
considerable time , after which he moved by the southern 
road of Shikarpur to the Indus , and, marching up that river 
to Peshawar, he crossed it in the month of September, and 
advanced into tho Panjab The Marattas offered no opposition 
and he avoided the swollen rivers and exhausted country by 
keeping near the northern hills, until he crossed the Jumna 
opposite Seharanpur During the Shah’s advance, Ghazi ud 
dm, mindful of Alamgir’s connexion with that monarch and 
with Najib ud douK, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues 
and his vengeance He therefore at once gavQ orders for his 
assassination, and raised another member of the royal family 
to the throne * This prince’s title ivas never acknowledged 
Shah Alam, the heir apparent, was absent on a scheme for 
getting a footing m Bengal , and the confederate princes carried 
on their operations without any ostensible head * 

At this time the Alarattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their own in the field , 
but they were m two bodies, at some distance from each other , 
and tho hatred of tho country people, who were exasperated 
by their depredations, kept them in ignorance of the movements 
of the enemy Ahmed Shah came suddenly on the body 
under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually surprised it that the 
chief and tno thirds of the force were cut to pieces on the spot 
The other division, under Slaihar Eao Holcar, was still at a 
distance, and commenced its flight towards the country south 
of the Chambal it was drawn from the direct line by the 
temptation of plundenng a convoy, and iras overtaken and 
almost destroyed by a Durrani detachment which had made a 
prodigious march for the purpose • Long before these reverses, 
Ragoba had arrived in the Dcckan The glory of his conquests 
did not reconcile the Sfaratta court to the financial results 
which they produced instead of an ample harvest of plunder, 
as used to be customary, bo had brought homo near a million 
stcrlmg of debt This unproductive campaign appeared to 
more disadvantage when contrasted with that m which tho 
peshwa’a cousin, Scdashco Kao Bhao * (best knbwn in India as 
“ tho Bhao ”), was engaged he had remained as home minister 

*[3iruhyls Bunnftt, Uio son or tproceedmgssrafromAfgb&naccounU 
grandson of C^bakhsh — Ed 1 * Seir m Grant DuS 

^ St\TulMul6lhtnn. ^Vlimedbb^B * [The son of Clumnajl.— £o J 
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and commander-in chief in the Deckan, had just oblamed 
possession of Ahmednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, 
afterwards concluded at U'dgir.tby which teratonal and 
pecuniary cessions of great extent were obtained from Salabat 
Jang, and such a burden imposed on the Mogul government in 
the Deckan as it was never able to recover This contrast led 
to jealousy on the part of Ragojia, who, to Sedasho)’ s remon 
prances on the profusion of his expenditure, replied that the 
Bhao had better undertake the next expedition himself, when 
^ would find the difference between that and serving in the 
Deckan Sedasheo took him at his word, and an exchange of 
duties was forthwith agreed on 

The Maratta power was at this time at its zenith Their 
frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Himalaya, 
south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula , 
^®^ritory within those limits that was not their own 
The whole of this great power^ was wielded by 
^ settlement bad been made with Tara Bai, by 
wnich the person of the raja was consigned to his nominal 
minister, and all pretensions of every description were con 
centrated in the peshwi * 

The estabhahments of the Maratta government had in- 
creased with its power Its force was no longer composed of 
predatory bands alone , it included an army of well paid and 
7n °®^^ry m the direct service of the state, and 

u.uoo disciplined infantry, who, though a very imperfect 
copy o that commanded by Europeans, were far superior to 
any infantry previously known in India 

^^Iso a tram of artillery surpassing 
anr? ^ ^ they had so long regarded with awe 

win 0 ^ 1 ?^ * -they even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
and enstic of their nvals Rich dresses, spacious tents, 

thpir caparisons became common among them, and 

Thia olf J‘®tmues were formed on the Mogul model 
neshwa greatness did not seem misplaced in the 

Jace Concan Bramins, a comely 

to take iin dir» ^ mildness and gravity of their manners 
but It Bat vei^ill appearance of incongrui^. 

figures and vnirro ^ httle active Marattas, whose stiudy 

• Chiefly *^ation possessed, either of power or magni- 

that, though tfoops, and continued to submit 

J^'Iy held all the power thev aI,.^ ** *'1*®'*' '^c®>pts and disbursements to 

made out aU *** r^jas to tho yory Ust 
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ficcQco, was brought forth to give >>cight to Scddshco Bhdo. 
Tbo nows of tho mhfortuncs of Sindi'a and Ilolcar was only 
a fresh stimulus to oxcrAon ; and it seemed to bo resolved, 
by ono great and dccialvo clTort, to put tho ilnishing stroke 
to tho conquest of Uindostan.** 

Tlio prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, ^roud of tho now greatness of his family, and puded 
up by recent success into an overweening contldcnce in hts om 
abilities, both os a statesman and a soldier. Ho was accom- 
panied by Wis\\ds Udo, tho jK'shwA's youthful son and heir- 
apparent, and by all the great Bramm and ^(aratta chiefs 
without exception. 3fany Itajput detachments ucre sent to 
join him as ho advanced, and Suraj .Mol is said to havo rein- 
forced him with a body of 30,000 Jats. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed 
to act with tho ^larattas, took occasion to advise tho Bhdo to 
leave his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the 
Jdt territory, where it would bo protected by strong forts, to 
advance with his horbo alone, to harass Ins enemies in the 
Maratta manner, and protract tho war until the Durrdnis, who 
had already been many montlis in India, should bo constrained 
by tho climate to withdraw to their native mountains. This 
prudent counsel, though seconded by tho ^laratta cliicfs, uas 
at once rejected by their commander, who looked down on a 
victory obtained by such means, and wlio aUo attached an 
undue importance to his regular infantry and guns. This was 
not tho only occasion on which ho slighted Suroj ^lal, whom 
bo treated as a petty zemindar, incapable of judging of politics 
on a largo scale. Ho also o0cndcd his Maratta chiefs by his 
Bramin pride, as well as by hts imi>crious manner of exercising 
his command, and tho absence of tho freedom and familiarity 
to which they were accustomed in their leaders. In tins manner 
he advanced to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of 
jUTtrmfnra and tbcfrpartmns, Ghdzi ud din having taken refugn 
in tho Jat country.* The great c.xtcnt of the city walls cmihlul 
a party of Marattas to climb up a neglected bastjon, and tho 
citadel yielded to tho artillciy after attempting a short defence. 
The Bhao made an injudicious xw wtli as ungenuoUH use of 
this conquest. Ho defaced tho palaces, torahf, and shrinuH, for 
tho sake of tbo rich ornamenU whkh fis/l Ijcen Hp.irul by the 
Persians and Afghans. Ho tore down the rilvcr ttiling of th? 
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““‘^‘1 “to seventeen lacs of 

old) and onlilTTl'^ ““ “ precious as of 

old) and on aU other royal omameMs He even proposed to 

proelaim Wiswas Eao emperor of India, and was oijy prevailed 
on to postpone the measure until ho should have driven the 
diZTdT“' ^ proceedings alarmed and 

with n, ^ «l»wiUing to go to ettremities 

® near neighbours He soon after entered on a 
ere consultation with Shuja ud doula, and withdrew to hia 
1 \tI? '^'ithout openly renouncing his alliance with tho 

Marattas The Bhao affected to treat this defection as a 
matter beneath his notice 

Shah was cantoned for the rams at 
ps c r on the frontier of Oudh, whither he had been 
^ “ important negotiation He was sure of cordial 
f Najib and the Rohillas, but the co operation 

tLf ™eans equaUy ce‘rtam Though 

coiled not declare against the Mahometans his 
d^,in^n neutrality, and he had an hereditary 

Sa/dpr to whom his father, 

him f>iaf r j®®” Openly opposed It was to mlluenco 

wS, 7^! « ® advanced to Anupshehr , and tins movement 
for fliA of Najil) ud doula who paid him a vi«it 

’'Iu8suImM‘^mso'“°“®^“‘ his accession to Iho 

® constant commumcation with the 
cadX„; ? “'8'“ “» acoommodatioii if 

overtX "'“I ■“ ™“ntlme a useful channel lor 

Afte? th?s™™ P'='>P><’ ■'"d the Shah ■■ 
prevented concluded, Ahmed was still 

but before violence of the periodical rams 

and broke lusca^ 

by heanna thnf t\, movement was accelerated 

attack ^nmum ^ rr “ P>ahed toco to 

wheiu there was a Jumna, sixty miles above Delhi, 

tion On reacliin,T # w"* Samson, under an officer of distinc 
still swoUen and if'"’ ‘ho capital, he found it 

of a ford, until hn rrif « "O proceeded up the banks in search 
cation to hear thr^ i where ho had themortifi 

gamson put to the tiuofS been talccn and tho whole 

almost before his ovpq ♦», ^nro^d at this disgrace, mflictcd 
, >‘£170 000 cum/ J between 

'■“L «« T^O?!* Ti'®*. **"* «>70000 .ncludo all U* 

of th* !ty in tl 9 palace. 

>■6114 ud'^Si'lLio rf ItAi the author of tl>® 


•io r Cr^t ni5r 0/ U)o ogenU m 
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fording and swimming , and though ho lost many men m this 
bold undertaking it made so great an impression on the enemy 
that they hastened to remcAre out of his reach, and soon retired 
to Pampat, where they threw up works round their camp, 
encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, and protected by theur 
numerous artillery The Bhao’s force consisted of 55,000 
cavalry ii» regular pay, with vtt least 15,000 predatory ilaratta 
horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were (Lsciphned 
Sepoys, under Ibrdhim Khan Gardi a Mus^sulman deserter 
from the French service Ho had 200 guns, with numerous 
wall pieces, and a great supply of rockets which is a favourite 
weapon -with the Slarattas These troops, with their numerous 
followers, made the numbers within his lines amount to 300 000 
men ” 

Ahmed Shah had about 40 000 Afghans and Persians, 

13.000 Indian l\orse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of Rohilla -Afghans 
would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers ** He had also about thirty 
pieces of cannon of diilercnt calibres, chiefly belonging to the 
Indian allies, and a number of wall pieces 

The infenority of the Sliah's force making an attack on the 
enemy’s camp impossible, be was obliged to encamp also, 
and to throw up lines round his army The occurrence of a 
general action being thus suspended, the Bhao’s prospects 
were by no means unfavourable He had ordered Govind 
Rao Bondcla to collect what troops he could on the lower couno 
of the Jumna, and that chief now appeared with 10,000 or 

12.000 horse m the rear of the Durram camp He kept at a 
safe distance from the army, but spread over the country in the 
Maratta manner, so as to intercept all supplies It is probable 
that the Bhao employed Iiis o\vn light cavalry in the same 
manner , for, before much time had elapsed, the Mussulman 
camp began to suffer severely from the scarcity of provisions 


** Grant Duff agrees with C4si JWi 
in making the paid hor&e and mfontry 
70 000 as al)o\e and estimates the 
predatory horse and followers at 
200 000 Casi Bdi states the whole 
number at 500 000 {Astatic Se 
searches vol m p 123 } 

** The accounts of the Durranls 
themselves make the number of the 
army that crossed the Indus 63 000 
but from a comparison with Nadir 
Shah 8 force and that of Sh&h 
Zem&n in later times, as well as from 
the mcorroctness of Asiatic muster 
rolls 1 conceivo the amount to be 


much exaggerated Tliere must also 
have been a great reduction from 
gamsoDS m the Panjab and other 
places casualties in action and 
deaths from the climate during the 
hot season and raons so that I thmk 
40 000 a eufSciont allowance for the 
Afgh&ns The Indian numbers are 
from C&31 Rai S fujd ud doula hod 
only 2 000 horse and the same num 
ber of foot Cdsi s statement, 
Uiat the Durr&nls bad forty guns of 
their own is quite contrary to their 
own account and to all probabihty 
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But although tho Durranis were not accustomed to the 
desultory warfare used by the Slarattas, they made up for 
their deficiency by the bold and^rapid movements of their 
detachments and on this occasion a body of their horse, under 
Attai Khan, the grand vazir’ancphew, made a march of upwards 
of sixty miles, surprised Govind Rao’s camp about daybreak 
and completely destroyed his party Govmd Rao hmtself falling 
m the action When the Durranis had got the command of 
the open country, the Bhao soon felt the difficulty of his 
situation, enclosed in a fortified camp with such a multitude 
as he commanded 

The Marattas are excellent foragers Every morning at 
daybreak long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps m all directions, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for the cattle, with firewood tom down 
from houses, and gram dug up from the pits where it had been 
concealed by the villagers , detachments go to a distance for 
some days, and collect proportionately larger supplies of the 
same kind , and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen 
are also brought in from remote countries by banjaras, a sort of 
camp gram dealers, who partake of the character of the soldiery 
more than of the mercantile body All these resources were now 
out off , and after the Marattas had entirely eaten up and 
consumed the town of Panipat, which was within their lines 
severest pressure of want 

\Vhilo things were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis Contmual 
skirmishes went on between the armies the Marattas made 
three vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines , convoys wc™ 
always attempting to make their way into the camp and 
tbough one charged with treasure from Delhi fell into tho hands 
j -"^hdiis, others were secretly for^varded by Suraj Mai 
and the Rajput chiefs , and as tho Bhao boro bis difficulties 
wi ignity and resolution, their extent and daily increase 
to his enemies In these circumstances, llw 
Indian aUics lost all patience, and weaned Ahmed Shah with 
hi If ‘“Portunities that ho would put on end to their fatigues 
action but his constant answer was, “This is 
aiTairs dn which you are not acquainted In other 

Salted eve “ **“ otttrenchment, to uhieh ho 

Mdl^erol! ^ morning m time for prayers at daybreak. 
on lmr.ehael®'f"'"Ti^ returned to dine in the et ening He iias 
“nirnna U ''“"‘ng his posU. ami rc- 

y At night he iilaccd a piokot of 5,000 liorae aa near 
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as he could to the enemy, while other parties went the rounds 
of the whole encampment ** He used to say to the Hindostam 
chiefs, ‘ Do you sleep , I*will take care that no harm befalls 
you * , and, to say the truth, his orders were obeyed hke 
destiny, no man danng to hesitate or delay one moment in 
executing them ” “ 

During this time the Bhe^'s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent , and he made frequent applications to Shuja ud 
doula through Casi Bai (the author of our narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans When his proposals 
were made known to the Shah, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own , that he claimed the 
entire control of the war but left the Hindostam chiefs to cany 
on their negotiations as they pleased The majonty of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been parjicularly acceptable to Shuja ud doula , but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded m 
rmpressing on the rest the rum to which they would be exposed 
if the Shah left India while the Maritta power was stiU entire 

It IS not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 
state of the hlaratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by 
famished followers, and threatened with the terrible coosum 
mation of the evils which they already suffered Among their 
last efforts they sent out a foraging party, %vith iimumerable 
camp followers to endeavour to bnng in some relief , but the 
helpless crowd was discovered by the enemy, and slaughtered 
in prodigious numbers On this the chiefs and soldiers sur 
rounded the Bhao’s tent m a body , they said that they had 
entirely exhausted the last remains of their provisions, and that 
it was better to run any nek in the field than to perish in misery 
The Bhao agreed to their wish they all partook of bitel leaf, 
and swore to fight to the last , and orders were given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak 

In this extremity the Bhao wrote to Casi Kai a short note 
with his own hand “ The cup is now fuU to the brim, and 
cannot hold another drop If anything can be done, do it, 
or else answer me plainly at once , hereafter there will be no 
time for writing or speaking ” 

Casi Bai was communicating this note to Shuja ud doula, 
about three m the morning, when his spies came to report 
that the Marattas were getting under arms Shuja immediately 
repaired to the Shah’s tent, and desired he might be awakened 
without delay The Shah soon made his appearance, ready 
dressed , and, mounting a hor^ which always stood saddled 

U C6ai Bii 
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by his door, ho rodo towards tlio enemy, ordenng his own 
troops out as ho advanced 

One of his first steps was to send for Casi Rdi, and mterro- 
gate him about tlic sourco of tho mtelhgenco he had com 
municatcd This ho did as ho was moving forward, until, 
about a imlo from tho camp, ho met some Durram horsemen 
loaded with plunder, who reported that tho MarattaS had 
deserted their camp and fled On hearing this, Ahmed turned 
to Cdsi Rai and asked him what ho slid to that But uhilc 
ho was yet speaking, tho Marattis announced their presence 
hy a general discharge of their artillery along tho whole of 
their lino “ On this tho Sh ih, who was sitting upon his horse 
smoking a Persian kalyan, gave it to his servant, and with 
great calmness said to tho nabob (Shuja), ‘Your servants 
news is very true, I see ’ ” Ho then sent orders to hasten tho 
advance of his own army When objects became discernible, 
tho columns of the i^farattas were seen advancing slowly and 
regularly, with their artillery in front The Shall drew up his 
array opposite, and himself took post at his little red tcht, 
which was now in tho rear of tho lino 

The Ifussulmans did not make much uso of their guns , and 
as those of tho Marattas approached, tho shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries Tho actual engagement was begun 
by Ibrahim IChan Gardi, who rodo up to tho Bbao, respectfully 
pluted him, and said, “ You ba\o often been offended with me 
for msisting on regular pay to my men , you shall now see that 
they have not earned it in vain ’* He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease finng and 
charge bayonets Their attack fell on the RohiUas whose 
undisciplined valour only increased their loss, and who were 
broken after a prodigious slaughter Their defeat laid open the 
nght of the grand vazu-,** who commanded the centre of the 
^urram hne, and who was now charged by tho Bhao and WiswM 
Kao inth the flower of the JIaratta army In this charge 
Attai Khan, the vazir’s nephew, was kiUed by his side, and his 
ground , but ho himself dis 
to Hi f the few that were near him, determined 

doula was next to the grand 

findintr not see what was passing for the dust 

diminmli ho and horses m that quarter suddeidy 

grand varii- *“ mqrtire tho cause Ho found the 

SL r™ ™ “ f“ll nrmour, m an agony of rage and 

to bnnu fnitting him.lnd endeaTOunng 

said he h*” ftn-rranks E.de to Shnja ud doula ” 

. and tell hrm that S he does not support me unme- 
“ [The DunSal ShSh Wri! irhS„ —Eh ] 
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diately I must perish ” But Shuja, though he kept his ground, 
did not venture to take part m the action 

Meanwhile these tranSactiona had not escaped Ahmed 
Shah ; and the reserve which ho had ordered up arrived at the 
critical moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir 
The battle now became stationary, but the advantage still 
inclined 90 the Marattas ; until Ahmed, after rallying the 
fugitives and ordering all who refused to return to be cut down, 
gave orders for an advance of his own line, and at the same 
time directed a division on his left to wheel up and take the 
enemy in dank This manoeuvre was decisive, for though the 
closest combat was raging in the centre, where the Bhao and 
Wiswas were engaged on horseback, and where they fought on 
both sides with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, 
yet, “ all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Maratta 
army turned tl^ir backs and fled at full speed, leaving the 
field of battle covered with heaps of dead ” The victors 
pursued them with the utmost fury , and, as they gave no 
quarter, the slaughter is scarcely to be conceived, the pursuit 
continuing in every direction for fifteen or twenty miles 
A largo proportion of those who escaped from the enemy were 
cut ol by the peasants ; and great numbers who fell ahve into 
the hands of the Durrams were cruelly massacred m cold blood. 
The Shah himself was not esempt from a share m these bar- 
barities. for he not only took no means to prevent them, but, 
at the instigation of Najib, he made a strict search for Jancoji 
Sindia, who was concealed by a Durrani chief, and who was 
made away with to prevent detection He also compelled 
Shuja ud doula to give up the gallant Ibrahim IChan, who had 
been made prisoner ; sent for him into his presence to reproach 
him ; and then gave him over to the grand vazir to be placed 
m confinement, where he died of his wounds within a week.” 

Ihe body of IFiswas Eao was found, and a ieadfess front 
which was believed to be the Bhao’s ; but the fate of the latter 
was so far from certain that, many years after, an impostor 
obtamed credit for a time by assuming his character The 
whole number of the slam is said to have amounted to near 
200,000 ” Almost all the great Maratta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi, 
and Malhar Rao Holcar, who was accused of too early a 
retreat. Mahaii Sindia, afterwards the founder §£ a great state, 
was lamed for hfe , and Hana Famavis, who long kept ofi the 

Cdai R&i says he waa treated with ^dien veageaaco (if there had been 
the greatest cruelty, and that it was Any motive for it) would have taken 
reported that poison was put into lus so indirect a course 
wounds, but that was not a moment Grant DuU, vol n p 120 
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downfall of tho pdahwd’a govcmmLUt, narrowly escaped by 
flight " 

Never was a defeat more coinjjictc, and never was there 
a calamity that diflusen] bo much consternation Gnef and 
despondency spread over tho whole JfaratU people, most 
had to mount relations, and all felt tho destruction of the 
army OH u death blow to their national greatness llfepcshwA ^ 
iHver recovererl tho shock He slowly retreated from his 
frontier towards Puna, and dicil in a tcinplo which he had 
himself erected near that city ** Iho wreck of the army retired 
beyond tho Iserhadda, evacuating almost nil their acqubitions 
in Hindostan “ Dissensions soon broke out after the death 
of Bdlaji and tho gov ernment of tho peshw a never regained its 
vigour Most of tho ^laratta conquests were recovered at a 
subsequent period but it was by independent cbief’, with the 
aid of Eurojiean officers and discijihned sepoys The con 
fedirncy of tho Mahometan princes dissolved on the cessation 
of their common danger Ahmed Shah rcturnenl homo without 
attempting to profit by hm victory, and never afterwards took 
any share in tho affairs of India ** ^ 

Tho actors m tho last transactions having now all left the 
stftgo, tho history of tho Mogul empire hero closes of itself 
Its territory is broken into separate states , the capital is 
deserted , tho claimant to tho namo of emperor is an exile and 
a dependent , wlulo a new race of conquerors has already 
commenced its career, which may again unite tho empire under 
better auspices than before •* 


iM ! account of Sedi*hoo lUo 
Ulaoa campaign la compiled from 
Gr^t Di^ tho Stir ul Mutdlhtrln 
and Cmi Rui a account of the battle 
of P4nipat (m vol m of tho AttaUc 
RttMTchu p 9] oto) Tlualaatia 
perhapa, tho beat apecimen to be 
of narrative by an Indian 
cufi accounta of Ahmod 

bh&h a proceeding also furmsh some 
information. 

Grant Duff 

pp'Mo * 

« pe reco^zed All Gohar the 
eldest son of Alamglp H as emperor 


under the titlo of SI 41i Alam U 
Naiib ud doulo, however remam^ 
tho imperial deputy at 
Ilia death m 17 0 Shfili , 

turned to hia capital by the aid 
the Malirattoa, m Deo 1771 — ^ 1 
o [It may be mtereatmg to notiw 
a low of the contemporary , 
which were now passing m tuffere 
parts of India. In Oct 1760 ' , 
Jafor waa deposed in Bengal an 
Vllr T vAaim get up inf hia place 
I ally surrendered Pondicherry w 
the English Jan 14 1761 
the following May Haidar All X 
established himself in Mysore — Eo J 
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ON THE STATES FORilED ON THE DISSOLUTION OP THE 
^ EMPIRE OF DELHI 

<1 • 

Bahmanl kingpi of the Deck&n— FouadcO by Uasan Gingd, an Afghan of Delhi — 
Wars unth the lliiidds, A.l> Ubl, a.11 . &<xi~Conqucst of Hijamandn and 
^lasulipaUm, A D 1477t A.I 1 83d— Partial ooiuiuost of tho Ckhcad, from a d. 
1403 to 1471| A IL 874 to STS— D>naaty of Add Shdh at bljipdr— Extent of 
the. kingdom —Attempt to introduce trie Shla tiLgion— Religious factions— 
Rise of the Marattas— Wars uith the other Mahometan kings— League against 
Bijaraiiagar — Wan \nth the Portugucsev a u. 1&J5, au lOdt— Djnasty of 
Nizam Shih at Ahmudnagar — Religious factions, A D 1237, A .11 944 , a d 15G^ 
A.U 97C, A.D. 1288, A.!i 997— with the other kings of the Deckim — 
MisceUanc-oua facts— Extent of the kingdom— Dynasty of Kntb Shdh at Gol 
ednda— Kulf profeescs the Shla religion — Extent of his kingdom — Conquest 
from tho Ilindda— Wan with the other Mabumetau Lings— Ibrihfm, the fourth 
king— Hjs ware— Conquests on the coast of Coromandel— Dynasty of Iniid 
Shin in Bcrlr—Dj nasty of Barld Shih at Dfdar — Description of Guzerit— ' 
Original extent of the kingdom— hounded by MozafTer, the son of a Rijpiit / 
convert, a.0 1391, a it 791 2— Hia wars, A u. 13J1, A.U 793— Uis occupation 
and Eubsequeut evacuation of Mitlun, A.O. 1407 8 A .11 810 1— Ahmed Sbih, 
A.U. 1411, A.]{ 814— Uis wan with lUbUwaand his Hindd neighbours, A,ia 1422, 

4 U SS3, and with other Iklabometaa kings, A. 11 . 141d, 4.U. 829, 4 . 1 X 1 1429, 
All 833-Mohammod Shib, A.D. 1449, A.U 833-Kutb Shdb, A.D 1451, A.U 
&>3— Uis wan with Mewir, A.ix 1457, A.l( 801— l>^dd Kbdn, A.a 14M, 4.11 
803—Mahmdd Bcgard, A.D. 1459 to A.D 1511— His vigorous goversisent— He* 
rescues the Babmanf king of the Deckan, A.n I4C2, a.|{ 8C0— Marches to the 
Indus— Takes Gimdr and Cbdmpdofr— Uis wan with hlahometan kings, a d 
1507, A.M 913, A.I 1 . l49^ A.U 90»— Uis mantisis power, a.d 3482( 4 u ^7, 
A.D 1494, A K 900— Uo co-operates with the Mamldks of Egypt m a naval 
war with the Portuguese, A n 1508, A lu 913— Mozaffer II , A.a 1511, a r. 917 
—Generosity to tho king of Alilwa— War with Ssngn, rdna of Mewir— Bahidur 
—Takes part in the wars of the Deckan— His supremacy acknowledged by the 
kings of Khdsdesh, Bcrdr, and AbmedDagar — Conquest of Mdiwa, and its f 
. annexation to Guzerdt, February, a d lodl , Shibsti, a h. 937 — Troubles in ^ 
hfilwa — War with Mewdr, A D. 15^, A u. 938— War wiUi Humdydn, and 
* expulsion of Bahddur, a d 1533, a u. 940— Babddur recovers his kmgdom— 
Disputes with the Portuguese at Did — Interview with the Portuguese viceroy 
—Death of Babddur, A.D 1537, A 11 943— Mirdu Mohammed Shdh — Mabrndd 
ni , A.D 1533, A K 944 — Ahmod II , a o. 1501 A.U 9G9— MozaSer IIL — 
Guzerdt conquered by Akber A.D 1572, A.11 980— Mdlwa — Wars in Hindostan 
and the Deckan— 3fahmdd 11 , A.D 1512 A.U. 91G — Ascendency of Medni ifij, 
a Hindu chief— Mahmdd &es to Guzerdt, A.D 1617, a b 923— la restor^ by 
Bahddur Shdh, a lx 1519, a K 924— la defeated, taken prisoner, and released 
by Ssngs, rdna of Mewdr— His ingratitude, A.D 1525, A B. 932— He is defeated, 

, and hia kingdom annexed to uuzerdt, A.n 1531, a u 937 — Prosperity of 
Ehdnd4eh— Conquered by Akber, A.D 1599, a b. 1003— Bengal— Jounpdr^ 
Sind— Multdn— State of the other parts of India. 


Bahmatu Ktny$ 0/ the Deckan * 


llfisan QingU (or 
AU ad din) 
Sfobznuned I , 
Majtiud 
Didd 


1317 ns 

1358 759 
1575 778 
1378 780 


Shuns od din 
Firdz . 
Ahmed I 
AU nd din 


Nizim ' 


SB 

. 1378 780 
. 1397 799 
1397 799 
1397 BOO 
1438 B95 
1435 838 
1457 653 
1441 855 


KomviL nnas 
Ahmed n ISIS 934 

AU od din 11 1530 937 

Well a, , 1523 929 

BsUm . 152S 933 


Hasan Ganob,* the first king of tho Deckan, was on Afgh&n of the lowest rank, 
Iha eccoonts of the iolenor Mehometair * ThoTojel title essitmed by Hesen w«z AU 
uddini but, Co diftinguish tumnum other Hogs ^ 


dynesties, nbers not othenvtee epe^td, 
taken from Ferisble who hex written a eeparit 
blstoi70feech(VoIe.U iii. sndivofCol Bngsa 
. ^naUtlons) , 
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ON TIIE STATES FOIWIEU OS THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
KMPIUi: OK DELHI 

• • 

lung* of tho DucVao— K ount!««l by Hi^an G^iigd, an Alkb^n of Drlhi — 
Wan wtUt Um Hiitiiila, A.lt. }4bt. A.l(. boS— Cun<{uc*t of Itijauiauln aiMl 
‘iMajuliiutxni, a.u 1177, A. 11 . Putial conqimt 1 1 llio Coitcan, (ruiu A.U 
lieu U> 1471, A.)0 874 la S7i>~i))iiaaty of AMil StUh at llllii>dr— EzUnl of 
lh^VinK>lom— AlUmjA u» ^nltuduco lEo SbU lU.ligiuaa (acltotva— 

Uiaeof l>M ^lanttM—Wan %kitli tba other ^labointtAn lungn—I^^guo agaiMt 
Iliia)aiugar— Want vnlh tli« I'ortugimM^ a u. IfCio, A.IL lOOt— Dynaaty of 
Snih at Ahmulnagar— IMinoua factioaa, A.U i!i37, a.u. ; a b. ICCf, 
A. 11 . <J7C; A.U. libS, A.it. 107— Wan vith Utn othtr lung* of tha Dcckao— 
Mi»ci.lUn<Mua facia— KsUnt of tha lungtlom— Dynasty of Ktilb Shih at Ool 
c^oda— Kulf i>n>f«*<.vut Uh> Shfa rthgiun— Kxttnt of hu iicgJoiu— Conquckt 
fruQ) th« War* vnlh Iho othtr Mabutut'lau Ling*— Ihritifin, tha fourth 

kioe— 111 * vrar»— Corviutau on tha ooa«l of CuromaiMel— Dynai>ty of IiniJ 
Shu in Uerlr— Dynaaty of UarfJ Shih at Uldar— IXocnplion of Cuttril— 
Onyinal eaUnt of tho kiogilom— FounJul hy ^lozafftr, tha nun of a JUJnut 
oontert, A.a 1391. A.IU 791 2— lit* wan, A-li. 119), A.it. 79>-!l>s occuiAtion 
and aubacriueat oacuatton of Tltilwa, a .11 1407 8, A.ii SIO-1— Ahmul Shih, 
A.b. 1411, A.il. 814— Hu wara tnlli Milwaand hu Hioilfl ntigblour*, A.U 14J3, 
A.U. 823, and «>th othtr 3Ubomeun kisga. A.U 141C, A.it. 819,a.ix 1429, 
A.K. S.'O- Mohammed Shib, A.a 1449, a.». 839-Kuth bhih, A.1X 143L A.il. 
8 a>— U ta vara with hidair, A.ia 1437, A.JI hCl— Didd Kbin, A.U 1439, A.)i. 
8&3— 31ahmild Ih-gar^ A O, 1499 to A.U 1311— Hu tigoroua goteraiotat— Hr* 
nacBca tha Lahmanl kififf of tho Dc«kan. A.)a 14CA A .11 SCO— Marche* to the 
Iftdua— Take* Qiroir and Cbimpfolr— Uu wan vriUi Maliomctan king*, a li. 
1907, A.1I. 013i A u. 1499, A.U. M9— llu nunttma power, a.iv 1482^ A u S.^7t 
A-ti. 1404, A K 900— Ua ocKtiwrato* with tha MatoML* of Egypt m a luval 
war with ths I’ortunoo. A iv 1908, a il 913— Moullir II , A la 1911, A.IL 917 
— Gencraait} to tho king of MiUwa— IVarwstli Sanga, rina of Mowir— llahidur 
— Talcca part in tlie wan of Uta Dcckan— Hu auiwmacy acknowlnjged by tha 
king* of Khdudeah, Ilcritr, and Abmwlnacar — Connunt of Milwa, and ita 
.annexation to Gnurit, February, a ti. 19J1; Shfli-ta, a. 11 . 937 — Troublca 10 
Milwa — >Var witli 91ewir, A.U. 1933, A.U 938 — War with lIumiyilD, and 
cxymlaion of llabidur, a.d> 1933, A.li 010— Babfdur neoten hia kingdom— 
DiapuU* with tha Portuguesa at Did— Interview with tho PortugutDO viceroy 
— Deatli of Bahidur, A.U. 1937, a.I( 943— Mirfn Moliammed Shu— Mabmda 
Hi, A.D. 1538, A.H 044 — Ahmoil II, A.D. 15C1, a.11 9C9— Muuffer III. — 
Guzerit connuctod by AkUr, A.D. 1573. a li 9b<>— Mdlwa — Wan in Ilindoetan 
and the Dcckan— 3Iahnidd II , A.tv 1913. A.U. QIC- .laccndency of Mddni iUi, 
a Uindd chief— Malunild 6ic8 to Guxerit. A.D. 1517, A.IZ. 923—18 rcstor^ by 
Bahadur Sbih,A.u 151^, A.ir 934 — ladcfcatod, taken pnaoncr, and releasul 
by Sanga, rina of M>-wir— Hia ingratitude, A-D. 1539, A 11 933— Ilo is defeated, 

, and liu lan^om annexed to liozerft, a.ix 1931, A.U. 937— Prosperity of 
Khiindeeb— Conqueriid by Akber, A.l>. 1599, A.U. 1008— Bengal— Jounpdr— 
Sind — MulULn— otata of tho other parts of India. • 


Balimanl iCtnys 0 / the Declan ^ 


LD. as. 


Buisn Otng& (or 

AUnddlo) . lSt7 749 

Kohamioed 1. . 1959 769 

Unlthld . . 1J75 77« 

PMd . . . 1S74 780 


AO an. 
1179 790 
1197 799 
1197 799 
1197 800 
1421 821 
1435 838 
1457 862 
1451 865 


AJl. AO. 

UohaamsJ II. . 1163 867 
Uahfndd U. . . 1182 887 


houiKaL xnos. 

Ahmed X. . , 1423 885 I Ahmed U. , ISIS 924 

AU od dla . . 1435 838 AlA ad Ola IL . 1520 927 

nomiyOa . . 1457 862 Well . . 1621 929 

Miam . ' . . 1461 865 I EeUm . . . 1528 933 

Qamou,* tlie Snt^king of the Deckon, was on Afgh&n of the lowest rank. 

* Ihe eccoooU ot the Inlertor Uehometatt* ' * 3he lojet title eesamed by Heun wet Ali 

d^esti^ where not otherwlee specldtd, era talAin, but, tadlfUn^i^ him trom other Idogi 
tua trom Feriitite, who he* writta e Mpeiete otahe leme neme, 1 here retained bU orlclall 
hutory ot eech (vole. IL, Ul . end ir o( Ctd. Brlss* a eppelletlOD '' . * 

Irenaletione) ^ t 
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ON THE STATES FORMED OM THE DISSOLUTION OP THE 
EMPIRE OF DELHI 

e • 

Bahmanl lungs of the D«kan— FoundeJ by Hasan Gdngd, on Afghan of Delhi — 
Wars with the Hmdda, A.D 1401, A.11 86S— Conquest of iUjamandn and 
Masulipatam A D. 1477, A.11 SSi— Partial conquest of the CiSncan, from A.D 
14C9 to 1471, A B 874 to 87C— D>naaty Add Shih at Bfjdpdr— Extent of 

the. kingdom —Attempt to introduce tho Shfa religion — Religious factions — 
Rise of the Marattas — Wars w itb the other Mahometan kings— League against 
Bijayanagar — Wan with the Portuguese, A D 159 j a-B 1004 — Dynasty of 
Nizam Shdh at Ahmednagar— Relimous factions, A.D 1537, A.B. 944, a d. 15G3, 
A.B 97C, A.D 15SS, A.n 997— Wars with the other kings of the Deckan — 
Miaeelianeoua facts — Extent of the kingdom— Dynasty of Kutb Sbdh at Gol 
ednda— KuU professes the Shta religion — Extent of his kingdom — Conquest 
from the Uinuda— Wars with the other M^iometan kings— Ibrithfm, the fourth 
king- His wars — Conquests on the coast of Coromandel— Dynasty of Imdd 
bh-lh in Berdr— Dynasty of Barld Shih at Bldar — Deacnption of Guzerit— • 
Onginal extent of the kingdom— rounded by Mozaffer, the son of a Rijput 
convert, a d. 1391, A u 791 2— Hia wan, a-ix 1391, a h 793— Uu occupation 
and Bubeequent evacuation of Milwa. a a 1407>8, A,li SIO*! — Ahmed Shih 
A b. 1411, A.0 814— His wars with M^wa and his Uindd neighbours, A D. 1423, 
A B 8^ and with other Mabometao lungs, a k 141C A.H. 819 A.Z). 1429, 
A R. 833— Mohammed Shih, A.D 1449 A.H 853— Kutb Shih, A.D 1451 A B 
Soo— Uia wars with Mewir, a.d 1457, A.)t. 8C1— Didd Khin, A.D. 1459 A n 
863— 'Mahmdd Begaci, A D 1459 to A.IX 1511— U is vigorous government— He* 
mcces the Bahmanl Ling of the Deckan a t) 14C2, A.H 8C6— Marches to the 
Indus— Takes Gimir and Cbimpinfr— Uis wars with Mahometan kings, A D 
1507, A.B 913 , A D 1499, AU 8O0— His mantime power, a d 1483, a □ 837 
AD 1494 A V 909— He co-operatoa with the Mamldks of Egypt in a naval 
war with the Portuguese, a d 1503 a h 913— Mozafi’er II , ad. 1611, A H. 917 
—Generosity to the lung of Milwa — War with Bangs, rina of M4wir— Bahidur 
—Takes part in the wars of the Deckan— His supremacy acknowledged by the 
kings of Khindesh Berir and Abmednagar — Conquest of Milwa and its 
..annexation to Guzerit, February, A D L>31, Sbibin A ii 937 — Troubles in 
Milwa — War with Mewir, A d 1532, a h 938 — War with Humiydn. and 

'* ex^pulsion of Bahidur, a d 1533 a u 910— Bahidur recovers hia kingdom — 
Disputes with the Portuguese at Did — Interview with the Portuguese viceroy 
— Death of Bahidur AD 1537 ah 913 — hlirin Mohammed Shih — Mahmdd 
IIL, AD 1538 A u 944— Ahmed II ad Li61 a h 9G9— Mozaffer IIL— 
Guzerit conquered by Akber ad 1573 A u 980 — Milwa— Wars in Hindostan 
and the Dec^n — Mahmdd II , ad 1513 a.U> 916— Ascendency of M^ni Rii, 
a Hindd chief- ISIahmdd flies to Guzerit, ad. 1517 A Q 923— Is restored by 
Bahidur Shih Ai). 1519 a.h 924— Is defeated taken prisoner and releas^ 
by Sanga rina of Mewir — His ingratitude AD 1525 A B. 932— He is defeated 
and Ills kingdom annexed to Guzerit, A D. 1531, A H 937 — Prosperity of 
Khindesh- Conquered by Akber, A D 15^ ah. 1003— Bengal— Jounpdr— 
Sind — Multin — State of the other parts of IndiA 


Bahmani K\ng9 of the Declan ^ 


1347 743 
13SS 759 
1375 776 


UslunUd I 
Qhlyis sd din 
ghsios QddlD 
yirCa 
Aluned 1 
AlA ad din 
Humiyia 
1 iKUim 


H&san Giogi (or 
AU ad die) 

Uohimi&ed L 

UuJ&liid 
Died 

Hasav Gakgu * the first king of the Deckan, waa an Afghinof the lowest rank, 


1373 780 
1397 799 
1397 799 
1397 800 
1428 825 
143S 838 
1457 8E3 
1461 865 


KOUnriL X 
Ahm ed II 
AlA od din n 
WsU 
EsUm 


ISIS 924 
1520 927 
1522 929 
1526 933 


The accoonta of the iolerior Uebomatui' 
dyneaUts, where not otherwtM speclA^ ere 
bken troin Fertibte, who has wnttn e separata 
Liatc^cifeach<Tola.U. lU. andlr ofCoLBri^a 
UendaUoos) 


* Tbexoyal title esanmed by Haaan wae Aia 
tHidin bat, to dlaUngulah him from other kinga 
ofahe same nemr I have reUmed his original 
appellation 
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and a native of Delhi He farmed a small spot of land belonging to a Brainm 
astrologer, named Gangu, who was m favour with the king, and, hamg 
accidentally found a treasure m bia field, he had the honesty to give notice 
of it to bis landlord The astrologer was So much struck uith his integrity 
that he exerted all hia infiuence at c»>urt to advance his fortunes Hasan 
thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where hia ment marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader m their revolt He had before assumed 
the name of Gingu, m gratitude to his benefactor , and now, from a sumlor 
motive, added that of Hahmani (Bratma), by which his dynasty was after 
wards distmguished He fixed his capifel at Culbarga 

The revolt of the rd]a of Waraugal, and the foimdation of the new govern 
ment of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they m 
creased the embarrassments of Mohammed Tughlak , the rAja of Warangal 
also sent a body of horse to assist Ha^an Gangu m hia final struggle , but 
their establishment cut off a large portion of the Iilussulman dominions 
towards the south and soon led to boundary disputes, which mvolved them 
in an unceasing war with the now monarchy 

After the death of Hasan Gangu, theso wars, especially that with Bijaya 
nagar, continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty 
They did not for a long time make much alteration m tlie Hindu and Ms 
hometan limits , the rajas of Onssa mid TAlingAna, at one time, made thnr 
way to the gates of Bidar, which was then the copital but the jlahometoas 
were gamers on the whole . they occupied most of the ^ount^y between tlio 
Kishna and Tumbadra . and man 1421, the Bahmoni king, Ahmod ShAh, 
took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the rAja of T^Ungfina 
to relinquish his anuent capital 

At length, in the reign of Mohammed II , the last of the Bahmanl kioes 
who exercised the functions of sovereignty. Amber Bui, o relation of llie 
rAja of Onssa, applied to tho Mussulman pnnee to assist luro in asserting 
bis right to that government , promising, in the event of succeas, to become 
his tnbutary, and to cede to him the distncts of Betomaniln and CAndawU. 
at the mouths of the lOsIma and G^Aven Mohammed accepted the oiier, 
an army to support the pretender limber RAi was put in possession 
of Onssa, and tho two distncts were cnade over to Uio Mussulmans, and 
occupied by their troops Amber BAi subsequently endeavoured to regain 
possession of the districts he liad ceded, when Mohammed moved against 
mm in invaded liis country, reduced him to submission , and Mtcr 

eottUng BAjaniandri and CAndapiih, comod In'* arms to tho southward along 
the coart, annexed Masulipotnm to his dominions, and pushed his incursions* 
to the celebrated temple of CAnchi. or Conjoveram, near Madras, which he 
plundered 

Tho some king met with equal succcas on tho opposite coast of India, 
ma minister hav^ng acquired possession of tho Concon, tho tract hotacca 
the iiestem ChAta and the sea from Bombay to Goa, Tlie BaliroanI kings 
Jiad been occupied in this conquest for more thon forty v onra, and had euflcnw 
sovero losses in that rugged and wooded country, and, after all, were never 
ablo perfectly to subdue it 

wore Bovorol tunes engaged m wars with those 
n ginorally on tho frontiere of BcrAr, on one occasion 

K MAlwa odvanc«l to Bidar, then tho copital. and 

might have taken it, but for the timely aid of tho lung-of GurerAt 


Difnamy o/ A'dU Sfuih ai liimpur 
FOUNDED JJY Yl5sUP A'DIL SHAH, A TURKISH SLAVE 


TOsDf A Ja RAb lisl 
I*«uil A dll hbih ISIO SIS 
‘ A dd Shill. US« s«l 


I A**? I ttrlUniAiJilSliilJ 

AllAdUaiSa ^ tsj; 9W JL . . . * 


ta»l*ory Tho^ ImJ. ‘Uuatnous dracint, supporUd by a plawihl 

rnrmry iT,, h,.tunans tvpresitit bun os im of Uio Oltom« 
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sultan Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II , tlie conqueror of Constsu 
tmople. They relate that ha waa'an infant at the accession of Mohammed, 
that ha escaped bemg put to dea^ with the rest of tus brothers by the con* 
tnvance>of 1^ mother, and was her moms com e> od to Persia 

Bemg obliged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion of h^ burth, he was mYoiglcd to the Bahmani court, and there sold 
aa a slave 

He rose, according to the course of Mamlflk adventurers, imtil he assumed 
the crown, as has been related. 

From thit time he was occupied m resistmg Kasim Bond, the usurper 
of the Bahmani government, and m seizing the possessions of other chiefs 
around, who, Uke him, wore endeavouring to assert their independence He 
was also engaged in wars witli the r&ja of Bijavanagar. in which, on the whole, 
he was successful His conquests acquired solidity, from a sort of partition 
treaty with the other two new kings (of Ahmednagar and Ber&r), by which 
the title of each to his possessions was recogmzed 

A notion of the extent of hia kmgdom may be gamed by assuming the 
B!ma and Kishna rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Turobadra 
on the south, the sea from near Goa to near Bombay on the west, and perhaps 
tho Nira nver on the north 

He afterwards mvoh ed himself m frosh troubles by hia zeal for the Shia 
religion, which he had imbibed m Persia from some of the immediate fol 
lowers of Sh4kh SdA Ha declared that faith to be the established religion 
o! the state , and by a proceedmg so unexampled m India he caused much 
disaffection among hxs own subjects, and produced a combination of all 
the other Mahometan kmgs against him He showed great resolution in 
suppoitmg lumself against this confederacy, and great sl^ m disunitmg its 
members , but it was only by renouncmg his innovations m rebgion that he 
was able, at last, to reconcile himself to nil his opponents 

His son Ismatl was a nunor at 1>13 death The minister who acted as regent 
planned tho usurpation of the government , and with tlus view put himself 
at the head of the Suiml or native fMtion, and depressed and discharged 
the foreigners His plan havmg foiled, the young Lng became as violent 
a Shia, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he were the son of a foreigner, a Piton,* or a B&jput He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Turk! languages m preference to 
that of tho Deckan * 

Ibr&bim, the fourth kmg (the third havmg only reigned six months), was 
a zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops They were recalled by 
his son All, an enthusiastic Shia Durmgthemmority of All s son, Ibrahim IT , 
there was a struggle between the factions, m which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed 

. A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the rise 
of tho Marattoa These Hmdus having fallen completely under the kiDg« 
of Ahmednagar and Bq&pur m consequence of the extinction of their own 
rija of Deogirl, were treated os subjects, and employed without distrust 
Yusuf, the flrst A'dil Shah, is said to baie given a command of 12,000 infantry 
to a 3iTaratta chief , ^ and in the subsequent reigns they shared the fortunes 
of the nati\e3, bemg entertamed m great numbers whenever that party pre 
vailed They were known under the name of B4rgis, were often horSed, and 
by their hght and predatory operations contributed to mtroduce the system 
of defence to which the Bijapur government alwava had recourse when 
attacked 

A remarkable innovation was mtroduced by Ibrdhlm (the fourth kmg) 
Ho directed the public accounts to be kept m the Maratta language, instead 
of tho Persian Considering that this was the language of all the village 
accountants and that tho body of the officers of revenue and flnance were 
also generally Hindus, it is surprismg that tho improvement was not mtroduced 
sooner, and more extensively copied 

> Fit&a [or rslher Fathte] is a nama dten that Oevkaot (a dlaiert ot tliodostaiJ) tras the 
appl cJ bf U e lodlaos to th« Atshina, batmore Visual lansua^e ol the Mus«uluMia ia the be. 
CmersllTtoUielDduDdeecrndantaolthatpeopIe gjnning ol tie sisteenUi century 

* Fcrbbtt, toL U. p 73 Tbe remark alova * Gnat DoS, rot. i p St. 
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There were constant wars and shifting con/ederaciea among the Muaauimia 
, m bom of which the rajas of Bijayanagar often took a part, aa did 
the kings of KhandSsh and Guzemt, the latter with much weight. In all 
these wars the constant enemy of the A'-Jil Sh&h was the NiaAm ShAh of 
Atoednagar, their hostihty being caused by rival claims to the possession 
oi bOlapur and some other distncto on the left bank of the Buna s 

ilahometan governments, A'dil Shah. KizAm 
* D ’ Kutb Sh4b, formed a league against R4m Rdja, then ruling 

at Bijajanagar, the result of which has been related m the text (page 467). 

Among the other wars of the A'dil Suahl kmga, those with sI-a Portuguese 
era mentioned by the native historians with affected negligence They 
state that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by that long m person, and 
lost again under his son Ismail , • but aa the kings of Bij£pur and Ahmed 
Mgar mterwarda made a eimultaneoua attack on the Portuguese at Goa and 
Cnoul (a.D 1570), and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not 
insensible to the formidable character of their antagonists ^ 

This co^ederacy, as well as the battle of Tahcota, was subsequent to the 
accession of Akber ^VTien that emperor first mterfered effectually in the 
airs of the Beckon, the last mentioned king Ibrahim II, had emerged 
*^Ah^ nunonty, and woa talcing an active part in the internal disputes 


• Dynaaly of Ntzdm Shah at Ahmednagar 

rOCTNDED BY ABMED. A HINDI> CONYEKT 


Uarl is 
Uuaeia 
UarUzi 


1190 899 ttfr&n nn.,!, 
l«a 9U 

1S93 991 Corbia n. 
1-63 973 


AJ> AS 

1388 99S ItMUm 
. 1-SS 997 Abaed IL . 
1S90 999 Bthidur 


1003 
, 1S94 loot 
IMi 1004 


of Ahmed, the founder of che Nizam Shilu dynasty, was a Brtmia 
OI Bijapur Having been taken pnsoner and Bold for a slave to tbeDahmant 
“5 converted, and rose to the first dignity m the etate. and hia eon 
has beearelated) on the dissolution of the BahmanI 
?i '* were h.a descendants from being ashamed of their ongin, 

uiat they had^quent wars with the kings of BerAr for the po wssion of P4tri, 
^ latter country, to which their Bnunin ancestors had been 
hcrcditaiy accountants In the same spirit Burhan (who waa the second 
“ Branun. named. KAwar Sem, to be hai pAshwi, or pnroe 
Th^ “2“ derived great advantage from the confidence he reposed m him. 

imitated that of Bijdpur in emplovmg Uarattaa, but not to the 

infiJinr« "hgiona did not save the NizAra SliAha from the 

Shla relimnn own. The second long openly profe««od the 

of the assailed by tumults vnthin, and a combmation 

BIiAnur and aucoesaful than his neighbours at 

of his own sect. 

fifth kinz of the murder of MirAn Hueem, Uw 

and the ^'unai was. effected being mastowod. 

km^ Ia^*l/'in TOnMn!)!*n* among the Sunnis themsohes under the slsUi 
Boct called ilehd^l“? Gh«P M ““ifster declaring for a new 

mans. It mav havn ”hich la very odious to the other MusauI 

D«kuil. ^d’ih, Ai,™" duuion that wo lind Ih. 

ultimately destroved Oia different sides m the dissenjuons wluch 

Ot « relTOoSTiSto “"“‘"'■y. >>“1 iw lorf rot mod. 


, Of the Alimodnai 


d also wars of its own with IChand^sh 
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and Berar, the last of 'which kingdoms it subverted, in A D 1572, and annexed 
the territory to its own. Frevioua to this success, the Niz&m Sb&hi king 
was subjected to a great humihation, havmg been l»sieged m his capital by 
Bah&dur Shdh, king of Guzerat, ind compel!^ to acknowledge his superiority, 
and to do homage to him in very submissira forms ^ 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged m 
Ahmodnagar by Bdm Baja of Bijayanagar, tlien combined with Bij&pur, 
and reduced to accept an mterview with Him on terms of marked inferiority 
It was the pndS displayed by Bam Baja on this and some other occasions, 
that led to'iho general combmation^igainst him, the result of which has been 
already mentioned 

It gives a great idea of tho power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfor- 
tunate occasion, that m one campaign against tho A'dil Shah the kmg lost 
upwards of 600 guns. Hlany of tliese may have been mere swivels . but one 
was the famous cannon now at Btjapur, which is one of the largest pieces 
of brass ordnance m the world* 

Fenshta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice 
m Asia) uhder this dynasty They were occasioned by the most tnflmg 
disputes , it was reckoned dishonourable to dechne them, and no blame was 
attached to the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one 
Ferishta himself witnessed a meeting of this sort, m which there were three 
on each side, and five of tlie combatants grey bearded men, and m considerable 
estimation at cour^ Three were killed op the spot, and the survivora died of 
their wounds.** These duels were always fought with sabres 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended all that 
13 now caOed tlie Subah of Aurangabad, and all the west of that of Berar 
It also possessed a portion of the seacoast m the Cdncan, between the tracts 
belongmg to Guzorat and BIjipur 


Dynasty of Kutb^hah at Qoto6nda 
FOUNDED BY KULI KDTB. A TISeKIIAN SOLDIER 


SUI.TAN Kuii Ktttb SoXh, the founder of the djr-nasty. was a Turkman of 
Homoddn m Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and ho 
certainly come to India a free man in quest of military service He entered 
the guards of the Bahmonl kmg. distmguished himself on many occasions, 
andwas governor of TSlmgona when the monarchy broke up It u not certain 
when he assumed the roy^ title, but he was kmg in substance from A D 1512, 
AH. 91S 

He openly professed the Shla reb^on from hia accession, and met with, 
no opposition m mtroducing it into his donumons . 

At the end of a long reign he left a territory extending from the Godiverl 
to beyond the Kuhns, and from the sea to a line drawn west of Heiderdb^ 
about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude Tba north western 
dutnefa of tbu territory were fragments of the Bahmonl kmgdom, nnit those 
on tho south west were gamed from Bijayanagar , but by far the greater 
part of Sultdn KuU’s conquests were from the remains of the Worongal fauuly 
and other chiefs of T41mg&na He gained a great victory at Cdndapilli over 
all those chiefs umted, with the addition of the rdja of Orusa , and although 
the rdja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeavoured to support t’he cause of hu 
religion, the government of Warongol was never restored, nor tho M ahom e tan 
power disturbed, vntbm the lumts above mentioned 

SulUin Kull was somotiraos mtemiptod m hu opcratioiS against tlie Hmdus 
• Oa UJ* ocrasioa Bahianr SbSh shoved Ue the nU/re I* iita /», 

“ liilgs^i ro-u/Ua, TOU liL p. S03. 


tour <««( eieht lo^e* In dluoeUt &t the nuiile 
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^ attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil Shdh 
He, however, took a much less active share than the rest in the wars amonir 
the kings of the Deckan * 

He W&3 murdered at tlie age of ninety, b^'his son Jamshid, who succeeded 
him, Md reigned for seven years ' The third king was a mmor, and only 
reigned a few months, but IbrAhlm, the fourth of the hne, reigned thirty 
years, and hia time was marked by most of the few important transactions 
of the dynasty 

He had a Hindu minister named Jagded, and most of Ins infantry and all 
his garrisons were composed of Tihngae'faf the same religion Jogde6 quar 
reUeci with his master, fled to BerAr, and was there appointed to a great 
command He afterwards went over to RAm Raja of Bijayanagar, and 
Alt ® combination formed between the r&ja. All A'dil Shih, 

V ShAh, was enabled to overrun a great part of IbrAhlm’s country, 

and shut him up in hia capital pence was however restored, and IbrAhlm 
general confederacy against Ram Raja 
Kutb Shahi kmgs took port m the wars and alliances of the other 
Alahometan roonarchs, in which they are generally connected with the kings 
t but these occasioned no permanent change in thei/ con* 
TV ®g8r“udiscment was always at the expense of the Hindiis. 
Ibrahim took advantage of the disturbances m Orissa, and the mvasion of 
at CQ^ry from Bengal, to recover RAjamondn and.the country north 
of the GodAveri up to Chicacol, which had been seized by the Hindus on the 
iwlution of the Bahmani kmgdom , and his successor, Mohammed Kull, 
hi8 conquests to the south of the Kishna, and added OandicAta, 
i^acmpa, and the rest of the country up to the nvor Penar, to his domimoni. 

«f nv this last king who built Heider^Ad * He at first ga%e it the nams 
which the HindAs call it still), and to it he transferred hu 
the neighbouring site of GolcAnda 

wAan. ‘ reigned for many years after Akber's capture of Alimod 

xiagof, but hia situation was little effected by tlioee remote traasaetioM 


Dytiatli/ of Im&d Shah m Derar 

FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 
HINDlJ 

I ^ 


• 1484 8J0 I Dart (sbooO 

* i»i 810 I bSSo^^'p.) • : 


of tho*riaehbouni!!J'°»'^*^ kingdom has found a place in theliistorj 

on the wfit .k I ^1 «*‘«ndod from tlie InjAdri lulls to tlio GodAi cri . 

Ahmcdnagar and KhAndAsh. about the middle of 

but"rbabVJS rS'SiSS'r"''' 
n™yri?a,fuLe??i'„\XS‘ 

ISOO P'-“b.bly .ucccoJod •!«>«• 

In tlinl of*Aliined^ogar?n^ii^ “‘® *‘®‘® 


Dyruuly of Darnl Skik al DIJar 


■ li".! Jl-rUJn 

lUir 810 LSiimll 
. U«8 8(S 


juiil n’preiiA'Htaliica ^Tho^ Iif?h*^***”i*t ^rom nppeunng a* (ho iniiiiitirs 

»->ona thshfo^ K^n hut IhoMlusion was not krpl up 

u.i«rd u.rp.;-o.«i 
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Their terntonoe were small and ill defined, and the period of their ex 
tinetion is uncertain 

Amir IL was reigning in A D 1609 »ab 1018, when Fenshta closed that 
part of his history 


Gvzerat 

kings of GUZERAT 


.a ID AB 

Uoufter SUh . Isas 499 
Ahmed Eh&h 1112 SIS 

IfobAmmed Shlh • 1113 3ir 
EuCb Sbib 1131 655 

DAdd Eh&b reined one week 


, » AD AH I AD AH 

UkhmddSbAhB^ger&llSS B63 MlrAo Mohammed 
UoMSer SbAh n , ISU 917 Sli&h Feruld 1536 9(3 

SecA&derShAb . IS^S 933 MahmddShAllIII 1553 961 

ifehoidd SbAh IL 1526 S33 Ahmed Ehih IT 1561 969 

h&hAdnr SbAh 1S‘'6 933 | MozaCcrShlhlU 1561 963 


Guzebat 13 bounded on the north east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
the Aravalli mountains with the Vuidhyn chain , on the south it has the 
sen, which nearly si^ounda a part of it, and forms a peninsula equal m extent 
to all the rest of the province , on the west it haa the desert, including that 
portian called the Rin, The only open part of the frontier w on the north 
west, where a plain between tho hills and the desert connects it with Marwar. 

The northern hills are steep and nigged , and the branches which they 
send out towards the south are covered with thick woods, as are the numerous 
ravines which rui? from their base to the principal nverp The country 
gradually gets more open aa it recedes from the mountains, and the lower 
part, stretching for about sixty miles m depth along the sea, is a plain of 
extraordinary fertility 

Th^ peninsula is sometimes distmguished from the rest of Guserdt, and 
was formerly called Sdreth (or Surashtra), now Kdtiwdr 

It 18 for the most part composed of low hiUs, and is, in general, naked and 
unfertile . but there are separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great 
distance mland, and are nch and open 

Nearly m tho south is a hilly distfict, called Bdbnawdr, which is covered 
with woods 

^Vhea Guzerat separated from Delhi, the new king had but a narrow 
territory on the plain On the north west were tho independent rdjos of 
Jhdldr and Sirohi from whom he occasionally levied contributions Tlie 
rdja of I dor, another Bdjput prmce, was in poascsaioa of the western part 
of the hiUs , and though he was often ohbgcd to pay contributions, and 
sometimes regular tribute yet tliose advantages were seldom gamed without 
astniggle, andhe was a constant source of diet urbanco to the king of Gu^er^t, 
by joining his enemies and harbouring fugitives from hia country 

The rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tnbea of 
Bhfis and Culia, among whom some B4jput princes, mostly connected with 
Mdw4r, had also founded petty states ** 

She peninsula WAS m the hanAa nf mm * nr ien Sinilu tnbes, who had mnstly 
come from Cach and Sind, at different periods, some oentunes before « Tiioy 
were probably tributary, hut by no means obedient All these potty states 
presericd their existence during tho ascendency of the Moguls, and w-cro, 
withm these few years, almost as mdependent os under the kings of Guzerat 
The real possessions of those kings, therefore, only mcluded the plom betw ecn 
tho hills and tho sea, and eicn of that tlie eastern port btlonged to an 
inde^ndent r4ja, who resided in the hiU fort of Cbdmpdnir. On the oUior hand, 
tho Giizerit territory stretclied along tlie sea to the south-east, so aa to mclude 
the city of Surat and some of the country bc>ond it. 

With these small means, tho kmgs of Guzerdt made, at least, os consider 
ablo a figure os any of tlie miner kmgs, except the Bahmoni fanuly, m tho 
Dockan 


Mo^fftr Shdh 

Fabbat tm Mbi-e was appomtod governor o{.Guzer4t in tho reign of FInu 
Tlighlak Having given great offenc^ to the Mussulmans of tho provinces, 
PCasup5r,IUiAB»«Anb,c(c., theMntsklUtttfmMntil*/. 
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to Buspicions o£ the court of Dellii by the means he took 

WM displaced by Nasir ud dm, and Motafler laan 
wi?h m his room Parhat opposed the entrance of the new go>cnior 

with an army cJueBy composed of Hindus, Che was defeated, and Moiaffer 
^ took possession w Mozaffer was the son of a Edjput concert who had risen 
irora a low station about the court to the highest offidea He had 
been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and appears to hate been 
rather desirous of making hia ongin be forgotten by hostility to the Hindus. 

'^®Brtain when he took tho title of kmg His reign commenced in 
eauty ^om the time when be became gbvemor He was succeWul m his 
^ brought the rAja to submission. He fought 

ft great battle in the pemnsula, after which he took and retamed Diu. on the 
Macoast he went to war with the king of KhAnddsh. about the distnct 
o: biutanpur . and although hoatibties.were often renewed m after reigns, 

5 ec lor his time the question was favourably settled 

once ^sieged Mandalghar. in MAwar, and extorted a contribution 
T^i t? on a pilgnmogo , qnd on his way back 

plu^ered Jhalor. and destroyed the temples ® ® ^ 

wobT® greatest war was with MAlwa Hushang Shah, the second ^ung 
of poisoMg his father, and as Mozaffer had been on very 
fnp deceased, ho made the rej enge of his murder a pretext 

j V successful beyond ^a hopes he defeated 

TT« j® prisoner, and got posseaaion of the whole of h« kingdom. 

rt>tvtnr, ™^ever, that he could not retam hia conquest, and, per* 

ill tifiiSb,,*®* *^® “t^®^‘tants were about to set up another long ho thought 
4j,J , Sf® what he could from his prisoner, and to restore him to 
Guza^t nn t..r^? government, Mahm6d Tushlak came to 

to MAlwa°*^ ^ght from Delhi he was ill received, and obbged to repair 

not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
KTondson 1 tection opposed to the accession of that km^ s 

that ShAh, and begw ft senes ot ware between the two oeunlne# 

nenetratB^ ShAh tluice mvaded Molwo, and once 

So the otlw where he gamed a tnetorj 

well as Afniinm MAlwft assisted Alinied s enemies, Hindu sA 

of Gu^Bri? ®®°'biiied with the refractory rdjas wthm the territory 

result ' his way to tho capital, but without any important 

nnd^T^mni^ made, also, the usual expeditions against I dor, JhAldr,' 
^ched «* KhAndAsh Dn one occasion he 

sefii ‘® of M^rwAr. where his uncle was m revolt 

tKrInco and w« ‘ o«^ ‘ho adv once of 

Ho w«!' «i. “ P'^raued os far as JhAlAr « » 

of the islands ^ enemy, in ronscquonce of tlio captuie 

GuzerAt tho» places came into the hands of tlie king of 

’expedition to recover detached possessions, as the 

out but hLv u" Bolimiiil king was dnvvn 

m his wars with Alimod joined tlie king of IChAndAth 

4\}imod ShAh broucht thn IB* Notwithstanding all these disturbances, 

forts m d.ncrer?l5c^ to established 

Ahmedtuig^u. (tho solid n’ml , f*'® disaffected , and built the tojni of 

™ 11.0 njaof 1 ■>' 'Vluol. .ull ro.nam) ™ . cl,cc‘ 

and still one of the crButo«.t llicnccforlh his capild, • 

mhabitonts and ^gStwnM oMho bm£^ ““ 

Ittrj-* ‘■ n.KU rui.,, , „ »»< lr,P *7 

“ JirtwTr .?’i*** **" ' “** ® * ^ mc4 aiAU bsilJ to hiirs islmUml its 

WW. r-rUtu, Tvt U. p. II,. 4 ^ Kl'los to fdi SDlAitr Uwl to at 

* "ww* ys«l 7 tiIm oI Us ptj, tbs »bc4t bstin* 
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to attack the Portueucso souadrAn .n ♦»,« », H strong enough 

Tho particulars ^flhe ?h«f Bombay 

the Portuguoae It nlav f 

were succosstul in this first action nnd Mussulmans 

by the Portuguese ““booed wdh opph„„ 

Tho “mbmedto » the oSeron 

““biletod, mo greet bottle clo»> to D,u»^’ '* P"* ”' 

. p”b»“,,L°'rtl\Strt?^ ^Tu"'* “ b- tbe adu,. „„ 

Tlieir object nos to onon »J.a mo.^^ . their conquest of Egypt 

and for this purpose they assistwl Persian Gulf, 

the Portuguese, but thev nav^.. ® “A*'® lo'ham theu" wars with 

pos^sions for lliomselves m that obtaining 

IsmaU, kmgof^eraiT^^lliJiflm^*^**^ ? aplendid embassy from Sh^i 
princes, and was nrohnWo a was paid to most of the Indian 

?eh^u. “’ 

honourable entermiM^n^li'^^^^J ^ ‘oglorioua wars with I'dar A more 
king of bl&lwa havmrF ttA® i of that tune Mahmud, 

Medni RAi, a HmdiTc&ef^r^^t “‘“;®*y deprived o^ his authonty by 
affairs, fled to Guzerdt nnA » confided the management of bis 

uito Malwa, to?k tho LmUl of Moraffer. who w^ m parson 

aid of the Hindu clSsf. ^ who was commg to the 

authonty, withdrew to ’r..»«^V**Vi after restoring Mahmud to hu 
He had not loXo'.ttd S,"*'"'! ““‘“S •»/ eierrfic. m return, 

and made him prisoner hefow Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, 

able peace S^?a wL noi^KuT*^ “t* »»«>® “ honour 

marching to the assistanea «# ^ ™yen^ himself on Moiaffer II , by 

far as AhmedibAd. ^ plundering Guserat as 

agamst SanM^^^As^ieie^i^^rt!^ x ^ sending an army, under AiAz SultanI 
terms, when the king ifalw^iX^ Mandesor, and had granted him 

king earnestly pressed Aia? ®? ®P«r»te with his army The 

to hie engagei^^nt, and h^« t*^'* Aiaz was steady 

strances norow his troops m spite of tho king a remon 

Mozaffer II died in an i aea « x* 

The rapid disapnearanm nf ♦ * mign of fourteen years 

Mmea were Seconder -m u successors of Mozaffer (whoso 

Tin. pnnco thonX “ ) ><>« the throne open to BJ.Sdor 

been loolred on ae the nrohnhl *"5^* of Mozaffer e eona, eeeme alwaya to have 
er er he had left the L7t t," on some discontent hon 

IbrAhtm L6di until Baber a ^ l^lhi where he remained with Sultdn 

exclusion but the assaaiuTinf.A*®*®^ absence occasioned his temporary 

reploood him in hi, ,tal“n “tl the dopo.al of the other 

bird brother, who was assiatfl<t h,, «s*** encounter opposition from a 

ast pretender bemg killed in om and some other Hmdu chiefs This 

^ttirone “ action, Bahadur remained the only claimant 

homing moMtains pnnees of I dar and the neigh 

of Khandesh to come to «>li«ted by his nephew the king 

Xhe whole conduct of thn , BizAm Shah of Ahmednaear 

fomalJy ZV ®®?®®^«f to Bahadlir, and his per 
Shdh irrA tPPerations th«» by the other kings So 

’ ® Bidar, was obliged to though jomed by Barid 

• lie lleiometM, “ contest With KhAnd^sh 

S^thi*P f”** tte character of the Utter prea 
Three or fSSr ".’1“ P*”/ «a* » la reUtcd to / ar 'a 

•» ioterrlfir tcok pUcefSet?it^‘^i^!*°*ttI^ « P IM) Heealdhehadcotscenarew* 

^ * eetwcep AlbugotrolS E^?7 ““rUw or fitter to deceive and at the 

> l-w »iun» time pita**, an understanding man 
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aad Berdr, and to gratify the vanity of BahWur Shah by an act of personal 
homage, as has been mentiooe<i another place 

Bahadur’s next enterpnso attended with a stiU more splendid result 
Mahmud, king of MAIwa who hsih been restored to his throne by Mozaffer 11 , 
was not restrained by that obhgation from intriguing against the son of his 
benefactor , and with equal rogratitude he seized the opportunity of Rana 
Sangs’s death to attack his successor. Rana Rattan Sing The rana was 
before m close alhance with Bahadur Shah, and they now umled to revenge 
their common mjunes was made prisoner m Mandu, his capital, 

and was sett to Guzerat H® afterwards put to death , and his do 
mmions were taken possession of by Bahadur Shah, and annexed to his 
hereditary kingdom , 

Rahadurhad not sufficient modera'iion longto enjoy so mucn good lortune 
One of the prmoipal instruments of the revolution m Malwa was Silhadi, 
a Rajput, who had risen under Mahmud to the government of Raism, Bhilsa, 
and tho other places m the Mfilwa, to which he had smce added the 

possession of Ujein 

Bah&dur Shdh appears to nave thought his conquest mcomplete, while 
so poJcerful a chief remained, ospecially as Silhadi was m some measure under 
the protection of the rana of plewir Ho therefore made him prisoner while 
on a visit to tho royal camp , i^nd, taking advantage of the surprise occasioned 
by this act of treachery, got possession of the city of Ujein B6pat RAi, the 
son of Silhadi, fled to Chitoc , nnd Raism, a strong hOl fort belonging to that 
chief, held out under hia bro*^®*’ ' 

It was long before Bahddnr could overcome the opposition thus raised , 
and he imeht have entirely Bnttan Sing, the rina 

of Chitor, bM not died, and been succeeded by hw son Vicramajvt, under 
whom that government lost much of its energy 

Dunne Bahadur’s absence on this expedition, a senous attack had been 
mode on Diu by a great armament of the Portuguese, but had been repulsed 
by the valour of the eartiaoa 

Havine taken whatever Uioasuies were necessary against this enemy, 
Bahddur Shah again turned h*^ attention to CTiit6r So much was the power 
of Mdwdr dimimshed, that b® commenced his operations with the siege of 
the capital , and at the end d three months constrained the raja to purchase 
peace by the payment of a heovy contribution » It was about this Ume 
that Bahddur Shah provoket* the war with Hurodyun, tho result of which 
has already been related « Dunng Bahddur s abode at Diu, he entered 
mto negotiations with the Portuguese Among other concessions he ga\e 
them leaie to build a factor/. U“«I they furmalied him, m return, with a 
body of 600 Europeans, to assist him m recovering hia kingdom As soon 
as Guzerdt was settled, after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahddur Shdh again 
turned his attention to Dni. where tho Portuguese were surroundmg their 
newi factory with a wall and* he conceived, convertmg it into a fortifica- 
tion. He there found Nuno <io Cunho, the Portuguese viceroy, who had 

BAmnnatJ»nms.and.pjrj;Jaiia. 
tions took place, to appearoO®® * friendly footing . but both the Mussul- 
man and Portuguese histonaJ*® justify the behef that treachery was meditated 
by both parties, and that eo®h was watching an opportumty to execute his 
design Nimo de Cunha, wpeu mviled to visit the king, feigned sickness , 
and Bahddur, to lull his susp*®*®*”. went on board his ship with a few atten- 
dants. IVhen on board, Bahddur Shdh was alarmed at some whispering 
and signs which passed between viceroy and his attendants, and, taking 
a hast> leave, got mto his b®®^ S® oehoro An affray took place, which 
the Portuguese represent os accidental, and the Mussulmans os designed , 
and the result w os that sev hv-cs were lost on each side and that Boliddur 
Shdh threw himself mto the stunned Jy a blow of an oar, 

was despatched with a halb^^ 


•• AmMJg U»» woMrtJ KWta op ^ Ueasaiy *4 U>« Grind Sisnw—tCciond Brim* 
ooeaMwo ***" «“ rrrithlit, tcO. It p 141 ) Foe Uio dit« 

Uken IrODi a fonocr king of QiucrlC, *blch ‘>o( UiU first siege, *e« Bird s /fUory Otu€rat, 

«-uatt«nrsnUBeQt«'iUiBahldiirSa^.*f*"?F p 516 doU. 

to lI«iJlns, snd loond its way st las* ^ " Ps^** *3*, 
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^ both parties equally held that huth was not to bo kept with infidels, 
_ neither has the sbghtest claipi to a favourable construction , but BahAdiir 
could hare had no inunediate act of perfidy m new when he came on board 
unattended, and as the object of the Portuguese must ha>o been to seize 
and not to murder the king, it is unlikely that they w ould, if prepared for such 
a etep, have allowed him to leave the ship The affray, therefore, probably 
arose umntentionally, from the mutual olarm of the parties if either was 
guilty of premeditate treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on 
the Portuguese ** 

Bahadur Shah s natural heir was bis ‘nephew Iilahmud, the of Latif 
iQifin, who had formerly beon his rival , but that pnnee was a pnsoner ip 
the hands of hia cousm by tlie mother a side, Mirnn Sh&h, king of hhibid^sh , 
Md the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for 
himself He, honqver, died a natural death within six weeks, and as his 
brother who succeeded in IChand^sh, though m possession of the same advan 
t®gOB, was not so fortunate m profitmg by them, Hahmud was at length set st 
liberty, and allowed to take possession of hts right. 

Ho took the title of Mahmud III , and had a reign of sixteen years, re 
markable for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs Hia flcslh 
was attended with circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinary course , 
ho was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, whom ho had at one tune 
oidored to bo built up to the neck m a wall and left to star^p, and hod released 
when nearly dead, on hia attemptmg, even in that extremity, to bend his head 
to tho kmg oa he passed The chaplain, after the murder, sent for the pnn 
cipal nobles, and put each privately to death as be appeared He thoa 
^sumed the crown , but, as might have been expected, was put to death 
jhejremaming officers the moment be presented himself m pubbe 
Mahmud III built the castle of Surat, which still remams , and hkowuo 
enclosed a park of fourteen miles ui circumference. with a wall, on unusual work 
m a country where deer and game of all sorts ore so abundant. 

A supposititious child was now set up by o party under tho namfl of 
Ahmed IL He lived to grow up, and proboblv to haio a mil of hia own« lof 
ne was assosemated after a «ign of eight years 

A similar pageant wos next set up under tho title of Mozaffer III , and tho 
jMrtom was partitioned among tho leading conspirators. Dissensions 
oroko out among them, and tho country became a scene of continual war, 
TOulusion, and tumult, until finally settled by i\kber, as will appear in IiU 


MHwa 


FOUNDED BY DILAWAR, OF A FAifILY FROM GROH, 
uses OF viiirA. I 4J> i.a. 1 ^ 

UMuticObaH lieu 80S GlilrSl od din Ehilji MU »« 

DIUwm Gbdrf IJOI * ° OliArt liSS SSS MsUDddlaXhlil IWO Jij 

uMrt . not e0< I Il»li0j4d KhUjI . IIJJ Sts ) w.t.mrta II UiUjl I*tJ **• 

of bocamo independent at Oio end of tho re*®** 

U.C. fuSlly of'Ci' 

on 'oP'*"!. MoaJu, remnrknUo (or lU slo.lion 

rocky prrKani«-*_ ^b‘rty seven miles* eircumforenco, surrounded b/ 

Tn n ^ niagniCceDeo of iU bmidmgs.- . , 

been if, ‘ won with Cuzerdt. which haiw alrwkly 

at poaco witlj CuxerAt . l^*»**» »u«»»aoTS wore penrrdJ*/ 

on tl* Junuw.^,^^ dVi. V, ^ frontier wore wiUi tho kmg of Joiirpur 
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m the small portion which its ware 
neighbouring countries 


alliances contributed to that of the 


t threw of! hia depeniFence on Delhi claimed a descent 

from the Calif 0 mar He was married to the daughter of the king of Guierat, 
from whom lus eon received the title of lung, and to whom both be and hia 
successors acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

^ere 13 noting to mention in their domestic history, except the taking 
of the strong hill fort of A«iirghar by treachery from a Hmdu cl^f and the 
founding of the city of Burhanpdr near fiiat fortress Burhanpm^ was made 
the capital It is stiU a largo city . and the rums of public edifices around 
It show i^t to have been formerly much more considerable The whole of 
l^Anddsh, indeed, seems to have been in a high state of prospentv under 
Its own kings the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were 
rendered apphcahle to irrigation are equal to anythmg in India as norks of 
industry utility and whether they were made by the Hmdus or the 
Kings of Khwdesh they must have been in use under the latter, though now 
m nuns and buned m woods 

Khand&h waa reannexed to Delhi by Akber in a.d 1590 * 


Bengal 


r«khr ud din •* 1358 * 89 

au ad dio 1310 HI 

U4jt nus (or Sli*ra» 
ud din) . 131J 74 } 

bKandcr l}j 7 71 a 

OWyi. ud din 1867 ,;CJ 

8ulUnuaSal4tln 1371 775 

Sh^uddlnlL 1383 783 

K41a E4n(. 13 gS 'gs 

Jft U*l (or i'elil ud 

■*' 1893 -95 

Tub 


Ahmed 

N44ir ud di 

h4w 

Birbik 

TiWuf 

FsUt 

Shibtideh 
Ftnii 
hlahadd 
ilotaffer 
Ali ud din n 


1109 813 
ll'S 830 
1436 830 
ll'>8 833 
1443 849 
1461 866 
1481 886 
1481 886 
1493 899 
1491 900 
1197 901 


as'j, : 

SUr , 

iSS 

B»h4dor 
JeI41 Dd din 
Soldmdn Alrlat 
B4;uJd * 
D40d . . 


IB iff 
. 1331 977 
. ]M1 949 
1337 943 
1313 933 
1348 933 
1333 961 
JS60 968 
U63 971 
1373 611 
13 3 931 


. .... &j»u<ioiDU 1197 901' 

went on for upwards 0 / two centuries after lU reiolt 
iients ^ghlak. with frequent changes of d> nasty, but wi^out 

zcmindAi' w Among the usurpers waa BAja Ixdns, a llindu 

embraced the MohometSn religion "» 


Jounpur 


1101 sot I 3fo> kfflmed , 
1410 811 I lliucln 


, 1457 Ml 

, ^ • «••!/ eit I iiiuun . 143/ *** 

ha\e^bifen'ulobio**to^rrin!^”» *“”* Mahmud Tughlak s accession seeiM to 
retired to his coxemrTi.!?*"/”/ ®*ecndcncy during the mmonO, and to ^ve 
of bin fninily followed him**/ “>1*1 mode hmiKclf independent. 

of MAIwaTnd DclhL •wress.on, und earned on wars with the k.ngi 

Ibcir co>cmw<Wtii,ui^, the latter capital, but, at length, 
IWilul L/kII mA.D U70. Ihcir tcmtoiy restored to Dellu by 

soon occupied by IJAbcr after lus conquest, and was taken by Sblf 

J!r^_ twyto^'isV? " n» tu Jrmai n s-s, lies, «««.*• f 

Fstu 0,1 eta aj„, ^ n«tii J?',* serouiil, tr Ur -niom**, o# U- tl*-^ 

rne <« i«o alur * “ *‘***»' ** »•"» • l*e«ar»t.4sl*r MU«4r rtUnsesa 

troa lUlX fnlrn— Fn} 
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Sh&h , ood, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through diflerent bands till 
conquered by Akber early m his reign 

It stretched along the Gange<i from Conouj, on the north west, to the Iron 
tier between Bengal and South I»h&r on the aouth-east 


Stnd 

Atte& the expulsion of tho Arabs ^J[a n 700), Stnd from Bakkac to the sea. 
remained in tho hands of the Sumera Ritjputs until the end of tho twelfth 
century, when tho rei^mng family became extinct, and the government, 
after some changes, fell into the liands of another Rdjput tribe, called Sama 
It IS uncertain when the Sumeros first paid tribute to the Mahometans , 
probably about the beginmng of the twelfth century, under Shohdb ud din 
Ghdri, or his immediate successors 

The early Samaa seem to have been refractory, for one was mvaded by 
Finiz Tughlak, as lias b^n related (about A D 1301) The Samas were soon 
after converted to the Maliomotan rehgion , and kept the country tiU expelled 
by th% Arghuns, who held it at Akber s accession. 


* lUuItdn 

liIxTLXAK revolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tomer* 
lane It fell into the l^ds of an Afgh&n fomily of the name of Longa, who 
held It for about a century 

Earl) m the sixteenth century they were dispossessed by the Arghuns of 
Sind, who were, in their turn, expellM by Prince Camrdn, and Mmtan fell 
under the house of Tfmur * 

Of the other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only be said that 
they all become independent after Uie*invasion of Tamerlane , and although 
Behlfd LddI, Baber, Humayun, and Shir Shih had recovered many of them, 
yet at Akber’s accession (with the exception of the Panjib, the possession 
of which was contested by Seconder Sur) they were all m the hands of adherents 
of the Afghan government 

** (In p 310 It bas been shown that the Arabs CannaUiian beresr wban tbex established Ibeir 
beldhiQdaDdMultAnDDtUtow&cdstbecadoIUie power Tbe Samaa appear to bare expelled 
fourth ceotarj or the Hijra SlrH EIliot(An>Sr the Silmm abont AD 13S0 and the^ were 
in ^1 it) tbioka that the Silmiaa embrace the conquered bf the A/gbdns la AJ> — £d 
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Abdalu, the Afghan tribe, 692 Lose 
iCh(!^asan, 696 Nadir Shah gams 
their attachment, 696 Change of 
name to Durrama, 715 
Abdullah, Seuid, a^pports Faroklistr, 
6C6. Hia power, 667 TTig over 
throw, 679 

Abht Sxng, viceroy of Guzerat, 697 
Procures the asaasamstion of PUajt, 
668 Retires to Maxwar, 688 
A6ubeilT Tughlak, 404 
A&u{ Fail, murdered, 515 office 
under Akber, 521 
Abul Basan, Sulian, 340 
Abiil Jiathid, SttUan, 340 
Abysitnuint, of Jinjera, wars with the, 
033. 705 

AdaU Mohammed, 450, 461 
Adtl Shah, his dynastr at Bnapur, 
406 730 . 

Admtnu(ro{i«» of justipe in Menu, 28 
Of government, modem, GO 
Afghans, m India, 424, 432, 435, 499 
The nortli oastern, described, 504 
ars of Akber, 604 60S The, of 
Candaha^ — dethmne the Safavis, 
691 The western, 691 The Ghil 
]eis and the Abdahe — revolt of the 
former 092 Co^uered by Nadir 
Shah, 090, 697 Their king, Alimed 
Shah 716 

Afsal Khan sent against Sivaji, COO 
Assassinated, 007 His army dis 
persed, 607 

Agra, occupation of, bj Baber, 413 
Recovered by Akber, 485 Shab 
Jehon proclaimed there, 6G2 Ad 
Vance on by Shuja, 680 
AgneuUural produce, 7 
Agriculture, 180 

Ahmtdabad shuts its cates on Dara, 
594 

Ahmcdnagar, 400. Defence of, by 
Cliand Sultana, 611 Taking of, , 
513 Recovered, 641 Attack on, 
defeated, 644 Klian Jehan ex 


AKB 

polled, 565 Defeat of the king of, 
565 Continued war with, 566 
Murder of the king of, 567 At- 
tempted restoration of the king of, 
563 Aurangzib at, 635, 653 Dy- 
nasty of Nuam Shah, at, 4C§, 738 

Ahmed Khan (or j8/ta6)A&dah, crowned, 
715 Changes the name of his tnbo, 
715 government, 715 His 

views on Iimia. 716 Occupies the 
Panjab, 716 Repulsed, 716 Again 
invMes the Fanjab, 719 Hts 
governor treacherously seized, 721 
Hig third ufvoeioD, 721 Takes 
Delhi, 722 , Protects Alamgir II 
agamst the vazir, 722 His fourth 
invasion, 725 Disperses the Moratta 
troops 725. Negotiates with Shuja 
ud doula, 728 Morchea agamst 
Sedaaheo, 728 His passage of the 
Jumna, 728 Hu force, 729 De- 
stroys the JMoratta army at Fanipat, 
733 Retires from India, 734 

Ahmed Shah (the emperor), 717 

Ahmeh Shah, of Guzerat, and hu wars, 
742 

Ajit'Sxng, raja of Marwar, 624, 661, 
G07 

^;mtr, 2, 320, 364, 489 

Akber, birth of, 443 State of India 
up to his accession, 403, 471 Ac 
cession, 4S4 Defeats Hemu 485 
Assumes the government. 487 Hia 
plan for consohdaUng the Empira, 
489 Rebelhon of his officers, 489. 
Conquest of Guzerat, 490, 740 And 
of Bengal, 498 His troops mutmy. 
499 Interferes in the disputes of 
the Deckon, 602 Moves to Attok. 
502 Conquers Cashrw, 602 W ars 
with the north eastern Afghans, 504 
Destruction of the mvadiog army, 
606 Conquers Sind, 509 Re- 
covers Condahar, 610 Hu settle- ^ 
ment of Hmdoston, 610 Hu ex- 
pedition to tho Dockan. 511 Peace 
agreed on, 612 War renewed, 512 
Conquest of Khandosli, 613 Re- 
turns to Hindostan, 614 Refroo- 
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tory conduct of his eldest son, 614 
Is reconciled, 516 Death of, 518 
And character, 519 Hia internal 
policy, 620 Progress of hia re- 
ligious opinions, 520 Hia religious 
and philosophical conferences, 623 
His rehgious system, 624 His dis 
couragement of Mahometan pecu 
Larities, 626 His restrictions on 
Hmdu superstition, 526 His gen- 
eral mdulgence to Hindus, 
Limited progress of his rehgion, 523 
His civil government, and revenue 
system, 628 Hia reform and new 
model of the army, 633 His 
fortifications and public works, 534 
His household and court, 535 
Akher, Prtnet, joms the Rajputs, 625 
Proclaimed Emperor, 626 Flies to 
the Marattas, 626, 633 Goes to 
Persia, 639 

Alamgir See Aurangzib 
Alamgxr JI proclaimed, 720 Sus 
pected by the vasir Ghazi ud dm, 
721 Entreats Ahmed Shah Dur- 
rani to protect him against the 
vazir, 722 Murdered, 726 Events 
after hts death, 726-734 
Ala tid din'4 mvaaion of the Deckan, 
378 His accession, 382 Con 
Questa in the Deckan, 386 His 
death and character, 389, 390 
Internal policy of, 300 
Ala ud dm Ohon, his sack of Gbazm, 
348 His death, 349 
Ala ud dm Lodi, 413, 432 
Ala ud dm Masaud, 309 
Ala ud dm Setad, 409 
Algebra, 142 * 

Altenaliont for military service, 81 
Alt Boeem See Hosem 
AhMerdan Khan, his success seamst 
Balkh, 670 

AlpUgtn, his rebellion, 311. 312 His 
death, 312 

Altamxih. 363 Death of, 367 

Am6er. See Jeipur 

Amber, Malxk, 541, 644, 546. 660 

Amercot, 443, 471 

Am^tment. m door, of Hmdos. 191 

of, 240 Kings m 
Magadha, I5G ® 

^ 7oT' 

Animala of India, 9 
Antiochiu. 162 «, 

Appeah, m judicature, 29 * 

Arabt, their supcnonty m war 88 
^nquMU, 292 Ot Siiiil, 299 

SrL,"C“3"09“‘ 

Araean, fl.ght of Shuja to. 697 


ACB 

Aram, 363 

Aravalli hxlU, their extent, 2 
ArbtCatton, 29, 90 
Architecture, 174 Mussulman, 480 
Artsloile, resemblance of Hmdu logic 
to the system of, 132 
Arxlhmeiie, 141 

Army, how recruited and paid m Menu. 
*27 In modem times, <31, 88, 472. 
Reform of, by Akber, 533 The 
ifaratta, compared with the Mogul, 
643 

Aralan, Sultan, 347 
Arte, of lifd, in Menu, 61 
Art», fine, ot present, 172 
Aaaf Khan, 551 TJmtes with Shah 
Jehan, 562 Imprisons the empress, 
562 Defeats Shehriyar, 56} 

Aaaf Jah {Chm Kxlieh Khan), 670, 676 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
677 Defeats the armies of the 
Seiads, 677 Ifosem All marches 
against him, 678 Made vazir, 680 
Sent against the refractory governor 
of Guzerat, 681 Quells the msui^ 
rection, 681 Resigns his office, and 
goes to the Deckan, 631 Ihs 
policy towards the Marattas, 682 
Foments their dissensioru!, 68S Is 
attacked, and makes coscessiou, 
*, 686 Renewed intrigues of, 680 
Is reconciled to the emperor, 689 
Arrives at Delhi, and marches against 
Baji Rao, 690 Attacked by Bsji 
Rao, 601. Hib treaty with Baji 
Rao, 691 Returns to the Deckan, 
706 His death, 709 
Aacelict, Hmdu, 62, 265 
Aaxatxo rivers, their banks, how in 
habited, 1 Words, pronunciation 

I of. Prof 

Aaaca (ICing) contemporary with An 
Uocbus, 152 His stupas 232 1 
Ataam, expedition to, of llir Jumla 
698 

Aaaaaaxnalion, by the Persians, of 
Nadir Shah, 714 

Aalronomy, 138 Onginality of the 
Hmdu, 143 

Athexatical Sankliya School, 124 Its 
connection with Buddhism, 118 
Atoma, doctrine of, 135 ’ 

Atlok, built by Akber, 500 
Arromeys. 00 

Aurangtib sent against the Uzbeks, 570 
Besieged in Balkh 571 His dis 
Bstrous retreat, 571 Besieges Can- 
dfthar, 572 War m the Deckan. 
574 Intrigues at Golconda, 574 
freacherously attacks Heidorabad, 
576 His character. 577 Cautious 
measures of, 679 Colludes wiUi 
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Mir Jumla, 679 Marches to join 
Morod, 680 Defeats the impenid 
army, 681 Hia victory over Daro, 
682 Eaters Agra, 584 JmpAsons 
Morad, and assumes the government 
685 Marches from Delhi, and 
pursues Dara, 690 Treacherous 
attack on his baggage, 691 Defeats 
Shuja, 592 Wms over Jeswont 
Smg, 693 Attacks and defeats 
Dara, 693 His dangerous illness, 
698 Forgives Sivaji, GOG Pros 
perity of hia empire G14 kfakes 
peace vrith Sivap, 615 Schemes 
to entrap him, 616 Breaks the 
peace, 017 Wars agamst the north 
ee&tem Afghans, 618 Betums to 
DcIIq, 620 Hia higotry, 620 Re 
>*ivdt the poll tax on mddels, C22 
Treatment of the widow and children 
of Raja Jeawont Smg 623 Marches 
against the Bajputa. G24 Devos 
tates their temtory, 625 And 
Mrmaneotly alienates them, 625 
His dangerous situation, 626 Ar 
rtvca in tne Deckan, 634 Advances 
to Ahmednagar, 035 Invades Gol 
condo, 036 Takes Bijapur, and 
destroys the monarchy, 037 Be 
sieges and takes Golconda, 637 
Imprisons I^mce Moazum, 638 , 
Besieges Roighar, 640 Cantons on 
the Bimo, 646 Releases Cam 
bakhsb, 646 His resentment 
against hia general Zulfikar, 647 
Hia new plan of employing a be 
sie^g and piirsumg army, 648 
Takes Ssttora, 648 His persever 
once 649 His indefatigable indus 
try, 650 Distrusts all around him, 
650 Pressed by the Morattas, 663 
Retreats to Ahmednagar, 053 De 
clmes m health, 654 His alarms 
atethe approach of death, 654 His 
oVirfiV (^d chsurKSter, SJS Hut 
letters, 657 Miscellaneous trons 
actions of his reign, 657 His 
successors, 659 734 

Azam, Pnnee, his contest with 
kloazzim, 660 

Azam Khan pursues IChan Jehon, 665 
B 

Baber, imasion of India by, 411 
Descent and early life, 414 His 
wars, 415 Driien from Trans 
oxiano. 417 Acquires Cabul, 418 
Discontent of lus troops, 421 War 
with S&nga, 422 Victory at Sikn. 
424 ^ ictory m Bengal, 426 Death 

and cliaractcr, 423 430 


BEN 

Baelrta, Greek kingdom of, 262 265 
Badakkehan, 420, 426, 453 
Bahadur Shah (see Moazzim), 660 
His proceedings m the Deckan, 660 
Transactions with the Rajputs, 661 
War ivith the Sikhs, 662 Hia 
death, 665 

Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, his war with 
Humayun, 433 Expels the Moguls, 
434 His reign, 744 Disputes with 
the Portuguese, 745 His death, 
745 

Dahmam kmgdom of the Deckan, 465 
States formed out of, 466 Its 
** history, 735 

Batram Khan, 452 453 His arbitrary 
government, 486 Hts revolt, par 
doo and death, 487, 488 
Bajt JRao, 684 Ravages Malwa, 685 
Obtams a cession of the ehout, 685 
Kills Daban, 686 Compromise with 
Asaf, 687 His successes m klalwa, 
688 Appears before Delhi, and 
retreats, 690 Forces Asaf to a 
treaty, 691 His death, 704 
Bala}t Boo, character of, 706 Marches 
to Malwo, 707 Revives demands 
on Delhi, 707 Enels Baghuji, 
708 Buya over Raghuji, 708 
Possesses the government, 710 
Marches against Salabat, 711 Re 
called by insurrection, 711 Seizes 
Damaji, 711 Saved by a mutiny, 
712 Intrigues agoinst Salabat, 723 
Ilia death, 734 

Balaji Wxsivanaih, C82 Establishes 
the government of Soho, 683 Dies, 
683 His revenue system, 633 
Raf&an vazir, 369 Becomes king 371. 
Puts down the influence of Saves, 
372 His death, 374 
Bal\h, 414, 420, 459 Reduced by 
Prmco Morod and All Merdan Khan, 
570 Overrun by the Uzbeks, 570 
it t mmgziO is<sst>!ffsd them, STl 
Banda loads the Sikhs, 664 Pursued 
by Bahadur, 6C4 Escapes, 665 
Cruel execution of, 670 
Banjaras, 87, 730 

Barvi Shah, dynasty of, at Bidor, 460, 
740 

Baroeh plundered by Sombaji, 636 
Bauddhaa, religion of the. 111, 281 
Btgara Mahmud, 743 
Be^r, conquest of, 358 425 Possessed 
by Shir Khan Sur, 436 Mutmy of 
Akber s troopAn, 409 
BMul Lodt, 409 
Behram, Moi-r uddin, 369 
Bthram, SuUan, 347 
L Betal Ra^at, 23S . 

f Bengal, conquest of, 357, 493 Revolt 

000 
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of, 397, 402 Of FarokhBu* in, 666 
Defeat of the king of, 426 Conquest 
of, by Shir ICban, 436 Mihtary 
features of, 437 Conquest of, by 
Akber, 498 Mutiny of Akber s 
troops in, 499 Insurrection of 
Afghans in, 500 Final settlement 
of, 500 Invaded by Kaghuji, 707, 
708 The chout of, obtained by 
Raghuji, 709 

Berar, dynasty of Imad Shall m. 460. 
740 

Bemter, 584, 694 
Bhats, 209 
Bhatant, 96 
Bhoja, 229 

Bidar hutory of, 467, 740 
Bhartpur, the Jats of, 652, 057, 681 
Bijopur, 466 War with, 567 B 
sieged, 567 Failure of another 
attempt upon, 568 Peace effected, 
568 Unprovoked war witli, 575 
^volt against, by Sivaji, 603 
Seizes Shahji Bosla as a hostage, 
605 Makes penco with Sivaji, 608 
Sivaji and Jci Sing co operate 
against, 612 Failure of the attack 
on, 615 • Tribute levied upon, 
by Sivaji, 615 Sivan's conquests 
from, 029 Besieged by the Moguls, 
631 Siege of, raised, 631 In 
vaded unsuccessfully by Prince 
Azam, 030 Aurangzib moves 
against it. 637 Tlie capital taken, 
and the inonarcliy dcatro>ed, 037 
D> nasty of Adil Shah at, 730 
Bijayanagar, ri»o of the kingdom of, 
398 League ogauist, and foil of. 
407, 739 
Btkamr, 470 

Bima, Aurangzib cantons on the, 646 
Bopot. 691 

Botla, nse of the family of, 602 
DotUi, Ilaghuji, “00, "09 
BoMla, .Shahn See bbaliji 
Boila, See Sivaji 

BounJunt*. disputes about, in ifenu. 30 
/imAffw, 41, 95 

Broi.manum and Iludahum. com 
paruon of the antiquity of, 1 17 
ZtforBiM 14 Tlieir occupations in 
• ■ ■*' 

^Tlon extent and popuU' 

l-ll. 151 ^ 

'•r SM. Jcl»n. 

-HJ Tho Tftj iflUud iiiBust louin, 587 
In- lit,’: 

t>viMM«KiiiS in, ta8 


Busasf, M,712 

Buyadea, dynasty of, 311, 332 


Cabul acquired by Baber, 418 Its 
separation from India, 432. Affairs 
of, 458, 491, 500 The Boslieniyas 
ip, 50o, 546 Seized by A’odir Siioh, 
698 

Cafur, intrigues of, 387 
Cahfa, of Boghdad, 296, 309. 317 
Dissolution of their empire, 371 
Of Egypt, 400 
Caft^niz, 240 

CaUnjer, 325 Shir Shah killed there, 
447 

Caluaha, a court favourite, 633 
Camhakhah entrusted with the s|fgo of 
Jinp, 645 Bestrainod by Zultikar, 
646 Released, 640 His revolt, 
defeat, and deat^, 660 
CamrQn,^ governor of Cabul, 431 
Driven out by Humawn, 458 
Surrenders, and is kindly treoted, 

459 Rebels again, 459 
Humayun, 469 Again espellw* 

460 l8btinded,4G0 Anddies,4ei 
Candrut language, 235 
Cam/oAor. 444 Takmgof, 450 Ceded 
^ to the Persians, 457 Recovered hy 
^ Humayun. 457 Recovery of, oj 

Akber, 510 Taken by the Pcrsi^k 
551 Recovery ok 609 Retaken 
by tho Persians, 571 Aurangxib 
first, and tlien Dora, sent to recover 
It, 672 Tho sago against, rmseiL 
572. Lost attempt of the 
against, 573 Taken by Nadir Slish, 
697 

Canou}, kingdom of, 231, 363 Bo* 
weged by Mahmud, 324 Capture 
of. 350 

Cape Coinonn, 103 fc 

Camala, 235, 238 Conquest of, 3s^ 
itocovered by tho Hindus, 393, 4l>4 
CosAmir, conquest of, 502 
Cost among tho Hindus, 14, ^ 

Changes in, 58, 254 
CalUie ceded to Raghujh 709 
C&und SuUana, her defence of Alimcd* 
nagur,51I. Hcrdcath,513 t 
Chaiuler* token. 424 _ , 

Cluilukyaa, of Comata, 239 Of Cai* 
ingo, 240 

Chanxpamr taken, 434 
Chandragupta, 151, 220 
CAaranj, 209 

Chenju Kiion, coiuiucsts under, 351 
CArra, 237 

,CAin A’lfieA A'Aan fx'eAsafJal* 

CAinu, coiiqurat of. atUiiq t«d, 3Sw 
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Chnut aiuiala, 119, 156 Chinese 
travellers in India, 281 
Chxtor captured, 385 Bccovcted by 
the Rajputs, 389 Talicn L* Slur 
Shah 447 By Akber, 405 
Chola, 237 

Chout, the, first levied by Sivaji fil?, 
671 Of Guzerat, C8a Of Bengal, 
obtaineilby Raghuji, 709 • 

Chronology of the Hindus, 148 
CAuaar, siege of, 437 
Church, 474 

Civil Imw Hindu, 33, 89 'Mahometan, 
473 

Ctultealton Hindu, 49, IfiO 
CUmate, Indian, 4 
Co7i<nn7 trade, 183 
Cotn^ Boctrian, 203 
Coinage, 359, 479 
Cdapur, CSS 
Commerce, 181 

Common Law of lAdia, 90, 473 
Communi/y village, 71, 73, 208 
Coiran, 238 The northern, token by 
Sivaji, G05 Destruction of Moaz 
am’a army m, 034 3Vara m Bail 
Rao’a tune 705 

Conftdtraty, Hindu, defeated, 313, 321. 
350 

ConquetU, Arab. 292 Conquest of 
Persia, 29C Of Siad by the Arab^ 
298 Of Tronsoxiana, 309 Of 

Ohor, 322 Of Persia by Mahmud, 
332 Of Qhaznt, 348 Of Atmir, 
350 Of Delhi, 350 Of Oudh, 
Behar, and Bengal, 357 Of Car ' 
nata, 388. Of Maaber, 388 Of 

Maharashtra, 389 Of Malabar, 393 
Of Telmgana, 394 Of China, at 
tempted, 390 Of Ouzerat, 382, 

490 Of Bengal, 357, 498 Of 

Cashmir, 602 Of Siad, 510 Of 
Khandesh, 613, 748 Of Persia by 
die Ghiljeis, 093 Of Hindoetao, 
Maratta plan for, 724 
Contracts, 35 

Conierstone of Hindus, 470 
^nverts, Mogul, massacred, 389 
Copper money, 397 

Coromandel coast, rebeUion of, 397 
Conquests on. 740 

Court of the Hindu government, 2S, 
261 Of Akber, 635 
C^eaOon, Hindu idea of, 41 
Cnmtnal law, 29 
CrwTino, 99 
Oshalnyas, 17, 68 

D 

Doiam.m Guzerat, 671, 086 Marche^ 
to depose the peshwa, 686 Antici 


0£L 

pated by Bnji Rao, defeated, and 
lulled, C80 

Datttajt Oeiktcar, 700 Intrigues 
against Balaji, 700 Insurrection 
by, 711 Seiz^ by treachery, 711 
Dantyaf, death of, 517 
Dura Shukoh, Prince, his great ex 
podition against Candahar, 672 His 
failure and retreat, 573 His char 
actor, 577 Administers the govern 
ment, 579 His defensive measures, 
680. Hia son, Soleunan, 580 
Marches to opposo his brothers, but 
totally defeated, 682 Flies to 
Delhi, 683 Supported by Sliah 
Jehon, 684 Pursued by Aurangzib 
690 Flies from Dohor, 691 Ap 
pears m Guzerat, 592 Is abandoned 
by Jeswont Sing, 693 Attacked 
and defeated, 593 Flies to Guzerat, 
694 5!et by Bemicr. 694 Flies 
towards Sind, 694 Betrayed to 
Aurangzib, 595 Is brought to 
Delhi, 695 Sympathy of the people 
for. 595 Is put to death 596 
Daud Rhan Fanm, entrusted with the 
Dcckan odmimstration, 601. De 
feat and death of, C09 
Debts, law of| Menu, 35 
Dulan, 1 Natural diviuona of, 2 
Early state and divisions of, 834, 
236 Invasion of, by Ala ud dm, 
378 Expeditions to the 386, 388, 
392 General revolt there, 399 
Independence ef, recognized, 402 
ICin^oms of, 405 Disputes of, 
interfered with by Akber, 602 
Akber s expedition to the, 611. 
Wars m the, 641 Shah Jehan sent 
to settle the, 640^ Renewal of 
disturbances, 660 Quelled, 650 
State of, 554, 564, 628 Famine and 
pestilence in, 606 Unsuccessful 
operations m, 568 War renewed 
in under Aurangzib, 674 Further 
disturbances, 599 Khan Jehan, 
viceroy of, 618 Arrival of Aurang 
zib in, 634 Its disordered state, 
€38 Revolt of Cambokhsh in, 600 
Bahadur’s proceedings in, 660 
Hosem Ali marches to, 668 Asaf ^ 
Jah establishes his power, 677, 682 
Bahmani monarchy of, founded, 
485, 736 Other kingdoms of, 466, 
736 741 

DeUemtles, 311 332 
Deities, of thj Veda, 41, 273 Of 
Menu, 41, 42 Modern, 94 Local,*’ 
102 

Delhi, conquest of, 3a6 Kings of, 
362 Defeat of Moguls at 383 
Sack and massacre of, by Timur, 
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406 Anarchy at, 403 Occupation 
of, by Qaber, 413 Taken by Huma 
yun, 402 Recovered by Akber, 
485 Dora brought there, and put 
to death, 593 Sivnji entrapped 
there, by Aurangnb, 013 Escape 
of Jeswant Sing’s family from, 623 
State of the court of, 672, 677 Baji 
Rao appears before it, 690 As^ 
Jab arrives there, 690 Supmeneas 
of the court of, 699 Nadir Shah 
advances upon it, 700 Occupies it, 
700 ]lIassacro in, by the Per&ians, 
700 Plunder of, by Nadir, 701 
Demands on the court of, revived 
by Balaji, 707 Taken by Ahmed 
Shall Durrani, 722 Massacres and 
exactions there, 722 Taken by 
Ragoba, 723 Taken by Sedasheo, 

D<07in, 244 Submission of, 379 
Taking of, 389 Removal of the 
capital to, 399 
D<u, 00 

Dttcal Dew, the princess, 380, 392 
Dharna, 210 

Dilawar founds kingdom of Molwa. 
740 

Difir Kluin, deserts Soliiman, 690 
Invades Qolcondo, 031 Lavs sieco 
to Ihjapur, 031 

DuaffteUon of tlio Hindus in the 
D^kon, 023 

UttccnltnU, lllussulraan, under <U(bcr, 
527 

Diu, 433 Disputes vntli tho Portu* 
gucbo at. 745 

Doula, Safib tuJ, minuter, 722, 724, 

Drama, Hindu, 163 
Drouda. country. 235 Languoko, 235 
l>rts», Hindu, -00, 201 
DwTonM, the. 715 See AbdaUs 
Vurrant, Ahnttl Sltah, invasions of 
710, 719. 721, 728 
Dyung, Hindu, 179 
Dy^tiM after tli« Calif’s empire, 309 
Alter the dissolution of Uio cmpuoof 
Delhi, 403, 733 7 49 


Coast, trade from tlie, 184 
ajuaitton, 203 
rml-wv vf Sir T. Hoe. 640 
Lmp*rvf$, noniliial, CTL 

of claswss, 13. 59 

hnglKtk character, Kafl JHian's ha- 
proMion ol tl*e, 658 
hiUcru.iuarais of lU nch. 193 
4ra* of McramaJit^a and Sshvahsna. 


aa 

Etcheatt, 24 

Europe, comparison between it and 
Indi^ as to climate, extent, and 
population, 3, 4, 271 
Eitdenee, law of, in Menu, 33 
Exereuee, 199 

ExporU in ancient and modem times, 
185, 166 

« 0 


F 

Fables and tales. 172 
Faettons of Rajs Salio and Tors Bai, 
COO Rebgious, 400, 737 
Fa htan, 281 

J^airs, 195 . 

Palin*, or dervises, 475 
Famines, 52 In the Dcckan, OC^ 
Panoticai Seel, account of, 449 
Fanaticism, less than superstition in 
India. 470 Of Sikhs, 004 
FaroHisxr, Pnnee, his revolt m Bengal. 
606 Is supported by the governors 
of Belior and Allahabad, 005 Hu 
accession and cliorocter, 657 Hu 
jealousy of his chief confidant, 657 
His mtngucs, oiiJ submission to the 
Seiads, 008 Instigates Daud Khan 
Panm to resut Uosein Alt, 550 
Refuses to ratify a treaty, 672. His 
^loU. 072 Deposed and put to 
ueatb, 074 

FarrvLh^ad, Sullan, 310 
Faih Khan, the inimater, murders Uie 
king of rUimcdnagar, 507 HU 
tergiversation, 507 Final surrender 
of. '»08 

Fri-i, tronblatcs from Uie Sanscrit, 521 
Ills death, 522 

FcuiJal teiiuro of tho Rajjiuts. 81 83, 
271 How It diflirs from that of 
Europe. 82 

Fu/s, existence of, 83 ^ . 

Finanrer, disorder of Aurungub’s, 033 
Fine arU, 172 
Firtu Tughlai, 401 
Food, manner of eating, 21, 190 
Forest tnbes, 210 
Forfi/icatione of Akbcr, 534 
Frrn^ aubudiary force, aiding Ssla- 
bat. 712 • 

Funerals. 204 
Fiilurs Slate, 105, 277 

O 

Ganges, tlio, I. Tho mast clrilu*! 
tract. 2 

Cu«7u. Hasan, 379, 465 733 
Oar^ms, I'jfl 

Ocilvur. iMj/i. 1*85, 687- Dsiusji, 
7u4. 708. 711 
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Oeographr/, 145 
Geometry, 141 

Ohazi vd din (son of Asaf), 711» 712 
Ghazi ud dm the younger, Aia char- 
acter, 720 Expels the vuzir, 720 
The emperor plots agamst, 720 
Becomes vszir, 720 His violent 
government, 721 His treacherous 
seizurcof the governor of the Psjijab, 

721 Seeks the aid of the Alarattas, 

722 Advances on Delhi, 723 
Murders Alamgir II , 725 He fites, 
727 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 311 
Kmgs of, 310 Destroyed by the 
Ghonans, 343 The house of, retire 

* to India, 349 Taken by the Setjuks, 
350 Expulsion of the house of, 
i^om the Panjab, 353 

Gkeir Mehdu, doctrines of the sect, 449 
Ohiljeia, the revolt of, 692 Conquer 
Persia, 693 * Their tyrannical 
government, 094 War with the 
IWks and- Busaians, 695 Driven 
out, 696 Invaded by Kadir Shah, 
097 

Ghiyoi ud dm Okort, 343 Balbon, 
309, 371 Tughlak 1 , 393 Tugh 
lak II . 404 

Ohor, conquest of, 322 Cruel execu 
tion of the king of, 348 House of, ; 
349 Dissolution of the Ghonan 
empire, 360 

OhoTt, Afa ud dm, 348 Seif ud dm, 351 
Ghiyos ud dm, 351 Shahab ud dm, 
or ilohammed, 352, 358 Afahmud, 
360 

Gods See Deities 

Golconda, 460, 665, 569 Intrigues at, 
by Aurangzib, 574 Submission of 
the kmg of, 575 Tribute levied on, 
by Sivaji, 615 Invaded by the 
Moguls, 630 By Aurangzib. 636 

• Peace made with the kmg of, 637 
‘ Peace with, broken, 637 Talwn by 

Aurangub, 637 Dynasty of kmgs 
of, 739 

Gold-working m India, 179 
Oorpara, Santaji 642, 645 
Gour, taken by Humayun, 438 
Goiemment, m Menu, 21 Changes m, 
6(7 Of a township, 69 By a 
village community, 71 Of Sultan 
Mahmud, 338 Mahometan, 472 
Civil, of Akber, 628, 632 Of 
Sivajt, 616 
Goiind, Guru, 663 
Grants, rehgious, 83 
Greek accoimta of India, 250 King- 
dom of Bactria, 262 
Gruk schools, resemblance of Htiylu 
metaphysics to. 135 


BIS 

Greeks regarded the Indian character 
favourably, 262 

Guru Qovtnd, forms the Sikhs into a 
commonwealth, 663 
Guzerat, 1, 162, 230, 741 746 Differs 
from Bengal, 3 Its relation and 
resemblance to Hmdostan, 3 Alah 
mud’s expedition to, 326 Expedi 
turn of Ala ud dm to, 382 Revolt 
of, 389, 399, 404 Humayun’s con 
quest of, 433 Expulsion of the 
Moguls from, 434 Flight of the 
Mirras to, 493 Conquest of, 496 
Insurrection m, 501 Residence of 
Jehangir m, 550 Acknowledges 
Dora, 592 Asaf Jah governs, 681 
The chout ceded m, 685 Moderation 
of Baji Rao m settlmg, 686 His 
tory of the kmgs of, 741. Conquered 
by Akber, 496, 746 

H 

Bakim, Prince, noimnally governs for 
bis brother Akber, 492 Invades 
the Panjab, 492 His revolt and 
&ght, 500 His death, 502 
Harauii, 471 
2Jo$an, Sultan AhuJ, 346 
Hasan Gangu, founds the Deckan 
kmgdom, 465, 735 
Headman, his duties, 69 
Heat of India. 5 

Heiderabad, 575, 681 See Golconda 
Hemu, a low Hindu, made prime 
minister, 450 His vigour and 
talents, 450 Defeat and death, 
452, 485 
Herat. 692 

Hereditary thieves, 208 
Heroic poetry, Hmau, 169 
Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1 
Early history of, 223 State of, 
354, 360, 467 Settlement of, by 
Akber, 610 Maratta plan for the 
conquest of, 724 

Hindus, 12 244 Division and employ 
mont of classes, 14 Government, 
21 Admimstration of justice, 28 
Rehgion, 40 Manners and char 
octer, 49, 186, 259, 290 Their 
origm 63, 278 Changes in cast, 66» 
247 Changes m government, 66 
System of war, 26, 84 More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85 
Changes m the law, 89 Religion, 
obsecvaticais upon present state of, 
and philosophy, 91, 122 Aslro- 
nomy and matliematical science, 
138 Science, onginality of, 143 
Geography, Chronology, 148 

X,anguage, loO Literature, 163« 
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Arts, 172, 179 Agriculture, 180 
Commerce, 181 Settlemonts. ui 
Java, etc, 184 Character m on> 
cient and modem times, 220 Ilia 
tory of, up to tho lilahometnn 
invasion, 223 State of, at the 
Alohometan mvosion, 303, 354 
ICingdoms, restoration of, m Telm- 
gana and Comata, 398 4Q4 In 
creased intorcourso with, by the 
Mussulmans. 380. 4G5. 482 Con 
versions of, 470 Superstition of, 
Akbor’s restrictions on, 526 But 
general indulgence to, 493, 526 
Vexatiously treated by Auraogzib, 
621 General disaHcction of, 622 
Htouen Thtang, his account of India 
282 291 

ongm of this Maratta family, 

Hosein All, CCG, GG7 Sent against the 
raja of Marwar, 6G7 Makes peace, 
C68 Marches to settle the Deckan 
608 His ill success, G71 Makes 
peace with Baja Saho, and submita 
Betumswiih 
10,000 Marattas, 672 Marches 
against Asaf Jah, G78 Assassi 
nated, 078 ^ 

Houtthold of Akber, 535 
Houttt, Hindu, 102 
Humayun. first reign of. 431 Dis 
pu^s with the King of Guzerat. 433, 
lio against Sh.r Khan. 

436 Takes Gout, 438 Retreats, 
438 ^Intercepted, 439 His army 
surprised and dispersed, 439 His 
Mcond campaign, 440 Defeat and 
flight, 441 Arrives at Lahore, 441 
l8il8mattemplingSind,441 Seeks 
refuge in Jodpur, 442 But is re 
horrible march 
though the desert, 442 Hospit- 
ably received at Amercoat, 443 
becond attempt on Sind, 443 R© 
tires to Candahw. 444 His dangers, 
444 Fbes to Persia 444 Becep 
tion of, in Persia 452 Professes 
the Slua religion 453 Recovers 
^dahar, 457 Takes Cabul, 458 
Accepts Camrans surrender, 450 
Evades Balkh, 459 Defeated, 469 
Blinds Camran, 460 Marches to 
recover India, 461 Defeats Secan 
der Sur. 462 Takes Delhi and 
A^a, 462 Death of, 462 
i^ueband and wife, Hincti law, 36 


d..th 


ML 

Ibrahtm, Sultan, 346 Ibrahim, king 
of Golconda, 740 His wars and 
conquests, 740 

Itak Hltan, 315 His invasion and 
defeat, 319 

Imad Shah, his dynasty m Beror, 740 
Imports, 186 

Indta, its extent and population, 1 4 
Qimato and seasons, Hstura! 
productions of, 5 Animals, 9 
Minerals, 10 Languages of, ICO 
Scythian settlers in, 249 Greek 
accounts of, 250 Manners and 
customs unaltered smea the Greeks, 
250 Chmesa accounts of, 231 
Slow progress of Mahometans in, its 
cause, 305 Expeditions of Madmfid 
to. 318 331 Government of, re 
lation of different nations to,<€41 
Foundation of Mahometan empire 
in, 345, 352 First expedition to, . 
under Shahab ud dm. 352 Shahab 
ud dm’s conquest in India, 355, 359 
Independence of, under the Slaves, 
302 The Mahometan territory, 
when greatest, 401, 638 InvsdM 
by Tamerlane, 405 Invaded by 
Baber, 4 1 1 Cabul separated from, 
for a time, 432, 491 Stats of, at 
Akber’s accession, 463 483 Inde 
^ndent states of, 463, 465 467> 
mtemal state of, after the Maho 
metan conquest, 471 Towns and 
commerce of, 477 State of the 
country m 14th and I5th centuries, 
477 Akbor B government of, 523 
Its state at Jehangir s accession, 539 
Its prosperity under Shah Jelian, 
685 Invaded by Nadir Shah, 699 
By Ahmed Durrani, 721, 725 
Indian words, pronunciation of, Pref 
X Difference of Indian nations, 186 
Indians, west of the Indus 251 
Character, opinion of the GrecCis 
reepecting 261 

Indus, 1, 250 Country west of, ceded 
to Nadir Shah, 702 
Infidtla, poll tax on See Jizya 
Inhabitant*, classes of, in viUagea, 71 
Inhtntance, law of, 37 
inland trade, 186 

/nsu5ordtno<ion of Akber’s officere, 489 
insurrections under Mohammed iSigh 
•ak, 387 Afghan, 425, 432 Af 
ghan, m Bengal, 500 In Guzerat, 
501 Of Prmce Khusrou, ui Cabul, 
quelled, 540 Of the Satnaranu 
rehgiomsta, 620 

ItUeUectual creation. Sonkhva theory 
of, 126 

btartet of money, 36 
island*, eastern, of India, 184 
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Jaxnae, religion of, 115, 121 

Jot#, the 249 Insurrection of, 652, 
657 Expe^tion against, 681 

Jam, Hindu settlements m, 184 

Jthandar^Shah, hia accession, p65 
His mcapocity, C65 Betrayed and 
put to death, 666 

JthanQir, refractory conduct of, 614 
The title of, assumed by Selim, as 
emperor, 630 Hia son I^usrou 
dies the court, rebels, and is un 
prisoned, 540 Punishes the rebels, 
^10 'Unsuccessfully in\ades the 
Deckan, 541 Reeoiera Ahmed 
nl%ar, and marries Nur Jehan, 541 
Attacks Ahmednagor, but is de 
feated, 544 Successfully wars with 
Hewar, 545 (^ella an insurrection 
at Cabul, 640 Sir T Roe's account 
of hia courts character, and empire, 
546 Tbo emperor moves to Mandu, 
Sir T Roe's description of his march, 

549 Besides m Guzerat, 650 
Quells duturbances m the Deckan, 

550 His increased distrust of Shah 
Jehan (heir apparent), 552 Ad 
vanees against Shah Jehan, 6^ 
Marches against the Rosheniyos m 
Cabul, 653 His cruel treatment 
of Mohabat s son in law, 655 Bis 
person seized by Mohabat, 605 Is 
joined by the empress in his capti> 
vity, 557 His artidces to regam 
bberty, 558 Is rescued by the 
aid of the empress, 669 His sick 
ness and deatJi, 560 See Selim 

Jtxpal, raja, his mvasion and repulse, 
313, 318 

Jetpur, 470, 494, 624, 659 
J4i Sxnjj, 580 Deserts Soleiman, 590 j 
Sent against Sivaji, 611 With 
whom he co operates, G12 Failure 
of hi3 attack on Dijapur, CIS His 
death, 015 Jei Smg IL, viceroy of 
Malwa, 688 

Jefal ud dtn Khiljt, mild government 
of. 377 Assassmated, 380 
Je«adner, 470 

Juxeant S%ng defeated, 681 Treacher 
ously attacks the baggage of Aurang 
zib, 591 Tlireatens Agra, and flies 
to Marwar, 692 Is won over by 
Anrangzib, 593 Abandons Daro, 
693 Returns with Prmca Moazzim 
to replace Jei Sing, 615 His death, 
C23 His widow and children op 
pressed by Aurongzib, G23 Th^y 
escape from Delhi, 623 


KUT 

Jtn;cnz, failure of Sarabaji at, 633 
Wars w ith the Abyssimans of, 705 
Jtnjt, token by Sivaji, 630 Raja 
Ram's escape to, 641 Zulfiknr 
I^an sent to reduce, 641 Its-siege 
committed to Prince Cambakhsh, 

645 Tho siege obstructed by Zulfi 
kar, 645 Santaji Gorpara odvances 
to raise the siege, 645 Retreads, 

646 The siege renewed, but opera 
lions protracted, 647 Token by 
Zulflkor, 647 

Juya, or poll tax on mfldels, 302 
Abobshed by Akber, 526 Revived, 
622 Abolished, 674 
Jodpur, 470 See Marwar 
Jones'. Str IF, Indian orthography, 
Pref IX , -,n 

Jounpur, 409, 468 ICingdom of, 748 
Judicial O^ers in Menu, 28 Under 
the Mahometans, 473 Under Ak 
her, 532 

Jutnla, Mir SeeJIirJiunla 
Jun, 443, 694 

Juitice, administration of, m Menu, 25 
Midiometan, 473, 533 


Ke» Kobadf^li 
Kerala, 237 

Khdi^eeh, 405, 513, 747 
Khan Jehan Udx, his history, 503 
His flight from Agra, 564 His ]^- 
ceedings m the Deckan, 664 The 
emperor marches against him, 664 
la driven out of Ahmednagor, 66o 
Pursued by Azam Khan, flies from 
the Deckan, 605 Is killed, 566 
Kharxzm, kingdom of, 350 Unsuc 
cesaful invasion of, 368 King of, 
pursued mto India, 365 
Khizr Khan, Sexad, 408 
Khorasan, 309, 317, 6^5 
Khurrom, Prince See Shah Jehan 
Khusrou, Sultan, his retreat to I ahor. 

349 Conquered, 353 
Kfctwrou, Amir, the poet 372, 376,387 
Khusrou, the slave, 392 „ i., 

Khusrou, Prince, 516 Hia fli^t, 
rebellion, and seizure. 640 His 
imprisonment 540 Description ot> 
him by Sir T Roe, 649 Hia sus 
picious death, 561 

Knowledge, purpose of and means ol 
attaining, among Hindus, 124 
Ktdi Kuth, cy Kutb Shah, founder of 
the dynasty m Golconda, 407, 739 
Professes the Shia rebgion, 739 
Extent of his kingdom 739 His 
tory of the djnasty, 739, <40 
Kutb ud dm Eibdi, 3C2 
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^ftor, the raja of, hia mvaaion, 313 
Land, grants of, by government, 75, 
81, 290 Property in, 78 Tenure 
of, 73 

Land Itevenue, 24, 70, 530 How 
annually settled. 77 Under Akber’s 
settlement, 529 

Landholders, village, 71 Their rights 
and status, 72 And tenants, 73 
Lands alienated for military service, 
81 Among the Rajputa, 82, 27o! 
362 For services not miLtary. 83! 
2^ Held free of service, 83 
Tnbutary, and other dependent 
territories, 84 

Languages of the Hmdus. 160 Of the 
Indian Mahometans, 482 
Law, 29 Cnmmal, 29, 90 Civil, 33 
89 Of evidence, 33 Cliangea m 
^e written. 89 Local, 91 Under 
Mahometan government, 473 Ma 
nometan and Common, 473 
Lelltrs of t^ emperor Aurangab, 656 
JIahomcUn, 

Ltlurg;/, Hmdu, its character, 109 
Lodi, rise of the family o£,*’409 Behlul 
Lodi, 409 Secander. his good ad 
mimstration, 409 His bigotry. 410 
Graham, his defeat, and death, 412 I 
Khan Jehan Lodi. 663 

SehcoU, 132 Their resem 
Alanco to Anstotle, 132 
Lunar Eaces, 149, 224 

M 

Maaber, conquest of, 388 

kings of, 150, 226 
Maha Bharata, 99, 109 220 
the war of, 155, 225' 

country, 242 See I 
Mahometane. Hrst invade India 2 
P^gress 10 Im 
Xheir intercourse with 
I^dus, 345. 380, 465, 48^ 

religion, 292 Empire 
tocha, foundation of, 352 Ter^ 
greatest, 401, 6 
r of the, 4 

Law, 473 Literature, 482 Pei 

B„a,a, vgoroft, geven™, 


Date < 


UAR 

Mahmud Sultan, 316 Disputed sue 
cession of, 316 Declares hia inde 
Mndence, 317 His esqieditions to 
JniJja, 318, 320, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
330 Defeats the Tartars, 320 
Decisive battle, 320 His capture 
of Tanesar, 323 Conquest of Trans 
oxtana, 323 Permanent occupa- 
tion of the Panjab. 326. Sets up a 
ftija m Guzerat, 329 lus conquest 
of Persio, 332 His death, and 
character, 333 His court andanny, 
338 

Mahmud Tughlat, 405 
Mai, Todar See Todar 
Malabar, 237. 392 

Malik Amber, his talents as minister, 
541 Retakes Ahmednagar, 541 
Defeats a combined sttack,s 544 
Renews disturbances m the Deckao, 
550 Is defeated, and makes terms, 
550 Umtes wi^ Shah Jehan in 
rebellion, 553 His death, 560 
Malik, Sultan Khusrou, 34!), 353 
Malwa, 229, 288, 306 Revolt of, 405 
War in, 489 Baji Rso's successes 
m, 689 Balajt marches to, 707 
Formal cession of, by Mohammed 
Shah, 708 History of tbe kings of, 
748 

Jl/amfule of Egypt, 743 
Marattas, the, 23l), 242, 287, 600, 737, 
738 Weakness of, 640 System 
of their defence, 641 War by, 042 
Their armies comparod with the 
Moguls. 643 Dissensions among 
the, 647 Their successes, 652. 
Presa hardly upon the grand army, 
653 Their state in Bahadur’s reign, 
680 A truce made with, 661 
Progress of, 670 Pohcy of Asaf Jah 
towards them, 682 Consolidation 
of their government, 682 Their 
dissensions fomented by Asaf, 685 
A great Maratta chief, Daban, 686 
Maratta families their ongin, 687 
Their retaliation on the assassmation 
of Piliji Geikwar, 688 Malwa tacit- 
ly surrendered to them by Jei Smg 
II > 689 Proceedmgs of, 704 In- 
vaded by Salabst, and a French 
subsidiary force, 711 Aid ia*8ott 
dumg the Rohillas, 718 Their aid 
sought by Ghazi ud din, 722 Plana 
of, for the conquest of Hmdoston, 
724 Invade Rohilcand, 724 Their 
troops m Hindostan dispersed, 725 
Power of, at its zemth, 720 Retire 
to Panipat, and mtrench their comp, 
729 Their numbers, 729 Failure 
of their supplies, 730 ililitory 
• character of, 730 Battle of Panipat, 
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73 1 Tlio destruction of their army, 
733 Tlieir despondency, 734 
ilofruiQc, Hindu lavr of, 30 Core* 
momes, 202 • 

ilanrar, 470 In\aBion of, 447, 404, 
C24 Flight of Jeswant Smg to, 
302 Treaty with, G6I Raja of, 
Uoscvn AU sent against the, CG7 
MiuauJ S}f/tan, 343 Hia wars w\4h 
tho Scljuks, 344 Deposition and 
death, 345 

Afa#*ocr« of ^fogul tnarccnanes, 374 
Of Mogul conicrts, 380 Timur’a 
m DelJii, 400 Shir Shah's m 
Kaisin, 440 By tho Persians, 700 
ilatUr and Serxant, Law^of, 35 
Jfoadud, Sullan, 340 
Jl/fiiirtne, 158 

d/rnuflaws of, 12 Religion of, 41. 
Stato of Hindus, at tha time of, 40 
Since, 01 Tho ago of, 13, 245 
ilerdan Khan, /lft,4GC3, 570 
Mtlaphytical opinions of Hindus, 122 
Jfeuar, 400 Sunga, rona of, 422 
l\ar in. 541, 545 Rana of, makes 
faiourablo terms with Aurangzib, 
C24 Brooks tiio peace, 024 Wars 
silh, 743 

ittUta^ 8cr\ico. lands token for, 81 
Among tho Rajputs, 82, Estab* 
hsliment of <U(bcr, 532 Beform 
and now model of his army. 533* 
Works and fortifications by Akbcr. 
534 Spirit, dccluio of. 548, 043 
dfinrraf/, 10 

Mtnulcrt. tlio Ivins a, 22. 472 
Mir&u, Ihcir rovolt, 402. They fly 
to Guzerat, 403 

J/w Jumla, pnmo minuter, 574 
Colludes with Aurongub, 570 AU 
tacks Shuja. 505. lUs oxpedition 
to Assam, SOS Death of, 508 
Utr(ur< of cImscs, 20, GO 

Prtnee, sent against 
fill, 015 Deatruction of hia army 
in tho Concaii, 035 Hts invasion 
of Bijapur, C35 Iropruonod by 
Aurangub, COS Ilia contest with 
hii brother, GOO His victory, 6CO 
Asaumea Uio crown wiUi lha title of 
Bahadur Shah, 6C0. S«o Bahadur, 
on/s * 

iicAank, StiaJ, 403 
Molunh KAdjh 301. Sfurder of, 
302 

htoSani, governor of Heidcrabod, sent 
to supplant Aa»f Jah. CSI Do- 
(ealod and slain. C^2 
Afe/y/s, tlwr conouests. 307, 354. 
InupUMi into lh« Panjali, 351 
Irruptiuo. 373. Massacre of Mogul 
merecnanea, 374 And of ccaTcrto, 


UOK 

389 Incursions, 3S3 Serious in- 
vasion by, 383 Unsuccessful, 380 
Discontinuance of their incursions, 
3S0 Troops rebel m Guzerat, 3Q9 
\Vliy Indian Mussulmans called so, 
415 Baber's opimon of, 382, 415 
Provinces, plunderod by Sivaji, 010 
Ravages ui, OIT Defeated in a 
field action by Sivaji, 018. Again 
mvadod by Sivaji, 029 Invado 
Golconda, b30 Sambaji deserts to 
tlio, 031 Besiege Btjapur, 031 
Componoon of tho Aloratta army 
with tjiat of tho, 043 Change m 
their system of war, 048 Tlioir 
exliaustion, 048 Extinction of 5to- 
gul empire, 734 

JlfoAa&ar Khan, called to court by tho 
empress, 552 Clioscs tho rebellious 
Sli^ Jehon, 552, 553 Persecuted 
by tho empress, 554 Hts history, 
554 Is summoned to court, 654 
Ills son in law brutally treated by 
Joliangir, 555 Seizes on tho em- 
peror’s person, 655 Uis camp 
attacked unsuccessfully by tlio cm- 
prc«s, 550 Insecurity of nis power, 
553 Terms grantod to him, 573 
Joins ShaU Jehan against tho 
emperor, 559 Receives tlio Deckon, 
on Shah Jehon s accession to tho 
throne, 503 

Mohammtd Add, or Adah, murders his 
nephew, and usurps tho throne, 45U 
His vices, and mcapocity, 450 llis 
defeat onJ death. 452 
Mohammed Anim Khan, C77, 070 
JIfoAommed Ohori, 358 Seo Shahab 
ud dm 

J/oAammediSAaA, occo&von, 074 Pru- 
dence of, 077 Hts plans against 
tho Sciods, 078 Assumes the gov- 
ernment, 678 Rapid doclmo of 
his monarchy^ CSO Uu mdolenccv 
his favountee, and prejudices. OSO 
Instigates the governor of Ifeidera* 
bad to supplant Asaf Jah, 081 Is 
reconciled to him, 6S9 Refuses 
to ratify AM&Tt conccMions, 704 
OefeatM by Nadir. COO Restored, 
702. Purchasea aid. by concession, 
•OS ifarches against tho Rohillos, 
713 His death. 717 
Mohammtd, Sttad, 40S 
Mohammed Tughlak, 395. R ikl 
schemes of, 390. Death. 399 Re- 
bellions in In# reign. 397. States 
formed on the dtltoluUon of lb« ' 
empire umlrr, 4C3 
MoiSi ud dtn hthram, 3C9 
.Moiuuito order*. 01* Tlwir aeceod- 
cocy. no 
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Money, paper, introduction of, 396 
See Coinage 

Monothexem, 41, 272, 277 
Moon, race of the, 149, 224 
Morad, Prince, reduces Balkh, 670 
Is disgraced, 670 His character, 
578 Hib rebellion, 579 Deceived 
by Aurangub, 580 With Aurang 
zib, defeats the imperial army, 581 
Dismissed by Aurangzib, 585 Im 
prisoned, 585 ^ind mu^ered, 597 
Mouiavie, 474 
Mountaineers, 210 

Mozaffer Shah, king of Guzerat, his 
history, 741 
Multan, 293, 319 
Music. 172 

Mutiny of Akber’s troops m Bengal 
ajid Behar, 499 Balait saved by 
a, 712 
Mysore, 030 


Nadir Shah His rise, C95 Dnves 
out the GhJjeis. and recovers 
Khorasan from the Abdalis, 695 
Takes Herat, 690 Gams the at* 
tacbment of the • Abdalis, 606 
Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 696 Is 
elected king, 697 Suppresses the. 
Shia religion, 716 Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 6^97 His concdiatory po* 
hey, 698 Invades India, €99 De 
feats Ulohommed Shah, 699 Ad 
vances to Delhi, 700 Orders a 
massacre by the Persians, 700 His 
extortions, 701 Hm rapacity and 
violence, 701 Tlie country west 
of the Indus ceded to him, 719 
Bestores Mohammed Shah to Itis 
throne, 701 Amount of treasures 
earned off by, 702 Hm tyranny, 
713 Hia fears of the Shios, 713 
Puts out his sons eyes, 713 Uis ' 
cmelties, 714 Favours the Af- 
ghans, 714 Is assassinated by the 
Persians, 714 ' 

Nagarcot, Temple of, 321 
Najib ud Doula. minister, 722 His 
esaipe, 723 Uis league with Shuja 
ud Doula, 724 * 

Names, Hmdu, 204 
Nanalc, 6C2 

Nandas reign, date of, 151, 165, 226 
Nasir ud dm Mahmud, 369 
Nasir ud dm TughSil,, 404 
Nastr Jang, repulses Bail Bao. 704 
Bevolta, 709 
Nations, Tartar, 306 
Woool war witll Portuguese, 705. 743 
Nerbadda, the, fixed as the limit of tlm 


FCB 

Mogul provinces, 1 Crossed by 
Sivaji, 629 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 682, 684 
Niaim Shah, dynasty of, 466, 738 
Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
liistory, 542 Her influence, 513 
Supports Shah Jehao, 545 Is ahen 
ated from him, 651 Calls to court 
• Mohabat, 562 Distroats and per 
secutes Mohabat, 654 Her spirited 
conduct, 556 Attacks Mohabat s 
camp, 666 Is repulsed, 657 Joins 
the emperor in his confinement, 557 
Her plots and preparations, 559 
Rescues her husband, 559 Her 
devotion to him, imprisonment, and 
death, 562 * 


05«ertianers, ntual, Hmdu, 43 
Opinions, metaphysical, 122 Rehgi 
ous, of Akber, 524 
Orders, Monastic 61* 119 
Origin of the Hmdus, 63, 378 Of 
village communities, 75 
Orissa, or Dnya country, 162, 230 •40, 
463, 709 

Oudh, 224, 357, 464, 401, 678. 718 
Oudipur See Mewar , 

Otmsrs^ip, sale without, Hindu law of, 

35 


Painting, Hindu, 173 
Pandya, 236 

Panipal, battles of, 412, 452, 731 
Pon;a6. the, 2, 232, 258 Baniit 
Sing’s possessions m, extent ana 
population of, 3 Permanently oc 
cupied by Mahmud, 326 Expulsion 
of the Ghazni house from, 
Mogul irruption mto the, 373 
annexed to Delhi, 409 Boi^It of, 
451 Campaign.,jn the, 485 In 
vaded by Hokim, 492 Occupiod 
by Ahmed Khan, 710 Cession of. 

719 The Governor of, troschcroiisiv 

seized, 721 Seized by Kogoba i-a 
Fourth invasion of Alimed Shan, 

Paper money, introduced Bi Persia, 
396 

Party, ascendency at court of a Iliodo, 

Parvrr, Prince, elder brother of Shah 
Jehan, 549 Reprimanded, 
Chases his rebellious brother, 5 j-, 
654 
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Rohxlcand, invaded by the Ktarattaa, 
724 

Rohillas, nso of the, 712 The em 
peror marches against, 713 At 
tempted subjugation of, 718 , De* 
feat Safder Jang 736 Submit to 
the Marattas, 718 Jom Ahmed 
Shah, 728 

Rotheniyai, sect of, SOS Marched 
against, m Cabul, S54 
Rukn ud din, 367 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 695 
Ryots, 73, 268 

S 

S{iad Vllah Khan, hia death, and 
character as minister, 574 
Sabuktigin, a slave and successor to 
Alptegui, 312 Defeats Jeipal, 322 
His death, 314 
Sack of Delhi. 406, 700, 722 
Sadat Khan, 678, 689, 699 
Safavt family, 420 453 Its corrup* 
tioo and decay, 691 Dethroned by 
the Afghans of Candahar, 691, C94. 
696 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate tho 
RohiUas, 718 Marches against 
them and is defeated, 718 Dis 
content of, 719 Is resisted by AmL 
Jah s’grandson, and expelled, 720*, 
His death, 720 

Saho Sambaji’s son, 640 His faction, 
660 His govornment establwhed, 
083 His character, 684 Accom 
modation between him and his rival. 
Samba,* 686 Death of, 709 
Salabat Jang, march of Balaji against, 
711 Advances on Puna, 711 
^lutmy in his army, 712 
Sales, law of, 35 
Sahvahana, era of, 153 
iSamant, house of. 310 
Samba, 682, 685, 709 
iSamfcaji (Snaji’s son), deserts for a 
tune to tho Jloguls, C3 1 Unsuccess 
fu] 'attempt to set him aside 632 
Is acknowledged raja, 832 Joined 
byPnncoAkber,633 Gives himeelf 
up to a favoiuite, 633 Decline of 
his anairs m the Deckan, 634 
Plunders Baroch, 636 Inactivity of, 
639 fifode prisoner and 'put to 
deaths 639, 640 
Sandraeollus, 151, 227 
Sam/a, rana of MowOr, 422, 744, 747 
SanLhya school, 124 

language, ICO, 278 Hiouon 
Tlisongs account of, 291 Fcius 
translations Jrom the, 521 
Sanlaji Oorparo, 642 Advances lo 


BEL 

raise the siege of Jmji, 645 Slur 
dered, 647 

Satire, Hin du, 172 Slahometan, 483 
50, 205 

Sainaramis, religionists, their msurrec 
tion, 620 
Sattara, 648, 706 

Scenery, Hmdu descriptions of, 166 
Schools of philosophy, ^2 Sankhys 
124 Vedanta, 129 Logical, 132. 
Greek, resemblance to the Hmdu, 
135 

Science, Hmdu, its originality, 137, 143 
Sculpture, 173 
Scythian settlers m India, 249 
.Seasons, Indian, 4 

Seconder Lodi, his good odministtatton, 
409 His bigotry, 410 
Seconder Sur, revolt under, 481 De 
feated by Humayun, 462 His 
submission, 485 

Sects, 106, 476* Rivalry of the Shia 
and Sunni in the court and army, 
465, 737 Of th^Rosheniyss, 505 
Sedashto Bhao, 711 Arrogance of 
ibis commander, 727 Takes Delhi, 
727. Ahmed Shah marches aeainst, 
728 His supposed death in battle, 
733 

Setads, house of, 408 

Seutds Khiu- Ehan, 408 Mobaiik, 

408 Mohammed, 408 Ala ud din, 

409 Abdullah, 666 Hosein An. 
666 The origin of their name, CG7 

• llieir government, • 668 Bet up 
Dommol emperors, 074 General 
mdignation against, 676 Internal 
dissensions of their party, 676 
Armies of, defeated'- by Asaf Jah, 
677 Plans of Mohammed Shan 
against, 677 Their fate, 678 
Seif ud dm Gkon, 351 
Stleucus, contemporary with Chandra 

Shah Sur supplants his elder 
' brother, 448 Quells an obslmate 
rebellion, 449 Dies, 449 
Selim (Akber’s eldest son), his retrw 
tory conduct, 514 Instigates the 
muider of Abul FazI, 516 Is recon 
ciled to Akber, 616 His continued 
misconduct, 516 Is pl&ed 
restromt, but soon released, 516 
Quarrels with his son Khuarou, 610 
Intrigues regardmg tho succession, 
617 Unsuccessful corobmation to 
set him aside, 618 Succeeds his 
father, by the title of Jehangir, 539 
Boo Jehangir 

SeljuU, revolt of, 332 Suppressed. 
332 Ri8oof, 343 Theirwars, 344. 
Take Ghazm, 350 Their fall, 350 
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xxa 

iSemirU and master, law of> 35 
Services, landa ta^en for i^tary, SI. 

And otber, S3 • 

Shahdb ud dm foonda his Mahometan 
empirs ui TnHia, 352. His first 
expedition, 352. I^eat of, 355. 

return to Lidia, 353. Hu 
death, 359 Extent of his conque&ta 
in India, 3ft * 

Shah Jehan (Pnnca Khuiram], his 
victories and moderation, 545. Coun* 
tenanced by the Empress, 645 
Becomes unpopular, 549. Declared 
hair apparent, and sent to settle the 
Deckan, 549 His success, 549. 
Matches to quell disturbance in tlie 
Deckan, 550 His success, 650 la 
dislik^ by the Empress, 551. 
Ordered to retake Candnhar, 651, 
Remonstrates, 552 His troops 
transferred to Prmcg Shehnyar, 552 
Rebels, 552 Retreats to Bengal, 
553 Seises Behar and Bengal, 563. 
Defeated and iaes to the Oockun, 
553 Deserted by hia army, S54. 
Flies to Srade, 559 On Jehaiigtr’s 
death, arrives from the Deckan and 
u proclaimed, 502 Hia war m the 
Deckan, 604. Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednagar, 505 liis war 
With Bijapur, 507. Failuro of tho 
siege, 507. Another failure, 506. 
Exacts tribute from, Golconda, 009 
Moves to Cahul, 570 Abandons Iiis^ 
conquests. 571. His illness, 577.'' 
His daughters, 578. llis govern' 
meat administered by hia son Dura, 
579. Reassomesthegovemment.OBO, 
Hia wishes disregarded by Dora. 582 
On Dora’s defeat by Aurangzih, U 
confined m bis palora, 534, Clo«<> 
of his reign. 585. ChaiicU-r, Va-i. 
De^h of. 014 

Shah}t Basis attempts to, rfcttore <i,ff 
King of Ahmednago/', ■■ ills 

submission, 5C9, COS, S^-iawJtylU 
Bqapur gpiemment, u k X^isSu/n 
^ son, e03. Is 
His death, and in 


Shah Tahmasp force* „v 

pnifes3theShia»’-.«/« S'S 


bar, 552. DoXt<iti\l nnd put (u 
death, 5ti2 

Shsa Tehgiou forced fipon lluinn^uii, 
453 SuppresdCil by Xtulir, 097. 
Nadir’s fears of tho,. 713 Yusuf 
Add Shah’s attempt to hitryahiex', 7 3 » 
Shir Xhan Stir, otuly hfo lUid ri»i> uf, 
434 Obtains posscssiuit uf Boluir, 
430. And conquers Uougul, 430. IIU 
plan for ro'^istuig inviislou, 436. 
Active operations uf, 439. Ausiniu's 
tho title of king, 439. IiitorceptH 
Kuinayiui’a retreat, 430, huniiiMoa 
and disperses his unny, 139, Tiilus 
poaaossibn of all Hiiniiiy iin'u doiuiii. 
ions, 440 lluLuvors Miiluii, Ull. 
Moasacres thu garrison uf IhiUlii, < 
440. liiviidoa Miuuui, 117. 'I'aliis 
Oiltor, 147. Jh JdJlod, 117. Dmi* 
octarof, 117. Ills iiileriiiil IiiipriiVd* 
inentH. 117 

Sfiuja. Prtnee, 577. His idIhiDIuii, 670. 
Advances on Agra. 69l). Is iliifanli'il, 
and rutiirns to Bengal, 680, Aii* 
vances (loin Bengal 1<> Bnuines, 69}, 
Isdefoatiid, 692. Ftir<herii|iiiraMiiiiM 
against, by I'rlnio Hiilliin tuiil Allr 
Jumlii, 590 Frlnui IhiUiin u<wsi)Ver 
to, 690 KIrts It) Araimo. h97i 
, Unctflniiity reganllng Ills /(iIh, fly? 
loShufauJ /Mula, 721, 724, 7211 
Shukoh, Darn, Hea hum ” 

Ste(fe of UuiinU>r\, i2l, Of f InoiKf, 
437. Of Bijafair, flIJ?, f|l7, 
CiMidaiiaf, 673, Of .finjl, (>i I - «47 
Sikhs, tiwid llai, f/f/2, 'tliiifrdinimUiri 

i^il. l'ifu/uU/\ by l/itt 
tails, 652. F(y/ii/isl u tslIiiU/ini 
mmI iufjilur/ i/iiiiiin,hmn\\U, hhi, 
At‘* at /i;*t OYHUf^wt '‘fihh 
yMuukinii of, IM, s, mV' 

, VH/r^,hvh titsHU sot,Wt, MmOihii 
bZ/tUuA by linhwiiir, 604, 'Hit*/ 
ai» drivrii U,Uf tftsf ftlUs, M,4, 
fU,/MlMhn of, f/VA 
fr»u4 MMtfy «7y 

/'vtf <, 1 AttUi ui, it j 

it« \ui,sXii,n »Uh Ou/Athi, 2, 
fd, by tins Arab*/ '■isV' 

fry Si 441, ^ 

AkUr, r/At, 

Kssidift, i/f tbJs h1*/stis* / 
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tLi, 

possession of the Jlorthem Concan* 
G05 Hts attachment to the liindu 
religion, COS *His father seized aa 
a hostage, G05 Renews hia en-> 
croacliments, GOG Plunders the 
Mogul provinces COG Forgiven 
by Aurangzib, 606 Pursued by 
Afzal Klmn, whom he assassinates 
COG C07 Another army sent against 
him from Bijapur, 603 Makes a 
favourable peace, COS Hia rupture 
with the Moguls, and mght exploit, 
COO Fursued by Shayista 
CIO And Prince Moazzira, 610 
Plunders Surat Oil Hia maritime 
exploits Cll Assumes sovereignty. 
Oil Raja Jei' Sing sent against 
him, 611 '‘Hia submission, » C12 
Co operates with Jei Sing 612 
Goes to Delhi, 612 Entrapped by 
Auiangiib, 612 Escapes and re 
treats to Raighar, 014 ,His pro 

f 'eas, 611)* lllakes peace with the 
mperor, 615 Levies tribute on 
Bijapur and Golconda, 616 His 
internal arrangements, 616 Sur 

f rises Singhar, 617' Ravages the 
fogul territory, 017 Defeats the 
' Moguls m a 6eld aotion, 618 His 
conquests from Bijapur, 628 
Crowned at Raighar, 623 His 
incursion mto the Mogul territory, j 
629 His expedition to the south 
o! India, 629 Takes Jmji, 630 ' 
His son deserts tq the ^Moguls, 631 
His death and character 631, 632 
Slau, progress of n Turki, 3C2 
iSlove kings 3C2, 370 
Slavtry, 201 Absence of, according 
to the Gree^^ 257 

Slavt», Balbon puts down thoir influ 
ence, 372. 

Soffandet, 3l0 318 
Soil, property in the, 78 
<S^o2ar race, 149,^224 ^ 

SoUtman, attempU to ossassmate Ala 
ud din, 384 His fadute and death, 
385 ■' 

iS'ofeiman, Prince, defoat| Shuja at" 
Benares, 680 Deserted by hie* 
allies, 590 Flies to Sinnagar, and 
IS imprisoned, 600 Given up by' 
the rajo, 597 
Somnal, 32C 

Sophti, dynasty, 420 452, C91 
iSpices, etc., 7 

SptnU, good and o\fl 43, tOl 
Stale*, the ancient HmJu, 223 234 
The Greek oecounts of, 259. Formed 
on the dissolution of the empire 
under 3tohaismcd IVghlak, 463 . 
- 735 Rajput, 355 409 * 


Subahs, 532 
Sudnu, 18 58, 257, 601 
Sultana Reuce, 367 (vide Rezia) 
<Aand 6U, 513 
Sumera Rajputs 304 749 
Sun, races of the ' 149 224 
Sunn* sect, 453, 4C5, C97 . 737 
SupertUlxom, Mahometan 475 Hindu, 
• Akbers restrictions oil) 526 
Sur Adah (Mohammed Shah) 450 
Sur, the family of, 350, 446 
Sural, plondei^ by Sivaji, 011 
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Taejaru 242 
TahertU*, the. 310 
Tahtnatp, Shah, 453 Tahmasp 11 , 
695 ® 

Tai Mahal, the 587 
Tali*, Hindu, 172 
Talteola, battle dl, 467 
TVznierfane, his mvasion, 405 Sacks 
Delhi, 406 Proflairaed Ei^eror 
of India, 406 ~ Retires from India, 
407 His character, 407, f08 
Tamil country and language, 102, 23u 
Tanuar, capture of, 323 
Tanjort, 038 ’ 

Tara Bat, 650, 710 
Tortara, 306, 314. 319 
Tax, Foil, on infidels See Juy* 
Taxta, 23, 76, 269. 630l 
Tdxngana, 238 Fadme of expediUoM 
to, 387,394 Conquerod,394 lUja 
of, released and restored, 394 Re 
covers its independence, 393 
Ttluqu, .country and languoge, 1C., 
230 , 

Tmanta, temporary and permanent, 


Thatalital .^anitAya, 123 
Thxeiea hereditary, 203 
Todar Mai, 498, 503 His roK-rms, 
531 

Touna, 190, 477 

Totcnsjiip, govonuneiit of, 69 71 
Toxenapeapla, manner of life of the 
, Hindu, 198 
Trade, 181*186 

Tranaoxiana, 300 Turks jn. 3(ja 
• Arab conquests of. 309 Tkinquest 
of, by aiahmud. 323 Baber dnien 
out of, 417, 420 
Trtea of Inilia, 5 
Tributary temtories, 84 . , 

Tughlak, house of, 394 40? Cliiyos 
ud dm, 394 Mohammed, thoraiter 
of, 395 Rild schemes of, 390 
Projected conquest of Persia 39A 
Attempt to conquer China, 390 
Ills tyranny, 397 RebeUwos 
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ogoinst, 397 399 Bis activity, 399 
Pies, 399 Foreign accounts of his 
govemioent, 400 Tl\e Mahometan 
territory in India greatest uiOhis 
reign, 401 ^ Firuz, 401 Recognizes 
the independence of Bengal and the 
Peckan, 402 Infirmitiea of. 402 
Rivalries 'at his court, 402 His 
death, la^^ and public works, 40*^ 
Ghiyas ud dm 11 , raised, deposed, 
' and murdered m fivo months, 404 
Abubeker, 404 Nasir ud din, 404 
Mahmud, 403 

Turkt slave, progress of a, 3C2 
Turki, 307, 339 Wars of, with ttie 
Afghans in Persia, 095 

U 

Vjem, ^29 Aurangzib's victory at, 
581 

UUan Klian, Saad, Jus death, 573 
UppiT tla»M, houses, ceremonial, and 
comersation c^ 192 
Omja, country and language, IC2, 
230 

Vttara Afimansa Scliool of Philosophy, 
123, 120 

U^bela, 308, 410 

V. ‘ 

Fcdanta, or Utiaia Mixnonsa School 
of Philosophy, 129 
Vedas, the, ^40 Ago of, 245 247 
Appendix on, 271 
Veuyas, 18, 5S 
Vellar, 630 

FtcraTnodityo, era of, 158, 229 
VtUage system, 25, 08, 188 Govern 
ment in. 70, 71 Probable origin, 
and decline of 'village communities, 
73 Habits of villagers, 188, 189 
Ftnd^a mountains, 1, 279 Pmde 
the nUtions, 1 Southern limit of 
Hindostan, 2 

Vtshnu, 41. His incarnations, 97, 
273 
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ITar, rules of in lilenu, 20, 259 Modern 
Hmdu system of, 84 Less cruel 
tium the Mahometan, 85 The 
Hmdu camp, 80 Plunder of villages 
in, 87 Hindu cavalry, 87 
Warangal. 240 Capture of,. 394 Re- 
storation of, 398, 467 
Weaving, 179 
Winter m India, 6 
Wiswanath, Balajt, Peshwa, CS2 
IPomen. state of Hmdu, m the time 
of Menu, 201, 251 Their dress and 
present social position, 200 
IForJtmsf m gold, ISO 
We/rthip, present objects of, 94 
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Fodus, 225, 238, 244 ' » 

Yogis, 05 • 

Yusuf AdiLShah, founds d dynasty, 
466. 730 

Yusujteis, the, destroy Akber'a invade 
log army, 506 


Z 

Zemtndor#, 84 472 

Zulfilar Khan sent to reduces Jmjt, 
641 His disgust on being deprived 
of the command, 645 Obstructs 
f the siege, 045 Places Combakhah 
under restraint, 046 Increased dis- 
affection of, 646 Renews the siege, 
but, protracts the operations, 647 
Takes Jmji, 663 leaves the od 
ministration of the Peckan govern- 
ment to Paud IChon Famu, GGl 
Secures victory to Johandar Shah. - 
COS His artifices and arroganco,' 
660 Is defeated at Agra, 666 
Betrays Jebandor, and is put to 
death vnth the emperor, 660 
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